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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi^SkAV M.h.a.s., Additional 
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Inspector of Schools, Prcsidepcy-’Diyision, Caloutta. 



Aiycr, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy, K.o.s.1., C.I.E., B.A., b.i<., Vice-Chan- 
cellor, University of Madras, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
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Hindu University, Madras. 
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Council and Member, Governing Body, Hastings House 
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Muhammadan Education, Chittagong Division, Chittagong. 
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Persian Vice-Consul, Calcutta. 
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Allen, H. J., m.a., Bar.-at-Law., Principal and Professor of History, 
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Presidency College, Madras. 



Allen, Dr. H. N., b.sc., Mi.d., Principal, College of Engineering, 
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Poona. 
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Annandale, Dr. N., b.a., d.sc., r.L.s., f.a.s.b., o.m.z.s„ Director, 
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Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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Archbold, W- A. J., m.a., LI..B., Principal, Muir Central College, 
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Bnnerjen, .T. R., m.a., n.L., Vice-Principal, Vidynsngar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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Bnucrjei, Dr. Pramatlmnnth, m.a., D.s-./Bnr.-nl-Lnw, Lecturer 
in Economics and Political Science, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Bnnerjee, Gnuranganntli, m.a., r.n.A.s., M.H.A.S., Premehund 
Royclmnd Scholar, Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Bonerjee, Sir Gooroo Da*-s, Kt., m.a., n.L., ru.D., Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Bnnerjee, Jnygopal, m.a., Lecturer in English, Cnlenttn Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 
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Bnnerjee, Rai Kumudini Knntn, Bnliadhr, sr.A., Principal, 4 
Rnjslmlii College, and Fellow, Calcuti a Unis ersity, Rnjslmhi. C 
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Bnnerjee, M. N., n.A., m.ilc.s., Principal, Belgnchin Medical 
College, nnd Fellow, Calouttn University, Calcutta,* 

Bnnerjee, Murnly Dlinr, sr.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Sanskrit 
College, and Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Bnnerjee, Ravnncswnr, b.a„ ij.t., Head Master, Hooghly Branch 
School, Chinsura. 
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Bnnerjee, Sasi Seklinr, n.A., OfTg. Principal, Kri«hnath College, 
Bcrhamptir. 
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Bnnerjee, Sudhnnsukumnr, m.Sc., Lecturer tn Applied Mathe- 
matics, Calcutta University, Dbakuria. 
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Banerjee, Upendra Nath, Member, British Indian Association, 
Calcutta. 


Banerji, Manmathanatli, m.So., Lecturer in Experimental Psycho- 
logy, University College of Science,' Calcutta. 
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Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Chnran, Kfc., b.a., B.l., 
Puisne Judge, High Court, and Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Banerji, Surcndra' Chandra, m.a., n.Sc.,. Professor of Botony', 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Botany, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcuttn. 

Banerji, Umncharan, m.a.. Principal and Professor of Sanskrit 
and English, Burdwan Baj College, Joint Editor, SansJerita 
Blmrati and Sanskrita Bliar aii Supplement and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bangiya Sahitya-Parisad, Burdwan. 

Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of : 

Carey, Kev. William, Superintendent, Baptist Mission, 
Barisol. • , 

® cv - b.a., b.d., Vice-Principal and Professor_of 
Philosophy, Sernmpore College, Seramporc. 

Aoble. Bev. P., Baptist Mission, Dacca. 

Batdaloi, N. C., Vakil, Calcutta High Court, Gauhati. 
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Barrow, J. B., b.a., Offg. Principal, Presidency College, and 
Fellow, Calcuttn University, Calcutta. 

Basu, Nalimmohan, m.sc., Lecturer in' Applied Mathematics, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 

Basu, P., Professor of Economics, Holknr College, Indore. 
Basu, Satyendra Nath, m.a., Principal, Victoria College, Comilln. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
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Botliuno College, Calcutta — 

Bhattnchiiryn, Krishnni'liondrn, M.A., Premchrind Boy- 
clinnd Scholar, Professor of Philosophy mid- Logic. 

Chntterjce, Kumud Bandnb, m.a., Additional Lecturer in 
Sanskrit. 

Cbowdhury, Benoy Kumar, m.a., Lecturer in History and 
Political Economy. 

Jannu, Miss A. L., n.Sc., Principal. 



Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, M.A., Professor of English. 


Boy, Debendra Nath, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 


Sen, Pares Nath, B.A., Professor of English. 


Sen, Probodh Clmndra, M.A., JJ.T., Temporary Lecturer in 
Mathematics. 

Bhnduri, Jyotibhusbar, M.A., r.c.s., Premclmnd Roychnnd 

Scholar, Professor of Ciicmistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., M.A., rii.n., u,.d., k.c.i.e., Poona. 



Bhattftchnrjcc, Mohini Molinn, m.a.. Lecturer in Englisli, Calcutta 
t£f t Univcnity, Cnlcuttn. 

Bhnttncbatya, Jogcndrnnnth, m.a., n.T., Head Master, Hooghly 
Collegiate School, Chinsurn. 


Bbnttncharya, Krislinachnndrn, m.a., - rromclmnd Roychand 
Scholar, Professor of Philosophy nnd Logic, Bothuno CoIIogo, 
Lecturer in Mental nnd Moral Philosophy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Scrnraporc. 

Bhattncliniyyn, Baikuntha Nath, B.A., Head Master, Government 
High School, Sylhet. 



BhaUnchntyyn, Hnridas, m.a., b.x,., Lecturer in Philosophy nnd 
Experimental Psychology, Calcutta University, nnd Hono- 
rary Professor of Philosophy nnd Logic, Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta. 
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Bbowal, Govinda Chandra, n/L., -Vakil, Judge’s Court, Dacca. 


Biss, E. E., Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, and -'Bellow, 
Calcutta University, Dacca. ‘ - 
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1 Bisvas, Kai Dinanath, Bahadur, Pleader, and Secretary, Edward 
■ College; Pabna. 
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Biswas, Charu Chandra, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, Professor 
of Hindu Law, University Law College, Joint Seoretary, 

S Governing Body, South Suburban College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Biswas, Satatlal, m.sc., Assistant Professor of Geology, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta , 

Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H., Bar.-at-Law, x.c.s., Chairman, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, and Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Borooah, Jnanadabhiram, Bar.-at-Law, Principal, Earle Law 
.College, Gauhati. 



Bose, B. C., M.A., Professor of English, Presidency College, ' 
Calcutta. 

Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur, i.s.o., m.b., r.o.S., Offg. Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of Bengal, Professor of 
Chemisfety, Medical College, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

Bose, G. C., u.a., m.b.a.c., ir.n.A.s., f.h.a.s., Principal, Bangabasi 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Bose, Harakanta, b.a., Head Master, Hare School, Calcutta. 
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Bose, Miss Mrinalini, Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Rajshahi 

'5 

m 

Division, Jalpaignri. 



Bromi Rev. A. E., m.a., b.sc., Principal. Wesleyan MMon 
College, and Suporintondont, Boys’ Tcolmicnl School, 

4 

5 

41 

20G 

Bnnkura. 



Brown, Arthur, m.a.. ll.ii., v.v.u.s., Bar.. at-Lmv, Professor of 
^nnnmies and Political Philosophy, Cotton College, ana 

5 

200 

Lcoturer in Roman Low, Real Property, etc., Earle Law 
College, Goulmti. 


1 

Burdiran, Maharajndhiraja Bahadur 0/. Please see Mahtoh, The 



Eon’ble Sir Bijay Ohand. 



Butler, E. J., m.u., r.L.s., Imperial Mycologist, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusn. 

C 

353 

423 

7 

Cameron, M. B., m.a., b.sc., Prinoipnl, Canning College, Lucknow. 

6 

354 

Chakravarti, Brojnlal, M.A., b.l., Secretary, Hindu Academy, 

4 

41 

207 

330- 

Daulatpur. 

, 0 


1 7 

428 

Chnkravnrti, Chintaharan, n.A., Head Mnstcr, Collegiate School, 

c 

208- 

Rajshnhi. 



Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur, M.A., b.i, , r.A.s.n., 

4 

41 

- M.R.A.S., Deputy Collector, Comilla. 

6 

-203 

Chakravarti, Vanamnli, Vodantatirthn, at .A., Senior Professor of 
Sanskrit, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

4 

42 

Chanda, The Hon’bloMr. Kamini Kumar, M.A., B.I.., Vakil, High 
Court, and Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 

4 

42 

5 

203 

and Fellow, Coloutta University, Calcutta. 

6 

> 

330 

428 

Cbattcrjco, The Hon’blo Mr, A. C., i.c.s„ on special duty with tho 

4 

42 

United Provinces Government, Lucknow. 

5 

200 
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330- 
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423 

Chntterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur, M.A., Principal, Jagannath 

4 

42 

College, and Fellow, Coloutta University, Dacca. 

5 

200- 

Chntterjee, P. K., b.sc., b.a., Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Economies, Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

7 

420 

Chatterjee, Rimannnda, m.a., Editor of The Modern Beview and 
The Pralasi, and Honorary Fellow, University of Allahabad, 

4 

40 

6 

357 

Calcutta. 

7 

420 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m.a., Professor of History and 
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55 

Polit'os, Rajshahi College, Rajsbalii. 
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Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra, B.r.., Government 
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50 

Pleader, Rangpur. 

5 1 

212 

■* 


359 

1 

7 

429- 

Chatterjee, Satis Chandra, M.A., Leoturer In Mental and Moral 

5 

212 

Philosophy, Caloutta University, Caloutta. 

C 

360* 

,* 


429 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra, B.L., Pleader, Dacca. 

1 - 

50- 

Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, m.a., Premohand Raychand Scholar, 
Honorary Librarian, Calcutta University Institute, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bnngiya Sahitya Parishad, 
and Lecturer in English, Caloutta University, Calcutta. 

0 

360* 


430* 

Chatterji, Mohini Molinn, m.a., b.i.., Attorncy-at-Law, Calcutta. 


213 



360* 



430 

Chaudlmri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, M.A.fBar.-at-Law, 


58 

Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 


213- 
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430* 

Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan, b.a.. Head Master, Zilla School, 


59* 

Pabna. 


213 


6 

361 
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430 

Chaudhuri, Tho Hoa’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, M.A., B.r.., Addi- 


59* 

tional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Honorary 


214 _ 

Secretary, Rajshahi Association, Rajshalii. 

■H 

430* 

Chaudhury, The Hon’blo Babu Brojcndra Kisliore Boy, Addi- 

1 

69* 

tional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Znmindar, 

c 

361 

Mymenaingh. 

7 

431 

Chaudhury, Tho Hon’ble Nawab Syod Nmvabaly, Khan Bahadur, 

4 

60* 

O.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 

6 

214 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


431 

Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath, m.a., B.r.., Znmindar, Bnrnagore. 


67 


5 

215* 

* . 


361 

“ 

7 

431 

Cocks, S. W., m.a.. Director of Publio Instruction, Burma, and 

5 

216* 

Fellow, Caloutta University, Rangoon. 

■ 

362 

■ 

7 

432 

Coleman, Dr. Lcslio C., m.a., Bh.D., Director of Agriculture in 
Mysore, JBangalore. 

5 

216 

7 

432 

Cotter, G. do P., b.a., r.o.s.. Professor of Geology, Presidency 

7 

497 

College, Caloutta. 
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■Covemton, Tho Hon’blo Mr. J. G., M.A., C.I.B., Director of Public 5 
Instruction, Bombay Presidency, Additional Member, Bom- 0 
bay Legislative Counoil, and Fellow, Bombay University, 
Bombay. 


210 

362 


•Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, and Secretary to tho Government of 
Bengal in Irrigation and' Marine Branches, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Counoil, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 
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433 


■Crohan, Rev. Father F., s.J., Rector, St. Xavier’s College, 
and Fellow, Calcuttn University, Calcutta. ■, 

Cullis, Dr. C. E., M.A., iui., Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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6 
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217 


69 

217 

362 

433 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R., m.a., Dirtcctor of Public 
Instruction, Assam, Additional Member, Assam Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Caltcuta University,. Shillong. < 
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6 
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69 

218 

433 


Dacca— 

Muslim Deputation — 

Azam, Khv.-aja Mohammud, Khan Bahadur, Member of 
Nawab’s Family, and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadan 
Association, Dacca. 

Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Xawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Hossan, Saiyid Aulad, IChan Bahadur, M.K.a.S.. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Provincial Muhammadan Association, Dacca, ''a, 

Hukk, Dr. M. Musbarraful, pii.D., Professor of Arabic and 
reman. Dacca College, Dacca. 

Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b,l., Sadar Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Dacca. 

WMieed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr, m.a., Principal, Dacca 
t Madrassah, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 


People of Dacca — 

Adbikari, Himanshu Kumar. 

Banerjee, Kamini Mohan, b.l., Pleader. 
Banerjee, Manoranjan, b.l.. Pleader. 

Banerji, Paresh Nath, b.l., Pleader. 

Ban*, Bolai Chand, b.l., Pleader. 

Bawk, Jasodalnl, b.l.. Pleader. 

Basak, B. Comar, b.l., Pleader. 

Basu, Hem Chandra, Pleader. 1 

>»S£$iSSZ*-* 

Bhattacharya, Jamini Nath. 

Bnattaeharya, Jatindm Nath. 

Bhauaehaiya. Kshitis Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 
Bhan^haiya, Probhode Chandra. 
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80 
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85 
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Bhaumik, Krishna Sundar, B.E., Pleader 
Biswas, Jamini Nath. 

Bose, Probhat Chandra. 

Bralimachary, Devendra Kumar. 

Chahin, P. P. 

Chakrabarty, Jnimini Kanta, B.L., Pleader. 

. Chakrabarty, Basik Chandra, B.L., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Basanta Kumar. 

Chakraburty, Harendra Chandra, b.l., Pleader 
Chakraburty, Lai Mohan, B.L., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Nagendra Kumar. 

Chakraburty, Raj Kumar, Medical Practitioner. 

■ Chakraburty. Rajani Kumar, b.l., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Sarat Chandra, b.l., Pleader, Vice-Chairman 
District Board, Municipal Commissioner, and Secretary, 
People’s Association. 

Chakraburty. Sarat Kumar, Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Satis Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Chakravarty, Akshay Kumar. 

Cliakravarty, Ananda Chandra, Pleader. 

Chakravarty, Harendra Kumar. 
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QUESTION 4. 

(i) If you have studied the Dacca University scheme have you any suggestions to make 

with regard to it ? 

(ii) Do you think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines, 

could, with advantage, bo established at other centres of population within the 
Presidency, either now or in the future ? If so, what centres would you suggest ? 


ANSWERS. 

AcnAitYA, Dr. Kedaueswae. 

Universities on the lines of tho Dacca scheme, with necessary modifications 
to suit local needs, may bo established at other contres of population which the Pre- 
sidency in future. Ono such university may bo established now nt Rajshahi with pro- 
visions to include in tho curriculum instructions in : — 

(a) Applied chemistry. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(c) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

I do not put forward any ambitious scheme of an ideal university. It is out of 
question to start medical and engineering colleges in a small centre of education 
Uko Rajshahi. The idea is to push forward such subjects of study ns have special 
facilities in this place. _ Education in Rajshahi has developed immensely since tho 
establishment of the Rajshahi Collcgo about forty years ago, and I humbly think that 
a greater impetus will be given to education by tho establishment of a university 
hero. The country wanis a lorger number of boys to be properly educated; this 
object is expected to bo bettor sorved by a number of universities than by only ono uni- 
versity, ns at present. Such a small university to grow should have popular repre- 
sentatives on its senate; by such means private liberality and holp can be enlisted 
in favour of tho University. Further, tho University should liavo full autonomy 
with powers to appoint its own professors, and make all orrangomonts for its internal 
management. 

The resources which exist at present in Rajshahi for tho formation of a contro of 
learning aro, no doubt, less than nt Calcutta, but are not in any way less than at 
Dacca. Rajshahi, tho most important town in Northern Bcngnl, has somo advan- 
tages to suit tbo requirements of university life. Public hoalth is good, living is 
cheap, and tho Rajshahi College lias already a largo compound which may bo ex- 
tended to accommodate all noccsBary buildings for a residential university; the value 
of land being comparatively cheaper than in Dacca tho outlay may not bo excessivo. 

Already tho scheme for constructing a largo hostel to accommodate 300 students 
is in tho "bands of tho Director of Public Instruction. This now hostel, when built, 
and, I hope, it will be built as soon os funds permit, togotber with tho two existing 
hostels, may mcot tho requirements of mailing a fair beginning for a residential 
university. 

As Rajshahi is situated in tho old provinco of Varcndra, noted for ngriculturo, it 
may be made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion connected with agriculture. Tho existence of an agricultural farm hero will 
give additional facilities in ibis respect. 

Tho history of ancient Bengal is, to a largo extent, the history of tho Varendro 
tract in which Rajshahi is situated, and thiB may givo special facilities for imparting 
instruction in archrrology, anthropology, paltcography, etc. Tho museum of tho 
Varondrn Research Society will afford special facilities for study and research _ work 
in connection with tho history of Bengal. The natural resources of tbo Rajslinlu 
division will, it is hoped, bring students in direct contact with valuable raw materials 
for the study of applied cliomistry. Tho district of Darjeeling, tho tcroi, and the 
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n< poet", An the (state caiitiol he csj>r.-l»il b> provide oil praditntre* with pulho i«f* 
sice, nii',1 no tlm cnnp<'.fcd profe lions of law, jn> dinin', ami rsi£fn*irinp cvmei hr a- 
peeled to pive rantinm >1 einplosir.otit to Ircrccriitp nutnbent, unfvetrlty edli'atiyi 
(JimiM nw five t itrh twi fill trnfn'mj; to the fivinp fanrr»tio*w an way etahh (hta 
In ™rti n livelihood by utlliriii}; met desidopin" the natural iisourem of their cmmky, 
The extol mp system <>f miter r, Ity t duration in }!• nyal li'ie , from the h'-finthn;;, ipoenri 
the apodal mtollertu.it cpiijut'cnt of the Itengnli p>n|>!e, \shinh may make them in- 
dependent of the public rot ire* r.'id barisrd pryf.-'i 'inn*. All collej;*! fiTdiatod to tU 
existing Univereity hire cmlra toured t>» imparl Iralrurtitfl nererdiftf; to a 
1sp*d ciirricoliim, without nny r,firit*ce to th* t j * snl nmh of different locatlOi. 
The education, in pcneral, hit lr-cn trniniy theorit'eal, and of a ehartirirr ssbldi irty 
he called clerical. Tito education tnaV<* aiuilmt , fu IpV-s if they tatuiol enter ih; 
f-uhtic Bervieen or rhoie apeeint aptitude for the learned profe*drj,s. 

If, linwrter, ll mny not lie found pwtleshir, note oe j p tlm near future, to esbshlish 
ft unlverrily nt P.njriiihi (lie local rot>c;;e rhould ho nllmted to r> main Rffriinlrri, with 
tho Calcutta rullc.-tra, to tiny uutovrvUy that may lu- r stsbltohcd fur tmfartirp tie 
hlphcal training to Indian youth* of nhititv. Tit" unltvftHy oimlnp of tiiia drrirsL'c 
ohjccl nhouhl inelttdr in Ha curriculum the tmlij.rto noted nlmtp, applied rb.rrohtry, 
n,’rirultnml nml remit, nilo botany, and Indian rmthpiittos, nith *[>erial reference to 
Itrngal. j 

In the matter of Internal manacrmnit nil collrfv* outride Calcutta rh«i!4 be 
allowed autonomy not IneontMont with Imparting ouch hiph training. 


Ahmed, Mttulvi KifAittucnms. 

(i) With rcpnrd to the pro]io"ed I),trc,a Unlvttrityl would like to make tha followia; 
euppeilionR 

la) The Calnilla Uni verrity liaa become ft huge and unmans'eaWe examining bode, 
and It fa dmrahfr to renniee the emqestion hv rutting dawn ill territorial 
limit', I would, therefore, feel inriiit*d to *u??eat that, while the Ihrca 
University riiould tie an exrindeelv tea'htn’! and residential uetovr'itv 
ro far as the colleges nt Dir'a am enn*' , en"d, it might «l«n have fsl'tsl 
junadietion over tlie eallepea aituated in llvtcrn Itonyat diitrieta. 

(f>) In conformity with the aimer I would lie in favour of Inafftutln't * arjiarati te't 
, r , ni '°, n tn . |h" n%eea Univer*ltv. Hut th" niatrieuiatinn eo ir<"* of 
Uoth the univertitiri riiould lie ro eo o'llinate ) that tlrrr mav not b" uadu? 

tho otho ”* 1W,I *^ tw ' nn 'l th« teat of on' nnivorrity may b* accepted by 

(r) In Iriamio atudiea (he Univerritv titles riiould lie like tho® of tlm nrta 
courre. I am nfr.ald It. I. nnd M.l. will not have the aamn market value n« 
i"\ t , , '*< A. nnd, this Wit; eo, Trivnio atudiea will tx> quite unattraotive. 

” V' n on tho lines of tho Dacca wdiemo mas% wlmn fhn time comr«, 

Tr erift unriiednt aomo of tho important towns in the Peoridmcy, such as 
Qdcntta* RnJql ‘ Ml ' 5Iuw1, idah.ad, nnd Chit logons, nnd nbo in the suhttrlo of 


Ahmed, TAsuMunniN. 

(i) My eusscetions nro r— 

^''nTYrnU 0 ! 8,1 ^' ho i opened as soon as practicable, Tts jurisdiction should 

n. i H,J >Vcrt!, ?* c,1 . 0 ? ,, . nnd ro hogea of Eastern B»nsaf— i.e..over (ho Dacca, 
the divisions. These divisions altould bo cxelmlcd from 

n* n srisctitio of the Oflfeatta University, It eitontd not bo considered 
rlw* n • ro !“ ,, ‘!i n , n,vcwi ty. though it includes Iriamio studies. Tho 
ouUa University includes Vcdio Bludics, bat it is not ft Hindu w- 
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Aitsied, Tasltmuddin — conid. — Ahsakumah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 


(6) 'In the administrative bodies o£ this university, in all its branches, Muham- 
madan interests should bo well represented. There are now many competent 
persons among them, on whom reliance may be safely placed. The best 
attention of the Commission is invited in respect of this matter, and also in 
regard to toe Calcutta University. 

(c) In all the colleges affiliated to this University half the seats should he reserved for 
Muhammadan students. If these are not filled up within a reasonable 
time, they may be thrown open to other students. All these collegos are to 
make proper arrangements for teaching Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In the 
feeder-schools also half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students, and the maintenance of competent teachers to teach Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu should be insisted upon. In Eastern Bengal, there are many schools 
in which the number of Muhammadan students greatly exceeds that of 
Hindus. 

(il) In the professional staffs of colleges, and the teaching staffs of schools, a sufficient 
number of Muhammadans should be employed. Special scholarships to the 
students should be given on condition that they serve as teachers iu colleges 
and schools after completing their educational career, otherwise they should 
refund the money received by them. Colleges and schools should maintain 
hostels for Muhammadan students and the charges should not be excessive. 

(■e) .Superintendent* of suoh hostels should be selected from the Muhammadan 
teaching staff. 

.{ / ) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the University curriculum, 
making it optional, so that one who likes may take it instead of Bengali. 
Like the classical languages, Bengali and Urdu should be made second 
languages, and the M.A. degree should be granted in them. 

{g) In all the examinations the roll number, in the place of the examinee’s name,, 
should be used. 

{h) There should be a sufficient number of Muhammadans as paper setters and 
examiners. 

{») The University shonld not in any respeot depend ucon the Calontta University ; 
it should have its own law, medical, and other colleges. 

;( j) 'In all cases in which members of the University bodies are to be elected the 
minimum number of Muhammadan members should be fixed. They should 
he eleoted by Hindu as well as Muhammadan electors, 
fii) At present the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University is vast. I think there ought 
to be three univer itie3 within the Presidency, one at Calcutta, another at Dacca, 
and the third at Bajshahi on lines different from those of the other two. 


Ahsanttllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

fii) A university should try to satisfy in full measure the requirements of the 
educated classes of the country in which it is implanted. Its fu otion should 
be not merely to suportise and examine, but also to stimulate higher study, and 
research. It should look to the simultaneous development of the mind, bodj r , and 
character to their highest possible perfection and satisfy the over-increasing 
demand for larger co-operation between the teachers and the taught. The Uni- 
versity must aim at training the studeut, and not at the examination. The end 
should bo the production of young men educated in character, body, and mind, 
and not the production of cent per cent pass lists. The idea of a healthy and 
vigorous academic life is presented by the proposed scheme for a new university 
at Dacca. The extension of the scheme will certainly be a move in the risht 
direction. 1 would advocate the establishment of a teaching and residential 
university for the schools and colleges situated in the city of Calcutta. 

Tho Calcutta University has assumed unwieldy dimensions. It will bo handicapped 
by further expansion and increase of schools and colleges and, unless timely measures 
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Ahsaxullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — contd. — Am, A.F, M. Abdul. 


Tlio Dacca University scliomo may bo given a trial, with tho following reservations : — 
(a) The second-grade colleges should be treated as sehoal9 and bo regulated by rules 
of affiliation similar to thoso which govern tho school. 

(h) The matriculation examination will bo tho goal of tho ordinary high school. The 
few schools that arc well-equipped and well-staffed will alone be permitted to 
prepare students for the intermediate examination. 

•(c) Schools which, open intermediate clnsscs will bo residential. 

(d) Each student should be subjected to both written and oral tests before ho is 
declared eligible for a certificate. Tho examination at the ond of tho inter- 
mediate course will take the form of a school-final examination. To bo eli- 
gible ior admission to tho University examination a student must show a 
uniformly good record of conduct and progress at school. 

(c) The matriculation examination will continue to be held by tho federal university 
as now, by a uniform set of question papers at different centres. 

(/) Tho new University mil prescribe its own course of studies for the institutions 
in the city of Calcutta and grant certificates on the results of an examination 
to be held under its own arrangements. The schools under tho control of tho 
new University will not prepare for the matriculation examination prescribed 
by the federal university. 

{g) No college should be allowed to chooso both the arts and the science courses. 
(h) One more Government college should ho founded in Cnlcutla for tho study of the 
arts course, the work of the Presidency College being confined only to the 
leaching of science. • 

</) The governin'* body of the new University should bo composed partly of head- 
masters, lecturers, and professors, and partly of outside elements to ensure 
adequate representation of different interests. 

(;) The residential university should cventuallj' bo located in tho suburbs to facilitate 
the expansion of intellectual activities and the growth of corporate schoiostio 
life. Until funds permit, the existing schools and colleges in Calcutta may 
supply tho nucleus of the future residential university. 


Alt, A. F. M. Abdul. 

I. — Department of Islamic itudics in the Dacca University. 

Tho majority of the Muhammadans of Bengal — East as well ns West, views with grnvo 
suspicion, and evon resentment, tho proposal to provido a course of Islnmic studies 
in the Dacca University. It is believed, and very rightly too, that this department nil] 
neither produce sound theologians, nor give the student sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to hold his own against tho ordinary graduates of an Indian University. 
The scheme of a half-way house between an up-to-date nnivcrsitj’ course and tho ortho- 
dox Arabic course is bound to fail. Tho B. I. nnd M.I. degrees may bo regarded as 
equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. degrees for Government employment ond admission to 
the B.L. course, hut whnt will ho the value oi these degrees in the open mnrlcot ? With duo 
respect to tho Dacca University Committee I beg to submit that the market value of 
tlio B.L’s and M.I.’s cannot possibly bo the same as that of the B.A.’s and M. A.’s of tho 
University. Government, with a view to patronise the system, may not make any dis- 
tinction between a B.A. and a B.I., but Ilia private employer would give preference to a 
knowledge ,of English nnd is not likely to bo impressed by a candidate’s theological and 
classical attainments. As for Arabic -knowing lawyer} the idea of a clientengaging n 
pleader because his reputation as a theologian should be a consolation for his defective 
knowledge of English is loo funny for words. Wo find overy day that the market value 
of a B.A. is higher than that of a B.So., nnd why ? Beenuso tho Imowlcdgo of English 
possessed by the former is generally hotter than that of the latter. I have heard instances 
of B.Se.’s being compelled to pass the B.A. examination over again before they could 
got employment of any kind whatsoever, Tho failure oi tho B.O.L. and M.Q.T,. courses 
of. the Punjab University should bo a warning to us. 
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Bv oxolnding Persian from the Islamic studies course wo take away from the maulvi 
a large number of appointments for which ho is fit under tho reformed course — I mean 
the posts of Persian teachers and professors in our schools and colleges. So, instead of 
discovering any new openings for him, we are actually making him unfit for the few posts 
that are now in his lino. 

Excepting the leisured classes who wont to travel in Muhammadan countries or Btudy 
the present form of an ancient language a knowledge of modern AraLio is of little use for 
the Muhammadans of India. How many of tho most eminent Mussalman theologians 
of India to-day have even a smattering of modem Arahio t Not many I think. I confess 
I fail to see the advantngo a Mussalman of India, who is never likely to go opt of his native 
continent, will derive by learning modem Arabic. The beauty of tho thing is that, whilo 
wo exclude Persian, the cultural importance of which in the education of a Mussalman 
gentleman is very great indeed and whioh is still widely known in India, wo include modem 
Arahio, a language of littlo use to persons other tlmn globe-trotters and philologists. I 
adroit the market valuo of tho madrossah-passed Maulvi of tho old type mil generally 
be lower than that of his brother who joins tho high school. But the former is content with 
his humble lot in this world, as he expects— rightly or wrongly it is out of plnro for us to 
discuss here — his reward in the next. So, while the old type of a Madrassah-passed Maulvi 
will ho content with a Muhammadan marriage registrarship perhaps, his swaggering 
brother of the department of Islamic studies wifi not be satisfied with anything less than 
an appointment in the Provincial Civil Service. It seems to me that we are aiming at 
converting a peaceful, contented, and loyal section of the community into on unhappy 
discontented, and, therefore, far from loyal, class of citizens the like of which' does not 
exist among the Muhammadans of Bengal to-day. Even if educationally tho scheme 
holds out promises of success the political danger would be too great to justify it at 
the present moment. 

If tho department of Islamic studies is to bo a success the senior and junior madrassaluj 
must be “ reformed ” so as to aet as feeders to the University. No one would have objected 
to the adoption of the Islamio studies couibo as an experimental measure if tho Mndra c snhs 
had been given the option of accepting tl e reform scheme if they liked. But tho Educa- 
tion Department, and those who were bent upon having such n department attached to _ 
the University of Dacca for tho sheer pleasure of having their personal viows translated 
into action, began to foroe themadrassahsto accept tho “ reform course.” It is an open 
Beoret that mndrassahs arc being “ bribed ” with handsome grants-in-aid to make them 
accept the “ reform scheme.” “ Unless you adopt the reform scheme you cannot get 
recognition or a grant-in-aid ’’ is the cry throughout tho Presidency. The result is that 
hoys are leaving the reformed Madrassalis and now institutions on the old lines are being 
opened all over tho country. This ought to open the eyes of those who fancy that tho 
Muhammadans of Bengal are anxious to reform their system of Arabic education on 
modern lines. I will give another instance which will conclusively prove that the 
Muhammadans of Bengal do not want tho “ reform course.’* In tho year 1914 my es- 
teemed friend, the late lamented Nawab Bahadur Sir Khawja Salimolla, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., 
of Dacca, invited rho Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference to Dacca. I 
had the honour of .attending the conference at his special request. It is an open secret 
that the chief object of inviting tho conference to Dacca that year was to pass a resolution 
in favour of tho Madrassah reform scheme. A resolution to that effect was the first on the 
agenda and the Nawab Bahadur was to have moved it. 1' e was a cautious man and, 
discovering that there would be tremendous opposition from tho Muhammadans of both. 
Bcngols, he got up and withdrew the resolution to the amazement of tbo “ reform 
Bohemo ” coterie when they expected that ho would vehemently urge on the members' 
of tho conference tho necessity of.adopting it. The fact that the Nawab Bahadur could 
not get tho resolution passed, in spite of his enormous influence with his community, to my 
mind proveB conclusively that the Muhammadans do not want any change of this fort- 
I can speak from personal knowlcdgethat, shortly before his death, be changed his views 
and thought he had made a mistake*' advocating tho “ reform schemp.” If I recollect 
aright tho Behar University Committee wanted to introduce such a course but the 
Muhammadans in a body 'not only rejeotea it, bnt demanded the establishment of 
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Au, A. F. M. Abdul — contd. 


Madrassahs of tho old typo at various contrcs at Government expense. It may not bo 
out of place to mention hero that ono of tho resolutions of the conference of or.ontnlista 
held at Simla some years ago under tho presidency of Sir Barcourt Butler was to the 
effect' that tho old typo of maulvi and £ audit should* ho encouraged by Government and 
not allowed to dio out. 

There is anothor point to which I should like to draw the attention of the members 
of tho Commission. Tho education imparled in tho Madrassah has been more or less of 
a religious character. .Theso institutions gave us our preachers, our priests, our Ivoran- 
rccitcrs, our oriental schoolmasters. There is a very large demand for persons to aot in 
these capacities. These functions do not require a knowledge of English. YVo would 
rather havo an out nnd-out maulvi than a person whose lack of knowledge in theology 
is made up by a smattering of English. I beg to submit that the old madrassnk-pnsscd 
Maulvi docs not become n-“ useless member of society” ns tho report of tho Dacca 
University Committee puts it. Ho is of more uso to tho community tlmn his brother of 
tho high school who spends lus whole life in collecting certificates (from persons who 
hiivo not got the faintest ide.a about his character or qualifications) and who, ovcnlually, be- 
comes a disappointed, and thus a discontented, member of society. It would, in my humhlo 
opinion, bo a scriou; political mistake to create a class of discontented MuhammadnnB in 
this Presidency. Of dissatisfied and discontented students wo liavo enough and to 
spare. Should wc add to this class of persons wilfully ? 

There is another nspcct of tho question wliioh is still more dangerous. Muham- 
madans are very touchy about their religious matters. Theso madrassahs arc widely 
known to be institutions which turn out our mnulvis and muftis, kaziB and karis, rnun- 
shics and n.owallams. It would be a mistake politically to give the orthodox Mussalmnn 
public the idea that Government is interfering in the religious education of it-, boys. 
This brings us to the question of freedom in our choice of education. I beg to submit 
that the mndrnssaliB of the old typo arc being coaxed and bribed and, in some cnscs, in- 
directly forced by officers of the Education Department to give up their old form and 
adopt tho “ reform sclicmo ”, Worthless institutions arc getting lmndsomo grants from 
Government for tlic solo reason that they have adopted the reformed course, but tho best 
madrassnhs of the old type arc refused even paper recognition. If the Mussalmnns of 
Bengal are anxious for tlic reformation of their madrassahs where is the necessity for threat- 
ening them and coaxing thorn and bribing them. I havo often beard people say : — 
“ Government docs not forco tols to chnngo their form like this ; why are they interfering 
with our religious studies ? ” 

There is another fact connected with this subject which I should like to state here. 
Tho Muhammadan community at large was never openly consulted, nor was any oppor- 
tunity given to the public to freely discuss the reform scheme before it was accepted 
by Government. If the Government notification had not appeared in war time there 
would have been protest demonstrations all over the country. Mulinmmadans 
did not like to embarrass tho authorities in war time and 60 they kept quiet. I have 
myself stopped more than ono protest demonstration, and in more than ono district. 

For many years past a certain section of the Muhammadan community has been 
canying on on agitation ior modernising the n ndrnfsah courses and every time they 
approached Government they were told that a scheme of this Eort was neither desired 
by the bulk of Mussalmnns, nor desirable. I cannot understand why Government, after 
repeatedly and for many years, refusing to nccedo to the request of this section of 
the community suc’dc nly made up its mind to accept the reform scheme. The reform 
scheme resolution is certainly not consistent with the previous pronouncements of 
Government on the subject. I havo no time to trace the history of the reform tchemo 
agitation here but I would request the, members of tlic Commission to sec resolution 
Ko. 731 issued liy the General Department of the Government of Brnpnl on the 24th 
February, 1803, and the ] recording* of the meeting of fhe committee of the Mihr.m- 
madnn Literary Society of Calcutta held on fhe 0th June, 19C0, referred to in para- 
graph G of that resolution. These will give them some idea of flip feeling of the 
Mussalmnn community in regard to this matter;.. I would also request the nun Leif of 
the Commission Jo read the proceedings of the Muhammadan Educational Conference held 
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ia Calcutta on tho 16th December, 1007, under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
A. Earle, of the sub-committee meeting held on the 0th Muroh, 1908, and of the second 
meeting of tho Muhammadan Educational Conference both hold at the same place on the 
22nd April, 1908. The reports of these official conferences will throw additional light 
on the subject. How two or three years’ time should make such a ckango in the opinion 
of Government in regard to this subject is something I cannot understand. 

II. — Jurisdiction of the Dacca University. 

If, as is generally believed, the idea in giving a pocket edition of a university to Dacca 
is to reward the Muhammadans of East Bengal for submissively accepting the annul- 
ment of the partition the jurisdiction of the Dacca University should be extended as much 
as possible. A purely residential university may be the correct thing, but it will hardly 
benefit the Mussulman community of East Bengal. A residential university is a luxury 
out of tbo reach of the majority of the members of a proverbially poor community. In 
my opinion, the Dacca University should bo both a residential, as well as an affiliating. 
University. AH the colleges of East Bengal, nay, even those of Assam, may be allowed 
affiliation to this University. 

• ' 

III.— Proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca. 

I am not in favour of a separate college for Muhammadans at Dacca for tho following 
reasons : — 

(«) At best it will be a third-rate college compared to the Dacca College. 

(6) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to he encouraged to compete with 
one another, rather than be separated. Nothing should be done which moy dis- 
courage that spirit of healthy rivalry which prevails in our universities 
to-day. 

(c) By having a Muhammadan college we practically close the doors of all the other 
colleges to Muhammadan students. Any Muhammadan studont going to 
one of the non-Moslem colleges for admission will at once be told : — “ You 
have got a college of your own, why do you come here ? " 

(<i) What we want is not a separate Muhammadan college, but provision for the ad- 
mission of Muhammadan students in larger numbers to existing colleges. 

IT. — Miscellaneous. 

(a) In ail fairness to my co-religionists a number of seats on the senate and the syn- 
dicate should be reserved for Muhammadans proportionate to the numoricnl 
strength of the community in tho Presidency. 

(o) Books containing passages objeotionahle to Muhammadans should never he made 
tcxt-bookB. 

rrh* Versl ^ examinations should not lie held on Muhammadan holidays. 

VV yJ . I >er3 ' a n matriorlation course should not contain any Arabic selections. 

(e) It is an open secret that by fixing tho matriculation age-limit the University is 
tempting tho parents and guardians of students to swear false affidavits. This 
does not speak well of my fellow-countrymen, but 'tho faot remains. This 
affidavit nuisance ought to be stopped. 

(/) Gardening and particularly fruit-gardening, should be introduced on the German plan 
in our schools and colleges. This will, to o great extent, solve the unemployment 
problem. Students who come from the agricultural classes consider it infra dig 
■to follow the occupation of their forefathers. This is the curse of the country. 
■If wo .can impress uy on our boys that it is more dignified to be a prosperous farmer 
or fruit-grower, than to exist as a despised and underpaid clerk, we would be 
doing substantial service to tho country. 

t , enc0Tlni Seinent should ho given to the stud}’ of Urdu, tho lingua franca of 
India, tho language indispensable to the European .residents of the country 
and the Ianguago which promises to be the future langunge of tho whole of Asia. 
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(h) The names of examinees should not be required to bo written on the answer papors 
at the various examinations of the University. The roll number should suffice. 
i(t) Adequate provision should he made in colleges for the tcaohing of Arabic and 
Persian. In Mussulman areas this should bo a condition precedent to recogni- 
tion. 

(j) University education should he of tho general, ns well as of tho teohnical, kind, 
t (k) Tho principal of tho Calcutta Madrassah, the Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
Education, and the members of tho Legislative Council returned by Muham- 
madan electorates should bo ex-officio members of the senate and the syndi- 
cate. 


Ali, The Hon’bie Mr. Altai?. 

The Dacca scheme is excellent; but X am inclined to think that any place within 
•easy reaoh of Dacca, and preferably on the Daccs-Myrnensingh Railway, would be 
■better. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

•(ii) Universities on tho lines of Dacca should gradually be established at every 
divisional headquarters. «. 


Au, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

•(i) I do not consider that tho institution of nny now degreo, such as B. I., will 
servo nny useful purpose. What I would suggest is that such students as will 
take up Arabic and Persian, or tho madrasBah studonts as thoy aro called, shonld 
. he entitled to adopt tho B.A. degree, provided their other qualifications arc equal 
to those of the B.A. student. This can only bo brought about by adopting 
modernised books on tho various subjects in placo of the old ones (oxcopt 
theology and literature) which contain much which is now discarded. For this 
purpose help can bo got from Egypt and othor Islamic countries which havo 
adopted modern methods of teaching through tho modium of Arabic or Persian, 
((ii) I do not think, taking tho presont educational advancement of tho province, that 
there should bo any hurry about creating noiV universities. What is wanted 
is moro lower and upper primary schools. Ono cannot create a place for a uni- 
versity by order. Tho seat of a university should bo a big centre of civil life. 
A residential university has many advantages and I think there is sufficient 
room for founding such a ono in a suburb of Calcutta, leaving tho Caloutta 
colleges alone and giving studonts tho choico of selection. Wo should mako 
the fullest use of tho moans of education available in Calcutta, which are not to 
bo found nnywhoro olso in I/idia. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

I have not studied tho Dacca University schemo myself but Mr. Kemp, Superin- 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India, was a member of ono of tho science committees 
appointed in connection with tho scheme. Ho informs mo that-ha"leaml on enquiry 
that the standard adopted for tho Dacca University degrees was to bo similar to that 
•of other Indian universities and admittedly lower than that of similar institutions in 
England. If it be allowed that standards can bo sottled in committee — a point which 
is perhaps debatable — the now University seems unlikely to initiate any fresh depar- 
ture in Indian education. 
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Arciibold, W. A. J.— Azir, Maulvi Abdul— Baneiuda, J. R. 


Abchbold, W. A. J. 

(i) I was one ol the committee which drew it up. It must bo modified now, ob- 

viously because there is no money to carry it out fully. 

(ii) My own view now, after thinldng very carefully over tho almost insoluble problem 

of university education in Bengal, is that universities of a tcaohing and residential 
type, on tho lines of the Dacca scheme as far as may be possible, but confined 
to honours students as now understood, should bo established at Caloutta and 
Dacca, and possibly at Berhampur and Gauhati. Tho medium of instruction, 

. as such seems to he tho general wish, should bo English and the course for the B.A. 
should be three years and for tho M. A. two years. The courses should bo carried 
on to the M.A. stage, and medicine and engineering should be included in the 
sohomo of studies. Those who obtain degrees should bo designated according to 
their placo of i ducation — B. A. (Cal.), M. A. (Dae.). The other colleges should 
teach up to the B,A. or B.So. pass standard only. Tiro medium of instruc- 
tion should he the vernacular or English, as they might prefer, and tho course 
should be one of three years only. Thoso colleges should be affiliated to a 
university of Bengal (or some other suitable body). 

At first, at all ovents say for ten years, it would be necessary to fix geographical limits 
for tho universities of Caloutta and Dacca, and also for Berhampur and Gauhati, if 
founded. 


• Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) I am concerned only in that part of tho Dacca University scheme which deals with 

Islamic studies. The curriculum requires some additions and alterations, 
particularly in its pre-university course which lias been prepared more in imita- 
tion of the high English school course, than as an independent scheme. 

(ii) Yes; on the lines of the Dacca cehema In Chittagong, Sylliet, and in every other 

division of the Presidency according to the need felt in each in the course of 
time. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

■* 

(i) The system of examinations by compartments contemplated in tho Dacoa 

University scheme is objectionable for the result wili bo that students will find 
it easier to pass them. The standard will, consequently, be lower than in the 
Calcutta University and this will be deplorable indeed. 

Ii Dacca is to havo a separate university of its own it ought to have a fully- 
equipped law college and a fully equipped medical college. A university ought 
to have arrangements for training men for the loomed professions. The facilities 
for training in engineering being great in Caloutta, I do not advocato the opening 
of au engineering eollego there. The Dacca University will bo very imperfect if 
students do not get teaching thore which will qualify thorn for tho learned 
professions of law and medioine and, at the same time, pass examinations in that 
University for degrees in law or medicine. The university that teaches ought 
also to examine. 

(ii) The answer is in the negative ; the existing universities in Indio ought to bo 

unproven and strengthened and as time rolls on, offorts mode whereby the 
University o£ Calcutta — the premier university in India — may become the model 
university of tho East. To realise this consummation liberal Government 
grants and munificent donations ft om private" persons will bo needed and those 
may well bo expected in connection with a university which has existed for 
over hall a century and has justified its existence by turning ou 1 brilliant 
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lawyers, doctors, and tcaohcrs, as •well as men who have been omamonts of tho 
public service. I do not think it -desirable to open new universities and thus 
divert funds from a useful institution which, in spito of its defects and 
imperfeotions, lias done good to tho country. New universities at other 
centres of population within tho Presidency are not needed. Some more- 
colleges at certain centres, perhaps, are needed to relieve tho present congestion, 
e.g., places in East Bengal and tho Burdwan division. Let them, when 
opened, bo affiliated to the Calcutta University. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) Tho decision to mako the proposed Dacca University a teaching body is, in my opin- 

ion, a wise one. But I am not in favour of tho introduction of a system undor 
which almost every student is to be compelled to reside in tho college boarding- 
house. My objection is based on two grounds : — first, tho residential system will 
be far too exponsivo for men of nvorago moans ; and, secondly, its effect on the life 
of tho student may not be entirely wholesome. The proposed constitution of the 
Dacca University 7 also seems to mo to bo very 7 defcctivo. Tho convocation is 
to be merely a deliberative and legislative body, tho council being given tho- 
, supreme executive authority in tho University 7 . Tho composition of the con- 
vocation nnd tho council will be such that nil ical power will be in tho hands of 
the officials, while independent public opinion will hnvo practically no influence 
on the administration of tho University. Another defect of the schcmo is 
that a sharp line of distinction is to bo drawn between European nnd Indinn 
professors. Tho separate electorate for Muliammndnn graduntes and tho collcge- 
for uoll-to-do classes are both open to serious objection on the ground that they 
may lead to a cleavage between tho different sections of tho community 7 . Tho 
provision made in the scheme for imparting post-grndunto instruction nnd pro- 
moting original rcseaich seems to be wholly inadequate. Lastly 7 , as tho idea is to 
make tho Dacca University conform to a type different from that of tho oldor 
universities, I think agriculture, technology, tho fine arts, and commcrco should 
constitute somo of its special features. 

(ii) I do not think it would bo an advantage to establish other universities in BengaT 

cither on the lines of the Dacca schcmo or on other lines. In my opinion, tho 
money which would bo required for such purposes would bo much better utilised 
in improving the Calcutta University nnd the colleges nnd schools affiliated to it. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

I think that tho Government of India should, for tho prosent, abandon tho idea of 
establishing a university at Dacca. Tho main reasons aro : — 

(a) Exigencies of the great war now' raging in Europe. Now that tho strictest econ- 
omy should bo observed in nil tho departments of tho Government tho Dacoa 
University sohemo would needlessly 7 entail a largo financial drain. 

(I*) The comprehensive nature of the post-graduato scheme, already launched in 
Calcutta and duly sanctioned by 7 tho Imperial Government, requires largo 
financial aid from Government. This scheme, I think, should bo pushed 
to a successful issue boforo handling any other separate univorsity scheme 
in Bengal. 

I do not think that other universities con, at present, bo started within this Presidency 7 ter 
advantage. They may, however, bo established when sufficient funds anil ample 
intellectual and material resources aro forthcoming. 
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Bakebjee, Sir Gooboo Dass. 


Banerjee, Sir pooROO Das s. 

"(i) The suggestions I would moko with regard to the Dacca University aro embodied 
in a note reproduced below on tho Daeoa University Committee's report, which 
I wroto at tho request of Lord Carmichael. 

.(ii) I am not prepared to suggest any eontros for tho establishment of universities 
on tho lines of tho Daeoa scheme. 


NOTE. 


General remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific recommendations in tho Dacca 
■University Committee’s report I feel bound to express my admiration for the thorough-’ 
ness of investigation and fairness of discussion which the report, taken as a whole, evinces, 
and for the anxious care with which it has elaborated the scheme of tho proposed univers- 
ity so as to make it a model of a teaching and residential university. 

Teaching university — its advantages. 

A teaching university is certainly better than a mere oxainining university, so far' 
nt least as post-graduate study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with economy, 
one sot of first-class university professors being sufficient to do tho work of higher teaching 
in plnco of different sets for different colleges. 


Residential university — its advantages and disadvantages. 

With nil respect for tho prevailing opinion on the subject I am unable to accept the 
view that the best ideal of a university is one of the residential type. In saying this I ' 
•do not mean to suggest that the Dacca University should be of tho non-residential type. 

I know that there is no room for making any such suggestion, ns the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal are agreed that tho new University should be a residential 
one, and tho point is no longer open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving expres- 
sion to the adverse opinion is to show that, while a residential university has t certain 
advantages, it lias also certain countervailing disadvantages, and that it is not easy to 
•siy which side preponderates. 

A residential university is moro adapted for physical and intellectual education than 
■a. non-residential university by reason of its being able to provide hotter teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what students can secure if left to them- 
selves, and by reason of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain measure of comfort. But it is less adapted 
for moral and religious education by reason of that very excess of help, assurance of com- 
‘ orfc ’ Bn ^ regularity of supervision, which are less helpful in training mon for the rough 
world outside the college walls, where they have to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle 
patiently and cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm resig- 
nation to a will that is inscrutable and supreme. Living with parents or guardians, or 
m small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives students 
far better opportunities of mixing with human beings as human beings, and not merely 
ns students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those moral and spiritual qualities 
so necessary for the world, than the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life in n 
arge hostel, where the largeness in tho number of boarders must make discipline, to a 
great extent, moro mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste, - creed, and 
“f? create unforeseen difficulties in this country. Then, again, judging from foots, 

6 be _ Balcl , t the graduates of tho non-residential Scottish ond German univers- 
T tm “ , ' voara bly with those of the residential universities of England. But 

n ,? ae the point any further for my present purpose, which is only to caution 
f the residential system against being too sanguine, and against seeking to 

enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and watok how it worto at Dacca. 
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Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on such of tho specific recommendations in the report as, 
in my humble opinion, call for any remarks. 

Where I suggest any change I shall try to make the change as small, and as easily 
adjustable with the rest of the general soheme, as possible, consistently with tho object 
I wish to seoure. 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the topics in tho report as being the 
most convenient, if not tho most logical, order. 

Departments of the University — Islamic studies — Sanskritic studies. 

Tho inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct department of the University co- 
ordinate with arts and science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and importance, deserve separ- 
ate consideration, especially in tho university of a province with a large Muhammadan 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamic studies are 
a subordinate branch of arts, I would, for practical convenience, allow them to retain a 
position co-ordinate with arts. 

But the reasons which hold good for Islamic studies, and secure for them a place co- 
ordinate with arts and science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in favour of 
which a similar olaim was put forward beforo the Committee (see pngc 32 of the report), 
nnd which is styled Brahminio studies, but which’ should more properly bo called 
Sonskritio studies, to include the important subjects of Pali nnd Buddhistio literature- 
Sanskritic studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamio studies : the Hindu 
population of Eastern Bengal is quite a considerable portion of tho entire population ; 
and Vikrnmpur near Dacca was, nnd still is a great centre of Sanskrit learning. Theoretical 1 
symmetry and practical justico, therefore, require equal treatment for these two great 
departments of oriental studies. And cither Sanskritic studies should occupy a co- 
ordinate rank with arts as Islamic studies do, or Islamic studies should bo placed ns a 
subordinate branch of arts as Sanskritic studies have been placed in the report. But 
as the latter alternative would involve a much larger measure of change in tho scheme of 
the report, and would give Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies bo made a department of the- 
Dacca University in tho samo m corner as Islamic studies. 

Tho committee express the opinion thnt tho experiment of introducing an Anglo- 
Sanskrit course should bo made in connection with the Snnskrit College in Calcutta. But 
tho Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any degrees in Sanskritic studios liko those 
recommended in Islamic studies, nor can it mako Snnskrit titles equivalent to university 
degrees for any purpose, whereas the committee in tboir report (pngc 101) recommends 
thnt bachelor’s and master’s degrees (B. I. and M. I.) bo conferred in Islamic studies, 
and be regarded as equivalent to tho degrees of B.A. and M.A. for Government employ- 
ment and admission to tho B.L. course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the 
two great departments of oriental learning which requires to be removed, for consider- 
ations of theoretical symmetry, ns well as of praoticnl justico. 

Agriculture. 

Tho omission to include agriculture as a department of tho Dacoa University also- 
calls for remark. 

Bengal iB pre-eminently an agricultural country. Agriculture is tho occupation of 
by far tho greater part of the population, and ngriculturc, directly or indirectly, is tlio- 
chief source of wealth of tho entire population. Tho progress of society, wdth its increase- 
in numbers on tho one hand, demands improvement in agriculture, whilo tho progress of 
science promises fair prospect of such improvement. If tho now University adds a de- 
partment of agriculture, and teaches, and confers degrees in agriculture, many young 
mon who now waste thoir energiosto obtain unprofitable degrees in other faculties will 
readily take to agricultural pursuits (which do not, liko manufacture or commerce, require 
large capital) to tho great relief of ovororowded departments of employment, to thoir 
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own profit, and to tho general well-being of tho country. A doparfcmonfc of agriculture 
wifi bo a far greater boon to tlio country than tho proposed department of Islamic studies. 
Even if this viow’bc considered too sanguine tho experiment ia well worth trying, and I 
would camostly suggest that agriculture bo nddod ns a department of tho Dacca Univers- 
ity, and that a suitable, if modest, eohomo bo framed for a diploma and a degreo in agri- 
■culturc. 

Special colleges— A college for the well-to-do classes. 

Of special colleges which nro recommended to bo included in tbo Dacca Univers- 
ity tho IVomon’s Collego will supply a real want, and will materially help tho cause of 
fomalo education. 

Tho Muhammadan College, though open to objection on tho ground of its being likoly 
±o widon tho difieronco between Hindu and Muhammadan studonts, will bo beneficial to 
tho lattor, and is neeossary for tho department of Islamio studios ; and so it trill be, on 
the whole, a useful part of tho new University sohomo. 

But tho establishment of a collego for the well-to-do classes as a part of tho University 
is opon to grave objection. In tlio first plnoo, there is no necessity for such a oollego in 
connection with the University, ns it is not proposed (see report, page 91) that students of 
that collego should all read for university degrees, and as tho classes for whom such a 
oollego is intended have nmpio means to establish a special collego thcmsolve3. 

In tho second placo, tho inclusion of such a collego in tho University will impair tho 
integrity of university discipline by tho unequal treatment of tho rich and the poor sido 
by side, and will givo ris'o to unhealthy feelings in oaoh class towards tho other. 

In tho third place, those for whom it is intended will benefit far loss by studying in 
such a collego than thoy would by bcooming studonts of an ordinary collego. and joining 
in tlio competition with a bettor, though poorer, class of studonts. 

To introduce distinction botweon tho rioh and tho poor into tho tomplo of learning 
•would ill accord with ono of tho noblest and mo3t cherished of human sentiments. 

I would, therefore, suggest that tho recommendation for tho establishment of a college 
for tho woll-to-do olassos in connection with tho now Univorsity bo not givon oilcot to. 


Arts and science— General courses of itudg. 

Whilo tho committee have wisely adopted tho matriculation certificate of tho 
'Calcutta University as tho qualification for ontranco into tho now Univorsity I cannot 
say that thoy have boon equally wise in following tSo formor Univorsity by allowing 
bifurcation of tho courso of study into tho arts and science courses from tho vory begin- 
ning, with a multiplicity ofoptions in ail tho courses except tho junior courso in seioncc. 

Tho main objection to this early bifurcation is that it onablos a student to become a 
graduate in arts without knowing anything of physios or chemistry, or to become 
a graduate in science without over reading anything of history or logic. And tho main 
objection to allowing a variety of options is that it may givo rise to a porploxing multi- 
plicity of incongruous oombinations of subjects, the junior and senior courses in irfcs 
according to tho committee’s report (are pagos 24 and 25) involving respectively as many- 
.as wontv and fifteen different groups, and some of these groups containing incongruous 
combinations liko history with physics and Sanskrit with zoology. 

Now lot us examino tho reasons why early bifurcation and many options aro allowed. 

The extent of oaoh subject has, it is urged, increased so greatly that a student cannot 
lo expected to be able to aoquiro competent knowledge of any subject unless ho confines 
his attention to a limited number of subjects from tho very boginning of his university 
•career. This is tho reason why early bifurcation of studies into tho arts courso and tho 
science course is considered neeossary. And options aro allowed for tho purpose of en- 
mi * on S f^ eofc Ejects wh'oh thoy like instead of being compelled to study 
,, or w , b they have no aptitude. Those reasons are, no doubt, valid, but thoy 
. 0 °r y reasons which should guide our docision, as there aro reasons to tho con- 

atirl’ 0 0 w “ I0 b “ aV0 been noticed above, which should aiso bo taken into consider- 


° f “ arl y s P° c5a lisation {I speak with all due deference) seem to attach 
too great importance to tho increasing of the amount of aoquircd knowledge, and too 
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littlo importance to thu improving of tlio capacity for acquiring knowledge. An arts 
studont studying a little science, or a science student reading a littlo of an arts subject, 
though ho may thereby ncquiro less knowledge in l>is own department in tho earlier stage 
•of his progress, does not wasto his time, but improves his power of acquiring knowledge 
by varied exercise in a broader field, and, in tho later stages of his progress, ho will bo ablo 
to ndvnnco much faster than ho could by limiting the cxcrciso of his powers within a 
narrow range. 

As for tho view that freedom of choico enables the studont to select subjects for which 
lie has special aptitudo it is enough to say that in tho first place, a student entering 
the University is not likely to bo able to judge whether ho has greater aptitude for ono or 
tho other of two subjects such ns logic and physics, of neither of which ho knows any* 
'thing ; and that, in the second place, what generally determines tho students’ choice of 
a subject, "is not so much his aptitudo for it, ns thu supposed facility of passing his examin- 
ation in it. 

The committee havo not overlooked all this (see report, pngo 20). They propose to 
got over tho difficulty by leaving it to tho University professors to guido students in tho 
selection of subjects which form suitable groups. But this provision is not sufficient to 
avoid unreasonable early specialisation, and perplexing multiplicity of incongruous groups 
ol subjects. It would be better if the University regulations prescribe a small number of 
suitable! alternative groups of subjects for each course, leavening tho arts courso with a 
littlo of science and the scicnco courso with a littlo of arts, so that some breadth and 
variety of culture may be ensured along with early bifurcation into irts and science, and 
unnecessary complications may bo avoided, giving students, nt tho snrao time, somo reason- 
able choico of alternative groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view tho foregoing considerations I would venture to suggest for tho junior 
courses in arts and science tho following groups : — 


In Art*. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


J uniop. corns ns. 

In Seirnee. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 


(o) A vcrnncular language. 

(b) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated ns a half-subject.) 

(3) to (5) 

Either 

rA classical language. 

A j Mathematics. 

(.Physics or chcmhti y. 
or 

« f History. 

Bj Mathematics. 

( Physics or chemistry. 

I include elementary logic in every group because, logio being tho science of reasoning, 
its elementary principles should be known to nil student". Tlio inclusion of clemontnry 
logic will not add much to tho burden of tho student as, considering its extent, and con- 
sidering the case with which tho vernacular languago may bo studied, each may bo treated 
as a half-subject. 

I include physics or chemistry in every group ns much for tho practical valuo of tho 
truths llioy tench, ns for tho importance nnd usefulness of tho methods of reasoning and 
investigation they illustrate. 

And I include mathematics in every group partly for its disciplinary valuo ns a subject 
of study, nnd partly for tho vnluc of the useful truths it embodies. Nor need wo fear that 
a little of elementary mathematics will provo a stumbling-block to many if tho subject 
is properly taught, and if the questions for examination are, as tho committee very pro- 
perly recommend (see report., page 43), “ simple nnd straightforward, directed to di-cover- 
ing what tho student knows, rather than to test his ingenuity." 


(n) A vcrnncular language. 

(fc) Elementnry logic. 

. (Each treated ns a half-subject.) 
(3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 
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For the senior pass course? in nrt amid scienco 1 would venture to suggest the follow- 
ing groups s— 


fiKNIOlt COOKSES. 

In Art*. , 

(1) English. 

(2) A icrnaoular language. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 

t A classical language. 

A l History. 

or 

„ f A classical language. 

" | Philosophy. 
or 

r f History. 
v £ Economics. 
or 

r Philosophy. 

11 (Mathematics. 


In Science. 
(1) »o (3) 

Either 


/•Mathematics. 
A 5 Physics. 
(.Chemistry. 
or 

r Zoology. 

B J Botany. 
(.Physiology. 

or 

r Physiology. 
G ) Chemistry. 
(.Zoology. 

or 


or ( Botany, 

f Mathematics. D ) Chemistry. 

(. Physics or chemistry. (. Zoology. 

In (ho scheme of honours conrses I sugge-sl no ohnngo. Tho oommittoo very properly 
consider ono honours snbjeot as equivalent to two pass subjects. 


Examination by compartment ». 

I am unnblo to ngreowith tho committee in their recommendation that a candidate 
for a degreo may be examined in tho different subjects of his course " by compartments ", 
that ir, by instalments ( sec report, page 23). This is ngninst tho recommendation ot tho 
Indian Universities’ Commission of 1902, and there are strong reasons ngninst tho com- 
mittee's proposal. 

Tho argument in favour of examination liy compartments is this that, ns tho strain 
of preparing for examination in all thf subjects of tho course at ono trial is great, a can- 
didate should bo allowed to pass first in ono of tho subjects of tho course, and then to' 
prepare in tho remaining subjects, giving exclusive attention to them, and to pass in. them. 
That, no doubt, would bo advantageous to tho candidate, but that system of examination, 
would be an inferior test of the candidate's fitness. If more subjects than one are pre- 
scribed for a course tho object of examination should bo to test tho candidate's fitness 
for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all tho«o subjects, and for improving his mind by 
tho training received in tho course of their study. It cannot bo said that it is till same 
thing whether ono is ablo to study, and retain the knowledge of, two subjects simultane- 
ously or successively. In tho latter case, tho student only shows capacity to study one 
subject ot a timo, and that enpneity is evidently inferior to tho capacity for studying 
two or more subjects together. 

Moreover, examination by compartments will introduce complications end add much 
to tho work of tho University. 

I would, therefore, suggest that tho recommendation of tho committee in this respeofc 
bo not given effect to. 


Bengali booh of a Ihiliammadan character. 

• Whilo fully sympathising with tho desire of tho committoo (see report, page 31) 
that Bengali literature should expand by including such subjects and ideas from Arabic 
and Persian sources as will interest Muhammadan studonts I would suggest that their 
recommendation for tho encouregoment by Government and tho University of authors 
t< J.? ra P nro on thoso lines should carry with it a qualification to tho effeot thot, 
whilo Bengali literature should onric h its elf by borrowing freely materials In the shape of 
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subjects, ideas, and oven words, from Arabic and Persian sources, the struoturo and 
genius of tho langungo in point of form should remain Bengali, and should not bocomo 
vitiated into Arabiciscd or Porsianised Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well-known 
publications .tho languago of which is not unaptly called Anglicised Bengali. 

Text-boolcs. 

With regard to text-books tho commiltoo observe : — " Wo consider that, while 
books must be proscribed in tho enso of examination in literature, they should not be sot • 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far ns may bo required to indicate tho 
standard or contonts of a courso ” (report, page 43). 

What is stated in this oxtract by way of exception should, I think, como by way oF 
rule, and I would suggest that text-books bo prescribed or recommended in each subject 
to indiente the standard and contents of the course. *, 

' It is very desirable thnt text-books should bo proscribed because:— 

(а) It is oxtrcnicly diflloult to define tho limits of a subject in many eases by a 

more syllabus. 

(б) It is exceedingly inconvenient for tho student to roviso tho matter dealt with 

in previous lcoturcs, and to proparo himself to follow with readiness succeed- 
ing lectures, unless lio has a text-book to refer to. 

(c) It conducos to precisian of thought and language on tho part of tho student 

if ho has a text-book to follow. 

(d) After nil, it is impossible to avoid having a text-book, tho lectures taking 

its place so far ns tho teacher is concerned, and tho notes of tho lectures 
taking its place as regards tho pupil. 

As for tho two main objections against text-books, namely, thnt thoy enconrago cram- 
ming, and they confine the student to tho books when ho ought to loam tho subjeots, 
thoy nri«o only when unsuitable text-hooks and inefficient modes of tcnching aro adopted. 
With suitable text-books and judicious teaching tho evils npprehended mil disappear. 

Grading of candidates. 

Tho committee recommend that, for tho intermediate examinations, 33 por cont of 
tho marks in each subject should bo necessary to secure a pass, and 50 per cent nnd 70 
per cent, respectively, in tho aggregate to secure a second class nnd a first class (report, 
page 43). 

The percentages required for a pas> and a second class are fair ; but tho pcrccnlngo 
required for a first class ia too high, and it should not exceed GO, when tho Calcutta Univers- 
ity require-, only 50 ( see regulations, < hapler XXXI, general, paragraph 1, and chap- 
ter XXXV, general, paragraph 1). 

It ig true the staudaid for a first che-s should ho high ; but it should not bo so high 
ns. to bo unattainable except by a few, especially for an examination at an early stage 
like the intermediate examination. Intelligent and diligent studonts should, in the early 
stages of their progress, bo encouraged to attain a first class, and their success will, ns a 
rule, be an incentive to exertion for further nnd greater success in Inter stages, while failure 
often nets as a blight. The proverb “ nothing succeeds so well ns success ” is as true of 
an academic career as it is of other careers in life. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the minimum of marks for n first class should not bo 
higher than GO per cent. 

Conduct oj examinations. 

method recommended by tho rommittco (roport, pages 45 nnd 46) for tho 
■inntions, nnd for dealing with doubtful eases, is excellent so far as it goes, 
'<i add ono more precaution to guard against all chnnco of error, 
ibor of candidates is largo llioro is always an npprcoiablo chance of 
of oven tho most careful examiner. I would, therefore, suggest that 
,’esult of an examination is published, any candidates nro found to Imvo 
Aject only, to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their papers in tho 
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subject in which each has failed should he re-examined on the method of marking already 
adopted, and without any alteration of the standard. 

No similar precaution is needed whore a candidate fails in two or more subjects as 
the chance of two or more examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect of one 
and the same candidate is very small, being in mathematical language a small quantity 
of the second or a Iowdt order. 

A rnle like the one I have suggested above was tentatively adopted by tho Calcutta 
University many years ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of orror and 
to work well on the whole, and was followed year after year ; and it is now part of the 
regulations (see chapter XXV, paragraph 7). 

Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who fail (report, pages 47 and 48) appear 
to he somewhat hard. 

Students who fail at tho first trial may, as a rule, be presumed to be intellectually in- 
ferior to those who succeed. But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
snoh as ill-health or distraction from domestic troubles, may account for suck failure 
without there being any inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otherwise than 
through wilful negligence ought to have generous and encouraging treatment Though 
colleges in their own interest may refuse to readmit them unsuccessful students in their 
Interest require suitable provision for their further Btudy. 

I would, therefore, suggest that no hard-and-fast rule like the one reoommended by the 
committee, that readmission should not exceed 20 per cent of the total number of students 
in the class, should be adopted. 

And I would strongly object to the rule recommended that “ a candidate who fails 
at the M.A. or M.Sc. examination may be re-examined once, but should not he eligible 
for more than a third dass”. 

Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be encouraged. ‘ Try again ’ is a good 
rule, and it should be allowed to be followed. In most fields of work success is often 
attained after repeated failures. And, -even in the field of learning, persevering effort, 
notwithstanding many failures, has been found to be crowned with sucoess. Nor is the 
rule recommended in the report, necessary for stopping unreasonable persistency. 
Students who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist from any further vain 
attempts. So that the only purpose whioh tho rule will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance in those who are shut out from trying their chonce. Where there is 
a natural guarantee against an evil any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than useless. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the rule restricting the opportunities of studonts who 
fail for trying their chance again should not he adopted, and that, in place of it, tho 
contrary rule followed in the Calcutta University be laid down, expressly allowing 
unsucc essful students to appear at one or more subsequent examinations. * 


[The staff. 

The grading of the staff in the report (pages 50 to 58) is open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and perplexing considerations. It lias 
been dealt with by the committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is liable to bo 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter is of vital importance to the efficiency of 
tbo university, such criticism cannot he avoided ; and I shall say what I think ought 
deference, but without reserve. 

deals, in the first place, with the grading of teachers according to the services 
fbur classes ' ?£_ belon S> 01 the termB on they are employed, and divides them into 


W Members of the Indian Educational Service. 

Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

(ni) Members of the Subordinate Educational Servico. 

(iv) Junior assistants, or young graduates appointed temporarily. 
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It then classifies them according to their academic status in the University into fivo 
classes : — 

{a) Senior university professors. 

(6) University professors. 

(c) Professors, 

(d) Assistant professors. 

(c) Junior assistants. 

For the former mode of division the committee are not responsible as they liavo 
only taken it as they found it ; and, if the division is objectionable, the fault lies with tho 
educational ssrvico regulations, with whioh we arc not directly concerned now. Tho 
only remark that may bo hero made in passing is that the division of a service like tho 
educational servico into two different sections, the members of which very often do tho 
samo sort of work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy unequal advantages, must 
bo open to objection. But bo that tvs it may, the classification of tho teaching Btaff “ ac- 
cording to their academic status in the University”, regarding which tho committee arc 
not hampered by any departmental regulations, ought not to bo open to any such objec- 
tion. 

And yet wc find that out of tho six university professorships (that is, professorships 
of the highest rank) fivo aro allotted to the Indian educational service, and only ono, 
namely, tho professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted to tho Provincial educational scrvico, 
though there is no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial Educational 
servico ns university professors, in mathematics and philosophy in any case. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be shown to ono section of tho 
educational service as against another section containing, in ninny instances, equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to tho best interests of tho University by 
impairing tho growth of harmonious relations among teachers, nnd by weakening tho 
reverence of pupils for.the juslico of the administration of their University. It is quilo 
true that, according to tho highest standard of propriety, so long as a teacher thinks it 
fit to hold offico ho ought to work in perfect harmony with his colleagues, notwithstanding 
any inequality of treatment, nnd so long as a student continues to belong to a university 
ho ought to have unfailing reverence for its administration, notwithstanding any faults 
in it. But such high standard of conduct is not always attainable. Nor must wo over- 
look an important point of difference between education and other departments of civil 
administration. An administrator's work may be deemed as done if lie succeeds in en- 
forcing obedience, whether voluntary or not, nnd if ho can ensure a course of outward 
conduct in accordance with his rules, whatever the inward feelings of tho people may bo ; 
but an educator’s work can never bo said to bo done unless he is able to sccuro voluntary 
obedience, and to influence the inward motives of conduct, in his pupils. And faith in 
the justice of the educating agency is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience, 
and to influence tho inward motives of those receiving education. 

I would, therefore, suggest that three out of the six University professorships be allotted 
to tho Provincial Service. 

Missionary hostels. 

The opinion expressed in the roport (page 71) in favour of allowing missionary bodies 
to conduct hostels under tho auspices and authority of a college should not bo given 
effect to os the working of such hostels may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

Discipline — Finality of orders. 

With all respect for tho position of tho principal of n college, and with every 
desire to maintain his authority, I would suggest that cases of offences involving rustica- 
tion for any period, or expulsion (dealt with at page 77 of the roport) should bo referred 
to tho managing body of tho college, with the principal’s recommendation. 

I make this suggestion having regard to the severity of tlic punishments of rustica- 
tion and expulsion, and I may add that my suggestion is in accordance with tho view of 
the majority of the committee. 


d2 
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Attendance at lectures. 

The committee recommend the adoption of fivo general principles, or rules, with 
regard to attendance at lectures (report, pngo 77). The first of theso is that attendance 
at lectures should be compulsory ; and, if that rule is adopted, wilful failure to nttend 
must, as the second rule provides, be dealt with as a breach of discipline. But failure 
to attend lectures on ono subjeot, though wilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part 
of those who know that subject well to spend their timo more profitably in studying 
another subject in which thoy nro deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect 
to the lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of discipline will bo hard. 

I would, therefore, suggest that attendance at only a certain percentage of tho lectures 
(say 60 per cent) should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of Btudcnts in each subject, and will, 
at tho same time, give them reasonable freedom of utilising their time in the study of 
other subjects if thoy think fit. 

With tho modification suggested above, rule (5) will not bo necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is only a means to an end, namely, 
tho ensuring of training ; and where, from tho class exercises submitted by a student, 
that ond is found to have been attained, to debar such a student from presenting himself 
for examination will bo an unnecessary hardship. 

Then, again, it should be borno in mind that college students are young men with suffi- 
cient sense to understand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and perversely 
absent themselves from lectures which are really profitable to them. And an artificial 
rule making attendance nt all lcclifres compulsory will weaken the natural incentive to 
make them attractive in order to ensure attendance. 


Jletigious instruction. 

The committee observe (report, page 78) that thoy “ do not find it possiblo to lay 
down any general rules or principles regarding religious instruction and observance in the 
University.” It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down such rules, but it cannot be said to 
bo impossible. The difficulty, however, has to bo mot in a residential university. Wo 
propose to control tho conduct of tho student during all the 24 hours of the day, to pro- 
vide for his physical and intellectual training, and also, to somo extent, for his moral train- 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious training should bo wholly neglected. A_ 
student ulio is religiously inclined will, it is true, arrange for liis prayers and observances ; 
but, in the majority of cases, the greater truths of Ido which religion teaches, and the 
higher duties uhich it inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lio in the remote- 
future, will bo neglected by reason of the lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the 
fruits of whose performance nro immediate, engrossing all our attention. 

• I would, therefore, suggest, that facilities for prayers bo afforded, and some timo set 
apart for prayer in the daily routine of the hostel to call the attention of students to their 
rchgous duties. 


Physical training — Healthy rivalry. 


. Th® committee recommend encouragement to games and sportB and to the healthy 
rivalry of inter-collegiate and university competitions (report, page 79). 

. • c “ e qualification “ healthy rivalry" is very important to bear in mind ; for contests 
m games and sports, if too keenly pursued, may load to unhealthy rivalry, which is bad 
t h° ltii' 1 ct “ oa ^ physical considerations, and which may prove positively injurious 


, , k® oiflcct Bhould bo to make our students not fashionable athletes fit only for display 
i . drill <m the cribket or foot ball field whore there is a large prize to be won, 

. ._r?, an “ “ a ™y young men. capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
gu m tne ordinary affairs of life without any admiring crowd around to cheer 
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Administration o/ the University — Convocation. 

Tlio oommittco in their report (pngo 131) recommend that the convocation should 
bo composed of certain office-bearers, and certain classes of members, ano of which is to 
consist oi five Muhammadan graduates to be elected by Muhammadan registered 
graduates. 

There is no objection to tin's class consisting of Jive Muhammadan graduates ; hut it is 
not dcsirnblo that it should bo chosen by an elcetorato compoaotl of Muhammadan regis- 
tered graduates. Tho constitution of a separate Muhammadan electorate will accentuate 
the difference between Hindus and Muhammadans when there is no necessity for such a 
provision, and when tho five Muhammadan graduates may be elected by tho u hole body 
of registered graduates. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the clerc ith group of members of the convocation be 
elected by the general body of registered graduates. 


Banerjee, .Iaygopal. 

(i) No. 

(ii) Teaching universities adopting gradually tho ro-ido»ti.il system with referonco 

to local conditions and needs enn cerlninly bo established at centies like 
Rajshalii, Murshidabad.Nuddea, Bunlwan, and Khulna. The question of ade- 
quate finance is a very serious one ns thcro is considerable danger of loweiing 
the fitumlnrd in mofussil contres which can hardly become sclf-x-ontnincd .irons 
of high education and culture on an equal footing with Calcutta, with her 
accumulated resources nnd traditious as ono of the chief cittcs of India. 

It is also dc«irnble, when Mich local universities nro organised, to «sk them to 
specialise nnd confine themselves to certain branches of higher edue.it ton for 
cultivating which particular localities may possess special advantages, fa< ilitics, 
and aptitude. Tor instance, these future universities may specialise in Suns- 
kvitic or Islamic studies, in ngrioAilliire, in particular departments of commcrco 
aud industry, instead of in all of them, aiming at competing with the mother 
University in the purely literacy branches. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes; I would approve of tho Dacca University scheme, and would suggest that 

the colleges in the Dacca division may be affiliated to it, if they clioosc. 

(ii) Such tenohing and federal universities should ultimately bo established in each 

division. I would suggest that, at present, Bajshahi and Berlmmpur might be 
made such centres. 


Banerjee, Muraey Char. 

fi) Hie Dacca University schema may be recommended, with tho following reserv- 
ations : — 

(а) Tho scheme should not ho given effect to until tho Calcutta University is 

improved and raised to tho status of a teaching university. It is absurd 
to propose ,ihc founding of a now teaching university in_ on out-of-the-way 
and less important plnco, abandoning tho old University in n wretched con- 
dition. 

(б) Residence should not bo compulsory upon theso who are able to livo with 

their families and natural guardianB. 

(c) The cost of education should not bo modo so high cs to escludo middle-class 
peoplo from tho benefits of the University. 
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(d) Thera should bo a sufficient number of stipends nnd free studentships to enable 
meritorious poor students to pursue their studies at the University. 

(ii) Yes ; other universities on tho lino of the Dacca scheme may bo established at 
other centres of population, say, at Burdwan, Bajshahi, Barisal, Mymensingh, 
Cliittngong, when funds nro availablo, but not until tho Calcutta University is 
already raised to tho ideal standard. All funds availablo should be devoted to 
tho removal of tho defects of tho Calcutta University before tho opening' of any 
other university in the Presidency is taken in hand. 


Banehjee, Sasi Sekhab. 

(i) The only points requiring comments are: — 

(a) That plucked M. A.’s have boon given only a second chance of redeeming 
their failure and that, in case of success at this stage, candidate* trill bo 
placed in tho third division. 

(&) That provision has been made for a college for tho well-to-do classes. 

(c) That thcro is no provision made for the study of French or Latin at the doctor- 
ate stage. 

(ii) I do not think that, under tho existing financial state of firings, it is practicable 
to establish other universities on tho lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on other lines 
at other centres of population within tho Presidency. Thcro may, however, 
be a group of colleges for different departments of study in the some place, 
but under tho Calcutta University. Big centres of learning may thus be 
gradually formed at much le$3 cost, nnd without multiplying the number of 
universities. ✓ 


Bakerji, Umachaban. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme ; I regrot to find that the' original 
cost, whioh was sot down at 07 (sixty-soven) lakhs in round numbers, has been 
reduced to about 11 lakhsowing to tho great financial, stringency. The scheme 
is excellent so far ns it goes. 1 should like to see the establishment of a great 
institute composed of distinguished university professors nnd lecturers in 
history and economics and eminent Pandits who have specially studied tho 
ancient Pvranas, Iti/iasas and Dhirma-raslras, both in Snnslcrit and Pali, and 
maulvis learned in Arabio and Persian loro, for carrying on research work in 
the field. of ancient Indian history and oconoroics. I nm strongly of opinion 
that anciont Indian history has yet to bo written. Tho bo3t books on the 
subject, written in England arc incomploto and unsatisfactory. Another 
suggestion I wish to make in this connection is that the provision for the tenching 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and Persian is wholly inadequate. Tlioro should be- 
... _ professorships in tho Indian educational service in those subjects. 

(u) In my judgment, universities on the lines of tho Patna scheme could, with advan- 
tage, be established at other centres of population in this Presidency. To 
prevent undue congestion in Caloutta colleges I think a university ought to be 
established at Bankura or Rajskahi ; the climate of tho former is undoubtedly 
- good, that of tho latter is also fair ; ond in both places thoro is a first-grade 
college j the oollegc at Bankura is comparatively small and is capablo of further 
improvement ; other oolloges may be started in tho locality. At Rajskahi there- 
is o big .first-grade Government collogo ; other oolleges should bo set up thcro; 
the position of Rajshaki would be more central ; in North Bengal nt present 
tnerij is another first-grade college started this yoar at.Rangpur ; and the 
nrst-grade oollege.of His Highness tho Maharaja of Coooh Bokar is not far off. 

An oriental turivssriiy retaining somo of the prominent features of the anoient 
name i universities specially suited to tho requirements of the present society in 
• -Bengal might be conveniently started in Calcutta. 
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Tho Calcutta University, which was originally modelled on the London University, 
is now boing developed somowhat on Oxford or Cambridge lines. Thus, tho 
Univorsity, which was formerly an examining body, pure and simple, has now 
bccomo moro or less a tcaohing Univorsity also. 

The recently started University at Bcnoros is, to all intents and purposes, a compend- 
ious edition of the Oxford Univorsity, with tho oriental side considerably modified. 
Such a University, as I liavo previously obsorved, cannot adequately meet the 
imporntivo needs of the rising generation of Indian youths. 

The oriontal university, the" orcation of which is advocated hero, may proceed on tho 
following lines : — 


A. — The Oriental Faculty. 


(a) Thoro should bo amplo provision for tho highest teaching of Sanskrit and Pali 

literature and soicnce in tlioir manifold aspeots. The medium oi instruction 
should bo Sanskrit oj^ Pali, ns tho enso may be, with occasional uso of tho verna- 
cular or vernaculars. 1 ' 

(b) There should bo amplo provision for tho highest teaching of Arabic and Persian 

literature and soionco in their manifold nspccts. Tho medium of instruction 
should bo Arabic or Persian, as tho case may bo, with occasional uso of the 
vcrnnoulnr or vernaculars. 

(c) Satisfactory arrangements should bo mado for tho advancod teaching of Bengali, 

Hindi, Urdu, and other Indian vernaculars. Tho medium of instruction should 
bo tho vcrnnoulnr concerned. 


JJ . — The Occidental Faculty. 

(а) Satisfactory arrangements should bo mndo for the advanced teaching of English 

literature, philosophy, and soionco. Tho medium of tcncliing should bo English. 
Theso subjoots should form a subordinate part. 

(б) There should bo a technical side also. The medium of instruction should bo the 

student’s own vernacular. 

Tho method of examination should bo a harmonious blend of tho modern European 
system and the ancient Indian one. 


Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of. 

A recent communiqul from tho Government of Bengal gives tho official history of 
the movement to establish a university at Dacca. It is clear from this statement that 
tho scheme in some form has been submitted to tho Secretary of Slate and has received 
his general approval. AVliat is not clear, however, is to what extent tho approved scheme 
corresponds to tho original draft in tho Report of tho Dacca University Committco printed 
in 1012. In ignorance of tho provisions of tho approved sohemo, wo arc not in a position 
to offer detailed criticisms or suggestions, but, having gathered from tlio closing paragraph 
of the Government communiqul that tho wholo question of tho constitution of tho proposed 
University is open for consideration by this Commission, wo nro anxious to submit 
recommendations on certain points which appear to us to ho of vital importance. 

In tho first place, tho provision of a department of Islamic studios seems to mark a 
ohange of policy on tho part of Government with regard to religious education. This 
impression is confirmed by tho following passago in the speech of Lord Hardingo on tho 
occasion of tho laying of tho foundation-stone of tho Hindu University at Benares: 

“ Tho Education Commission appointed by Lord Ripon, while recognising that the 
declared neutrality of tho State forbids it connecting tho institutions directly 
maintained by it with any ono form of faith, suggested, tho establishment of 
institutions of widely different types in which might bo inculcated such forms 
of faith as various sections of tho community may accept as desirable for tho 
formation of oliaraotcr and the awakening of thought. That Commission 
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touched with an unerring finger the weakest spot in our existing system ; for, 
though something may be done by mental and moral discipline, and something 
by the precopt and example of professors, these aro but shifting 6»nds upon 
which to build character without the foundation of religious teaching and tho 
steadying influence of a religious atmosphere. My own personal conviction, 
strengthened by what I have seen in other lands, is that education without 
religion is o! little worth.” 


Without entering upon any disoussion on the merits of this change of policy wc dcsre 
to point out that, while the religious needs and desires of the Muhammadan community 
are provided for in the Dacoa scheme, the interests of other religious communities bavo 
not received like recognition. We note that, at a later date, the scheme was modified 
so as to include a department of Sanskritio studies, which seems to Bhow that this defect 
had become apparent and that some attempt was made to rectify it in at least one direc- 
tion. But, as regards provision for the religious needs and desires of the Christian com- 
munity, all that we know to havo been contemplated is a college under private auspices 
and of a sectarian type suited to the needs of but one, andfthat a comparatively small, 
section of the community concerned. We refer, of course, to the tentative understanding 
arrived at between the Government of Bengal and the Oxford Mission. On this point it 
mil be sufficient to add that, according to the Census of 1011, the Protestant Christian 
community of East Bengal included 11,70® Baptists and 2,235 Anglicans, We submit 
that Government should recognise that the Free Church Protestant community, 
which is five times us numerous as the Anglican, cannot accept an exclusive High Anglican 
institution as in any sense an adequate provision for the higher education of the Protestant 
Christian community of East Bengal. The disproportion between the two sections of 
the community will be found very much greater if Assam be included in the area to ho 
covered by the Dacca University. 

We think the ideal for a Christian college in tho University to meet the need would 
be to establish it on a basis sufficiently broad to serve tho general interests of the whole 
community concerned. Bepresentations made to the Oxford Mission with tin's end ill 
view, unfortunately proved abortive. This being the case, whether or no tho Oxford 
Mission College be established, an institution of the kind thus indicated is necessary to 
provide for the actual needB of the great majority of ProtesfantChristiansin the University 
area. 


, . ^ T ^S aTt l to the provision of such a college the Christian community -may, we 
* rr • propriety claim from Government financial assistance similar to that accorded 
in the University schemo to the Muhammadan community, and it seems to ns that great 
injustice will bo done if such aid be not ultimately forthcoming. 

meantime, the Baptist Missionary Society has drafted proposals for the estab- 
13 ment of a University hall of residence as an integral part of the Dacca University 
. "**“ thus to he founded would be broadly Christian in character, Christians 

all denominations being eligible for appointment on tho staff and council of manage- 
ment ; but, to secure permanence, the Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland would assume responsibility for the maintenance of the hall till such time as it 
possi le to secure such a legally constituted inter- denominational counoil or board of 
rol as would commend itself to Government and the authorities of the University. 
* * ke stuff should consist of a warden and a tutor or tutors, the idea 

1 j, should arrange for the tutorial supervision of students in residence 
1 “h, ouptebutc to the general life and work of the University, in that its staff 
yj %, rrU er a ., nui uber of lectures in some special subject or subjects approved 
. university, either m the hall itsolf or elsewhere, as the University might deter- 
mmlifW' Provided that any member of tho staff so engaged should he academically • 
recognised by the syndicate for this purposo. Tho authorities of the 
Universitv fa. Wake arrangements with one or more of the colleges of the 

lectures anti manr n B ?“ ,S f'° n - of stu £ ents residing in the hall to recognised courses of 
Sate anS 1 ? Mnictlon - ?' c “«*« of students resident in tho ball, under- 
f rum fa. ™ P os i -graduate, would be limited for tfio present to fifty, the aim being to 
so urn for each student individual attention from the narden and tutors. It is under- 
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stood that tho site and architectural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and lecture-rooms as might become necessary through the gradual 
•development of its activities. 

Tho advantages of such a University hall of residence will bo obvious. Hirst, it 
would secure tutorial supervision of tho kind recognised as particularly desirable in tho 
original draft of the scheme (vide Dacca University Commillco Report, page 7C). Secondly, 
as exercising, in somo measure, collegiate functions, it would be virtually a Christian collcgo 
in embryo and, therefore, capable of development in course of time into a fully-equipped 
collegiate institution. Thirdly, a further, and, in the view of the Baptist Mission, a very 
important, advantage would be that it would afford an opportunity to conserve and give 
permanence to the valuable work carried on for many years for college students in the 
Baptist Mission Hostel. 

As regards ways and'means we ask, in the first place, for the allocation of a site in tho 
University area suitable for the erection of the proposed University hall of residence 
at such time as may be practicable in connection with the realisation of the University 
scheme ns a whole. If it should not be found feasible, on account of financial stringency, 
for Government to find adequate funds for tho erection of the necessary buildings, tho 
desired end might be secured by the aid of a contribution on the part of the Baptist 
Mission from moneys realisable by tho sale of its present iiostcl and site. As a tempo- 
rary measure, however, involving comparatively little expense, one of the following 
alternatives might be adopted, we., the allocation by Government of some building 
appropriately situated to serve the purpose in view, or the raising of the status of tho 
present hostel so as to constitute it a university hall of residence. 

In making these proposals primarily in the interests of the Christian <omiminity tho 
Baptist Mission lias not lost sight of the needs of non-Christian students w hose parents 
may desire for them the advantages of the influence nnd discipline «f a Christian 
institution. These proposals would not debar a limited number of such students front 
admission. 

Wo also dcsiro to point out the importance, in connection with the establishment of 
the now University, of giving full scope to the forces which have played so beneficent a 
part in tho intellectual nnd moral life of India through the agency of cducat’onal institu- 
tions under Christian control. 

In conclusion, we arc able to state that these proposals not only have the full approval 
of the home board of tho Baptist Missionary Society, but arc also supported by tlic un- 
-animous recommendation of the Bengal and Assam Representative Council of Missions. 


Baudaloi, N. C. 

(ii) As I belong to Assam, nnd ns tho ecliools and colleges there nro under tho Calcutta 
University, I would suggest that a small university bo established at Gauhati 
to make "tlic province autonomous. 


Basu. Satyendra Nath. 

A second university in Bengal may bo desirable. But the university should lie, 
as far ns practicable, a self-governing institution, leaving room for Government supervi- 
sion whore necessary, conducted mainly by persons having experience in tcnching nnd 
po ac cs'ing intimato knowledge of Indian life nnd tlic needs and requirements of the 
-country*. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) Wc hnvo considered the Dacca scheme. 

It docs not appeal to us as it distinctly favours a particular class of students. 
A Moslem university self-contained no one can object to ; but n public uni- 
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veraity open to different classes of (students in which one of them is hkcly to 
rcccivo moro favourable treatment tlmii another is extremely ‘objectionable, 
especially in a country where Moslem anil Hindu questions require very careful 
consideration. A local university is very desirable, but \re are so short of 
funds, of teachers, of equipment, that wo feel that the timo lias not arrived for 
establishing local universities. Isugc-imd influential colleges, like the Krishna, 
gar College, have not their proper position owing to miserly treatment, nnd, 
unless ono is quite sure of nd equate educational grants, it is better not to 
think of them at present. Large benefactions in the olden days largely depended 
Upon religious feeling and faith. They nro not attracted by tho present educa- 
tional system. Tbo people are ]>oor and the middle elapses have not much to 
spare. The call upon the richer classes is multifarious and often proves oppres- 
sive. Tho rich men of Bengal mostly do not live in their districts and it is 
felt that local sympathies are weakening. Tho cost of education of our people 
must be largely met from public revenues ami, unless Government is prepared 
to retrench in other direct Inns, the educational needs of our people will not be 
met satisfactorily. 

Tho Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, tho rcsultof a 
mistaken administrative policy. Tiie preferential treatment of a class was 
perhaps duo to it. Different entrance qualifications nrr provided for different 
classes of students. Preferential provisions nro nl“0 noticeable in matters of 
different classes of teachers. The scheme docs not seem to be financially sound, 
Tho standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University. 

SystcmB of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission havo 
been adopted. We do not think that such university schemes ought to ho adopted 
in different parts of Bengal. 


Bctlmno College, Calcutta. 

(i) Yes } I heartily approve of tho Dacca University scheme, under certain modi- 

_ D K fications. Some of the ohjcctionablo features of the 

” ‘ ' original scheme havo been given up, hut some, unfor- 
tunately, Tcmnin. Tho attempt to manufacture a vernacular for Dncca should dc 
abandoned. Tho different eollcges should not havo separate services, «•*•» 
different pay nml. prospects for tlioir teachers. Teachers of Indian subjects (/.&, 
Sanskrit nnd Persian) in which few Europeans are available here ns competent 
tcaohcrs should not be treated os inferior to teachers of other subjects. 

Tho distinction between tiie Indian and the Provincial services should bo abolished. 
Those who teach in rollcgcs should belong to one nnd the same service so that, 
unliko the lecturers under the present system, they may nil l>o enabled to 
moot tho intellectual requirements of a coliogo teacher’s life. 

(ii) Universities of tho projected Dacca type cannot, at present, bo established with 

Ben, P. K. advantage outsido Calcutta for the reason that they 

Bhatta cha^k, k. c. * Re{c t * l ° necessary control of sufficiently enlightened 

Bob, P. o. ' public opinion on the spot. 

ChowUraiy.B. K. 1 

Chrtterjeo, K. B. 

Bengal should possess at least Gvc’univcrsitics, with sharply distinguishing characters. 
Jtoy, D. n. Berhnmpur and Rajshnhi may well be scats of teaching 

. ’ nnd residential universities, Bankura and Faridpur 

may, in future, bo scats of similar universities. The unwieldy University of 
Calcutta should bo split up as early as possible. Finnnoinl considerations should 
not bo raised against it. 
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BuATTACIIARJEE, MOIUNI MOIIAN. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) Tho Dacca University schomo* lias copied tlio Calcutta University regulations 
regarding the general courses of study. For instance, it has adopted the 
divisions of tho Caloutta University courso in arts, as well as in science, and 
provided for six years’ residence and study with three examinations. An ex- 
amination nt tho end of tho third year for some of tho alternative subjects is 
also presoribod, thus multiplying examinations. Under tho Daooa scheme also 
it is possiblo for a student to appear at tho I. A. examination with suoh widely 
divergent and unconnected subjects ns English, Bengali, mathematics, Sanskrit, 
and logic, and to obtain tho B. A. degree with such a combination of subjects 
ns English, Sanskrit, and mathematics. As under tho Caloutta University 
regulations, it permits a student of tho 20th contury to graduato without giving 
him an elementary knowledge of Bcionce. Tho principle of concentration and 
distribution in the selection of subjects has boon ignored equally in tlio Calcutta 
nnd tho Dacca soliomcs. Sly criticism of tho Calcutta regulations would, therefore, 
apply equally to tho Dacca University scheme so far as its courses of study aro 
concerned. It is rather strange that a committee called upon to draw up a 
scheme for a better typo of university should have taken tho existing University 
as its model in order to facilitate tho transfer of students from one university 
to the other. This, apparently, is tho consideration which weighod most with the 
Dacoa University Commission in imitating tho Calcutta regulations regarding 
the courses of study and divisions in nrts and science ; for wo find tho following 
passage in chapter VI of its report : — “ Tho Dacca University should adopt tho 
length and division of tho Calcutta oourso in nrts nnd science, which are well 
suited to tho Btudcnts who begin their university enreer nt the stago of develop- 
ment reached by 'a boy who lias passed through a Bengal high school. 
Uniformity in this respect will also bo convenient in the case of two universities 
whoso students, drawn from tho same area, may somotimes bo compelled to 
transfer from one university to tho othor 

I should like to add a few words regarding tho B. A. honours course. The honours 
student of a subject is required to take tho pass course in ono oilier subject only, 
viz., English. Tho honours student in English is not required to study any other subject, 
or to take even tho pass courso in English. This sclicmo is objectionable from many 
points of view. Most of tlio students would Ioavo the University after graduating. They 
would bo known as graduates of the University, nnd a graduate of the University should, 
I” think, have at least tho rudiments of culture. But culture is tho product of a liberal 
education which imparts to students a knowledge of some at least of the main branches 
of study, in arts or in science. Education cannot be said to be liberal if it lays too 
much stress on ono branch of study to the exclusion or neglect of the other cognnto 
branches. A student who, under this scheme, passes tho B. A. examination with 
honours in English will surely not have a good all-round education and English 
literature will have little abiding interest for him, apart from English history or the 
main currents of philosophical thought. 

Probably the Commission was guided by considerations of specialised and advanced 
study to bo taken up later on. But research or advanced work in a subject is not possible, 
and is likely to bo barren of results unless it has been preceded by a thorough or fair 
acquaintance with tho other cognato nnd connected subjeots. In estimating the value 
of a literary production it is not only necessary to know tho influences of other literary 
works on it, but also tho influences of tho times, of tho economical, sooial, nnd political 
history of tho country and’ of the current philosophical tendencies of the age. The 
English honours courso should, therefore, liavo included English history, European 
history, and philosophy'. 

Another objcctionablo feature of the Dacca University sclicmo is that it gives too 
much power of contrWto Government and vouchsafes too little freedom to tho University 
■as such. In this country Government cxcreiscs supreme control over almost oil 
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publio institutions which receive financial aid from tho State and, as a matter of course, 
it has supremo powor over the universities. The control is justifiable in primary or 
secondary education the success of which depends, to a large extent, on efficient adminis- 
tration add inspection sinoc the number of schools and teachers is very large and a' uni- 
formity of standard becomes necessary. But none of theso considerations applies to a 
university, and especially a residential university of the Dacca typo. The convocation 
of this University would consist, of learned men— professors and heads of colleges— 
•Government would also nominate gentlemen interested in higher education and 
fit to give advice on educational matters. Students would be under their care. 
Surely such a body ought to be free to make rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the University without being fettered by a Government department. I do not 
mean to suggest that Government should have no control over the University. The 
general policy of the University, its constitution, its financial position ought to be 
accurately defined, and may be embodied in the Act of Incorporation (which can’t be 
amended except by Government). But the University or its convocation ought to he 
free to make wliat alterations it likes in tho regulations and the courses of study, and 
also to appoint professors. In paragraph 6, page 133, wc find that changes in tho 
regulations would have no effect unless sanctioned by Government. On page 130 tho 
Governor, as tho chancellor, is given tho power of appointing university professors. Tho 
election of members to tho convocation is made subject to his confirmation ; lie is also to " 
appoint external members to the governing bodies of the colleges and confirm proposals 
for the grant of honorary degrees. I am afraid the work of the University will bo seriously 
hampered and delayed by this necessity of obtaining the Governor’s sanction at every 
step, as has often been the case in the Calcutta University. Tho Dacca University would 
he too officialised. The colleges would be all Govemment.colleges, tho hostels, too, 
would be controlled by Government, the members of tho staff would be all Government 
offioers, and the vice-chancellor would be a paid Government servant. All this leads 
one to fear that tho pervading atmosphere of the University would be a closo official t 
atmosphere in whioh the Indian student would not be able to breatlio freely, and in which 
he would not feel in his element. It would be desirable, therefore, to hove one or two 
private colleges affiliated to the University and situated close to it. This would hove 
been .possible at the very beginning if Government had not proposed to take over the 
Jagannath College. <• 


The steps token to satisfy tho claims of the Muhammadan population aro also open 
to some objection. A separate electorate of Muhammadan graduates lias been created 
for returning members to convocation, provision has been made for the nomination of ten 
Muhammadan graduates by the chancellor, and, to crown all, tho manufacture of Bengali 
hooks of a Muhammadan character has been recommended (page 31). If Muhammad- 
ans have any special educational needs the creation of the department of Islamic 
studies, the institution of degrees in Islamic studies, and tho proposed Muhammadan 
college would sufficiently moot them. If it is desirable that Muhammadans should have 
their interests if they have any such separate interests — safeguarded in the University 
it is also desirable that there should not be any cleavage between tho two great com- 
munities of Bengal. The best way of meeting the two apparently conflicting ends would 
bo to provide for the election of Muhammadans to the convocation by a mixed electorate 
conststing of all sections of registered graduates recommended by Sir Bash Behary Ghosh. 
Nobody, however, will sympathise with the recommendation of tho oommittee that 
•encouragement should be given to authors to write Bengali books of a Muhammadan 
character. Ivo must remember that theso books aro meant for the use of university 
students and must he different from tho trash whioh is produced by haok-work. Only 
works which will supply them with models of style and furnish them with specimens of 
■ eicva ca nought and sentiment ought to be prescribed. But'good literature cannot be 
ma o to order, and the selection of authors to be entrusted with the delicate task of 
pro ucmg Muhammadan literature would be difficult and must, in praotiee, lead to favour- 


, ^®°ks of a Muhammadan character ore meant works in which wo get a glimpso 

great Islamic civilisation, the religious zeal which inspired tho early Muhammad- 
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tins, their administrative ability, their arts, architecture, their sense of beauty, we do not 
surely sook in vain for them amongst the standard productions of Bengali literature. 

Tho department of Islnmic studies is an innovation. It null stimulate tho study of 
Islamic culture, the literature, philosophy, and theology of the cnrly Muhammadans. 
Tlicro are materials for tho institution of an advanced university course in Islamic study 
in tho systems which prevail in Madrassahs which lie scattered nil over tho country. It is 
difficult to say whether tho recommendation for the creation of this department is a step 
in tho right direction, especially in a State university. It also seems to be against that 
spirit of cosmopolitanism nnd that ideal of culture which inspire modem thought. 
Students of Islnmic theology, logic, and litoraturo aro ns likely to be bigoted nnd 
intolerant ns students of Hindu theology or Christian theology when their study is 
confined to a narrow groove of sectional literature. Tho commissioners say that Western 
methods of study and ariticism would be applied to Islamic atudics, but surely a 
better plan would have been to liberalise tho course by the introduction of other systems 
of theology or other literatures side by side with Islamio subjects. 

If the commissioners think that the course of Islamic studies would not create pre- 
judice nnd nnrrowness, surely, in fairness to Hindus, a department of Hindu oulturo 
ought to have been opened. Tho arguments for the stimulation of Islnmic studies are, 
at least, equally applicable to the promotion of Hindu culture. The study of botli suffers 
front a want of critical spirit nnd, to find out tho clement of truth contained in each of 
them, western motliods of criticism need to he applied. The madrnssnlis correspond 
to tlic Snnskrit lols nnd students of tho toU arc ns uncritical nnd intolerant as Ufows 
of the madrassahs. By tho creation of the department of Islamio studies students of 
Islnmio theology nnd logic, with a slight knowledge of English, have been given an oppor- 
tunity of entering Government service and of rising to positions of nilhicnco and dignity 
in life while Hindu students of Sinriti and Darsanos arc left in penury and obscurity. 

Tho college for tlic well-to-do classes is certainly open to strong objection. Tho 
well-to-do classes in Bengal, unlike the peers in England, are ease-loving and idle. Their 
only chance of improvement lies in imitating tho examples of tho painstaking nnd indus- 
trious middle class, nnd tho moro they como into contact villi it tho better. But the 
more they mix with their equals the greater their chances of degradation. It is certainly 
erroneous to look upon the son of a zemindar ns a young zemindar, nnd it is objectionable 
to offer him luxuries while at sohool or college. But what is still more objectionable 
is to put all young men of tho well-to-do class in the same college nnd in tho some 
fcodel. However strict tho discipline it cannot make up for tho healthy example of 
hard-working middle-class young men struggling against poverty and distress and 
competing for high honours. When rich men meet together they talk of horses nnd 
motor-cars, and not of their studies. Tho Chiefs’ College in Central India lias not 
been known to produco scholars or to promote liberal education. 

(ii) In America there is a university in every State. In England a number of univers- 
ities 1ms grown up recently to supplement the work of Oxford nnd Cambridge. 
In comparison with these countries Bengal has little opportunity of impnrling 
high education to her children. Tho Bengalis are highly intelligent nnd have 
aptitude for higher training. Tho tremendous rush to tho existing colleges shows 
clcnrly the popular demand for high education, and to satisfy this demand tlicro 
ought to bo more universities. 

But the new universities need not bo copies of the Calouttn University, or even of 
tlio proposed University at Dacca. In botli, tho arts subjects and tho theore- 
tical sciences have received greater attention than applied sciences and techno- 
logy. Tho now universities ought to specialiso in tho latter. 

1 have not much experience of oilier parts of Bcngnl but, in North Bengal, Rnjslmhi 
would bo ft Builftlilo university town. There is already a first-grade college, with 
hostels nnd laboratories. It stands on the Ptidtlnh and is n healthy phee. 
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C:IARYYA, HaRIDA«. 


Bhattachabya, Kbishnachandba. 

■(ii) Universities of the projected Dacca type cannot, with advantage, be established 
outside Calcutta lor the reason that they -veil] laok the neoessary control of suffi- 
ciently enlightened public opinion on the Bpot. If, further, a costly professoriate 
like that suggested in question 1(a) is to be organised it can only be done by 
concentrating the resources of the entire province. The advantages oi a compact 
residential university may he secured in some measure hy incorporating the 
Caloutta colleges in a special constitution, and reducing the control over outside 
colleges exercised by the present University to an essential minimum so that 
each of them may be a residential institution, with some degree of freedom in 
teaching and esomination (see my reply to question 5). 


Bhattachaeyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(ii) In the major provinces of India there should be a university in each revenue 
division and at least one university in each of the minor provinces. 


. Bhattachaeyya, Habtdas. 

$ 

(ii) It is quite possible, nay desirable,, that a network of universities should be 
established all over the country, but the following points should be considered in 
recommending the establishment of a university 

(а) Whether funds would bo available from Government to make the university 

a tolerably self-contained institution. 

(б) Whether private liberality is likely to supplement Government grants. 

{«) Whether students would be available. 

\d) Whether teachers of ability would be available. 

The universities of the future need not necessarily be of the Dacca type: a uni- 
versity of the present type has not yet outlived its usefulness. The only other 
possible university centre is perhaps Rojsbahi. In industrial and agricultural 
centres a university, with faculties of technology, agrionlture, medicine, engin- 
eering, etc., might bo established. Asansol or Kharagpur might bo the centre 
of such a university. Rajshahi might bo the centre of an arts university 
mia, later on, Kongpur. The Dacca University should he established soon, and 
Burma and Assam should havo separate federal universities. 

* » think that any other university of the arts tyne should be 

established now— . . 


<{a) Unless Government is in a position to find the necessaiy funds. So long as_ 
. fiscal autonomy is not granted Bengal is not likely to get a substantial sub- 
vention for her education. Tho grants to the Calcutta University, special- 
nnu recurrent, are hardly sufficient for its growing needs and it is only the 
resourcefulness of some of its senators that has kept.it from bankruptcy, 
ft is hotter to have one good university than many imperfect ones. 

\b) Unless pnvato charity is forthcoming. Inducement should bo held out to rich 
men of tho promco to found a university and the university so endowed 
Wnamcd aIter j^ e Priaripal donor and chairs moy bo founded in the namo 
r -^ ono ?' ^system °f olective chancellorship may tempt somo 
_ i , ru pnnces to mnko handsome donations. 

\e) unless there te a steady supply of students. Compulsory and free primary edu- 
■ this diffiwlty 0 JnU flpllCat '° n of Bchoo,s an<J colIe S es »» likely solve 

>(d) Unless good tcachors are available. But this is not likely to bo an insunerablo 
difficulty. Bengal is intellectually rich enough to staff many moro universities. 
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Bhattacearyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

1 think thoro isno necessity for establishing a univorsity at Dacca. The purpose 
of the university might be well served by establishing at Dacca suoh institu- 
tions as: — 

(а) One medical college. 

(б) Ono engineering college. 

(c) A oollego for ladies. 

(d) A oollego for technical education. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(i) Mv answer to this will he found in the note on the Dacca University Committee’s 

Report which I had the honour to submit to the Commission while at Dacca 

vide appondix, infra. 

<ii) If universities on the lines of the Dacca Bchemo were to be established at oil they 
could, with some advantage, be established at Gauhati, Chittagong, and Rajshahi. 


APPENDIX 

A A' ole on the Dacca University Committee’s Report. 

Taking it for granted that the foundation of tko University at Dacca is very probable, 
Any criticism of tho schemes is more in a spirit of sympathy with, than antipathy to, the 
same. My object is to point out the wants and dcfcots of tho schemo and to suggest 
means for their supply and remedy. In short, my criticisms nim at tho perfection of 
the proposed University. Tho utility of such a university (teaching and residential), 
founded on a sound basis and conducted on right lines, is undoubted, and any discussion 
as ta tho desirability and advisability of founding such a ono may not bo in ploco here. 

I propose to offer somo preliminary romarks on the scheme first, and discuss tho report 
in detail next. Though the foundation of the University seems almost certain still ono 
point has to bo considered before an unqualified assent can bo accorded to it, viz., whether 
the foundation of a strictly residential university is suitable to tho condition of tho educa- 
tion-seeking population, and whether it will not interfere with tho spread of education in * 
-the country ; in one word, whether the experiment will bo vholcsomo and successful. 

Tho poverty of tho Indian student is well known, and it has more than once been 
•admitted by responsible authorities. 

Tho noble and avowed object of a university is to help tho progress of high education, 
■and not to obstruct or retard it. It seeks to raise tho intellectual level of a nation to 
a higher plane. Its aim is to demolish all distinctions of caste, creed, and colour. It 
knows no difference between man and man on social score. It recognises only tlic in- 
tellectual distinction between man and man, and honours and respects only tho nobility 
and superiority of genius and not of birth and wealth. It practically recognises tho 
equal rights of all men to enter tho temple of learning. All tho members of a university 
belong to ono class. They nro all students — seekers after knowledge and truth. They 
should all have ono ideal, one aim, and ono training. As long as thoy remain at the Uni- 
versity they should not have different ideals, different aims, and different training. Thoy 
■may have special training outside the walls of tho University, otherwise tho integrity of 
"the University will ho touched and affected. Specialisation is not tho provinco of a uni- 
versity. 

Tho statement of the objects of tho proposed University as contained in tho report 
•says that one object is to create a corporate life among the members of the University. 
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But it must be noticed at the very outset that the scheme as .propounded in the report 
contains things which are contrary to the statement of objects. The establishment of a 
Muhammadan college and a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the attainment 
of that objeot. The establishment of these two colleges will create a wide gulf between 
class and class and race and raoo and cause isolation, rather than help corporateness. 
It was not proper for the committee to propose the establishment of these tiro colleges 
for they will destroy the solidarity and federaoy of the University. The establishment of 
n college for the well-to-do classes will bo fraught with evils which cannot now be fully and 
truly foreseen and categorically calculated. Among others it will have the ciluot of 
isolating nnd alienating nn important section of tho community from tho rest, with which 
it should have U close and intimate touch for the welfare and progress of the community 
as a whole. This will for over destroy tho future possibility of the intellectual develop, 
ment of those for whom it is intended. It will deprive them of tho noble and envied 
privilege of becoming great thinkers and scholars, and tho chance of ever reaching the 
summit of intellectual progress. Its moral effect will be degrading to them and to society, 

Tho result of tho establishment of a Muhammadan college of tho kind mentioned in 
the report will be that ono race will have a start which is denied to another. So the 
establishment of these two colleges should be denounced on all hands. 

If a Muhammadan collego should be established at all then the first striking defect that 
we come aoross in the scheme is tho absence of Sanskrit studies on the same lines from the 
departments of tho University os proposed in chapter III of tho report. Iako the 
Madrassah students among Muhammadans there is a large class of students among 
Hindus who read Sanskrit* in tola. To have been fair to the two communities a re- 
formed Sanskrit curriculum, combined with a thorough course of English, intended for 
Hindu students ought to have been, nnd should be, included in the scheme. A Hindu 
student trained in that course, liko a Muhammadan trained in tho other, will then have 
the opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make a good 
Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession. Tho omission of a depart- 
ment of Sanskrit studies will deprive a largo section of the Hindu students of the oppor- 
tunity made available to tile Muhammadan of making a good Government officer or a 
suitable recruit for a learned profession, Wo do not see any reason for this distinction. 

The scheme is also defective as tho proposed University will not have the power of 
conferring law degrees upon students who shalljead in the Dacca Law College, 

Without a department of legal studies tho University will not be a self-contained one. 
Moreover, besides the apparent anomaly that students of ono university will go in 
for the degrees of another tho absence of a department of legal studies mil materially 
retard the progress of legal learning in Eastern Bengal. 

A learned knowledge of tho law, and nn able and honest practice of the same, is neces- 
sary for the security of tho person and property of the subject. It is absolutely needed 
for the right administration of justice, which is the foundation of the peace, contentment, 
and prosperity of tho community. In fact, the law is the protector of the rights of the 
people. The theory that a high degree of legal learning is not possible in a place where 
there is no high court is not correct. This is an unmerited slur upon the bars other than 
those of the high courts. Tho mofussil courts and .bars are now in close and constant 
touch with the high courts through the Law Reports published by Government, private 
agencies, and enterprises. The excuse tliot the teaching of law at Dacca is defective 
ought not to have prevailed with tho committee in omitting this important department 
of studies from the sohome. The committee ought to have seen their way to make the 
teaching of law at Dacca efficient and perfect. It ought to have made provision for tho 
recruitment of the best law professors from the local bar, as well as from abroad, by the 
oner of high and adequate salaries. > 

The result would be that a number of the best lawyers would be produced in, and drawn 
to, Daeoa and this would again improve the tone and strength of the already very efficient 
local bar. By this means tho administration of justice would be improved, and a centre 
of high legal learning would be established in a part of tho province which has immense 
possibilities of great development in tho future. 
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Tho abscnco of nn agricultural college from the schemo is another dcfoct and draw- 
back. A modem university without a department of ngriculturnl studies is wonting 
in one of its most essential elements. Agriculture is tho main resource of Bengal ; and 
in these days of hard strugglo for life the improvement of agricultural knowledge and the 
cultivation of agricultural scicnco can alone solve tho great 'jmcriy-proUcm of India 
which has hitherto taxed tho genius of Government and tho best thinkers and economists 
of the country. If wo consult tho histories of tho universities in countries other than 
India we find tlmt great importance is naturally and necessarily attached to tho cultiva- 
tion of agricultural knowledge. 

America abounds in agricultural colleges. Germany alone can boast of as many os 
29 agricultural colleges. It must ho a sad omission that Eastern Bengal should not 
hnvo a fully-equipped agricultural college at Dacca. Tho omission pcems to bo tho sadder 
when wo remember that Eastern Bengal can afford amplo opportunities and facilities for - 
the study of agricultural science. 

A modern university should bo an up-to-date thing and provide for tho needs 
of tho times. It should bo bnso'J upon the broadest of bases and conducted on 
modern progressive lines. It should not only be founded upon past experience, hut 
should have a forward look too. Upon tho commit tee’s own admission a fully-equipped 
medical college is an absolute need of Eastern Bengal. The committee ought not to have 
met this want only lmlf-wny. There is a great want of well-trained medical men in the 
interior of tho country whero medical men turned out by the collego will find ample field 
for tlieir practice. So tho establishment of a well-equipped medical collego at Dacca will 
supply a great and long-felt want and relievo Government of the pressure put upon it 
for Government service by graduates holding degrees in other branches of learning. Who 
is there with the least experience of the country and is not aware that every year millions 
of people fall victims to cholera, smallpox, and fell diseases for utfer want of medical 
treatment ? The establishment of an ayurvedic college ought nho to h.ne occupied the 
thought and attention of the committee in connection with the establishment of n new 
university at Dacca. It is high tune tiiat Government recognised the Indian systems of 
medicine which are highly scientific and ancient and eminently suitable to tho require- 
ments of the people of this country. An additional engineering college at Dacca, like tho 
one at Sibpur. is greitly wanted and demanded l»j the K is tern j roviiu-os. 

The existence of two universities in one and the same province ami under one and the 
same Government is undesirable for rensons that arc too obvious. This will cause 
inconvenience to parents and guardians who come from other parts of Bengal, hut arc 
temporary residents in the town of Dacca, in connection with service, trade, or profession. 
These pirents and guardians will have to semi their hoys and wards to a university where 
they. will be away from them and where there will ho none to take care of them. Similar 
inconvenience will occur to parents and guardians in Eastern Bengal who will temporarily 
reside in other parts of Bengal under similar circumstances. In order to avoid this diffi- 
culty I would suggest that there should he a college at Dacca affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta. The fact that the college-, outside the town of Dacca will remain affiliated 
t’j the Calcutta University will he another souree of anomaly. Student' in two neigh- 
bouring districts, nay, in two neighbouring villages, may happen to hold degrees of 
two different universities. In matten, of appointments the authorities of the Dacca 
University will be naturally inclined to recommend students of their own univer.s 
ity. ignoring the claims of tho-c of the other university in the province and time 
candidates haring equal or better claims may be superseded. Difference in standards 
of studies nml examinations will, naturally, create difference in the value of the degrees 
conferred by the two universities. Differentiation in the value of the degrees will gradually 
lead to different estimates of the degree-holders, mid this will occasion a difficulty in the 
selection of candidates for offices in the various departments of Government service. 
Therefore, if n collego is regained at Dacca, affiliated to thpCaleiitta University, the college 
standards of the Dacca University ought to he t hr same ns those of tho Calcutta University, 
though the former may ho a teaching one. The examinations ought to he the Fame in 
both so tiiat transfer from the one to the other may be possible. Be-idc. what appears 
from the committee’s report to lie most urgent is the odnblWimcot of a residential anil 
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teaching system, nnd to meet thin desideratum it in not ntwnry to Hablifh a'riiffmtl 
and new university. Tlic establishment of teaching nnd residential colleges undci 
old University may milliee for the purpose. Among the ndvimlnpm to In dtnvtd fo*i 
n teaching nnd residential college one la that etndentn resident at the University V8 
linvo private t nit ion. Besidca this advantage, nnd tlio jirofeerorinl supervision, the Until, 
inn and residential system lina no other particular charm. Tor, colleges even rate 
a lion-residential university cannot hut lie teaching, and a university should not lc 
considered to have a aeparato existence apart from its nifdialcd eoltegcs. 

As to the subjects of studies (ho omission of agricultural nnd commercial subjtetj 
fccoms to bo n grave one. Greek and Latin might to linve been included in the subject! o! 
ctudics. Tliey arc necea«nry for the study of law, medicine, and philosophy. They are 
also necessary for the study of ancient civilisation, literature, comparative philology, 
theology, and mythology. , . 

Pali is most important ami greatly necessary as it la the only lcey to the vast way ot 
Buddhistic Ultraltrt, which is a rich repository of the theologienl. ethical, architectural, 
medical, and chemical low „ , 

Bengali ia soielr a Hindu literaturo inspired by Hindu beliefs and traditions aei 
animated and imbued with Hindu ideals. So any attempt at ,Muhnmma«lanisalion of Be 
same is vieued wiili grave apprehension. It may ntieef the very nationality of the Jlumu 
race. It may impair tlio integrity of the national instinct and ultimately, undermine 
tho foundation of national faith. Tito idea is flhorking. Tlio faith and life of & n J" on m 
enshrined in its literature, l'rom a mere literary point of visa, too, Bengali books ot 
Muhammadan character, na suggested in the report, will defile tlio Bengali language ana 
the well of pure Bengali literature. _ . 

An Anglo -Sanskrit course, na suggested above, should lift introduced. Tho history oi 
Greece, nnd Indian philosophy aliould nbo 1 e taught. 

Tlio provision that an oral examination will determine whether o candidate should w 
passed or not is not a wholesome one. Tho result will be Inncful nnd disastrous. 

Tho provision that students who fail at the intermediate examination may he read- 
mitted to tho courea for an extra year if flic readme sions do not exceed twenty per cent ot 
tho total number of students in the second year will cause hardship. Where will tho 
refused ones go to J _ , , 

Tlio provision of two educational sit vires, nr.— the Indian and the Provincial— is ob- 
jectionable. If there should be any such dirt rsion it ia not easy- to see why the Jngnnnatn 
College should not liavo Indian educat ionnl servico men for English, inathcinatica, and 
history. Tho scheme, as laid down, shows tliot all colleges will lie in o manner Govern- 
ment colleges. 

That a college should be the unit of university life and organisation is a good idea and, 
in realisation of tho same, there should lio a common dining-hnll in every college for stu- 
dents ol ihoso castes nnd classes whoso touch docs not desecrate water. 

Tho provision that tlio Dacca College will have eight free studentships and the Jagan- 
nath and tho Muhammadan eighteen each docs not seem to he fair. The numbers at 
the latter two colleges appear to bo disproportionate. 

Tlio number of free studentships should be proportionate to the number of paying 
students in a college. 

The residential system wilt, in the first instance, ho n costly flung. A system that 
is fought to bo introduced should bo suitable to the conditions, and within tho means 
nnd reaoh, of those for whoso benefit it is intended. A strict enforcement of the system 
will narrow tho rango of tho University nnd the field rind sphere of its operations nnd 
activities. Many willing and promising students will bo debarred from entering the 
University by reason of poverty, which is daily on tho increase in the country-. The result 
will bo a great national calamity. It will defeat tho very object of tho University ns it 
will interfere with tho spread of high education. Tlio committee feems to bo conscious 
that tho system is not wholly suitable to tho present conditions of the country, as they have 
relaxed the Bystem in tho oaso of colleges other than tho Dacca College. This implies 
that less residence at other colleges will do. That, again, argues that residence at a collcgo 
is not absolutely necessary and it may ho done without. This is, again', evidenced by tho 
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relaxation of tho system in tho ease of Muhammadan students by the provision in their 
report that Muhammadan students will bo allowed to live, as before, in private houses 
away from a collego, under tho old jagir system or otherwise. A similar relaxation of the 
-system ought to have been provided for in favour of Hindu studonts who live upon private • 
charity. In another way, many students will bo refused admission by reason of tho 
provision that in tho matter of admission preference should bo given upto tho linjit of 
accommodation to those who intend to reside in a college. Tho residential system implies 
t' at a student should have the best opportunities, or none at all, or tho best food, or no 
food at all. This principle does not scorn to bo sound. Tho aim of a university should 
not only bo intension, but extension. It should not only look to tho improvement of 
the national genius, but to its spread and diffusion as well. It cannot negleofc quantity 
altogether. Tho greater tho number of educated men and women in a country, tho greater 
is tho quantity of its intellectual assets. 

Besides, a man’s education is not, and cannot, be finished in tho University. It simpiy 
gives a start to, and lays the foundation of, a man’s education, to bo continued and built 
upon in afterlife by private oxortion. So, if tho University can furnish a man with an 
intellectual capital and stock-in-tTado to improvo upon tho sarao outsido tho college walls 
in afterlifo by private studies its object will havo been fulfilled. In pursuance of this 
principle, in America all possible facilities are given to students for receiving university 
education. Sometimes, collego and university rules are relaxed in favour of poor students, 
who nro required to work abroad out of collego hours for gain to maintain them at 
college. In agricultural districts colleges ate sometimes held only for half a day and they 
are sometimes wholly olosed in the sowing and harvest seasons in order to enable 
students from tho agricultural classes to help their parents in tho work of cultivation. 
The aim of these universities appears to bo tho spread of education by all means. They 
regard substance more tlmn form. Besides, tho residential system is not wholly a 
faultless one. Under this system, a member of the University will, indeed, havo tho 
advantage of private tuition and wholesomo college influence. But homo influonco is 
not to be overlooked altogether, and in many countries tho residential system has already 
begun to be looked upon with disfavour. Tho advantages of a residential system do not, 
in all cases, compensate for tho loss of home influences. Certainly, teaching and residen- 
tial universities are going to bo established in India upon tho model of tho Oxford and 
Cimbridgo universities in England. Can it bo oxpccted that foreign professors will hnvo 
tho samo amount of intellectual and social sympathies with their foreign pupils as tho 
professors at Oxford and Cambridge naturally have for theirs 7 Frco sympathy ulono can 
open tho mind of tho teacher to give, and that of tho taught to receive. As has already 
been remarked, the name * teaching university ’ has no charm in it ; for nil universities 
nro, virtually speaking, more or loss teaching through their colleges though thoy do not 
assume that high-sounding name. 

Tho payment of establishment charges of Rs. 2-8 per month by a student throughout 
the year is too much, and not reasonable. 

Religious instruction in the University on general theology and universal ethics and 
morality ought to have been provided for, A godless education is no education. It 
cannot lay any sound foundation for character-building. By this I do not mean to say 
that tho text-books prescribed by tho University, if read in a religious spirit, cannot, to a 
great extent, supply the want of separate arrangement for religious and moral instruction. 
But, for aught wo know, each English, Scottish or Irish university has a oliurch or churches 
attached to it. 

I must frankly admit that I fail to see the reason of indenting for officers for physical 
training from cither England or America, for they aro available in India as well. 

As to tho subjects for tho college or university debating olubs I fully agreo that tho 
subject and tho tone should not bo unsuitable. But, at tho samo time, I . hopo that 
healthy politics is not meant to bo excluded under tho cover of tho vaguo provision above 
referred to, and I venture to suggest that healthy politics, liko other subjects, should bo 
a subject of debate. 

One feature of the Women’s College that is Ruro to meet with public disapprobation 
is tho provision that the Indy superintendent of the school should be the principal of tho 
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college and the professor of English literature should bo an English lady-graduate. The 
college is intended chiefly for the education of Indian female students and a qualified 
Indian lady who iB well acquainted with the manners and customs of tho country and the 
trays, habits, and needs of Indian women should, if available, bo the professor of English. 

This rule should bo so changed that a well- qualified Indian lady-graduate, when avail- 
able, may be appointed. 

The proposal for the location of the present Eden High School and the college for 
women in the same building and within the same premises is opposed to the very sound 
modem theory that schools and colleges should be separately located ; tliat^youngcr 
and more tender schoolboys and girls should not be allowcd-to mix with the older college 
boys and girls. The committee has also recognised that principle by making provision 
not only for tho'soparate location of schools, but their location in a separate quarter of 
tho town altogether. 

Drawing and painting should bo included in the subjects of Btudies in the college 
for women. 

The foundation of a collego for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to tho very genius 
of the proposed university which professes to aim at corporate life. The pliroso “ well- 
to-do olasscs ” is vague and indefinite. It also implies that thcro are other classes who 
are not well to do. Such a distinction and division in a university is not nt all desirable. 
Tho provision that it is not necessary that all students of tho college should read for the 
degrees of tho University at once shows that it should not b6 a part of tho University. 
There is no necessity for such a college. A college like thiB will be a bad example to the 
other colleges. The different studies and training proposed for the students and for the 
well-to-do classes assume that their minds are inferior to thoBe of tho other classes and 
that their minds do not stand in need of equal cultivation and improvement with thoso 
of the other classes. A university has no right to impress such a stigma of intellectual 
inferiority upon such an important section of the community. The result will be that 
their intellectual poverty will be perpetuated for ever and their intellectual capacity 
dwarfed for good. It will be a great loss to sooiety. A schemo which will lead to 
such a disastrous result should bo denounced and deprecated by all men. The 
tendency of modem civilisation is to destroy artificial and conventional distinctions and 
create a common intellectual and sooial platform for all mankind. The effect of the 
foundation of a collego liko tho proposed ono will bo tho opposite of that. Tho 
foundation of a college like the one proposed will lead to tho intellectual and social 
isolation of thoso olasscs from others with whom they should bo in close touch, and this 
will not he for the welfare of society. Social and intellectual isolation will lead to 
social and intellectual alienation and estrangement and that, again, will lead to social 
hatred ; and the students of the collego for the well-to-do classes will, in time, come to 
think that they belorg lo a superior order of human beings and look down upon others 
and hate and despise them. Social isloation will lead to stoppage of social intercourse, 
and this will affect their humanity. 

Another baneful .result of the system will he that many people, out of a false feeling 
of vanity for passing as members of the well-to-do classes, will bo tempted to send their 
boys to the collego for education, This cannot befit their condition in life and the cost 
will be beyond their means so that it will ultimately prove disastrous to them. Besides, 
students who are ease-loving and averse to hard work, though not in good circun stances, 
will seek admission thereto to tho great prejudice of their future prospects in the world. 
Again, parents and guardians will bo tempted to send their boys and wards to this college 
in expectation that they will come out of the University with a badge of respeotability 
which may stand them in good Btead in tho competition for Government appointments. 
This will, again, placo graduates of other classes at a disadvantage. Moreover, 
there appears to be no good reason for the establishment of such a college when it is 
remembered that in English and other foreign universities princes and peasants read 
together at the same college. The goddess of learning does not make any distinction 
between a prince and a peasant. Her favourites are only those who are her truest votaries. 
This is carrying the Indian caste system too far. The proposal for meeting the cost of 
founding such a college with the fees in deposit in the coflectorotes of Eastern Bengal and 
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Assam is not fair. The money does not belong to the zemindars alone. It belongs mostly 
, to the small talnkdars and tenure -holders, and their money should not be spent on a 
college for the benefit of the zemindars and other rich men while their own sons will be in 
colleges which will not have the benefit of'this money. 

It should strongly be opposed that, the B. I. S.’s and M. I. S.’s should be regarded as 
equivalent to B. A.’s and SI. A.’s, and a mitted to the B. L. course. Otherwise, if 
the proposed scheme, though most undesirable, be adopted at all, then degrees similar 
to those of the B.I. andM. I. should be instituted for the graduates of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
•College, suggested before, and they should be regarded os equivalent to the degrees of 
B. I. S. and M. I. S. for Government appoint nents and admission to the B. L. course. 

There is a very hard provision in the scheme that pass B. A.’s shall not he entitled to 
go in for the M. A. examination. 

Though in my criticism of the administration of the University it must not be forgotten 
-that all universities in India ate State universities and more or loss officialised, and though 
it should not be denied that Government should have BOme control over them, still I 
most humbly venture to suggest that the share of control of the people should be larger. 
The object of the proposed University is to supply the needs of the people, and the people 
themselves know better than others what their real needs are and how they can be best 
supplied. Their education should be adapted to their needs, and should be suitable and 
congenial to the genius of the nation. Therefore, the guide and control of the policy of 
education should be mainly in the hands of til© representatives of the people. Government 
interference should not stop in unless and until that policy is sought to bo made hostile 
to the interests of Government. Upon these principles the non-official and elected ele- 
ment should predominate over the official and nominated clement on the convocation and 
council of the University, and the ebolion should le with the people represented by 
graduates of the University. The number of elected members, viz., twenty -five, is insuffi- 
cient. A special representation of Muhammadans on the convocation, as well as on the 
council, of the University is objectionable. A paid vice-chancellor is objectionable as 
he will be more a servant of the Government than of the University and more under the 
control of the former than of the latter. 

There ie a sad drawback in the scheme, viz . : — that the existing graduates (B.A. s and 
M-A.’s) of ten years’ standing will not hereafter be entitled to be fellows or voters of the 
University. There is no valid ground for this exclusion. 

Two persona should not be appointed by the chancellor, but eleoted by the graduate. 

The Director of Public Instruction should not have any control over the University. 
"He should not bo the official visitor. 

There should not be two separate pens for European and Indian officers. That will 
lead to create invidious distinctions and jealousy which will tend to affect the devotion 
«£ the officers in the provincial service to ’the work of the University, and that will tend to 

the injury of the same. ,, , , , , ,, 

The committee's report says that the progress of Muhammadan education should 
he an important aim of the University. The University should not he grudged that aim, 
but it would he well if the committee were inspired by the same generous desire for giving 
-a further impetus to Hindu education. It is earnestly hoped that the tendency of the 
University will not be to make Hindus lose the distance they have already made 
good so that they may be overtaken by their Muhammadan brethren. Hindus do 
Sot grudge Muhammadans rapid progress in the race of education. What they object 
to is that they should be hampered. 


Biss, E. E. 

fi) In 1915 I was on special duty for two months in connection with the Daoga 
University scheme. At the end of 1916 1 was again put on special, duty in this 
'■ connection. My postponement report of the 21st March, 1917, is before the 
Commission, and my views have been stated on pages 16. and 17 of that report. 
T consider that the original scheme for a university at Dacca included, among others, 
one fundamental mistake. The college, by which was meant an institution teaoh- 
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ittg at least up to tlio B. A. standard, was taken a*, the unit of university life. A 
university eompo'-ml of colleges so defined would find itself involved In several of 
the evils inherent in affiliating organisations even if all the colleges chanced to ho 
in close proximity to eaeli other. It apiieara to mo that at Dacca it is possible, 
and eminently desirable, to eeutrnlisc all university teaching {by which J mean 
teaching above the intermediate standard), and to put it definitely under the 
direct control of the University authorities. 

Work below that standard should not ho regarded as anything more than advanced 
school work, and the University should got rid of it by throwing it on the schools 
ns soon as possible. Even in my own time (about 1000) the University of 
Glasgow still retained what were called “ junior o!n«H‘s ” in certain subjects. 
These classes did not count towards graduation, hut were conducted by the 
University to mnko up for the deficiencies of the country schools. They served 
their time nnd have passed, hut in Bengal such classes arc still necessary. These 
junior classes should he conducted bv tlio college--, only under the general control 
or tlio University, and should be carefully differentiated fromjhu first from the- 
truc work of tho University. 

What I have said above must not be taken to mean that I want to abolish the college 
as the unit of university life. What is required is that its functions should lie 
newly defined. Tho college should be responsible for the whole teaching and 
training of the junior students. It should ho relieved oi all formal teaching work 
above tho intermediate stage. Tho college authorities should still 1* responsible- 
to guardians and to the University for the discipline nml general progress, as wclL 
os for a substantial part of the tutorial work ol their senior students. This 
would give a social and intellectual stamp to each college, nml would save it 
from becoming a mere boarding-house. By attaching all the ordinary univers- 
ity teachers to one or another of the colleges the system would tend to give them 
a direct Interest in some of the under-graduates not in (heir own classe-i. At the 
same time, every student would find himself n member of a comparatively small, 
and easily realisable, social institution without the aid of which lie would find no 
place in tlio University. 

Tho college, ns outlined above, might consist of one hostel, or n uumber of hostels 
grouped for some sjx'einl common purpo-e. By this means a small community 
would be enabled to develop its oun ideals, and students, while reaping the 

. advantage of this special training, would find n v ider scope in the general life of 
f ho University and in such institutions os the union and the department of 
physical education. 

- The retention of tho college in this modified form is nl-o desirable from the point 
of view of the trnditions which have already been built up round the exi-ting 
colleges. Any departure from tho policy of retaining colleges n« such would, I 
think, involvo a breach of the spirit ’of the trust of the Jngnnnoth College. 

It lias boon suggested that the Jhgnunnth College might conceivably remain in its 
present situation in affiliation with tho University of Calcutta. I have lived 
some seven years in Dacca and know the circumstances of tlio city and the con- 
gested area round tho Jngannatli College. This area, contain”, in addition to tho 
college, several schools w hos? pupils number, I believe, between three and four 
thousand. Many neighbouring parts of the city nro unsavoury, both physically 
and morally, and I should most sincerely deplore any proposal which would 
perpetuate the existing stnte of things. Further, the retention of the college 
\vould not merely perpetuate, but would ncccntuate, the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. People who arc bent on tho acquisition of degrees for their sons, rntlicr 
than on tkoir education, would u'o overy effort cither to increase tlio pre'eut 
overcrowding of the classes of tho Jngannatli College, or to institute one or moro 
additional ooHegcs of a similar kind which would further their cuds. I shall have 
- proposals to make in a later answer which should, I think, make suitable pro- 
vision for tho needs of tho class of parents to whom I have referred. 
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My present duties aro thoso of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in Bengal. This fact in itself, apart from other con- 
siderations, is sufficient to justify me in stating hero that, whatever the cause, 
the Muhammadans, who number more than half the population of Bengal, have 
never been represented in any adequate senso on tho syndicate and senate of 
the University of Calcutta. In this connection, I would refer tho Commission to 
' tho proceedings of tho All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
hold its sitting in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays in 1917. The Univers- 
ity was originally promised to the Muhammadans at tho timo of their serious 
disappointment when tho repartition of Bengal took placo. Tho foundation of 
their speoial hall was postponed (after tho foundation-stono had actually been 
laid) in view of tho greater things which wero to have developed to their 
advantage. Up to the present they liavo not boon able to reahso any very 
special advantage in Dacca. 

Tho population of Eastern Bengal is overwhelmingly Muhammadan. Dacca is the 
metropolis of that population and nn ancient capital of Muhammadan rule. 
Though they are still backward educationally, and bccauso they are unnble, for 
tho present, to hold their own in tho sphoro of higher education, it is of the 
very greatest importance to them that a firm foothold in, and a fair proportion 
of tho control of, the Dacca Universitj should bo secured to them, the former by 
tho foundation of a Muhammadan college, whose staff will bo second to none in 
tho University, and tho latter by legislation. 


Biswas, Chard Chandra. 

(i) I have no observations to make on the Dacca University except to say that it should 
be started as a purely residential and teaching university, limited in its terri- 
torial jurisdiction to Dacca only, ns an experiment on what aro hitherto untried 
lines in the modern educational syBtcm of the country. 

(ii) I would favour tho establishment of more universities only if, and where, tho condi- 
tions essential to, and favouring tho growth of, true university life ore realised. 
I do not think there aro at present any centres in Bengal which call for, or 
would support, an independent university. The demand for a new university 
cannot ho artificially created. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. 0. H. 

(2) It is, in my opinion, essential that other universities should bo created within 
the Presidency. The present centralisation of all power in Calcutta has an 
unwholesome effect both on education and on tho public life of tho provineo. 


Boro o ah, ^Fnanadabhieam. 

✓ 

(i) I do not think that there should bo a different college for the aristooratic part 
of our population. As it is tho aristocrat is born within luxurious surroundings 
and, if he is to get similar surroundings while a student a« well, his future will bo 
certainly deplorable. A college must be o leveller ; a student must not bo treated 
differently from his set simply because no happens to lie bora of aristocratic 
parents. All students must bo treoted aliko and, if a student wishes to be treated 
as an aristoorat, lot liim bo so treated by virtue of his worth and merit. 

(il) Gauhati woald bo a good place, but wo must wait for fifteen or twenty years for 
a university. We must first liavo some of our own men higliy frainoJin tho 
different universities before wo have one of our own here. In the meantimo 
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lion ever, mv emphatic suhi«l-sion D Unit A*"<am should Is- wry strongly re- 
nrcsentcd in tin* Calcutta llniver-tty. Th<*ru are mmty capable non-official 
gentlemen who coidd reprreul M >nm mn-t nilerpmtely. Tin re should lie at 
kart three A*. J .niwi«’ him-ofliriid /t-|.rr •n-nt dives. 

Coiriihring the si/*- of A*sain tin re is ample room for a fir l-prade rolhgi- in Upjwr 
Assam— sav in Jorhat or Dibrugarh. Wh*-n A—ntu has n univi r itv of her, own this 
■college should oho Ik* atfihated to that university. 


Bom:, B. C. 

<ii) To multiply imiver.it hi in the pt> iilenry would he ritlly mbrn-tivr of all 
uniformity in iimttem of i duration. This lu teiopi ni ity would he without any 
corrc*s|Himlini; benefit; on the othit lnnd, it would impo.e nsv U r,tl r/rl'i's 
rftriclionn on ttudenk. 1 ’iir, Mippo**- .Ti--nre nro! Khulna fall under (lie 
jurisdiction of two different imiv< r»itii>. nnd n family his to migrate from one 
town to the other— -it common mnitgli on urn ni-<— -surely the education of the 
children will he much <-mbarr.c.-<<l ; and it iv ipiit>> plain tlmt tin* trvfpn-ncy 
nml enormity of such embarrassments Mill l»- directly prii|K.rthtial to the 
mimbornf univeraith** within the Mine Uimidnrh *. A student who may hive 
to remnin in different places nt different •.tap.'*, of his early life already finds 
difilcult ies enough in continuing his simile* ; nml it would 1 «> wrong to increase 
tliem milled-* -nrily. 

Mortoicr.no umvit*ity can i-xwt without ruflicient funds, nnr without a good 
ninny i dne.itrd. tnh-nted, nnd diiinten -.ted wordiipp. r* of know Mgr. 1 'nt the 
indigence of the jnoph* here i< awful, nml the priiihge of living wtll-rtilUmd 
fallsto the lot of a vi ry low percentage of tie* j«ipnlstion, Th«* iMnbti'htwnt 
nml maintenance ot a numlierof niriver-Hii* would put too gnat a strain on 
the scanty r>-ourres— both \h cmihry mid luti lh eiu.it— of n province like Ihnp-vl. 
Though it may he Ic-tti r off in loth tlr*e rt-p* r$< than come of the other pm- 
vintvs of India it nmpir-st humbly pn *«-nts a dismal nppe.inmr ■ in comj.uDon 
with England nnd other advanced r-oimtri' s of the West /« n pi ter file flenyrl 
a multijdieity of iimVniti's i eoull af’d Iht tfiieuncy of th.< m all. It is far better 
to haw* one fully efficient university than n numl* r of in< rt'.ci. nt on* s. 

It si ill, besides, be n-m< inhered that nt first ibc falentta Hniv.r-ity Ji.nl jurisdic- 
tion over the u hot*. of Northern India up to Peduwar (siliieh rompri>>-d the 
then I’nsideney of llmgal). It was only in tln-iighti. < of tie- last century that 
the pro vinei am the Nortli-Wi«t l» pan to hate their own tmivuvitb s ; hut' thro- 
wn.* fne exchange of alumni, nml tle-ir stud* nts could chim mi ml-ersldp of the 
Calcutta University ns well. Then, in the ln-ginning o! this« nttiry, the Tlnivrr*.. 
ilicsot the Punjab and Allahabid wen* nltogether m p.irat»-d from tlnir mother 
University. The principle ol disintegration has of late, made giant strides, 
culminntiug in the i stahlishmcnt of the Patna University this year. In vitir of 
the rapid rate at trhich the gmgrojhicttl sphure of the Calcutta Unicerfity has 
lien narro\r<d dm n recently it teems highly itndriirMe to carry the j<races> any 
further or to split up the province it--(-lf Is tiveen two or more nnivcreitu-J. 
Even the Dacca University, n scheme for which so much has already itvn 
developed, is not culled for by the pre* cut situation. 


Bosr, ILuiakanta. 

•e* 

fi) Tiie Dacca University iclicmc, ns now mollified, owing to the financial stress of the 
State, is a comparatively modest one. A big nnd populous town like Dacca has 
certainly a need for more colleges; but tho establishment there Of a university 
including a college for women and .0110 for Islamic study, appears to bo a work of 
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doubtful utility. Tho largo sum of money to bo spent on. it annually might 
moro profitably bo applied to technical education, -which is ono of the crying 
■wants of tho province. Tlio establishment' at Dacca of a central agricultural 
institute with branches at other important district headquarters, of a medical 
college, and an engineering college might do more good to tlio people ; tho 
establishment of a school of forestry at Darjeeling, of a school of mining at 
Asansol, and of a school of naval engineering (including a department for ship* 
building) at Chittagong or Kidderporo might help to develop tho industrial skill 
of our young mon. 

<(ii) Tho cultural condition of any place in tho province outside Caloutla does not seem 
to mo favourable to the growth of a university now nor in tho near future. I 
should like to see, instend of a university, at least ono woll-conductcd arts 
oollcgo established in each district to meet tho growing domand for higher educa- 
tion. 


Bose, Khudi Ram. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme has yet to he a fail accompli. It has certain attractive 

features of its own. But it would hardly essay, from the view-point of diffusion 
of culture, “ the greatest good of tho greatest number ”. It aims at tho bettor- 
mentrof tho educational interests and prospects of scotions and classes in detri- 
ment to those of tho large school-going population of tho Eastern provinoe. 

(ii) A further decentralisation of tho university education in these provinces is hardly 

fitted to make for the betterment of its prospects. Quito a healthy competition 
Jins' sprung up between East Bengal nnd West Bengal Btudents under the 
enlightoncd control nnd discipline of the University of Calcutta, and this Iidb 
unquestionably been making for the betterment of educational prospects and 
tho interests of both. The sort of academic partition Bought to be essayed by tho 
contemplated move appears to be a little too premature. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

We do not consider that tho educational problem of Bengal can ever bo solved in a 
satisfactory manner by a singlo university. We think that the Burdwan division 
might, for oxamplo, have its own university, nnd that other -crons might bo provided 
for in a similar manner. 


* Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

((ii) It is very doubtful if tho resources of the country would be sufficient for tlie estab- 
lishment nnd maintenance of a number of universities either now or in the near 
future. It would bo preferable if the ono wo have be placed on a sound footing. 
I'would consider it to bo a better arrangement if, instend of a plurality of uni- 
versities lending to a depreciation of tho degrees, we could havo denominational 
•schools and colleges at important centres, with a single central university teaching 
rtho post-graduate curriculum. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

{ii) I think a small university of the residential type can bo usefully opened at 
Chittagong town. 

It may consist of : — 

(a) Tho present Government college, with arts and science courses. 

(b) An aided arts college, managed by a nqn-Govornmont committee. 
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(c) An agricultural college, -with special classes in tea and jute. [Tea is grown in. 
Chittagong, Tippera, and the adjoining district of Sylhet, -while Tippcra is 
one of the largest jute-growing areas in Bengal.] 

(<f) An engineering college, -with special teaching in shipbuilding and naval on- 
' ginecring. [Chittagong, Noakhali, and Bakarganj supply a largo number of 
boat-builders and boatmen. A large number of them goes out to sea as lagears. 
Several of them rise to be mates and serangs of inland vessels. Shipbuild- 
ing still survives in Chittagong Consequently, marine training can usefully 
be taught in its higher branches in this college.] 


CflAKRAVARTI, VaNAHALI. 

(ii) Small residential universities are unsuitable to the present conditions in Bengal, 
especially because professors and students could not meet on terms of sociall 
equality. Such universities might lend to greater estrangement between Euro- 
peans and Indians. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kaioni Kumab. 

■ (i) The Dacca University schema provides for a residential and teaching university^ 

A teaching and residential university is, no doubt, higher and nobler than a mere 
examining body. But the former has its limitations in India and it is more than 
doubtful -whether, regard being had to the conditions obtaining in India and espe- 
cially the financial stringency brought about by the war, it will, on the whole, be 
desirable to establish residential and teaching, in preference to federal, universities. - 
It would be impossible to indefinitely multiply such universities, and the result 
will be to retard the expansion of university education. It should bo borne in 
mind that there must be a wide surface before we can have depth. In the next 
place, it is doubtful if the proposed university at Dacca will not mean deprivation 
to a large section of the Moslem community of the benefit of university education 
owing to their poverty and the heavier tuition and hostel expenses which will have- 
to be borne. In any ease, provision should be made for non-collegiate students 
ns all would not agree to send their boys to the college hostels. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I have not seen the Dacca soherae. . ' . 

(ii) I think teaching universities can, and ought to, be established eventually at 

Dacca, Chittagong, Rangpur, or some other town for the tract north of the Ganges, 
and possibly at Burdwan or Asansol for the western districts. 


Chatterjee, Eai Lalitmohan, Bahadur." 

(i) I was a member of the Dacca University Committee and signed tho report. 
That was in 1912. Sinco then things have changed considerably in Dacca and in f , 
Bengal and call for educational readjustment of a different kind from thnt- 
advooated in tbo original scheme. Tho number of students seeking university 
education 1ms greatly increased. Consequently, general interest in educational .. 
problems has been aroused. The development* of tho Calcutta Univorsity, both 
achieved and contemplated, and the inevitable territorial restriction that is 
bound to follow, have created a now situation for the colleges outside Calcutta. 
Tho desire for equality of status among teachers has been growing stronger 
every day and has found somo recognition in tho report of tho Public Services 
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Commission. Colleges -which were able to cope with the new demands- 
developed very .rapidly. 

Cironmstanecs of a very different kind have led Government to modify, more than 
once, the original scheme of the Dacca University and it has now been placed in tho 
hands of the Calcutta University Commission to be reconsidered. No doubt, the- 
' changes that the Commission may advocate for tho Calcutta University will, to 
a certain extent, react on, and determine tho scheme for, a university at Dacoa- 
Under these circumstances, I shall speak freely on the subject. 

The position of the Jagannath College in the University. 

When the_Dacca University Committeo was sitting the Jagannath College was on- 
the threshold of a new career. 

Since then the total number on its rolls has increased 25 per cent and the number in 
the third, and fourth-year classes has increased 32 per cent, The staff has been almost 
doubled. The results achieved by the college in the B. A. under honours and “ distinc- 
tion ” compare very well with those of the Dacca_College, as will be seen from the state- 
ment supplied to the Secretary (See Appendix)." During the recent troublous times the 
college was able to establish and keep up a reputation for sound teaching and discipline- 
and, in these respects, is second to none among the privately-managed colleges of the- 
Presidency. 

In the original scheme the Jagannath College has been relegated to an inferior position 
in buildings, staff, and scope of teaching. For that there is not the shadow of justifica- 
tion, at least at the present time. Whatever shape the new University may take the 
status of the two existing colleges should be the same in buildings, equipment, staff, 
scope of teaching, and powers and privileges. The moral effect of any inequality in these 
respects will be disastrous to the interest® of good education in (he University. Bather 
than remain branded with inferiority it were much better that the college ceased to exist. 
The chairs of the Jagannath College should, in dignity, variety, and number, be similar to- 
those of the Dacca College. Whore two sets of men aro doing the same land of work 
with equaPsucccss it would be unfair to deal with them differently. 

Type of the University. » 

The Dacca University was meant to be the first experiment of a purely teaching univers--- 
ity in this country. The group of noble buildings that are available for the puipose will- 
make it the most finely-housed university in India. It would seem a pity, therefore, 
to depart from the teaching and residential ideal. 

Accepting this ideal I will sketch below the form which, after careful thought, 
appears to me best suited to existing circumstances. 

- (a) The University should be confined to the town of Dacca. 

(i>) There should be a group of four first-grade colleges within the University area 
(Ramna), teaching only the B. A. and B. Sc. pass and honours courses. Each 
of these colleges should specialise in some subjects, or departments of subjects, 
and all should bo linked together by a system of inter-collegiate lectures. Thus, 
the English course for the B. A. pass and honours should bo split up into fourparts 
and 'divided among the Dacca College, Jagannath College, “New College”, and 
Muhammadan College. The students of each college should go round the 

_ different colleges by turns to complete the study of the courses selected by them. 
This can he urranged by adjusting the time-table. The Dacca College and “New 
College ” should specialise in two different departments of Western history. The 
Jagannath College should specialise in the Hindu period of Indian history and 
the Muhammadan College in the Muhammadan period. There are no chairs for 
Latin, Greek, or French in any Indian university. The reason partly is that 
there is no arrangement, at present, for teaching these languages in the schools. 

1 would suggest that, in tho schools of the Dacca division, provision should bo 
made for the teaching of Latin and French at least, and in the University the 
teaching of these subjects should be carried up to the B. A, honours standard. 
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QUESTION 4 . 


Chatterje’e, Rai Lauthohas, Bahadur— contd. 


Tho training afforded by tlieir study will bring the University into lino with western 
seats of learning. 

Tho distribution of teaching, I would suggest, would be as follows — 


" Kne College" Muhammadan College. 


Dacca College. 
.English (Pott). 

■■Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Port). 
•Mathematics (Part). 
.Philosophy (Part). 
'Economics (Part). 
Latin. 

.Physics. 

■Chemistry. 


Jngannath College. 
English (Port). 
Bengali (Part). 

Indian history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
Sanskrit. 

Pali. 


English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
Mnthcmatles (Part). 

Economics (rart). 
Trench. 

Botany'. 

PhyRloIogy. 


English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 
Indian history (Part). 
Mathematics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
Persian. 

Arnb'c. 

Urdu. 


T think Bengali should bo taught both as literature and language. There should bo a 
full and graduated course. It should include tho history of Bengal and of the / 
Bengali peoplo. In tho higher oonrscs research work Bliould bo earofully 
organised. 

{c) Intermediate teaching should be done in a number of Bccond-grade colleges, not 
necessarily confined to tho university area, and kept apart from schools. There 
should be as many second-grado colleges as maj' bo needed to meet tho local 
demand. Thoysliould teaoh both arts and scicnco subjects. Latin and French 
should be included. Tho distribution of tho optional subjects nmong tbc second- 
grade colleges should bo regulated by tho University. The teaching should to 
controlled and frequently and regularly inspected by tho University. Tho 
examinations should bo internal and external and should bo guided and con* 
ducted by the University. No other authority should intervene botween the 
second-grodo colleges and tho University. I would suggest tho establishment 
of five second-grade colleges in Dacca. 1 

4cL) Post-graduate teaching will naturally bo inoro confined in range than teaching for 
tho baolielor courso. It is essential that it should oxpand gradually. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely guided, by tho University professors, each in 
his subject, helped by tho professors of tlio different colleges in lecture, tutorial, 
and seminar work. University professors should he associated with one or other 
of the colleges by a fair distribution. They should help the college staff by 
their advice, but not necessarily take part in the college teaching. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. Wo should appoint to tho chair of tlio chief 
University professor in a subject only a mail of high eminence and widely- 
xccognised standing in the subject, whethor European or Indian. So long as 
such a man is not available tho chair should rather remain vacant. The effect 
of appointing a seoond-grado man would bo to lowor the wholo tone and prestige 
of university education. This is a great dangor in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now on. aacount of the v ar. One of my reasons for advocating separate colleges, 
for teacliing the bachelor courses at least, is that among the existing, or oven 
easily available, staff there is, or will be, more or less a uniformity of merit. 
There are some toaohors, of courso, who aro below tho level ; but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even nt the present time among the teaching staff 
distributed among different “ services ” there is muoh distinction without 
difference. This is demoralising. Nothing should bo done to accentuate it. 

t 4 ) Tho individuality of tho colleges teaching the bachelor courses should bo pre- 
served : — t 

( *i) By each oollcge specialising in certain subjeots, or departments of subjects, and 
being specially staffed for tho purpose 
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(B) By each college having its own residential system, which it should be left free to- 

manage. 

(C) By each college providing for the tutorial assistance of its own students. 

(/) The University professors should bo men,of high ability and recognised standing 
in their subjects, and should be paid on a special scale. 

The professors of the colleges, both European and Indian, should be of the same 
status 'and pay, except that the European professors should get, in addition, a 
certain overseas allowance. 

The stall of the second-grade colleges should be paid on a lower scale. But those 
among them who prove their merit should be promoted to the higher grade as 
vacancies occur. University professorships, oollege professorships, and lecture- 
ships of second-grade oolleges should all be included in the university service. 

Principals of colleges should get an additional allowance, as suggested in the 
report of the Dacca University Committee. 

(g) As regards the constitution of the University I would only say that it will depend- 
largely upon the general policy of administration in Bengal as it shapes itself. 
But the management and control of the University should mainly be in the 
hands of experts, i.e., of its own teachers. 

(ft) The schools of Dacca should bo affiliated to the Dacca University. But there 
should be a separate board of management on which the University Btafi should be 
strongly represented for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that the schools of the Dacca district might he similarly dealt with so 
as to secure an adequate source of supply for the Dacca University. Schools 
outside the district also should be allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the accommodation available. My suggestions with regard to the 
matriculation examination are given elsewhere. 

(i) With regard to physical training and social life m the Uni. ersiiy the suggestions 

of the Dacca University Committee should be adopted. 

( j) The distribution of buildings will depend mainly, upon one thing, viz., whether, and 

how much, the University is going to build, in addition to the houses available. 
Perhaps the best arrangements would bo as follows : — 


Government House 
Dacca College building 

Secretariat building . 


Dacca College hostel building 
Engineering School hostel build- 
ing (Enlarged if necessary) . 


University library and post-graduate 
Ecicnce teaching. 

Senate House and Registrar’s offices and 
post-graduate arts classes, and semi- 
nars. 

The four colleges, examination-halls, 
laboratories for the bachelor courses, 
student and professor, clubs and 
hostels. 

Dacca College hostel. 

Jagannath College hostel. 


(ft) The oollege for the well-to-do classes should he dropped. A medical college and a . 
college of engineering should be established, as also a college of agriculture. 
The college for women should certainly be included. The department of Islamic 
studies should bo incorporated with the Muhammadan College. 

The scheme I have suggested above will not be less economical than the one-college 
type of university because, as I have shown, separate accommodation will not be 
required for the four colleges. On the other hand, it will be a less violent 
chango from existing arrangements. The one-collego typo of university is yet 
untried in India and, if it is recommended, it must ho slowly introduced. Any 
sudden transformation will defeat its purpose. The available staffs of the 
colleges are used to working on a different basis. The element of healthy emu. 

• lation among different colleges has been good for our teaching staff and the 
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QUI^TIOX 1- 


CifATTriunr, II ti Larruoiuv, lUhndur -ronf/, fVrrmm*. 


priiilrpeof working in n separate sphere of tl.*tr n* m though within tht> 
Univenilv 1* prently jirirnl Uy tlinn. *lh" reheme 1 have siip/i ttidwill mal* 
for hotter organi-at ion and elo-er ■ itp-miiori. it as ill Mt'-r opj-ortan- 

Hit-i for individual capacity todnplay itrell in matt- r-oMi'r linn min* i-clurin-. 
,(t ) Untvcfc it ft on fli" li«f * of 1 1" - r-lnnw* ruiy/estcil nNumouM, vHh advantag', ho 

ratnhlished, in time, nt ltnjsh.dii nml t lilt lacing. 


ClIATTKIUKi:, It \MAJtANIM. 

.<i) 1 do not exactly know hme th" I'-ae-a llnhirdiy *. > hr*ne at jrrvfltt 

tliniu’h whfi "tiff* Dacca Dniver-ily t*«*tiim»tt«— pul-h-herl their report in l)*«v“n. 
btT, lOIif. 1 *tndt«l it nml tn.vlo ►nsMi* rontirVi tijswi it In the Mnfrrn lit »nV>* 
for IVtwwy, 11*111. uhh’t 1 nnm*\ m n*i npp<-idix t» my msi: rr\ 

Xot Knowing definitely the rnodifieatMfi* rhirli !V tf’inu 1 m) hA%oimd'T,*fBJ 
111100 the publication of the p'j-ort I #"i mi Ode to <>!f« r nny ••i.vc-Mitis. 

,'nj | nni ojifid'nl in tlin o<!alili>!ilaO‘it i>f ollirt tltllties'tlr * On the linriof the flwn 
roln-nr. 1 pm «f th>* opinio'i, I.uecur. tlfat fnf'rit irili cr "Hiri cnv I* 
O'txMf'iiil nt other cr'ltfr' of |«j-nl I'nni l» Mes tM-til' i Mid llw;j 1 nnofl 
mtvLo tVi’o in-in- in t Is i* ».'i ti'iiwr sty- c- -ilrt t sil.i b |,nr sdrevly pot 

hr t jrr ole C - r»r the Hurd' no dni< , ‘'>n n nmsrr-ty f'.O'il i le c«tab. 
li-'ir»l nt llstikut.s! for th*- IV- •!« my dt»»*<'n nt Hori.v-ijur; for t 5 - 
I{»j«hnhl <Iui>iou nl ifajduhi ; nml fur the Iturs disl-'-vi At In* Ti * 
C.ilttamup in not "'ifhtb-otls jmpuloix nml nitvnm— <1 In itl , i-i! | 'vi to 

rtspiire n 'i-pimto ttnivcroty. (Vstic/rs in !’t it chsi- on may In- isfhl.ntial with 
tHn propo'etl l"tiu< r -ity nt lltfn. I mil e thr-e r i.ve ‘ion- on the m.'lnr/tmi!. 
ing Umi the sluihnts of nny ds»'rl *t t-r dUKn*s »’icut | ninnyi have li.n ftiilr't 
freedom t<> join nny tmi\w*>ty t'.+y id o. I’i-ij 1 Imp tl.r n- ,! it to 
r tnldi*’> no* rollons n jitwon »»jt’ H n divi-V. on Mti'fymr j>tr , criii«! 
roijulrrmnttn nml to K r '- t'n m nt'ilnliil to tl.osl tl-n.ntl inivrro'y, 

Ttedilni tin* ninno 1 nniill n.'^n* t'.o f->t.dil|f'imnt of n nniior-ity nt l)nrj>'*-1.nr. 
1 in «l.o lliin *tl;Vt-«ion |in*tp»<» of t'io rlimnto *•! tn*' f’lv-r, mid l><wpo it noutl 
nfford rxceili-it o|i|-ortn:iitiiM fur t!.o dudy of t»«*lo/v. lot.iny, form try, .intiirn. 
l*»Iorv. rooln.’y, nml nrridiltnro (n itii *(«sni| rofrrr'irn to i orti-tiitnr- nnd tV 
j>n;diirt>on of 

Td Iwin lvilli univi r itlr.n in 'V U' o.tddi-lird only in tlio <• jdirpi . r.$., Il.vjdj ilii 
nml Dncai, wliio'i nrn nlrt- nly c nt -<• of itilr|)rrSir>l ns’ivny. 


Ai'rr.Ni'ix. 

1'rnm the report mo find tint tin- propo-id l),vra 1'n‘m r ity «ill not ti noli any tliinp. 
•gdicrnllv npeil.inR, tint in not tmirlit nt ('jlonttn, nor will it to ndi nnyttiins to n hi^li-r 
Ptnndnnl tlinn Imre. So, -o fir n« the trvVmK friture i • riiiiirmnl, it iIom not mne}; 
matter wlietlier you call the pi nee of in-tnirtinn a ridlr^e or n iiniver ity. \Vc rlnll 
point out Inter on Mint D.aee.i projxi’ei to do sx'lemntieally eerlain thin);"- in the wnv 
of teaeliinc nhieli Cnlrutta i< utterly l.n’kinK or’d-firl-iit in," 

When the project \r.ii fir«t announced the preate-t nlre«H turn 1 lid on It-t tr telling 
nnd rc-idciitiil features, leadinj; people to exp-el that D.tta'.a notdd, in coiirre of time, 
hecoino nnother Oxlonl or Camhridjro. Let m *ee no** 1 lioie far that expeofation h lilely 
•to ho fulfilled ro far ni the residential feature in eoncenual. 

In a re .idential imivei sity the thine that is Inid xtrc-« upon i< tint it is .a sort of family 
in which tlio tin ol relationship is the eommon pursuit of l.nonledRe. It i- n hotly com- 
posed of tlio discoverers nnd the loancrn of truth, of the teachers and the t.mplit'of the 
trainers nnd the trained, of mnsters nnd disciples. Mon of different rnees, ereed«, com* 
plosions, or castes may he Micro, but these distinetions ore cither ignored nnd lost eight 
sof, or occupy n very subordinate place in men’s thoughts. Thus, the ntmo.-pliero becomes 
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iliberalising, humanising, and unifying. What ■will. be the case at Dacca ? First let us 
lock at the teachers. The distinction, based on the colour of the teachers’ skin, between 
■the Indian and the Provincial Educational Services will be maintained. It is a strange 
distinction in a place of learning. The students will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that, however distinguished for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to be in tho higher servioe as a matter of right. 
They will see that It is not intellectual, or other, capacity that matters so much as a - 
white skin and a European name. That will, undoubtedly, be a great incentive to the 
■devoted ^pursuit of knowledge. 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as it is oalled, we find that Mussulmans are 
given special and separato representation. Wo have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, Hindus, and MusBalmans. 

As regards the students we find that Mussulmans are to read in a separate college 
-and Hindus in other colleges of their own. But even this has not satisfied the committee. 
The Dacca University is to be the incarnation of the Twentieth Century Brahma and 
will create another caste, yclept the “ well-to-do ”, whatever that may mean. In the 
beginning there was Brahma, and he willed that there should be four castes. And, 
according to his will, the Brahman sprang from his head, the Kshatriya from his arms, 
the Vaishya from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahma believes in evolution, and knows that the process of evolution cannot be arrested. 
So he wills that there is to be yet another caste, intituled tho “ well-to-do It has not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century Veda from what part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is to be bom. 

This caste of well-to-do’s, again, is to be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus and 
Mussulmans. The Mussulmans are a democratic people, but their solidarity will be 
broken by the well-to-do’s among them living and studying apart from the ill-to-do’s. 
Tho question may bo incidentally asked here as to why, if fat Hindus and fat Mussul- 
mans can live and study together, lean Hindus and lean Mussulmans cannot do so. To be 
logical and thorough-going tho committoo ought to have proposed separate colleges for 
corpulent Hindus and corpulent Mussulmans. ... TT . , _ 

Regarding hostel accommodation there will be distinction between Hindu and Mnesal- , 
man, and between the Namasudxa and other Hindu castes. For the existence of oaste 
distinctions we do not, and cannot, in tho least blamo the committee. What we have said 
before, and say now, is that on account of Government’s declared policy of religious 
neutrality and other causes, any residential system under official auspices and control 
cannot but enforce caste distinctions in a more rigid form than is observable in their 
present relaxed condition in Hindu society. This setting back of the . hand of social 
reform, liberalism, and progress is very undesirable. Therefore, the residential system 
should not be tried under official auspices, or Government should take tlio risk of giving 
resident students tho option of observing* or not observing, oaste distinctions in mes- 
sing as is the ease in somo private institutions. 

Again, Mussulman students living on charity need not reside in the college or with 
their natural guardians, but there is no such exemption for poor Hindu students who 
Ho, or may, live on charity. There must be such Hindu students at Dacca at present or 


in the future. , , . , . , ..... 

Regarding athletic exercises tho well-to-do’s will have ponies to ride as an additional 
oxofeise. Probably tho ill-to-do’s will not be taught riding lest the world repeat the pro- 
verbial joke about beggars on horseback. But tho state of the domestic finances of 
■some of the well-to-do’s may set waggish tongues loose in the same direction. Howeve r 
the Lean Men may he permitted to have the satisfaction of grooming the Fat Men s 


Regarding studies Mussulmans will be allowed to obtain degrees of which the real 
value will be three-fourths medifflval and one-fourth modern, but the declared value 
will be equal to the modem degrees of B.A. and M. A. obtainable by showing proficiency 
mainly or entirely in modern knowledge. There is to be no such mcdueval door to 
preferment open to Hindus. 
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Regarding academic costume Mu'Silmnns will wear a uniform dross; Hindus will 
la freo to chooso what garments they liko (esoluding motley, wo hope). 

Regarding religious instruction and observance for Mussalmani “ prayer and religious 
observance and instruction should be compulsory for those boys whose parents so wish, 
under regulations to bo made by tho governing body"bf the college”. For Hindus and 
others there is to be no such rule, for which wo do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, in addition to the existing Bongalr 
books which, in tho opinion of the oommittec, aro mainly of a Hindu charaoter, there- 
is to bo a literature of a Slussalman charaoter, written to order as it were. < 

So it is quite clear that tho spirit of corporate life will have free ploy on account of 
the various all-pervading and complex divisions which will oxist in tho Dacca University. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing“a house into- 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good many walls ? 

The blowing of tho breeze of scholastic fraternity through the partitions of race, crecd r , 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in somo oases dividing the teaohors, and in > 
some cases both teachers and students, docs not seem to us possible. 

As proposed to be constituted Dacca mil not, in our opinion, bo another Oxford or '. 
Cambridge. If our fears be falsified wo shall rejoice. 

Departments of the University. 

“Tho department of arts will include the snbjeots ordinarily studiod in an Indian 
university, instruction being given in the lower 'branches by the colleges and in tho higher 
by the University.” 

Under these circumstances, the proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint- 
ments, etc. So many prinoipals need not be appointed. 

“ Tho number of languages taught will be much smaller.” 

Regarding Islamic studios the report soys : — 

“ Wd endorse the opinion of the oommitteo that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Government officor or a suitablo recruit for a learned profession.” 

- After the words “ a ripe scholar and a man of oulturo ” we should like to odd the words 
“ of the modioBval ago approximately ”. Islamic studies and Rrahmanio studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and produco some effect on character and tho omotionB, 
but they cannot bo considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture. A student 
pursuing modem studies is unquestionably a better informed nnd more useful man and 
is more fit for life under modern conditions than a bachelor or master of Islamic studies 
is likely to be. Under the oiroumstanccs, it is an injustioo to Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan B. A-’s and M. A.’s to lay down that B. I.’s and M. I.’s would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, bo considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from tho pecu- 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm that will bo done to Muhammadans them- 
selves will be of a deeper charaoter. Tho sooner the people of India leave medievalism 
behind, and bring themselves in lino with tho rest of humanity, tho bottor. But, 
whilst Hindus will have a blossing in tho guise of a difficulty in having to pass tho B. A. ,, 
nnd M. A. for obtaining worldly preferment, Mussulmans will bo tempted to loiter in the’ 
old-world of medieval days by the artificial equalisation of the values of theB. I. and 
B. A. nnd M. I. and 51. A. degrees. n 

Wo cortainly think that, whatovor drawbacks there may bo at Dacca, there should 
ho an engineering college there. A modem university without an engineering dopnrt- 
mont would bo a voiy defective institution. For this very roason wo must strongly 
condemn the proposal to doprivo Calcuttaof its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought 
to bo paid, but Peter ought not to bo robbed for tho purposo. 

Tho committco “'dobated tho question whether a college of agriculture should form 
a part of the new University. It appears to us that thorc is no scopo at Dacca for an 
institution of univorsity grade, but that it might bo desirable to found nn agricultural 
school in connection with tho Government oxporimontal farm, which is situated a few 
minutes to tho north of the civil station”. Wo aro altogether of a different opinion. 
Situated in a province which is mainly agricultural, in a part of the province which 
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has practically a monopoly of juto production and raises an immense crop of rice, and 
on the borders of wliioh lies Assam — tho home of tea and the growing rubber estates — 
Dacca seems to us eminently fitted to have an agricultural college. But, as all our 
.^existing universities aro mainly concerned with litorary, speculative, and ornamental 
studies it is only fitting that the now one should fight shy of instruction which may 
increase tho number of producers of wealth and improve the material condition of the 
people. It is in harmony with the entire character of tho schomc that there is to be no 
technological department also. As tho improvement of tho material condition of tho 
people is of paramount importance in India so is the fighting of disease a matter 
of great urgency. But, in the Dacca schome, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically useloss or retrograde projects, there is not sufficient monoy for a 
full-fledged rredical rollege. There is, for the present, to be only a section teaching up to 
tho first M.B. standard of Calcutta. 

Colleges and students. 

“ All Muliamm-dan students in residence will join the Mihm madan College, unless 
it is found desirable at some future time to at'ach a hostel for Muhammadans to some 
other college ; but it should be open to a Muhammadan stu lent who lives with his parents 
or guardians to enter any college on the ame terms as other non-resident students 

Tho words wo have italicised shed a faint gleam of hope for the lover of humrn 
solidarity. 

In tho college for the well-to-do classes there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
Mussalmnn students. We wish all tho colleges were similarly constituted for all creeds 
and sects. 

Entrance qualifications. 

The committee “ considers that, for tho present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the solo general entrance qualification for tho two univers- 
ities”. ■ 

When tho Dacca project was first broached its advocates thought they had scored 
an important point by pointing out that Calcutta n ntriculation candidates numbered 
so many thousands that it was impossible to observe equality of standard in valuing 
• their answers. Whether one could pass tho Calcutta matricuLi'ion or not was a game of 
chance, said a well-known missionary advocate of tho scheme. So it was thought that 
one of the first things that Dacca would do would bB to hold a separate matriculation 
of its own and save somo candidates from being victimised by tho Calcutta game of 
chance. But, alas, alas, man proposes, but stubborn fact disposes. 

General courses of study. 

“ The Dacca University should adopt tho length and divisions of the Calcutta courses 
in arts and science, which aro veil suited to students who begin their iniversity career 
at the stage of development reached -by a boy alio hos passed through a Bongal high 
school. Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the ease of two univers- 
ities whoso students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes he compelled to transfer 
from one university to the other.” 

> This is a wise decision. But it also shows that, from tho point of view of subjects of 
6 tud 3 ’ f a separate university was not required at Dacca. 

Wc find that somo subjects taught at Calcutta have been omitted. Wo think Pali 
and geology should have been included. As for new subjects, sociology and anthro- 
pology should bo mado subjects of study. India offers exceptional opportunities for 
the study and investigation of these subjects at first hand. Political scicneo is sufficiently 
important to bo treated as an independent branch of knowledge, not ns subsidiary to 
economics. As part,s of economics, again, statistics and finance should bo specially 
emphasised. In thcadvanccd courses of history, epigraphy and numismatios should hn vo 
been included. ^ . 

Tho adoptionof the system of “ examination by compartments,” so far ns it p nc * 
good. 

VOL. IX 
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Bengali. 

“ The sub-committee express the view that no book should be rejected as a text or 
a model on account of its containing words conveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to 
the Muhammadans, Buddhists, or other sections of the population, or such words in 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali ; all indi- 
genous sources should be drawn upon to enrich the vocabulary and to increase tho 
expressive power of the language, that its growth and expansion should become tbe 
common concern of every section of the people. ^ 

“ Bengali literature is at present permeated' mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabio or Persian sornocs 
such as will interest Muhammadan students. To remove this defeot tho sub-committce 
suggest that the Government or the University should encourage authors to publish 
Bengali books of a Muhammadan character and that such books should bo included in 
the works prescribed as models of style.” 

Great Britain and Ireland are inhabited by both Protestants and Boman Catholics, and, 
most of the British authors being Protestants, English literature “ is permeated mainly 
by Protestant ideas But neither the British Government nor any Brit sh University 
has taken steps to encourage authors to publish English books of a Roman Catholic 
character with a view to such books being prescribed os models of English style. We 
suppose they should take a lesson from the Dacca University. 

The Anglo-Indian official world and all who work under their influence and direction 
seem obsessed -with the idea that in India everything, human, legislative, and local bodies, 
the different branches oi the administration, university management, studies, languages, 
literature, etc., should partake of a bipartite character,' Hindu and Mi hammadan. 

If books of a M h .1 madan character are to be encouraged why not those of a Christian 
or Buddhist character to bo ordered to be written ? Then Bengali literature may bo 
improved " in all directions. 

We do think that books written by Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Buddhist, and other 
authors should be prescribed as text-books or as models oi style when they aro sufficiently 
good. ButBengali literature as literature is neither Hindu, nor Mussalman, nor Christian; 
it iB simply Bengali. And the idea that models of Btyle can be monufnotured to ordor 
is amply ridioulous. Which of the modelB of English prose stylo are the creations of a 
government or university fiat ? Did Milton or Burke or Addison or Goldsmith or Cowper 
or Dumb or Dandor or Buskin or Matthew Arnold write to anybody's order J If any man, 
or class oi mein, love literature, have the literary geniuB, have something to Bay to their 
fellowmen, and ieelan irresistible impulse and a delight in giving literary expression to 
it they will create literature. Government or iniversity patronage can help in bringing 
forth text-books, cram-books, and catch-rupees, but it is a vain hope to expect tho birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. There may be born books like somo of tho 
wretched ones recommended by the Calcutta University as “ models of style". 

The committee hove diown good sense by recognising that “ Bengali is tho common 
vernacular of the Muh in madan students of Eastern Bengal.” 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to be studied philologicolly and 
historically, but we do not find ady provision made for such study. 

Sanskrit. 

Prom the worldly point of view Hindus and Muesalmans would hove been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmanio studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Islamic studies as leading to degrees. But wc are grateful to the 
committee {or not shoeing this consistent impartiality. For the more modernised citizens 
we have in the country tho better. 

But wo cannot endorse the reasoning of the committee which has led tffem to docide 
not to recommend the creation of a department of Brahmanio studies. They “ consider 
that if it be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course tho experiment should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta” ; why not, then, by the 
experiment of introducing an Anglo-Arabia course in connection with the Calcutta 
Modrassah f * , ' , 
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“ The sub-committco state that the study of Sanskrit has suffered in Indian universities 
by tire failure to bring it into relationship with othor subjects. By their suggestions that 
a candidate studying the early history of India for the B. A. dogroo should bo permitted 
•to offer the original text of some of tho Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
•Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should bo allowed to includo in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indioato how this defect may bo 
romovcd.” 

This is good. 

Economics. 

“ Tho course of economic studies suggostcd by tho sub-committoo is designed, at 
the samo time, to promote tho general oulturoof tho student, and to fit him for any career 
in which ho may bo called upon to deal with businoss affairs. 

“ Dcscriptivo economics is given a prominent place in tho B. A. course. Tho student 
of a Western university is well acquainted with tlio olomentary facts upon which economio 
theories have been built. For him tho rending of a toxt-book on economies is compara- 
tively easy ; in it ho finds in an organised form much of his provious knowledge and ex- 
perience. Tho disadvantage under which an Indian student labours in this respect can 
■only bo romovcd by introducing him at an early stage to tho common foots of industrial 
processes and organisation. Sirnplo descriptions of tho materials, conditions, and methods 
of tho moro important industries, inoluding agriculture, will form tho chief portion of 
this branch of tho subject, whiok will also inciudo the usual matters dealt with in text- 
books on commercial geography and Indian economics. Special attention should bo paid 
to local economic conditions and aotivitios and, in dealing with thorn, students should 
bo encouraged to cultivate their powers of observation and to gat into touch with 
practical affairs. 

•'“Tho samo principle of scholarship in close oontact with tho actualities of oconomb 
life should govom tho scliomo of M. A. studios. Tho course, besides covering tho moro 
advanced generalities of tho subjoct, will allow spoeiali otion on tho ouo hand so broad 
as to givo scope to tho student’s particular abilities, on tho othor hand so limited as 
to afford him time to consult original sources of information and to gain by acooptod 
authorities. A student embarking on such a specialised coono of studio j nool not 
H0CO3S irily follow tho bcaton track ; a problom liko tho famino problo.n, an industry liko 
tho cotton industry, a period of economic history, tho works of a groat coonomist, any 
of these would furnish him with amplo opportunity for study and rosoarch for tho 
materials would bo scattered, and thoir collection and systomntio treatment would 
involve wido reading and careful and original thought. These individual studios will 
necessarily bo guided by tho economic interests and trend of research of tho seminar.” 

Wo aro in agreement with tho oommittoo in those viows. 

Wo think finance and statistics should bo g von a very pcominont place. 

Philosophy. 

Tho physiology of tho brain and tho nervous syBtom should form port of tho philosophy 
course. 

Methods of instruction and study. 

Wo approve of tho methods of tutorial instruction and suporvisod private study nnd 
of tho arrangomont that B. A. lectures (both pass and honours) should bo intor-coilcgiato. 
• Amidst so many separating influences this will bo a wclcomo unifying feature. 

Wo do not think ono hour’s instruction a week will bo onougli for Bengali. 

Tlio proposal to establish an archtcological and historical musoum is a step in tlio right 
direction. 

Tho committee have done well to rocogniso that “ Indian students, given tho 
requisite opportunity, have shown thomsclvcs to bo capablo of advanced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his eon at a uiivorsity after ho has 
taken tho dogreo of master; and it will, thoreforo, bo ncoossary to grant scholarships to 
a certain nutnbor of students to onablo them to romnin for resoaroh work. . . As 
proposed by tho Indian Universities Commission tho 26 years’ ago-limit for entering 
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Government service should bo rolaxcd in tho caso of research students. We further 
suggest that tl o University should issue n quarterly journal for t' o publication or repub. 
licat on of papers giving tho results of original research on tho part of both professors and 
students”. 


Staff . 

Wo do not hold tho tommittoo responsible for tho distinction, mainly racial, made 
in India l oh con Indian Educational and Provincial Pducational Sendee officers; but 
tlioy ought tb have recorded a protest against it, ns Dr. Rash Bchnry Glioso has dono in 
his minute of dissent in tho follow ing terms ; — 

“Though I am strongly in favour of tho introduction of a largo European dementi 
am hound to say that, if tho object of a residential university is to foster a cor- 
porate life and a fooling of comradeship, I doubt very much whether putting the 
European and tho Indian professors into separate pens is tho best way to attain 
it. As Sir Valentino Gliirol points out, before Sir Charles Aitcliison’s Commission 
sat, • Indians and Europeans used to work side by side in tho superior graded 
servioo of. tho department nnd until quito recently they had drawn tho same 
pay. Tho Commission abolished this equality and put tho Europeans and the 
Indians into sopar&to pens. Tho European pen waB named tho Indian Educa- 
tional Scrvico, and tho nativo pen was named tho Provincial Educational 
Service. Into tho Provincial Scrvico were put Indians holding lower pests than 
any held by Europeans nnd with no prospects of over rising to tho maximum 
salaries hitherto within their reach. To protend that equality was maintained 
under tho now schcmo is idlo, and tho griovnneo thus created lins caused a 
bitterness which is not allayed by the fact that tho Commission created 
analogous grievances in other branches of tho public servioo V* (Indian 
Unrest, pages 213-14.) 

Tho committee, doubtless, felt thcmsclvcs,bound to follow tho existing system ; but 
tho schcmo formulated by them Bhould bo liablo to revision after tlio 
Islington Commission.' 

Tho committco recognise that " good teachers oven for tho higher work can readily 
bo obtained in tho ] roviucial scrvico ” so far ns Sanskrit nnd j liilosophy aro con- 
cerned. Wo can, at a moment’s notice, namo jrovincinl scrvico men who aro as good 
for higher work in other subjects as any Indian scrvico man. 

“ It is very desirable tliot these special professors should hnvo already mado names 
for themselves in Europe. If such is tho case their famo will become asso- 
ciated with the Dacca University nnd will inspire confidence in its teaching. 
Tlioy will, alone and in conjunction with tho junior members of the staff ond 
tho research students, publish mozr.oirs in tho various learned and scientific 
journals of Europe, and will thus sceuro a recognition for their adopted 
’.niversity which will prove a continual and powerful inoentivo to further 
effort. Thoy will bctvo as a connecting link with Europe, and so assist in 
keeping the University in touch w itli other centres of learning and research. 
They will put life, onergy, and high diameter into all branches of tho teaching 
of their subject. Tlioy "v. ill, in fact, teach tho teachers tho most important 
branch, perhaps, of tho work of a modem professor. Thoy will also establish 
schools of. research, in which investigation will be carried out under their influ- 
ence and direction. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate tho force which 
even one man of groat ability nnd onthusdasm for his subject can exercise in a 
■university. Ho literally inspires both his staff nnd liis pupils, and it is difficult 
to conceive of a university whioh rightly fulfils, its mission unless it possesses 
some men on its teaching staff of this high quality. The value of such men is 
thoroughly well recognised in Europo, where every offort is made to attract and 
retain them.” 

- This is a fine passage embodying a fine dream, but one which will not materialise until 
the racial distinction made between the Indian and provincial sorvioes is utterly done 
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avay with. The distinction is unjust, galling, and insulting, and must bo resented more 
than over in a residential institution. 

Distinctive University dress. 

“ The wearing of oap and gown or other distinctive university dress is an aid to dis- 
cipline and an oncouragomont to corporate fooling. The dress of Hindu students does 
not lend itself readily to distinctive treatment and it does not appear to bo practicable 
to prescribe any kind of university uniform f jr under-graduates. The sub- ommittoe 
for the Muhammadan College recommend that a uniform dress should be prescribed for 
the members of that college ; in their caso no special obstacle exists, and we think that 
tlio suggestion is a good one.” 

The ordinary everyday dress of Hindu and Mussalman Bengalis is tlio same. Only, 
some of the lattor use a cap, which is not always the fez. Some, no doubt, dress like Behari 
or Hindustani Mussulmans. Hindu and Mussalman Bengali pleaders dress in the same 
way. When Hindu and Mus alnm stud >nts go to Ok ford or Cambridge th y wear the 
same noadomioal costume as English students. Taking all theso facts into consideration 
we do not think it would bo beyond the wit of man to doviso a common univorsity dross 
for all classes of students. Had we the power we would insist that this should bo dono. 
The Bengal Government should insist upon this boing done and call for designs from 
competent tailoring firms nnd others. 

Physical training. 

\Yc whole-heartedly support all that the committee say under this heading, with 
the addition that riding should bo taught to all students who enn pay a foo specially fixed 
for the purpose, and not merely to “ well-to-do ” or engineering students. 

College for the well-to-do classes. 

Wo are entirely and absolutely against the establishment of a separate college for 
the well-to-do classes. H even the Prince of Wales can join an ordinary Oxford college 
we do not sco why our well-to-do student? cannot join colloges where" ill-to-do ” students 
pursue their studies. If they are too vain or arrogant to do so it is no business of 
Government or a university to pander to that undesirable feeling. The utmost that it 
is allownblo to do for thorn is to provide good hostel accommodation for thorn. A class 
that in any way isolates or allows itself to bo isolated Buffers and makes the country 
n loser. Contact and competition with the larger world is good for all. If the collego 
for the well-to-do classes bo really established tho young men “ educated ’’ tliero will 
become arrogant and will bo cut off from tho main current of national life. There will 
not be much cordial feeling between them and othor students. A considerable number 
of the sons of tho old landholding classes have benefited by education in our ordinary 
colleges. As for rich pleaders they all owe their training to the ordinary colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is according to caste, not according to woalth. 
If thcro be any social prcccdonoo in Mussalman society it is determined by birth, tho 
Saiyid occupying the foremost plaoo. Even this sort of distinction is undosirablo, and 
a distinction based on wealth is still more so. Wo share Dr. Ra9h Bchary Ghose’s views 
on this subject : — 

*• I am sorry I cannot bring myself to accept the' recommendation of my colleagues 
upon this subject. In tho first place, tho expression “ well-to-do classes ” is 
oxtromcly vogue. In tho next place, the comparative isolation of young nton 
belonging to theso classes would deprivo them of half tho benefits of a resi- 
dential university. I am also strongly of opinion that if tho wealthier classes 
want a separate college it is their duty to endow it themselves. And this reminds 
me that it lias been suggjstod that tho landlords’ fee? paid under tho Bengal 
Tenancy Act should bo diverted for tho purpose of building tho proposed collego. 
Now it seems to me that this proposal is based upon tho assumption that tho 
whole of theso moneys belongs to big landlords. This assumption, however, is 
not, I venture to think, well founded. My own impression is that tho greater 
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QUI-NTinN' I. 


Ourrt itJi r. It i« ir.AMi* -eon'-/. 


part of tlir r fte- 1" «ttio to !< nttw lioMor* or to Miall Jandirnierr. I »fmM s> -> 
point mil lli.it th« law •ij» tlmt tli«**#* if * 1“VJ Mid not tfiU It, fojfrjt nf 
lo (ioirmm* nt. It I", thin for*, ft in<-tp vrhMi. I tali- It, f!ar< mivst 

untild lip »|«tt to ft* r> I-*- not only in its#* int'rr t of |) k landlord uhn ruy 
ln»|,p, n to 1) * n jw-r-ott under di» ilnlilj , or ft jiirJtisn»/.i»i unman, but nl ohfc* 
ttwntnl'Ti .t,a«tli«'tlitwi\|i\j,|Mi*l|j>< ih-tthlr*! fr«M tin- date of the »*rv»" , t' 
tlicimlirr f.n -*-nl«*ltn «•« t|-n If. r»* lion Ifl.or f"' tljn ifl, a» th* rw miri-, 
of (In’ H< ii,;r! T« iwirj A'l.wi'l m nil Uira tlmt fifh noti'-i ftfe t.ol {.Isv.j 
duly r'-ni'd.” 

/;» jiwoii •}. 

Wo tliln). Ill" > mmi jtlf ti tar irivb otit ft pood oft*" fr>: an rpyinorriftf; icll-pr n 
Daren. Hut. mepili-of th»ir rj — i <1 plr.-idutr. unit no. coni Itwrd that l\sl-nttn fl/j-’d 
be dr priv«-d of Dip roll, tlmt it li.-.\ '1 h- tiei„dil o , irhi-«l vf t’slnitiA nPirt prist 
flcIvMtlngr \ for ctliftticariw rdu-aliun It V. U'lld J-e ,r Iivlahr.: I t.ol to tale r.dca n t:ie 
of tliriii In thr ino-t inltiral nfi-1 dir*-*-! unj. 

Ill order to *hw that tlmro rlna-tld t>" ln» r!a-*ci lit liar" a. and ate ftfrre that iVr; 
rlioiild be, tlir • oinmlttrf <*!>•• nr tint " the l)vi lw cla-ie.*, *M*h Iwr l-nii ti 
oxiitrtuo rltiro ISilt, haio firo>|iK«l many round l-tny on fttsdii'w r-dul pt~' till v— 
thrir ftl«ii|(u<'i tumid nwivi pnt dm;>( •ifntiiii lit and du'cntnit. .... , .To dri-fit" 
tlm urn Umm'itv of JrjiAl »tu»l«nt' t Mali, mid library oo-iM limit it- r"op- end fti’.vt 
it* viri'-ty in n \ ory itnp'KtaM din* tlo-i. mi 1 v.n-iH r< tnl-r t!.» ttl.o 1 * in*tituli'itt 
rmntih to nud cflii it tit.'* 

Wo nro in ryt»l>>thy villi till" line of defruie. Wo until-! only n-V. tli* rotlil.iiltr-* 
M.d il o fiat rrmi *nt to lor In iniiid tint ri - < tly tlir r-tno tlilnr* n- ay I" raid *Jk 
to/atil to thr Sihjiur t'svd r.'vitv -fiiiy Odhvr ni.d th* i'tlotttta I'lnt r:*ity. W1 1 ' 
ii i.am o fur tin- (jciivio, oto. 

.l/f('l'n'i>ftlti.,r tif \)> i'lUf-riltfJ, 

Out of 1 10 im-inhcr* of tlir* t «iinn.-at|im only S') ,arr to I - i-!**[nl hy thr rivi'trrrd 
pr.vltmtc i, 2*» lay tin yi not! body, mid 3 Mulnmin'd t'l cradtlftlrt l>y tin* Mid ft a m dat 
rt-pi-tt-rial f'Mduitto*. Ton Midi m irvl.atl (trnduafr-i will 1- - notnlnatod hy tho oliaftildl’-r, 
Mill 21 fit hr r in-fron*, of vl-mn at !• t«t «i •third- -Inll 1^ nor, rtSd'h, ►ball lo »in«:- 
Inrly nomlimii-l. So th*t tl.o ii<m-o">iiN nil! hr in a bo|<f h*t minority. AH pndi-tnrr 
(oM'hnliiist junior mul iv«.i*t.int jirtifrvor*) n ill Ih* rx-ofno nrf.ihrn. All Indiin rt-nrt 
nion it ill ho {irofr-iior* mid tho m-vjArity of proa inrial mid Mtl-otriinnb* nrfVv ttiMt vill 
ho junior and nad-tant ptitfc-'or*. So that thi- uill i-i-in that all Kuropran in-trnrtow 
mil ho ri-mtor. and limit Itidim ln*tru<t«ri u ill not t-*> rrnator*. And art. in *jdto of 
Mirli rnrin) di> tin- tion-i, it i* tmpn] that onr(>Orat" iifp mul rumradril.ili mil (Trmr up at 
D.aooa Junior and *'i*tant pn*fi*-nri are to hooarhulrd from tho lun’d of rtudin aho. 

Tho o tnlilhhinont of an appointniont iioird i< ft pii«xl idea. 

Itop.ardmp tho Muhan mad an < ln-toratr l)r. ltn-h Hchary <»lio*t »aj*s— 

‘•Tho priiiioir*! -oparato olrrtorato for Multan m.vltm pr.uluato< may, I *oar. lo-ad to 
ft oh-ivnpo hotnoon thorn mid tho IUndu prftduato*i. iiith lory Mndc-irahle 
roi-ult*. I am, hnwraor, ontirrly in favour of rr*oradnp ft cort.-in tmmlirr of 
tnonihcr*hip* for Mutnn rnadiin* to ho oh-rtnl hy a mUul fklOfatn' 1 

CoarfHi/ioj n-irnrl*. 

One of tlir main ohjivti of a univordty !* to impart knowlnfpo, train tho intolliot, 
m-l onalilp tho mind to rook and ili.rou-r neiv tnith*. Aitothor main ohjrrt 1* to pro- 
duce tnon of charaeti r. In orifor to ilevolnp fttul itrvnptfion tin- rhararti-r it i< ncoo --aty 
to i'olatr nml protoct tho yonnp from oiil inllm-uroi to n prral t-ilont. But cnniploto 
i-oliition i* not (li Mrohlo ; for rtudi-nt-* are, in thrir future c.wew, to Itooomo men of 
the norld, not hermit h i or monk*. They nru to noijuiro knoulwlpe of tlio am hi. and to 
bo good nnd do good, in cpite of oppoiiug force>!. Therefore. In o roeidential tmiver-ity 
ihrre should bo provided, umlrr proper *.ifrguardi>, point* of contact with tho life of tho 
town nnd of tho-counlry. , Student* c Minot otltomi-o be men of robu-t elmractcr ; 
they mtty linvo only what Mnennhy calls “ vnletudinarinn virtno 
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Charaotor lias two sides, a negative and a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should rofrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to otliors, etc. This ensures 
the harmlcssnoss of a man. But tho world cannot go on with only harmless men. Men 
must also he doers ; they must do good, and combat and destroy ovil. Only men who 
lovo their follow-men can dovolop this positivo side of charaotor to the full. This love 
finds scope both in, and springs from, social service. We cannot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the possible lines of social service for studonts.- But a 
residential university should afford opportunities for such scrvico. 

Anothor groat object of a<university is to produco good and useful citizens. Thoreforo, 
a university should have points of contact with tho administration of the country and 
its civio lifo. Our grown-up men have very littlo direct power to mould tho political 
and civic life of tho country, and our studonts nil. But, as tho Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report has not excluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, wo may bo 
allowed to onquiro how young men are to havo tho sonso of cilizonship developed without 
any contact with civic or political life. Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford in 
Bongal without nil tho fcaturos and rights and privileges of Oxford ? Cannot tho 
graduates, instructors, and sonators of Dacca liavo tho franchise for the municipality 
and tho provincial legislative council f 

On tho points touched upon in this note tho poport is entiroly silent. [ The Modern 
Review, February, 1913.] 


Chatter jee, Santosii Kumar. 

(i) Tha proposed D.'coa University will be of tho unitary typo as contrasted with tho 
existing Calcutta University, which is of the federal type. With tho steady 
increase in the number of students in this province it lias become n matter of 
imperious necessity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the educational needs of important localities. Owing to financial stringency 
caused by the war the scopo of the contemplated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But tho completed University should comprise at least 
the following institutions : — (1) several arts rollegcs ; (2) a fully-equipped medical 
college, giving tho highest training to its students ; (3) a' t ollego of engineering, 
civil and mechanical ; (4) a technological institute ; and (5) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan community Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan students only. In the original 
scheme there was also the plan of a college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons, Government has not accepted tho latter proposal. Tho idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to bo that tho new University ought to satisfy tho 
requirements of the various sections of the community. This contention is 
undoubtedly, right. But it is doubtful whether the object they havo in view 
will bo attained by creating separate educational water tight compartments in 
which the students of tho different sections of tho community u ill bo exclusively 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to set up artificial barriers between the 
various groups, and the distance that at present separates them will bo widened 
still further in course of time. This is o n ' nd which will hardly be contemplated 
with equanimity by any genuine educationist. _ . 

, Tho creation of separate denominational colleges for particular communities in 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to bo by no means an 
unmixed blessing. I venture to think that the grievances of tho Jluliatrmadnn, 
and some sections of tho Hindu, community who havo hitherto failed to take 
full advantage of educational facilities can bo met by (1) reserving a certain 
minimum number of scats for them in tho arts colleges : such percentage to bo 
fixed with reference to the ratio tho number of students belonging to theso 
communities bears to the general body of tho students ; and (2) organising resi- 
dential hostels for them under tho supervision and control of tho various 
colleges. In theso hostels social amenities of all kinds can bo scoured for them 
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and provision can bo made for tutorial assistance, ns also for religious instruction, 
if this is thought desirable by leaders of thought among these commimife. 
Tho special needs and requirements of each section of tho community can bs 
very well looked after in theso hostels. And, at tho same time, this will rat 
stand in tho way of tho development of a true esprit dc corps among the students 
of different groups in tho aamo college. 

(ii) Dacca is naturally marked out, noxt to Calcutta, as an eligible scat o( a raw 
university. Northern Bengal also may later on claim a similar consideration from 
Government. Tho Rajshahi Collcgo pull naturally bo the nucleus of a new 
university for North Bengal. But before this goal is reached the Rajehati 
Collego will have to be expanded and strengthened in its different departments 
so that it may gradually be fit for M. A. toaohing in the most important subjects 
of study. 


Chatterjee, Kni Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) Yes (without any reference to tho Dacca i ohemo, wlu ih I have not studied); residen- 
tial universities, with teaching, and not examination for its main object, may, with 
advantage, bo established in convenient centres in Bengal — as, for instance, in 
Dacca, Chittagong, Barisnl, Rang pur, Burdwnn, or Asmisol. 


Chatterjee, Suis Ciiandra. 

This question is one in which I, boing a Dacca man, am personally and more 
specially interested, and I hopo you will bear with mo if I offer my remarks at some 
length. 

At tlu> outset lot mo tell you that I am strongly opposed to tho idea of a separate 
-university at Dacca, or at any other place within the presidency of Bengal, for a 
separate university would mean tho establishment of a separate controlling agency. 
Tho creation of a separate controlling agoncy would lend to very sorious political 
results. _ It would moan interforonco with tho steady growth^ of n _ feeling of 
nationality, which is ossontiol for the well-being of the people, und which is being 
developed through education under the same university. As a matter of fact, I 
would take the sumo stand with regard to it ns I did with regard to tho partition 
of Bengal. One might .very well sny that, if England lias her Oxford and Cambridge, 
then why not Bengal? My simple answer is that Bougal is not England. England 
might afford more universities, for them the question of nationality does not arise. As 
a matter of fact, her universities grow log after tho nationalisation of the English 
people was consummated, but not so in India or in Bengal. 

Besides, a separate university nt Dacca was never asked for by tho people at 
large, nor do the lnttor want it even now. Here, I hope, you will pardon me if 
I relate the circumstances under which tho idea of a separate university at Dacca 
grew. It was in the year 1912 when tho death knell of the now defunct Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Government was sounded by Lord Hardinge’s Government that 
on announcement was made by Lord Hardingo himself to the effect that n soparato 
residential university would bo established at Dacca. Tins whole thing was inter- 
preted as a measure of consolation to the injured feelings of the Muhammadan com- 
munity who, it was believed, were smarting under a feeling of pain at the abolition 
of the infant province. Aftar this announcement an elaborate committee was formed 
to <|raw up a scheme, under the presidency of Mr. Nathan, I.O.S. Before the scheme 
could ho put into execution the war' now devastating Europe broke out and held up 
die execution of the scheme. Between then and now a great deal hns been said 
end written for and against the University, but up till now most of the supporters 
of the scheme have been interested persons, and the busybodies who nre nobodios 
under the Calcutta University, and who hope f o be somebodies when a sham .university 
is thrust upon the people, have been the strongest and uorjnest supporters. Again, 
there nre persons who think the creation of a separate university at Dacca will bring 
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thorn routs, 'will bring them job-work for printing-presses, will moan the conversion 
of their service from private into State sorvico, and it is thoso persons who have. ' 
, beon enamoured by the scheme. But, from the popular point of view, no one could 
possibly approve of the scheme. 

■ From the people’s point of viow a separate university is unacceptable, for education 
will be — 

(a) costly and more restricted; 

(b) under official control and without freedom; and 

(c) productive of misehevous political results. 

Anyone acquainted with the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that tlio cost of education has gone up in recent years 
abnormally. The average monthly cost of a student iB about Us. 80. But in om 
days — I took my degree in 1807 — the cost of education was not so bigb. I do not 
think 1 nm loss educated than most of tlio graduates that are turned out from oui 
University now. If wo analyse tlio cost wo slin.ll find n great doal of tlio expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and palatial buildings are 
deemed absolutely necessary for the housing of students. But most of the Btudents 
come from tho ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who hnvo to spend all their lives iu huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
period, ns tho effect of the system, transferred to palatial buildings, with electric lamps 
and showor-bnths. They become used to n kind of life which, under ordinary eiroum 
stances, they ennnot enjoy in tho ordinary walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
lends to the formation of certain mischievous habits, and even exerts a mischievous 
influence on tho mind. 

Anyone who is acquainted with tho economic condition of tlio country will admit 
Hint it is cheap education tlint wc want at present. A cheap education may be dreaded 
vJ) V some us bad education, but n clienp education is not nccessnrily bnd. I lie education 
hi Hindu India was very cheap, but not nt all bnd; indeed, it nns very good. 

It is found tlint ill almost every country smart bo\s from the log cabin march 
to White House, but if you make education costly it will bo impossible for theso boys 
io proceed with tlioir studies. , , . 

The most mischievous fenturo of the Dacca University would be found in tlie 
preponderance of official control. Now, Sir, while tlie country is chiming n hotter, 
and more substantial, share in tlio administration of the country, it is ridiculous tc 
think that official control should prevail over tho Dacca University. There is always 
some danger in n university boing governed by any other authority except tlint of 
the people. It is Iruo that the policy of tlio Calcutta University is now shaped 
l,v the officials, and the University is, from lime to time, induced to the position of a 
subservient body to Government, but, ob the sennto is constituted by some strong 
men of ability and independence, Government is not able to inflict its will ns often 
as it wishes. While n reactionary bureaucracy is responsible for tlie government 
of the land it is idle not to expect somo such things in tho administration of university 
affairs. There is bound to be always somo attempt nt interference by Government 
In university decisions. Tlio cases of Dr. Suhrawardy and tho late Mr. A. Unsul, 
who had incurred tlio wroth of Government, will best illustrate my remarks. In a 
free country, where there is government by tho people for the people, there wouid be 
no occasion for official interference in cases like thoso of Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. A. 
■Rasul. In England, before the Revolution of 1088, thero was an attempt on tlie 
part of James II to interfere with the universities. But the English people repudiated 
the unjust interference of flic king. But a similar action in this country under exist- 
ing circumstances would be impossible, even (hough thero may bo justification for 

^ ^Tho^simshirie of official favour is very uncertain and precarious— one does not 
always know when it comes, and on whom. Especially in n Dacca university, where 
the element of outsiders in the formation is hound fo be represented by inen of 
mediocre talents always anxious to please Government, it would bo difficult to expect 
any independent action, whereas tlio official camp would bo very powerfully represented 
bv men of crooked policy whoso only title to disfinction is the notoriety they have 
achieved in trying to repress the just aspirations of tho people, whose merit lies in 
the powers of 'evil, and whose wisdom may be likened to that of the serpent. Such 
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people do exist in tlio educational world of Dacca. Uscxc people have tried to impose 
their mischievous plans on tlio Calcutta University and linvo failed. It is these people 
vs ho have been crying the loudest for ro (arming the Calcutta University not really- fc 
tho welfare of the people, but for their selfish desire to break doun even the semblance 
of popular control noss* obtaining in tlio Calcutta University. 

If tlierc is official contrei in tlw Dacca University tlio whims of Die bureaucrat 
mil linvo their way. Thn remarks that I hnvo already made above apply to the 
idea of tho creation cf a separate university nt Dacca, cither federal or residential, 
but thcro nro some additional arguments against ft residential university. In a resi- 
dential university arrangement!) will bo made for the lodging of professors at the mi. 
rersity. Both Indian mid European professors will Live with the students, hut. 
tinder existing political circumstances, European professors will be treated differently 
from the Indian. 'J’lio Europeans will live in pulntinl buildings, with benutifsl 
lawns and gardens, whereas the Indian professors will he nMed to live in houses which 
nro hardly better than barracks. Aitfiough close neighbours they will live uad'r 
different circumstances. This will lead and is hound to lead, to the growth of scrim 
feelings of discontent among Indian professors, and the net result of the whole system 
will not bo favourable to (ho well-being of all parties concerned. 

Under tho residential fclicmo students will be closely wntehed— it may be pre- 
sumed with tlio best of intentions. But, ns ft mutter of fact, such strict vigilant’ 
will interfere with the free growth of students— w lint is wonted is a vigilance which 
will keep tho students away from evil, hut, if this interference is inimical to lh» 
growth of students, the less such influence is oxercistd the botier. 

My final contention in this connection is that, in order that education may keep 
pace with the increasing popular demand for it, let there he half a dorm more col- 
leges, some to tench arts, some to tench science, some to teach medicine, and some 
to tench engineering, under tho existing Caiculla University, with Indian professors 
and occasional expert foreign professors, for limited yeans. Tt will not be out cf 
place to mention here that n sufficient number of good Indian professors arc nvnil- 
ablo at n moderate cost. At present, generally, the best students of tho University 
flock to tho intelligent professions, sucli ns the bar, etc., because they can work there 
independently, and show their merits there, anil they find no opportunity to shear 
tlicir merits in. the Education Department simply because they work under their 
European superiors who nro so not because of their superior "merits, hut because 
tnev belong to the ruling race. 

Tiius bettor organisation and n more careful division of labour will ensure n better 
management of university nffnirs by the one controlling agency. 


CiiiVumrunr, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Astjtosh. 

(>) I hnvo considered tlio Dacca scheme. 

It does not. appeal to mo ns it distinctly Favours a particular clnss of. students. 
a Moslem university self-contained no ono can object to, but n public university 
opon to different classes of students in which one class is to receive more favourable 
treatment than another is extremely objectionable, especially in a country where 
Moslem and Tlindn questions nt present require very careful consideration, local 
universities for local needs nro very desirable, but wc nrc so short of funds, of 
them”’ Rnd °‘ c ^ ul f’ mont 1 ^*1 that the time has not arrived for establishing 

.yj*d influential district colleges, like the Krishnngar Collage, hnvo lost 
i on ,.' 10 V* ro,spr ly methods of treatment.. Unless one is qnito snre of 
adequate educational grants it is bottpr not to think of them at prpsent. 

„ ‘"L r , K ° Public benefactions in tho olilen days were due to religious feeling. Tho 
present educational system does not nnpcnl to it. K 

*■ “® people are poor., and the middle classes hnvo not much to spare. The call 
upon tne nclinr classes is multifarious, and often proves oppressive. The rich men 
nt ^ l| Te mostly in their districts, and it is felt that their local 
VP w °nkening. Tlio cost of education of our peoplo must he larpelv 
m public revenues and, unless Government is prepared to retrench in other 
directions, the educational needs of our people will not bo met satisfactorily. 
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The Dacca Ecliemp owes its birth to tho partition of tho province, the result 
of a mistaken administrative policy. Tho preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are providod for different classes 
of students. 

Preferential provisions aro also noticcnblo in matters of board and lodging. 

Thero is unequal treatment of different classes of toachers. 

Tho schomo does not seem to bo financially sound. 

.Tho standard sooms lower thnn that of tho Caloutta University. 

Systems of examination condemned by tho Indian Universities Commission have 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to bo adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. 


Ciiaudiiuri, Biiuuan Mohan. 

Tho objectionable features of tho Dacca University scheme arc its recommendations 
for tho establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to crcato racial animosi- 
ties and educational differences. Universities' like tho Dacca University should bo 
established at ltnjshnhi and Chittagong. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’blc Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I havo beon ablo to follow tho Dacca University' scheme I am of opinion 

that it is not suited to tho requirements of tho present time. I apprehend, 
oven if tho scheme be fully carried out, that it will retard, rather thnn help, the 
progress of higher education. Tho residential scheme suggested is too costly to ; 
bo taken adrnntngo of by persons of ordinary means. The extent of tho' 
teaching character of tlio proposed University is rather limited. Some of tho 
recommendations of the committee arc likely to loner the standard of tho 
examinations nnd to cheapen tho value of the degree. The scheme lins introduced 
racial considerations into tlio question of tho status of the teaching staff. It 
is highly desirable that there should he only one type of university in a pro- 
vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can he established, 
nnd Government can meet tho necessary expenses, specialised universities for 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should bo in- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on tho linoi of the proposed Dacca schomo can bo 

established at any other centres of population in this presidency. As I have 
suggested above specialised universities for ogru ulturc, nj plied chemistry, nnd 
selected industries can be cat ibli .lied atn ofussil centres. Inm not in a position 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of 
experts is necessary'. 


Ciiaudhury, Tbc Hon’blc Babu Brojdndra Kishore Boy. 

The University system of education has boon largely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of “Western idenls into all matters, and for tbo destruction of oricntnl or Hindu 
ideals of life and thought in tbo country, resulting practically in the disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of sepptieism in regard to all that con- 
stituted our glorious past, thus threatening our denationalisation nnd gradual extinn- 
tion of our ancient civilisation. I would, therefore, suggest that tlio Commission 
might consider tho possibility of the creation at Dacca of an oriental or Hindu 
University somewhat on tho old orthodox nindu lines for tlio study mainly of 
oriontal Hindu literature, history, philosophy, sciences, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
in all their different branches, subordinating the study, necessary for worldly practical 
purposes, of mathcmotics, science, modern history', philosophy, economics, and politics 
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"through the medium of the province’s vernacular — placing the students under the 
Vamasram discipline as far, as possible. Tire nucleus of such an examining Univcreitj 
•already exists in Bengal under which the tol students are examined every year and 
•are given the title of Tirtha. The result aimed at by, and expected from, such a 
■University may, among other things, .include the following : — 

(a) The training will be more spiritualistic than materialistic, i.c., the students 

will be made to learn to subordinate matter to spirit and not to leam, as 
at present, to make material prosperity the aunuwum fconttm of their hie; 
will be brought up under the ideal that desire for Artba and Kama is to 
be satisfied only when it is not inconsistent with, or does not stand in the 
way of, Dharma. 

(b) Students will be brought up under the old simple mode of life— under the 

strict discipline of Brahmacharya in villages, so that when they grow up 
they will not become a discontented lot, hut will be satisfied with the 
little they can honestly earn without hankering after 'Western luxuries— 
but, while earning an easy and decent livelihood, will find their real and 
« highest happiness in contentment, in spiritual culture, and in contributing 
to the peace and contentment of the society by holding up high the spiritual 
aspect of life before society. 

(c) The University will aim at turning out our teachers, and our religious, social, 

educational, political, and economic leaders. 

{(7) The University will also aim at turning out experts in our native crafts and 
home industries belonging to, and adapted to, the geniuB of different castes 
and sub-castes from time immemorial. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

■(i) Having been a member of the committee which drafted the Dacca University 
scheme in 1912 I feel constrained to offer no suggestions for its improvement 
which may go fundamentally against the spirit and principles of that scheme. 
However, in the light of the developments the question of the Dacca University 
has undergone since, I think certain alterations in the scheme are necessary, 
which I have already submitted to the Commission, in’ conjunction with the 
other members of the Muhammadan deputation that waited on it_ on the 
12th December. I shall restate them here with slight alterations which may 
be warranted for clearness’ sake. I shall begin with the aspect of the questions 
which specially concerns Mussalmans. 

ia) T think the extent of the representations accorded to Mussalmans in the 
convocation and the council is very inadequate. The Mussalmans form 
a predominant majority of the population of Eastern Bengal, and the 
University which was intended to keep up the advanee which Muham- 
madans had made in education during the partition days ought to pay' 
special attention to the claims of the community in its governing bodies. 
I realise that the academic interests of the University should not suffer 
on account of Mussalmans, and I would be the last man to suggest that 
academic bodies such as boards of studies should have on them to start" 
with a large percentage of representation merely on the strength of their 
numbpr, though, gradually, as Mussalmans take to an educational career 
the necessity would Prise to give thorn their proper share. But, so far as 
the convocation and the council are concerned, whose main function is 
cither legislative or administrative, I do not think there is any dearth of 
qualified men in the community fit to bo returned in sufficient numbers. 
I would, therefore, strongly suggest that Mussalmans should command, 
whether as ex-officio members or as ordinary members, not less than a 
half of the total seats of the respective bodies. 

W In order that the residential system should bo a success an adequate provision 
of . Muhammadan professors and lecturers should bo made* by the 
University. Their presence in the University will bo necessary for tho 
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maintenance of a healthy atmosphere for Muhammadan hostels since it is 
from amongst them that superintendents of hostels -will have to bo 
selected. At present, very few qualified Muhammadans are attracted to 
the educational profession. Their high standard of living prevents them 
from entering this department on the usual- scale of salaries. That is 
wliy they seek employment in other more lucrative departments. 
And, unless the University offers them the necessary encouragement, it 
ndll not be possible to find in the University the large body of Muham- 
mad an professors so indispensable to the propor working of the Muham- 
madan side of the residential system. 

(c) The -cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential 

system is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is 
proverbially poor. 

(d) Tlie accommodation and number of scats suggested by the Dacca University 

Report to be provided in the Muhammadan hostel to start with was, it 
may be noted, suggested in view of the then existing conditions. Mean- 
while, there has been a great rush of Muhammadan students into the 
Dacca College. I am sure that when the University is started a- large 
number of students who would pass the special matriculation course, as 
well as others, will seek admission into the University and, in order to- 
meet the demand, the University should be prepared to make provision 
for the necessary accommodation under the residential system. 

(c) An adequate number of seats in coi/eges, other than the Muhammadan Col- 
lege, should be fixed for Muhammadans. A single college will not be 
,sufiicient to satisfy the requiiements of a vast community. The number 
of those who will seek admission into the University is bound to increase 
as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning to oblige 
every, college to admit a fixed minimum. number of Mussolmans until more 
. • suitable arrangements are found to be necessary, Moslem students will be 
liaHIe to hardships such as they feel at present when trying to seek admis- 
4 sion into the Dacca College. 

(/) The number and amount of scholarships as recommended bv the Dacca 
University Committee for Muhammadans are quite insufficient. They 
should be increased. Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan 
students for post-graduate and professional studies. 

(g) Students who pass the Islamic studies should be given degrees in the arts 

faculty. As these students receive a pounder training in Arabic than those 
who study for honours in Arabic for the arts course, English being common 
to both sets of students, I am of opinion that those who pass the Islamic 
studies should be given on additional degree, such as B.I., so as to dis- 
— tinguish them from the other class. If this suggestion be followed I dare 
say the department of Islamic faculty will become more popular as the 
additional degree will enhance its value. 

(h) Bengali should not form .part of the University curriculum beyond the 

matriculation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly be mastered 
before the student enters on a college education. Hence, I would suggest 
that the system followed in the Madras University in regard to the 
vernaculars should be adopted here as regards Bengali — that is, beyond 
matriculation there should be no regular teaching of this language for 
all students, composition in it being allowed ns a subject only up to the 
intermediate. 

The result of this arrangement will be that the burden placed at present on students 
of studying a large number of subjects will be lessened. 

I suggest that the same considerations should apply to Urdu. 

Apart from the suggestions made ahove, which specially concern the interests 
of the Moslem community, I make the following general observations 

(A) First, as regards jurisdiction. Unless some arrangement is made, as sug- 
gested in my answer to question 5 (4), the Dacca University should be 
made partly federal, with power to affiliate colleges in Eastern Bengal, 
that is, in the Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahi divisions. It is held by 
the people in these parts thnt the benefit of the University should be shared- 
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by all alike, ' and not merely by those who could afford to proceed to Dacca 
for study. It may*, however, be said that the University will lose much of 
its charm and value by being converted into an affiliating University, and 
that the evils existing at present would continue as before. Sinoe it nil! 
be difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best interests 
of the Dacca University it is, I should think, imperatively necessary that 
the colleges in Eastern Bengal outside Dacca should , as suggested in answer 
to question 5 (4), be brought together under a separate controlling agency 
for purposes of studies and examinations. But if it should be considered ' 
on financial grounds that the simultaneous provision of two controlling 
agencies, ns suggested, one for the western and the other for the eastern 
districts, is not possible, then I would urge that the colleges in Eastern 
Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges in Western 
Bengal, under one university, should he affiliated to the Dacca University 
even though, as a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, to a certain 
extent, be impaired; for the people of Eastern Bengal strongly feel that 
the interests of their higher education would continue to suffer as beforo 
if their colleges are not treated separately." 

(B) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires special attention. 

It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation 
is not high enough to enable students to follow the suggested course of 
instruction of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute 
a suitable course, followed by special examination conducted by the Dacca 
University or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. 

In this connection, I would draw attention to the arrangement suggested in 
my answer to question 21, to remodel the high schools in the University 
town, teaching from class VII to the intermediate stage on the lines sug- 
gested therein, and place them under some direct control of the teaching 
and residential University, and I wish that a like arrangement be possible 
under the Dacca University as well. I may add here tnat a detniled 
note on this subject was submitted to the Commission on the 18th 
December, 1917, over the signatures of the members of the Muhammadan, 
deputation that waited on it on the 12th idem. 

<C) As regards courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University Bhould be self-contained. It does not reflect credit on a 
university to be affiliated to any other on any account. 

(D) The question of a college tor the well-to-do classes needs special attention. 

Its establishment would not be a burden to Government, as the Hastings 
■ School is at Calcutta. On the other hand, since it is to be provided out 

of private funds, I think that the suggestion deserves most sympathetic 
consideration. ~ 

(E) Till the experiment of a teaching and residential uniyersity works satisfactorily 

I would suggest that an eminent eduoationist, thoroughly acquainted with 
the residential system in England, should be appointed os viee-chanccllor. 

(ii) Yes; Bnjshahi, Chittagong, and Burdwan. 


Supplementary Note. 

Muhammadans have derived little or no benefit from the public funds allotted to 
tho University, nor were its courses of studios framed according to tho requirements of, 
and in sympathy with, Muhammadans, and that is one" of the chiof reasons why 
Muhammadans were kept behind in higher oduoation. To my mind it is absolutely 
necessary that Muhammadans should ha adequately and effectively ropro 3 ontod, in • 
tho proportion I hove alroady suggested, not only in the senate, which is tho largor 
body of the University, but also in tho smaller bodies, which have real financial and 
aendemio control. At tho beginning it may bo difficult to find adequato Muham- 
madan representatives for tho .boards of studies and board of examiners in'ovory' 
subject, i, therefore, suggost that an advisory oommittoo, consisting of Muhammadan 
fellows of tho senate, bo formed, with powor to recommond to the board of examiners tho 
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names of Muhammadans compotont to os amine, and also to look after, other Muham- 
madan interests. The committee should also haro power to send representatives to 
various bodios of tho University, and also to bring any question of Muhammadan 
interest to their notice. Tho advisory committee should also have a right of appoal to the 
•chancellor if tho committee, by a majority of two-thirds, thinks that tho interests of 
Muhammadans have boon deliberately overlooked. Without such safeguard I fear that 
the committoo of Muhammadan gentlemen will bo ODly a paper transaction. 

I also like to lay vory great stross on tho demand that representatives of the Muham- 
madan community must be elected by Muhammadans, and that a large power to 
nominate may bo given to tho chancollor so that ho may bo ablorio make up the deficiency 
-of Muhammadans by nomination. Tho additional reason why I lay Btress on the latter 
is that, unfortunately in India, the election ofton picks up a person who has got a groat 
power of canvassing, whether ho is qualified or not. The olection system has alrendy 
pointed out tho defect in tho political field, and I think in education it will work more 
injuriously. A really competent and good professor will novor find time, and will always 
-consider it boncath liis dignity, to go to tho voters and roquost votes. The necessary 
result of tho eloction will be that a largo numbor of onthusiastio juniors who will have 
plenty of time to go about will bo elected. It will bo for tho Muhammadan advisory 
■committee to make recommendation to the chancollor that tho Muhammalans nominat- 
ed by tho chancellor should not exclusively bo professors of Arabic and Persian, 
but represent diiloront interests, and bo competent to work on tho different faculties, 
boards, and other committees. 

Government at present has fixed 25 por oont scats for Muhammadans. This 
numbor is vary iroufficicnt, and it" is dosirablo that half tho scats in tho Presidency 
■Collego should bo reserved for Muhammadans. Without such a safeguard I foar that tho 
number of Muhammadan students in Calcutta will proportionately diminish in future. 
It will ho hard to enforce any proportion in purely prirafo colleges, and it may not oven 
he possible to forco any purely private institution not to oxcludo altogether Mnham- 
madans. I am, therefore, compelled to urge that in Government institutions tho number 
of scats allotted to Muhammadans should be 60 per cent and in aided institutions at 
least 25 per cent I also wish to emphasise that a register should bo kept in all 
college 0 , in which the names of all applicants for admission bo entered, and, in tjc caso of 
non-admission of students, tho ground of refusal clcariy indicated. There already 
exists an order to that effect, but iho registers are not properly kept. I, therefore, urgo 
that this register should be subjeot to periodical examination by a Muhammadan follow 
-of tho University, appointed by the vicc-ohancolior in oonsultution with the advisory 
committee. I also Uko to draw your attention to the recommendations of the advicoiy 
committoo of Muhammadan gontlrmon, presided ovor by tho Hon'blo Mr. Homcll, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal in pursuance of the circular letter of tho Govern- 
ment of India dated the 3rd April, 1913 ; and I should liko to draw yonr attention to 
this characteristic fact, that Government has already accepted, and has given effcot 
to, a largo numbor of our recommendations which were in its power and referred to llio 
University suen recommendations with which tho University was concerned, Tho 
University filed our requests and recommendations, and has not given oilcct, nor ovon 
gave a sympathetic hearing, to a single recommendation coming from tho represent- 
ative Muhammadans of tho wholo province. 


A second illustration which I should liko to giro in this connection is tho demand of 
Muhammadans that roll numbers nlono should bo writ ton on tho answer Looks of the 
candidates. MuhammadanB as a body bavo boon demanding it for tho last 12 years, 
.but no attention has boon paid to it by the Univorsity. Had tbo examinations been eon- 
-ducted undor tho supervision of Government wo would have gut Government 
to agroo to our request. If Muhammadans havo any grievances in ii»ny *' *f 

they can go to the ksads of departments, or to the Governor, and even di°< 'V”. * 

publicly in tho council But tho griovanccs of Muhamma;l.m° in t.ir Y^. 

loft unheard and tboro is no court to which these grievances may **e } v % , v ".,s 

such circumstances, and until tho timo comes when 3fuhnmninm« s ' • *' • ' ' , s 

an equal numbor of scats on all tho bodies of the I niversity, 
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in India -will moan a Hindusmous unitorsity and tho Muhammadans of Bongal will'oppose 
it with all the constitutional moans in thoir power. I would liko that effective power 
bo given to Govommont so that it may rodross tho wrongs to which Muhammadans 
aro accustomod in thcUnivorsity. No community ought to bo made to fool that it cannot 
rely on ovon-handod justice on tho part of tho University. A university that maker a 
tyrannical uso of its powers and privileges is not worthy of tho name. 

Dacca University . — It is not nooossoiy to give tho outlinos of tho development of tho 
Tacca University scheme as it has already boon described in part in the memorial sub- 
n itted before you at Dacca. But tboro arc a few points to which I draw your special 
attention : — 

(a) Tlio monoy allctted to the Dacca University, as announced by Sir Sankaran h'nir 
inanswoi to my quest on in tho Imperial Legislative Council, 'b J15 lrkhs non-recur- 
ring, and also Rs. 25,80,000 up to 1917-18 accumulated recurring grants, 
making a total of Ha. 60,80,000. This monoy should bo spont sololy for tho 
purpose for which it was allotted and it should, in no case, be diverted to other 
requirements. On account of tbo war I would not urge that tlio whole of the 
sum should bo spent at onco. On the contrary, I would advocate that tho 
minimum sum required for tho actual start should be spent at present. I would 
strongly oppose its diversion to other objects. 

• (b) From tho discussion that tho Dacca deputation had with you I understand that 

it was intonded to start a uni-eollogo university, with three groups of ho»teis, 
i.e., the Muhammadan Collogo, the Dacca College, and tho Jrgannath College, 
and that tho Univorsitj would begin after tho prosont intermediate examination?. 
As a result of our disoussion tho Muhammodatis submitted a supplementary note 
in whioh thoy emphasised the importance of a residential Muhammadan 
high school, teaching up to the intermediate standard, and tlat it Bhould he 
placed in the new Secretariat building!*, and tho stabler, with slight additions 
may bo one of the hostels. As it was suggested that tho Dacca- University 
would bogin from tho third year it will, therefore, be necessary to havo a 
Jagannatlr High School and a Dacca High School, both teaching up to the 
inter-alasses in ordor to servo as tho feedors of tho three col’eges in tho Dacca 
University. The prosont zilla school at Dacca may bo developed into the Dacca 
High School. 

(e) It is highly important to point out clearly that Muhammadan students should 
not ho confined to the Muhammadan Collogo alone, but that they should be 
ablo to find free access to every institution in tho Univorsity, and that in tho 
Dacca College half tho soats should be reserved for Muhammadans. The prin- 
ciple of reserving Beats should also be extended in tho improved zilla schorl, 
which would act as a feeder to tho Dacca College. This will secure half tho 
seats for Muhammadans in the whole University. ■ 

(d) I have great misgivings about tho number of Muhammadan iooturers and professors 
in the. Dacca University. The real safeguard of Muhammadan interests will 
be aohioved not through the members of thc.convocation, hut through tho teach- 
ing staff of tho Univorsity, and I think it is ossontial that at tho very beginning 
the number of Muhammadan teachers in tho Univo sity, togothor with tho number 
of Europeans attached to tho Muhammadan College, should be at least 40 per cent 
of the total strength of the staff. I understand that all the present membors of 
the staff of tho Dacca and Jagannath Colleges would be taken on the teaching staff 
of the University and there may not be much room left for tho employment of 
Muhammadan professors. This is a point which I request you to onter into in 
detail and frame your recommendations so as to secure the number mentioned 
above. . I am confident, on high authority and from my own personal experience, 
that suitable Muhammadans will bo available for the various ohairs in the Uni- 
versity and in the Muhammadan College. The foundation and the development 
of three high secondary schools, that is, the Muhammadan, Dacca, and Jagannath,. 
may be considered a legitimate charge on tho Dacca University fund and their 
development should be regarded as a part of tbo whole scheme. I, therefore,. 
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suggost; for your consideration, that tho governing bodies of tho three second- 
ary high schools and tho corresponding colleges may bo the same. It will secure, 
to my mind, hotter co-operation and more efficient discipline. Tho representa- 
tion of Muhammadans proposed by tho Daoon scheme in tho convocation and 
tho council of tho University is inadequate, and I strongly urgo that tho propor- 
tion I have doscribod abovo for the touching staff of tho collogo may also be main- 
tained in tho governing bodies of tho University, that is, tho number of Muhammad- 
an fellows, togethor with tho Europeans attached to tho Muhammadan College, 
should form at loast 40 per cent of the total. The Dacca University was promised 
by Lord Hardingo to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal as a compensation 
for tho loss of tho province and it was cloarly pointed out that it would Bafoguard 
the special needs and requirements of tho Muhammadan community and, in order 
to achieve this objoct, i t is esson tial that the total numbor of Muhammadan fellows 

' should be greater than tho numbor of Hindu "follows in the Dacca University 
and tho samo prinoiplo should be adopted in tho other governing bodies of the 
University. 

(e) In tho interests of tho Muhammadan community I also urge that tho Daoon Uni- 
versity should in no way bo inferior to the Calcutta University. If, in your judg- 
ment, the Calcutta University be both a teaching and an affiliating University 
I would urgo that Dacca should also have the double functions of teaching and 
affiliation and that tho colleges in Eastern Bengal should bo affiliated to Dacca. 
If, in your judgment, a separate university, for Bengal be desirable, with head- 
quarters in Calcutta, then I would request yon to consider tho proposal of another 
university for Eastern Bengal, with headquarters in Dacca. The Muhammadans 
in Eastern Bengal are unanimous in their demand that colleges in Eastern Bengal 
bo affiliated to Dacca, and not to Calcutta. 

(/) It is not desirable to form a 'seporato faculty for Islamic studies but they should 
bo included in tho faculty of arts and the degree of B. A. should bo given to tho 
students qualifying themselves in Islamic studies. 

(a) In this connection, I should like to urgo that in tho beginning tho entire respons- 
ibility of founding and promoting the University should rest with Govern- 
ment. 'When tho University has been well established, and the staff has been 
appointed, then Government, at its own discretion, may transfer tho whole, 
or part, of the management to tho University. 


Secondary education. 

It has been urged for some time, and 1 entirely concur, that the University 
is not a competent body to conduct the final examination of secondary scIiooIb. Most of 
the students who attend secondary schools do not intend to join the University but a 
vast majority of thorn follow other careers in life and it is, therefore, dcsirnblo that tlm 
final examination of the schools should be conducted by a board consisting partly of the 
members of tho Education Department and partly of tho universities in Bengal. The 
powers of this board should be limited to such functions as aro now oxcroiscd by tlio 
University, that is, the conduct of examination, tho prescription of courses, and tho 
recocnition of schools. Tho appointment of a board for secondary education in 
order to advise Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of 
policy was first proposed in 1014 during tho lifetime of the lato Nawab of Dacca. Ho 
considered the scheme detrimentals tho interests of Muhammadans and, on account of 
his opposition, tlio proposal was dropped. Last year again a resolution for cheating an 
advisory boarfl for secondary education was moved in tho Bengal Legislative Council 
and all Muhammadan members and tho member in charge of tlio Education portfolio 
opposed it and, consequently, tho resolution fell through. The Muhammadans of 
Beneal consider it a question of vital importance in their own interests that the distri- 
button o{ scrams ond the control of educational policy should rest with Government. 
The creation \ a Inrgo secondary education board, with powers to distribute grants and 
to advise GovCTilxncnt on questions of policy, will bo detrimental to tno interests or 
Muhammadans, ‘j^uliammadnus will never be ablo to derive their full share 
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from tho institutions maintained or started by public funds until special treatment, 
similar to that aocordcd by Lord Hardingc and Lord Carmichael, bo reserved to 
them. Muhammadans arc afraid that the special facilities which now exist in 
secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education bo entrusted to a 
board. Tho advisory committee of Muharnmadnn gentlemen presided overby Mr. Homdl, 
and which 1ms already boon referred to above, also mndo a series of rccommcdations for 
the spread of secondary education among Muhammadans in Bengal. Some of thc3o 
recommendations have already been given effect to by Government, and some of 
thorn which require oxtra expenditure and special legislation have been postponed on 
account of tho war, and Muhammadans nro confident that tlieso recommendations 
will ultimately bo carried out. From tho experience of the University of Calcutta 
Muhammadans will bo afraid that tlio advantages and special facilities which thoy now 
enjoy, and which they oxpcct to got in future, will all bo set aside by tho board should it 
unfortunately bo created. Muhammadans earnestly desire that tho question of 
the establishment of a special system of inspectors, of scholarships, and of Maktabs 
and Madrassahs should be entirely in tho hnnd3 of Government, nnd that it should 
not bo handed over to any other body. As regards the organisation of secondary 
schools my opinion is that a small board, consisting of the representatives of the Uni- 
versity and tho department, with tho Direct >r of Public Instruction as chairman, be 
established for tho conduct of examination, prescribing courses of studies, and re- 
cognition of schools, wliilo tho distribution of grants nnd tho questions of wider 
policy should ro3t entirely with Government. 


• Affiliating universities. 

I believe tho timo has come when tonohing universities should bo established in India 
but, on account of want of money nnd men, it may not bo possible to establish them 
all at onco at divisional centres or other selected places nnd it will, therefore, bo necessary 
to keep up tho affiliating typo of university till money and men are available. Such 
affiliating universities, in tho interests of tho toacliing universities themselves, should bo 
independent of tho teaching universities. I, therefore, suggest Hint two affiliating univers- 
ities should ho established, one in Calcutta for the colleges in Western Bengal and the 
othor in Dacca for tho colleges in Eastern Bengal. Noono questions thewnntof quali- 
fied porsons in Calcutta to run two .universities in Calcutta, but I can confidently 
assuro you that, oven at present, tho total intellect of Eastern Bengal is greater than 
that of Western Bengal. Tho Governor of Bengal, in my opinion, should be the chan- 
cellor of the Universities in Bengal and the Viceroy, in my opinion, should have no office 
in the University, hut ho should have powers of enquiry if, in his opinion, the affairs of 
tho UnivsrBity nro not managed in tho tr io interests of education. Ho should have 
powers similar to those proscribed in tho Bonarcs Hindu University Act. Such 
powers should bo vested in tho Local Government that would render it possible to effective, 
ly rodress tho grievances of tho minority, Tho appointment nnd promotion of the 
staff should also bo subjeot to tho approval of Government. 

Medium of instruction. 


Tho question of the medium of instruction is something more than an academic ques- 
tion. Tho deputation of the Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta has already drawn 
your attention to the foot that, boforo looking into tho question of tho medium of 
instruction, it is desirable to study closely tho history of tho agitation against Urdu in 
the various provinces of India. I cannot refer to these controversies in °dctail in my 
note. In the United Provinces the controversy began in 1898, and is still going on, with 
tho result that no .satisfactory courses aonld be prescribed for primary and secondary 
schools. The last of the series of controversies in tho Bombay Presidency arose last 
year, with which I hope tho Commission may not be altogether unfamiliar. It is very 

desirable that English should bo recognised as tho medium of instruction in all stages of 

the high school courses, as well as in tho University, for the following reasons : ° 

(a) On account of the multiplicity of languages in India. English is the only oommon 
means of comm'gnieirfapn^bctwcen the people of the different provinces. 
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( b ) It is tho language of Government and the languago of trade and commerce. 

(c) It is tho means of communication with the rest of the British Empire. 

(<i) It unfolds a vast, amount of litoraturo published in England and Amorica, and it 
has been the source of tho enriohment of the Indian vernaculars, and particularly 
of the Bengali. 

(c) If we adopt any vernacular as the medium of instruction we will bo deprived of the 
‘ benefits at present derived from the British professors and the professors belong- 
ing to other provinces of Indio. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that vernaoular should be adopted as tho medium of instruc- 
tion up to clnss VI and English should bo used as tho medium of instruction in tho four 
top classes of the high sohools, or, in other words, I am in favour of the praotice which is 
now adopted in Bengal. It was also supported by tho representatives of Bengal at tl.o 
Simla Conference. It is a faot that tho amount of English learnt at school is insufficient 
und I fear that by dropping it as the medium of instruction tho knowledge of English 
will bo poorer still. It is usually argued that by adopting vernacular os tho medium of 
instruction wo will mnko tho lessons more intclligiblo and make the boys graBp the sub- 
ject more intelligently. This argument may perhaps bo true in the case of Hindu boys 
but surely not in tbo oaso of Muhammadan boys. Muhammadans who Bpcak 
Bengali speak what is colled “Mussalmoni Bengali”, which is mixed up with Urdu, Persian, 
and Arabic words. A Muhammadan boy lias practically no chonco of improving his 
language as ho usually learns Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit. Tho scientific 
leatures which will be delivered in the higher classes will necessarily borrow their phrase- 
ology from Sanskrit, and will not bo intelligible to Muhammadans. I havo already 
drawn your attention to my note and, in roply to your questions, to tho fact that 
vernacular should not bo taught as a sub) cot above tbo matriculation Btago and in 
•order to encourage tho scientific study of tho vernaoular it is desirable that Bengali 
should form part of the Sanskrit course and Urdu that of tho Persian oourso for those 
boys whoso mothor tongue had previously been Urdu. Tiro study of vernacular as a 
part of a classical languago should bo optional, and not compulsory. 

In tbo interests of the rcformod,Madrossahs, whoso candidates will bo ready for tho uni 
versity examination in 1919, 1 would urgo, above everything else, the immediate estab- 
lishment of tbo University of Dacca, with tho minimum expenditure Government 
can afford and with tbo minimum staff neoossary for univorsity work. Tho Dacca Uni- 
versity Bill was ready last year and its introduction is awaiting your recom- 
mendation. May I request tho favour of your kindly sending your recommendation 
ah nut Dacca in advance, so that tho Bill may bo introduced next September ? 

I also wish to draw your attention to tho groat importance of religious instruction 
hTsohools and oollegos in Bengal. Government drew attention to it in its circular 
letter dated tho 21st February, 1913, but I regret no practical aotion has been taken in 
this direction. 


Choudhury, Eai Yatindra Nath. 

<i) and (ii) I cannot say that I havo studied the Dacca University scliomo thoroughly, 
but, from a cursory viow of tbo sohomo, I may safoly say that, at prcsonl, 
for tho sproad of oducation ono typo of univorsity would not moot tho requirements 
of tho situation. We should dovolop different typos of univorsity in tin's country 
and in this provinco also. Ono typo of univorsity should givo prominonco to 
thoso aubjoots which aro called in Europe tho “ Humanities ”, another should 
givo prominonco to sciontifio subjocts, including higher mathematics, a third 
should liavo vocational subjects as its special concorn, and a fourth commercial 
subjects asitschiof curriculum, and soon. A special oriental sidofor tliooncourngo- 
mont of Sanskrit and Arabio studies and tho culliiro ombodied in those languages 
ought to bo attaoliod to that typo of university which will take up tho study of 
the “ Humanities.” Amongst thoso types should bo distributed tho reudential 
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and federal universities. For the present, wo may confine ourselve3 to four or 
five universities : — 

(а) One central university at Calcutta, the character of whi^t will be both residen- 

tial and federal. There will be one oollege for arts, one for Bcienoo, ono 
for the special study of Sanskrit, Bengali, and other cognate subjects, one 
for the special study of Arabic, Persian, and other cognate subjects, one for 
technological subjects, including agriculture, commerce, industry, 
mechanics, and arts, and three vocational oolleges — one for medioinc, one for 
engineering, and ono for low. Tho Caloutta University, so for ns these 
colleges are concerned, should be residential, but there should bo another 
side to it which should be federal in its functions, and which should control 
all the different colleges affiliated to it. For this purpose, there should bo a 
division of the members of the senate, presided over by two vice-chancellors 
under a common ohancellor, who, for a few years more, should be tho Gov- 
ernor of the province. 

(б) Another university, if possible, should be constituted at some suitable town in 

Assam. But, for tho present, there should be no colleges affiliated to it except 
those teaching arts subjects and law. 

(o) Another in Orissa, under similar conditions for the present, as is proposed for 
Assam. This should also bo suitably situated in some town in Orissa. If it 
is not possible, for tho present, to inaugurate these universities in the 
provinces of Assam and Orissa they may be, in the beginning, incorporated 
with the Calcutta University. But sufficient provision ought to bo mado so 
that they may grow on their own lines and bo transplanted into thoir respect- 
ive provinces when those provinces are able to take up tho responsibility 
with advantage. 

(d) Another university in some suitable place, preferably in some commercial 

oentre, should be established, for the oncouragement of commorco and 
trade. For the present, I cannot looate tho place ;■ I want to leave the 
question to bo decided by a special commission (in which Indian commerc- 
ial clomcntsshould prevail) to bo appointed for the purpose. 

(e) Another university (residential in type) in some suitable place in Bengal, to he 

selected in consultation with tho archceological departments of tho Govern- 
ments of India and Bengal, whoro studies and researolios in matters 
antiquarian would bo specially oarried on under proper scholars, Indian as 
well as European. f 

Regarding tho Eastern districts of Bengal it is not undesirable to have another uni- 
versity, but I doubtvery much whotber Dacca, in its present condition, is the 
proper placo since education has not ma'de sufficient progress there to prodrcc 
suitable educationists who would he able to control tho policy of tho University 
to the benefit of tho peoplo of that port. 

Ono other observation I shall make bore and then I shall have dene with this portion 
of my subject. To encourage highor studies in different branches of human 
learning it is oxtremely desirable that wo should havo tho help of really first- 
class men as tonchors and professors. It is not possible for all our colleges 
to have a soparato sot of ominont professors. If we can devise some means 
whereby wo can economise both men and money and remedy the dearth 
of really first-class men as professors in our mofussil colleges I think that it 
would he in itself a great gain. With this view, I bog to propose that a suitable 
number of itinerant professors should bo employed who, instead of confining 
themselves to ono collogo only, would mako a lecturing tour, as it wore, to teach 
their different subjects in mofussil colleges. They may take up their subjects 
alternatively in different mofussil colleges at different poriods, specially routine* 
for tho purpose, throughout the yoar. This will not affeot tho teaching of our 
students and, at tho same timo, will croato different typos of oolloges° whore 
instead of taking practically ell tho subjects, as is tho caso now, special attention 
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may bo given to solootod subjects. In ordor to moot the expenses nooessary for 
employing itinerant teachors and professors our University may ask for contribu- 
tions from thoso colleges in the inofussil which ask for such holp from the Uni- 
versity, and they may mako this contribution a condition for their affiliation. 


Culms, Dr. C. E. 

(i) I approve of tlio Dacca University scheme in its general outlines. 

<ii) It would be a great advantage if residential universities on somewhat similar lines 
could be established in open and healthy sites in other districts in order to 
diminish the congestion of students in Calcutta. It is, moreover, a great asset to 
a university to Imvo attractive surroundings. 


Cunningham, The Hon’blc Mr. J. R. 

(i) I have not studied the Dacca University Report since I reported on it to the 
Chief Commissioner some five years ago. 

The following is the report : — 

No. 103, dated Shillong, the 10th March, 1913. 

From— The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Cunninghnni, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 

To— Tho Second Secretary to tho Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

I have tho honour to acknowledge tho reooipt of the Under-Socrotnry’s memorandum 
No. 125-E., dated the Sth January, 1913, forwarding to mo for advico, by tho 31st of tho 
same month, a copy of a letter from tho Government of Bengal, in regard to tho sohomo 
for tho establishment of a university at Dacca. With tho memorandum under 
reference I received a print of tho roport of tho Dacca University Committee. 

2. I must, in tlio first place, express regrot for my failure to observe the date assigned. 
But tlio memorandum camo while I was muoh occupied with work which could not bo sBt 
aside, and it is only in tlio last fortnight that I have been ablo to devote time to the 
perusal of the roport. It will be borne in mind that tho dooumont relates too single 
complex scheme systematically developed in about 300 largo quarto pages. To consider 
tho scheme adequately, with duo deference to its importance and to tho authority of its 
promoters, would icquiro much longer time than I ha vo been ablo, in tho midst of tho 
heavy work of tho department, to devote to it. But, as my views ore called for without 
doltvy, I submit them now incompletely and, I otn afraid, somowlmt narrowly considered. 

3. Tho interest of Assam in tho scliemo is direct inasmuch as tho now Univomty is 
stated in tho report to bo designed for this provineo, as well as for tho Eastern Bengal 
districts. Tlio opportunities which it affords for higher study and research will bo looked 
upon as, in somo measure at least, satisfying the aspirations of Assam. Tho influenoo 
of Dacca, tho special facilities which are to bo afforded to M.himmndans, will lead tho 
development of Muliammadan education in tho Surma Vnlloy into tlio courses set; and 
the demands of tho now University will absorb, in very largo measure, the funds which 
can bo allotted to the ndvanco of university education in this corner of India. In thoso 
circumstances, and in tlio greater enso of an unrestricted consideration, I have not endea- 
voured, in perusing tho roport and recording my observations, to diiTorontiato botweon 
tho aspects of the sohomo in which Assam is, and those in which it is not, concorncd. 

With thoso preliminary explanations I proceed to roport as direoted. 

4. In tho first place, 1 would, with deference to the contrary opinions which have 
been expressed, stato tho view— ngreoing in this with Mr. Mahomed All — that if the now 
University is to bo afforded tlio fullest opportunity of serving tho requirements of Ass»m 
and of Eastern Bengal, and tho ends of its creation, as these are stated m tho non bio 
Mr. Sharp’s letter No. 811, dated the 4th April, 1912, it should assume tho form of o toaoh- 
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ing and federal, instead of a puroly teaching, university. To grant it territorial jurisdio- 
lion -would be to secure to it the widest oharter of liberty and to -afford to university educa- 
tion in Lidia the largest hope of advancement and reform. To restriot the University to 
the city of Dacca and leave the Assam and mofussil colleges unattached will be to subjeot 
the growth and development of the new venture- to all the adverse influences of competi- 
tion. It will only be secure of those students who are least necessary to it — the students 
resident in Daoca. Bor others, it will have to come into the market. At every point it 
will have to vie with Calcutta for the students’ favour ; to offer advantages which are 
superior, or at least equal, in the eyes of the publio to those offered by the colleges of the 
older University. And, in this competition, the advantages for the sake of wliioh the 
University is to be brought into existence will either weigh little in the balance orweigh 
into the opposing scale. To the vast majority of students the paramount considerations 
will be : — . 

(A) Ease of matriculation. 

(B) Cheapness of education. 

(C) Ease of graduation. 

If the jurisdiction of the University is to be confined to Dacca and the schools of 
Daoca there is nothing for it, therefore, but to depart from the hope of immediate reform 
and to aooept, in large measure, the most characteristic and detrimental conditions of the 
present state of tilings — for example : — 

(1) Matriculation at 16 when the student, yet unripe for university study, is so ill- 

qualified in English as to reader lectures difficult of understanding and to con- 
firm the habit of study by memorising. 

(2) Extension of the ordinary university course to four, instead of three, years with 

a qualification at the end of the second year which serves as goal for the mass 
of the students, thus occupying the energies of the University in work wkioli 
is merely secondary and which should belong properly to the schools. 

If, on the other hand, the University were allowed the sole privilege of affiliating 
colleges within a certain area — the Eastern Bengal districts and Assam — it would have- 
freedom to develop itself, and with it its contributory schools, without undue conces- 
sion to the conservatism which it is brought into being to modify, and with an eye solely 
to the real interests of education and the advancement of tlio people. 

I am not myself able to perceive that any radical principle would be sacrificed or con- 
siderable advantage lost if the University were granted territorial jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of the city; it would be to disconform to the ideal as the ideal is declnred by the 
practice and precedent of Oxford: but the authority of this ideal or examplo has not 
been acknowledged by the newer universities at Home ; it has, in the present soheme 
been departed from in many of its more essential aspects ; and, in the alien conditions of 
India it should not, I venture to think, be allowed to prevail in any respect to the dis- 
advantage of more obvious reforms. 

6. If, however, the University is to go forward on the fines designed, I would urge that 
it cannot fruitfully, as desired by the Government of India, “ serve as an example and a 
test of the now type of university Expense forbids it : excluding the teachers’ college, 
and taking into account the land and buildings to be taken over whiclv belonged to the 
disused capital, the non-recurring cost may be estimated at roughly a hundred lakhs 
of rupees (chapter XXVI, paragraph 2) and the recurring expenditure at thirteen lakhs 
per annum. The annual income from fees which should be set against this will not, I am 
inclined to think, for many years so exceed the cost of the upkeep of the buildings — which 
is not included in the estimate — as to make the full sum of thirteen lakhs broadly mis- 
leading as a measure of the cost. In view of the allotments for university education 
which have hitherto been found practicable, and of future prospects in so far as they have 
disclosed themselves, it would appear, improbable that the Exchequer would be able to 
bear the cost of many universities of this kind and, at the same time, to continue its 
assistance in increasing measure to the more immediate task of improving the universities 
which at present exist. 

,®. The soheme presents the new University full fledged. It would seem necessary 
to its proper development that it should bo allowed to grow from small and manageable 
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beginnings adapted to its environment. To adopt tho course proposed would be to court 
failure and to handicap the University at its start by tho temptation to adjust its policy 
to popularity in order to bring in students to fill empty hostel buildings and half -empty 
classes. Tho course proposed will not, in nny erse in its fullness, be practicable. 

It is desired at tho start to provide for oloso on 3,000 students, almost double tho 
number at presont studying in tho colleges of tho oity. This largo provision is proposed 
consequent upon tho recent rapid increaso of tho student population and tho anticipated 
popularity of the now University. But tho extraordinary increase in recent years in tho 
number of thoso who pass from school to university is duo in largo part to tho lowering of 
tho standard of examination which has been tho unoxpeoted outcome of tho now univorsity 
regulations and, if the University which is now to bo brought into existence is true to tho 
hopes in which it is being established, one of its firet results will bo tho strengthening o£ 
tho tests for tho intermediate qualifications and tho degree. Add to this tho consider- 
ation that fees will bo increased throughout, that conditions of residence and guardianship 
will bo more exacting, that many students who were formerly able to pursue their univors- 
' ity course in circumstances which had only their oxtreme cheapness to recommend thorn, 
will now bo forced to como into rcsidcnco and hvo on a standard of comfort and dcoonoy 
which their means will scarcely stretch to, and it will bo impossible to avoid tho conclusion 
that not on increase, but a dcercaso in tho number oi Btudcnts should bo anticipated. 
Many of the poorer studonts now in Dacca would fly to tho easier conditions of students’ 
life in Calcutta or tlio mofussil colleges. I do not omit from consideration in this regard 
that tho main body of students who would join tho now University would bo tlioso 
whoso parents or guardians arc resident in Dacca, and that tho schcmo as it has been Inid 
down depends for its fulfilment upon tho majority of tho students living u ithin tho colleges. 

Another practical point is that it will neither bo possible nor desirable to staff tho 
University in a single operation. Suitable men in all the services, imperial, provincial, 
and subordinate, aro difficult to obtain, and tlio 34 junior assistants who arc allowed for 
will not be forthcoming until tho University has been for somo time in existence. 

Everything points to tho poiioy and necessity of small beginnings ond slow and ten- 
tative advance. An excellent beginning might bo mndo with tho present Btaff and 
tho ground and buildings availablo, but little increased, tho residential system being allowed 
to grow as tho University commended itself by tho excellence of its instruction and the 
admitted superiority of its social and intellectual results. . 

7. I proceed to a number of more detailed observations under tho various chapter 

headings of tho roport. . — . 

Department of the University. 


In wlmt I conceivo to bo tbo interest of Muhammadan education in Assam I regard 
ns undcsirablo tho inclusion in tho now University of a department i of Islamic studies on 
tho linos contemplated. It is not, I think, in nny way necessary, will not secure tho ends 
in view, and, by tending to the perpetuation of a prejudice against secular instruction and 
to tho isolation of their education from tho general influences of progress, will retard 
tho advance of tho Muhammadan community. Of this I shall write more fully later. 

I agreo with thoso dissentionts who wore oi opinion that it the Umvorsity wore to cut 
itsolf free from Calcutta in other departments it should do so also m law. Prom a prac- 
tical point of view, and having regard to the Muhammadan interest, this appears to mo. 

to bo of considerable importance. . . 

Engineering might, with advantage, remain in Oaloiitta. 


College.’! and students. 

Tho sohemo contemplates provision for 1,305 students in excess of present numbers- 

If tho views expressed in paragraph 0 are correct, a decrease, rather than an increase, 
should bo anticipated, involving a very considerable general reduction m staff and 
buildings. Furthor reductions which might appropriately bo orrangod ore i— 


(1) Tho collcgo for tho woll-to-do olnsscs. 

(2) Tbo engineering oollogo. 

(3) Tho department of Islamic studies. 
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None of (bom is radical to (bo suocoss of tbo eobomo and all three introduce an element 
of disunion, or atloast of strangoncss, which, in its beginnings, tho new University would bo 
bettor without. I should, similarly, bo disposed to do away with tho oollego for women. 
Everything that is roquirod in this rogard can, for many years to come, bo provided for by 
tho improvomont of tho Bethuno Collego, on infinitely less expensive ond equally adequate 
moasuro. . - 

Those roduotions would bring tho task of tho now University within manageable limits, 
wonld render tho scheme more praoticablo, financially and otherwise, as an oxamplo for 
tho guidance of othor provinces, and would rondor it no longer an objeot of apprehension 
to ovoiy hopo of higher eduention which doponds upon liberal contributions from tho 
public revenues for its realisation. 

ArU and science — Entrance guaU/tcitione. 

' Tho now University is to bo opon to students from tho Bengal presidency and tho 
province of Assam. Tho Assauieso thomsolvos nro oxolndcd by tho fact that no provision 
is mado for tho teaching of their languago, tho hill people nro excluded by tho absenco 
of any provision for tbo accommodation of thoir students or any concession to tbeir needs 
in regard to tho subjaots of matriculation, and, whilo it might, from certain points of view, 
bo advantageous for tho Sylhotis at tho prosont stage to bo permitted to avail tbomsolvcs 
of tho speoial facilities for higher Btudy which tho Univorsity will afford, it must bo recog- 
nised that this will tend to ompliasiso tho distinction bctwcon tho two main components 
of tho province and to projudico tho unity of Assam. Tho new University can, therefore, 
bo looked upon with oquanimity only if it is not allowed to interfere with tlio development 
of university education in tho Surma Valley along provincial lines nnd within the borders 
of tho province. If only ono university wore to bo allowed for tho Surma Vnlloy I should 
prefor that wo should continuo our homage to tho federal type, nnd develop to tho full 
measure of tho potentialities that that typo pormits until Assam itself In long process of 
timo becomes ripo for a univorsity of its own. From tho provinoinl point of view, there- 
fore, I would urge that tho institution of tho Dacca University should not bo regarded ns 
satisfying tbo roquiroments of Assam in tho higher branches of university study, and should 
not bo pormittod to interfere with tho independent development of collegiate institutions 
within the province. 

It will bo clear that tho objections raised in tho preceding paragraph arc only applicablo 
in their fullness on tho assumption that tho now Univorsity is not to bo allowed to extend 
its territorial jurisdiction to the provinco of Assam. In other circumstances, with federal 
functions, with an adequate representation of Assam in council and in convocation, nnd 
with tho liberty to broak away from tho University of Calcutta wborovor it fails to meet 
the noeds of tho Eastern provinces, wo might hail its institution gladly, and gratefully throw 
in our lot with Daoca, instead of with Calcutta. 

Arts and rcicnce— General covrses of study. 

As previously stated I am of opinion that tho opportunity afforded by tho establish- 
ment of a now univorsity should bo takon to depart from tho division of tho ordinary 
degree course into stages, considering that a single course Of three years would be more 
advantageous if pupils oamo prepared to profit by collegiate instruction. 

Junior course in Srls. 

I do not know for what reason biological subjects nro oxcludcd from this stago of 
study. They are as educative as chemistry, and bavo an interest nt least equnlly immedi- 
ate. And they havo this advantage, that their study eon bo pursued with greator faoility 
when the students 1 collego days are over. 

Senior course in arts. 

Tho distinction in kind whioh is drawn between honours and pass students is, I venture 
to think, too absolute. Tho oapadty of a student is frequently not fully doolared until 
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the closing years of bis course. Some natures develop early, some late. It is not infre- 
quently the case that students who do brilliantly in the intermediate classes fall off in the 
•degree ; others who have but a qualified success in the intermediate find themselves in 
the years of more advanced study and exceed expectations in tho degree. Further, if 
the initial courses are soundly conceived, it would seem to be a waste of lame and energy 
•to -separate the studies of the honours students altogether from those of tho pass students. 
There is authoritative precedent for both points of view. 


Junior course in science. 

It may be suggested that a more liberal curriculum would be beneficial. No option 
whatever^ permitted, every student being bound to take up mathematics, physics, and 
-ohomistiy. In support of this it is stated that a thorough groundwork in these throe 
subjects is essential for higher scientific study ; but such study will be the object of tho 
very few ; so long as tho University takes upon itself the functions of a school so long 
tho intermediate qualification will take the place of a higher school- leaving certificate 
and be the goal of the majority, or at least of a very large proportion of the students. It 
may, in any case, be questioned whether a grounding in all three subjeota is, as a matter of 
fact, essential to such higher study, as, for instance, that in tho combination suggested on 
ipage 27 of the report, viz., honours botany, and zoology. 

Senior course in science. 

I would deprecate tho entire exclusion of English from the senior science classes and 
■that on the double ground that the power of clear and accurate expression is radical to 
scientific thought and that it is, from every point of view, desirable to accompany tho some- 
what narrowing influence of a purely scientific training with as full a measure of general 
culture as it is practicable to introduce. The following quotation from a speech recently 
■delivered by Sir Archibald Goikie is relevant to the point at issue : — 

“ I have always felt that the literary side, from its manifold human interest, onght 
to remain predominant in any wise system of education. No amount of train- 
ing in science can compensate for on inadequate training in literature. It 
is to its literary education that Britain owes the breed of trained public men 
who through tho centuries have built up her greatness and, in my opinion, 
nothing ought to be done to injure the noble work which the literary side still 
carries on. But in tho course of time men have come to realise tho interest 
and importance of science in the modem world and to comprehend that there 
are faculties of the human mind whiob it is highly important to develop, but 
which aie comparatively little affected by a literary training. These faculties 
are best reached by tho study of science. Thus the combination of tho two 
sides, literary and scientific, provides a soheme of education whiob, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is the most perfect that can be devised.” 

Post-graduate corpse in arts and science. 

I wish to state the view that post-graduate study is being overdone in those branches of 
science which the student is unable to pursue after he has taken his final qualification 
-except in an expensive and well-equipped laboratory. The situation in India in this 
respect is entirely different from the situation in Europe where there is, to put it baldly, 
a market for scientists. The student who specialises in science — say physics or chemistry 
— at a European university, does so with the intention of adopting that science as bis 
profession ; and there are many openings for employment in the colleges and technical 
schools which abound over the Islands and in the Dominions, in the many higher-grade 
schools in whioh science is taught, in the various scientific departments of public life at 
Home and abroad, and in tho large industrial works which require in increasing numbers 
skilled chemists upon their staffs. In India it is only in a small minority of cases that the 
qualification obtained can be turned to direct professional advantage. The facilities 
offered by Caloutta for specialisation in physics and chemistry might profitably, I feature 
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to think, ho regarded as sufficing for tho province, and it might bo loft to Dacca to specialise 
in those subjects whioh Calcutta omits. 

Arts and science — Details of courses. 

It is rightly tho aim that every graduate student in arts should bo ablo to speak and ' 
write tho English language correctly, rathor than that ho should havo a minnto acquaint- 
ance with proscribed text-books. But, in so far as this indicates an innovation upon 
established praotice it is not supported by an indication of any measures which are likely 
to secure tho end desirod. Indeed, tho contrary is tho caso. From, page 37 it will bo 
seen that, with a view to improving the intimacy of tho instruction, junior classes are to ho 
restricted to 40 students. This is, so far, good inasmuch as, if an adoquato staff is appointed, 
it allows of more individual attention, particularly in tho matter of class exorcises — 
composition, etc. But the restriction of tho number of tho hours of class work to six in 
the week hits at tho success of tho whole schemo and, oven for this allowance, tho staff 
proposed seoms to bo numerically inadequate. It will bo remembered that under the 
present system students at tho intermediate stago are still schoolboys. In view of the 
determination (pago 44) that much attention should bo paid to conversation, and that 
the examination should include a conversational tost, it would not bo too muoh i! the 
allowance were doubled. In tho Cotton College, Gauhati, it is not found oxcessivo to 
give the intermediate students eight lectures and four tutorial lessons in tho wreck. Tho 
standards of this University in regard to lectures in English ought not to conform to the 
leoture standards of the West. More assistance is required for tho double reason that 
students are immature, and that they are learning in a language which is foreign to them 
— an alien system of life and thought. 

I am in entire accord with the doubt expressed as to the propriety of affording assist- 
ance to tol education through the agency of the new University, butoonsiderthat it is, if 
not equally, at least similarly, germane to tho propriety of instituting a department" of 
Islamic studies. 

Aria and science— Methods of ijistruclion and study. 

It is proposed that intermediate students should be taken in groups of 40, degree 
students in groups of 20, and honour students in groups of 2. And this sub-division is 
radical to the scheme inasmuch as tho estimates of staff and accommodation are based 
upon it. The group classes are regarded as tutorial and, to permit of tho grouping pro- 
posed, it is laid dawn that 20 hours of this so-called tutorial work should bo regarded 
as a fair weekly allowance for a single instructor. While such an allowance would not be 
inappropriate in a sohooi I regard it as exoossive in a college, particularly in view of the' 
multifarious and onerous duties imposed upon the staff in connection with tho sooinl, 
disciplinary, and corporate life of the University. And the provision for this grouping or 
sub-division of classes is only brought within the financial measure of the soheine by 
entrusting the work in large part to underpaid, and, therefore, ineffectual, lecturers in the 
Subordinate Educational Servico and to “ junior assistants Further, admitting tho 
allowance of work which it is proposed to expect of each instructor, it does net seem to 
me — I have worked out the computation with reference to the English staff — that tho 
staff contemplated is even numerically adequate to the work. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the grouping proposed should be departed from, at 
least in the degree and intermediate classes. 

Arts and science — Examinations. 

The examinations are to be of a new type. And the foot that the existing examinations 
wave room for improvement may be admitted. In the circumstances, it will probably not 
be considered captions to contrast thB statement on page 43 to the effect that a high stand* 
\ rad of performance should he required of candidates with the statement on page 45 that 
m the onlyexamination in which numerical estimation is to be allowed a percentage of 
33 ib to suffice for a pass. This is actually less than the aggregate percentage required 
for a pass m the examinations of the Caloutta University. The standard will have to be 
low if students are to be attracted in sufficient n um bers to justify the measure 
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of the scheme ; hut tlii« would seem to he an additional argument in favour of email 
beginningr. 

. Art* ond rcfoice — Stnff. 

The opening words of this chapter are important: — “Howei'cr favourable otlmr con- 
ditions may he, the new University will not he a sncce-a unless it poi-c?scs a numeri- 
cally sufficient, highly qualified, and well organised.” 

Under chapter VIII I have indicated the view that, assuming the enrolment antici- 
pated, the stafi i.s not numerically Mifiicient for the organisation propo-'cd. It will, further, 
not ho possible to obtain nt once more than a small fraction of the number of highly- 
qualified men estimated nsnecc-ssnry forthe work without the most serious injustice to the 
private colleges throughout the province. 

Excluding from the reckoning the requirement? of the Teachers,’ College, the Women's 
College, owl the college for the well-to-do cla'se, a staff of 123 prcTc-.--or> and lecturers 
is estimated for. Of thr-o, £2 are to be in the Imperial. -13 in the Provincial, and 2! in the 
subordinate •crvice, and 3t are to l** junior er«i«tnnt- on Rs. JOO r. month. I venture 
fo quo tion the propriety of including in the staff of .a rc<.d»ntial i rnvr.-ity a consider- 
able proportion of officers of utuv retted rank Martuiginthe-ubordmr.te sera ire on a pay 
olll". 100 .a month. While it is not neeo -ary that all nppomtm* nt» • liould draw theiamo 
pay it doe? seem nt-eo s.-ry that nil should "at hat start on a t alary entitling an offirer 
to gn 7 tlt«l rank. It i» difficult to see bow the of th<* Wac-.i Umver-ity i- to attr ict 

the right cla-s of man, in competition with the executive and other ‘crvicr :. ori term- 
J ke the-e. 

The number of junior . 1 Wants who will be required w date-l ns 31. I tend to the 
view that the cnli‘tment of the service- of this rla- - of officer- cannot be err-t-d in nda-anre 
into a system. It u acknowledged tli -t. nntil the University ha-- crested tie* -apply, 
will be nVcs-ary to appoint officer- on sjwci-1 terms to take tb< ir p!a< e. for such offif’r- 
an impermanent po it foil and a piyof ll*. 1*^* a month a- available Mm a t 1% qti di- 
fi"J will not he forthcoming. Again, condition point to tV> ncce -itv of .i more humble 
start. 

A r ' on? • cirree — Fee- an ’ fl, A r-tip*. 

With the opening of a n*-v i n rer-itv, nnj>o-.ng a very coa-idcr ibl« burden on the 
ordinary tsrx-j.aver*, the grcit multitude* of whom are M ha i nndan-. or IHong to the 
hiekuard cla--c"<, to whom Jliepre ent ficihti' > for educational ndv.awe hive merely a 
nominal cxi'tcnec, I venture tonigge-t tha* it would be well to ect the fee. high for tho 
who arc in a position to pay high fc< a— adtnr-.on to the Pri idm < \ College where the f-cs 
are P.». 12 a month i many time- overapplud for— awl to grant, for the prc'-uit 
at any rate, large cow «• fan* to tho e who fa-ar tli« hnrlen of the charge. It nnj lie «-aui 
that collegiate education 1 = op'n equally to the limber and to the lower ca-tc;, to the 
Urnhmin, the Uaidva. and the Kay.a th.nnd to th- Jug), the X.inn-ndrn, nnd th~ hundred 
and one congregations of the <!• p"rc rd. Trie door is of^-n, it n true, hut the e people 
cannot enter in. They have not. a? the lmrln r c ,-te; have, pro pi rou- rcjire *ntative= 
at the headquarters station" who arc willing to hold out to tin in a helping hand, te> act 
n-- their guardian", to t-ahe tli'in into tin ir home to pia e them a -bare of the family im-al* ; 
and the ho' tel- w hich are oj < n to the friendh in' :nW< of tl.« higher c.a -tc . .are held bv 
C.a -tc prejudice against the entry of the l-sci.w .ard cad* "—tho- " w Lo stand mo-t in need 0: 

thc-m. r . . . . , . . 

A small eonee-don to the urgent nquin.!r*it- of th« majority i? made in the prevn. 
fclieme. But it i- cntiri lv inadequate— R-. 70 a month to serve the nev-d . of a multitude. 

i?eo ,Vnfi -f rj'inn. 

It is c*tiraatcd that 1,500 out of 2,061 students in the four main colleges will ho in 
TC'-idenee, and some such proportion i-> r-nd is regarded ft’, of the utino-t imi>ort-anec to the 
sucre.-’ of the reherne ns it ha* been designed. A« already indicated I am of opinion that 
the provision !• excc'rive, owl that the residential ly -t cm mu't come into being 'lowly 
by a process of development. There arc forces of poverty and custom and influence 
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in. opposition whioh it will be impossible to overoome otherwise than by slow and patient 
•effort. In view of the implied exclusion of the backward dosses from the general hostels 
the scheme should, I think, contemplate larger residential provision for them than the 
•two per cent which is proposed. 

Discipline. •. 

Generally speaking, the disciplinary arrangements proposed seem admirable, but in 
some respects they appear to be unduly exacting — appropriate more to a school than to 
•a college. The terminal register and report might be dispensed with in the case of students 
beyond the intermediate standard and the visits register (item 0) might be dispensed 
with altogether. ^ 

I am strongly on the side of the minority who considers that the power of expulsion 
should be in the hands of the principal, rather than of the governing body. I further 
consider that considerable disciplinary powers should be entrusted to all officers having 
the rank of professor, both with regard to their own classes and the classes under the junior 
members of their departmental staffs. 

Physical (raining. 

The novel proposals in regard to physical training appear in the main to he well devised 
to bring about an improvement in the health and physique of the student community. 
But it may be questioned whether the system is not so highly organised on the basis of 
•compulsion os to destroy its valne as a moral and sooial influence. The organisation seems 
altogether too elaborate, the discipline too formal, the tendency rather to discourage than 
to encourage self-reliance and self-help. The system, for example, of weekly reports 
from the students on foimal tickets lodge 1 in the college office, is not, I think, a happy 
thought ; it seems ill-adapted to a free residential system, and would bring in its train 
friction and insubordination. 

College for women. 

ft 

The women’s college might, with advantage he dropped from the scheme. It can 
scarcely be urged that there is an actual demand to justify the establishment of a second 
■college for women in the province of Bengal, nor can I see that any considerable 
advantage is likely to accrue to female students in consequence of the revised courses 
proposed. The novel course on domestio subjects is too various in its demands to be 
■usefully undertaken in the midst of t niversity studies and could not, I think, be 
properly dealt with by the staff proposed. 

Colleges for well-to-do classes. . 

The failure of the upper classes in Bengal to take their proper part in the educational 
■system of the country is attributed by the committee to the absenoe of a residential 
university. On the basis of tbis attribution they propose the establishment of a college 
for tire well-to-do classes as port of the now University. 

The failure referred to is clearly referable only to certain olasses of tbe landed aristo- 
cracy and may be more easily attributed to more obvious Causes than that assigned. So 
far aB tbe sons of successful professional men are concerned no such complaint arises. 
The more wealthy anch advanced amongst the zemindars and professional men will still, 
it may be anticipated, Bend their sons to England, and the doubt may be permitted if 
there is in tbe residue a sufficient number, In the divisions for which the college is specially 
intended, to call for the opening of a college on their behalf. 

The institution of such a college as is proposed could only, I think, be justified if it 
were provided entirely u ithout charge upon the public revenues. It should be established 
and endowed by tbe class whom it is primarily designed to benefit. The scheme antici- 
pates that no endowment will be required as the cost for collegiate service will be mot 
■from fees. Tins proceeds, however, on the bads of every seat of the 120 estimated for being 
taken up and paid for for the twelve months of the year. Further, to permit oven of this 
balance of accounts, it lias been necessary to propose an insufficient staff and to omit 
from tho reckoning any share of tbe cost of tbe general services of tbe University. 
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Again, it is apparently admitted that a supply o! students of the landed classes dnly 
qualified for university instruction is not likely to be forthcoming. A special matricu- 
lation is to be allowed — “ suoh entrance test as the governing body may think fit to 
impose". The implication -is that the testwould be of a muoh less exacting character- 
than that insisted on in the case of the students of other colleges. And the college is to 
provide special courses — courses outside the scope of university instruction — the standard 
of living and of discipline is to be pointedly dissimilar. Surely such an institution would 
be altogether out of accord with the University of whioh it is designed to be a member. 
The indulgence shown to the students of this college, their somewhat pampered existence- 
in the midst of a hardworking community, the respect attached to their wealth and here- 
ditary position, -would react unfavourably upon them and on the whole tone of university 
life. 

I proceed to a further point of oritioism. In addition to the ordinary courses instruc- 
tion is to be provided in : — 

(1) The elements of law. 

(2) The elements of surveying. 

(3) The elements of estate management. 

- - I cannot find, however, that the staff proposed is adequate to the handling of these 
courses, and apprehend that the instruction given in (1) and (3) at least would be of littlo 
value. The complexities of estate management are sufficient, if an education of any 
value is to be imparted, to occupy a full course by themselves, and it is difficult to see 
how they can -usefully be taught by theorists in a leoture-room, away from the acres and 
offices and responsibilities of an estate. 

Lastly, a college such as that suggested should follow, not precede, a school. If the schooli 
were a success the college might come after it. But to open the college before the school 
has prepared the way, and under the conditions prescribed, in the scheme, would be 
to fail in the objeot set and, probably in the outcome to find that the college was no 
more than a school, and ill-placed within the confines of a university. 

Islamic studies. 

On behalf of Assam I would enter a oaveat against the establishment of a department 
of Islamio studies as part of the new University. 

The special Islamio courses are intended to carry to their completion the studies 
of the Madrassah — to follow upon a course of instruction differing both in aim and content 
from the courses regarded as suitable for the generality of the people. The ordinary 
courses are those of the ligh school — a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils 
of all denominations for ordinary oitizenship. The courses of the Madrassah, on the other 
hand, are sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam. 

For long the conservatism of Muhajnmadans has led them to establish and support 
Madrassah, in preference to seoular, schools. With the advance of education the Madrassalis 
have naturally transcended thoir narrower functions and attracted a more general public. 
The knowledge of Islamio languages, and of the subjects taught in the Madrassah, has been 
' held in suoh high esteem that an attendance in the first few olasses has been regarded as 
satisfying tho requirements of -an ordinary education. The Mulia-rmadan community 
has so been diverted from the general course of advance and has lagged behind whilst 
other communities pressed forward. Even for those of tho students who have entered 
tho Madrassahs with a view to complete the courses tho instruction has been unsuitable, 
clinging to an orthodoxy long out of date, and fastened in inefficiency by the exclusion of 
libera] influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to reform tho 
Madrassahs, to bend their courses to join with those of the 1 igh schools, to bring influences 
• of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative portion of the community by insisting 
upon the study of English and the importation into the currioulum of modem courses of 
instruction in suoh subjects as arithmetic and geography. As a result, courses have 
been proposed whioh are heavily overweighed in the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purposes. 
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I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction. 

As the Koran is to he taught in tho first two classes it may he assumed that the course 
is self-contained — that it begins from the beginning, requiring no previous instruction 
in a school. The period of the junior course covers the first years of school life, and 
in that time a pupil has to learn three languages, iu addition to his own vernnonlar. With 
ibis' may be compared the curriculum of a lower primary sohool, which covers a five, 
nominally a four-year's oourse> during which it is found difficult to instil into tho pupils 
an elementary knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior course is further to bo 
cumbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for those who wish to 
pas3 on to a high school. The junior Madrassah will, therefore, handicap its pupils by 
imposing upon them a heavier task of learning and giving their competitors a year’s 
start ahead of them. 

At tho end of the junior course pupils will have the option of going on to a high sohool . 
or of remaining in the Madrassah for lour years with a view to qualifying for matriculation 
in the department of Islamic studies. It is of the essence of the scheme that those who 
complete the full Madrasah course should be as well qualified in English as the ordinary 
pupil who passes his -matriculation from a high sohool. But in the scheme proposed the 
full day’s instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in the upper 
classes of a high sohool is replaced by less than a half-day in the Madrassah soheme (page 
97). Nor, I think, can the allowance for English as a compulsory subject be wisely increased : 
the first aim of the Madrassah must, after all, remain the training of Maul vis and religious 
men and the first requisite the knowledge not of English, but of the Islamio law and 
culture. 

It has been urged that an attempt of this kind is necessary in order to attract to edu- 
cation the more orthodox portion of the community. This may be doubted and it may 
be apprehended that, while conciliation on tire lines proposed -would probably be imme- 
diately popular, its effeot in the long run would be to retard the course of Muhammadan 
progress. I suggest that it would be better to face the situation, to restrict the Madrassahs 
in number, confining them as fax as possible to tho education of those to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, and converting 
the remainder by gradual process into ordinary schools — schools primarily for Muham- 
madans, staffed by Muhammadans under Muhammadan management, offering, special 
facilities to Muharmadan pupils by reason of subscriptions from the community, and 
differing only from the ordinary high sohool in affording some preparation in the earlier 
stages for the study of an Islamio language or languages in the last four years of the sohool 
course. The improvement of Madrassahs might then be undertaken without embarrass- 
ment. Such a policy would, I helieve, tend to bring Muhammadans more rapidly 
into the general ourrent of advance and would, at the same time, permit of due concentra- 
tion on the improvement of Madras-’ah instruction proper. The scheme now under con- 
sideration would have the effeot of- diverting the Muhammadan youth from tho same 
path as the Hindu, of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of taking the education of 
a large number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests of 
secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course as a profession- 
al training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its purposes. 

I have urged the general case at some length as it is of immediate importance to Assam . 
If Eastern Bengal roforms its Madrassahs, with a view to the proposed course of Islamio 
studies, Sylhet will wish to follow suit. • 

• 

Engineering. 

There is. not room for a civil engineering college at Dacoa as well as in Calcutta and, 
on the considerations so fully and fairly stated in the report, tho balance of utility would 
seem to indicate tho retention of the college in Calcutta. This is not, however, a point 
on which I should venture an opinion — although Assam is praotically interested in tho 
question — were it not that Colonel Atkinson and Mr. Dawson in their recent report have 
definitely stated the recommendation that civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
ana industrial chemistry might appropriately be taught in a single well-equipped insti- 
tution which should be situated on the outskirts of Calcutta. As I shall prooced to argue. 
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the number of students who will take up the civil engineering courses is likely to be 
very small indeed and, having regard to the oriticisms which have been levelled against 
the Indian engineer, it would seem much better for him to obtain his training in the 
atmosphere of a large technical institution, working in a great industrial and engineering 
■centre, than in the more academio atmosphere of the new University. 

An education up to the matriculation standard was held by the reporters referred to 
in the preceding paragraph as a sufficient general qualification for admission to the courses 
of the institute. But for admission to the Engineering College at Dacca the intermediate 
qualification in soience is to be the preliminary. This is of very considerable importance, 
as with the high fees, the length of the course (theoretical and practical), and the very 
speculative prospects— it is admitted that there is little present demand for the Indian 
college-trained engineer — the conditions are already somewhat discouraging. Assum- 
ing that a student enters at 19, after passing his intermediate examination, he will not be 
able to seoure a degree until he is 23 ; thereafter he will be expeoted, to take unremunerat- 
ive, or at the best very poorly remunerated, work for a period of three years’ practical 
training, and it is only after passing another test at the end of this three years at the age 
of 26 that he will be held as eligible for a guaranteed appointment in the Publio Works 
Department. 

In a country in which the social system imposes heavy responsibilities upon its youth, 
in the admitted poverty of the demand for college-trained engineers, and in the presence 
of the ascertained and reasonably adequate prospects of study in the overseer depart- 
ment it is improbable that, if the present courses are adhered to, Dacca will fare any 
better in its new venture than the existing college at Sibpur. 

Medicine. 

The proposal to institute a special course in Dacca which would cover the first two 
years of the Galoutta medical curriculum is attractive and should prove popular. I 
would venture the suggestion, however, that the course might be so arranged as to allow a 
student at the end of the first year of study to declare for the medical, or for the purely 
scientific, side. 

As Calcutta will still have to provide fully for the final years of the medioal course there 
does not seem to he much to be gained by offering in Dacoa, which is in an obviously less 
favourable position in this regard, the two years of professional study leading up to the 
first M. B. examination. And the abandonment of this part of the soheme would result 
in a very considerable saving of cost. 

Law. 

I find myself in general concurrence with the views expressed by Mr. Mahomed Ali 
in his supplementary minute under the heading “ Legal studies ” and am of opinion that 
if the law college is to bo retained in Dacca, law should be one of the faculties of the 
new University. 

Teaching. 

I am entirely in favour oi the restriction of the ordinary courses of study in teaching 
to a singlo year. The two years’ course is likely, until at any rate education has much 
advanced, to commend itself to few or none. It would, in my view,, he more to the point 
if ample facilities were offered for short courses of specialised training, e.g., nature study 
or manual ’work, with or without a university qualification or diploma. The energies 
of the staff might, so. be muoh more usefully, occupied. An advanced theoretical quali- 
fication might be given as the outcome of private study. 

Administration of the University . 

On the scheme, as stated, the Director of Publio Instruction, Assam, should be an 
ex-officio member of convocation. 

I am entirely in favour of the reservation of a number of seats for Muhammadan 
graduates, both ou council and on convocation. The reservations proposed do not appear 
to be excessive. 
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The general arrangement which will, no doubt, be worked out in fuller detail later, 
appear to bo satisfactory. One or two points, however, may be noted for question 

(1) The vice-chancellor i a to bo the head of the executive with a salary considerably 

- in excess of that of any other officer of the University. The proposal to make 

the appointment periodio should. not, I think, bo given effect to. In ait ofSoal 
community it is difficult to revert in pay and precedence, and the periodio 
appointments wou"*ci intro&uoe contusion and discord into tne’iiie ol fneUm* 
versiiy. 

(2) In the matter of the internal government of the various colleges I am altogether 

opposed to the admission of the principle of outside representation. The 
public will be adequately represented on oounoil and on convocation. The 
internal affairs of the oollege might well be left to the expert and interested 
guidance of its own staff. Further, I am of opinion that the eleotive system 
should not be introduced, the council being composed of the principal and 
all the professor^ in ohnrge of departments in the college. 

(3) In regard to the relations of the University with Government I would suggest 

that, in order to. secure the greatest possible measure of decentralisation, it 
would be well to toko all the appointments outside the graded services and 
attach to them special rates of pay. 

(ii) We aie not ripe for the establishment of a university of the Dacca type in Assam. 
For many years to come we shall benefit by close association with Calcutta. 

I venture to think the* in nny reorganisation or reform the requirements of this 
province should engage special consideration. 


Dacca, Muslim Deputation. 


The question of the proposed Dacca University has a special bearing on the 
problem of Muhammadan education in Eastern Bengal. Muhamnr dans here form 
over three-fourths of the population. They are, therefore, the principal seotion of the 
people who are most vitally affected by any change, be it educational or otherwise, 
in the policy of Government. Eastern Bengal, as is well known. Was till the time of tho 
partition a neglected area. Muhammadans were the principal sufferers. This was 
the case especially as regard® their education. It was during the days of the partition 
that serious attempts were made by the Government to devote their exclusive attention 
to the needs of Eastern Bengal and its people. Speaking of the progress made in educa- 
tion during the time of the partition, Lord Hardinge himself says in ono of his speeches : — 
“I need only point out that when the new province was founded not a single private 
college was in receipt of Government aid, while Government was spending 
less than 1$ lakbs in aiding private institutions. In 1910 there were four 
aided colleges, arid. Government spent over 3f lakhs in aiding private institu- 
tions. I cannot withhold my tribute of admiration for tho work done by tho 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam in the teeth of great difficulties.”. 

The annulment of the partition was, therefore, -looked on^-ith serious misgivings, 
especially by the Moslem section. For it waB during the partition days that the problem 
of Moslem education received at the hands of Government that amount of attention 
which their importance justified- The Mussulmans naturally felt that the annulment 
would bring back the old state of things and that they would again be relegated to the 
back ground. The seriousness of the situation was not, however, lost on the Government 

of India. Lord Hardingo himself says in the course of tho speech referred to above : 

When I visited Dacca I found a widespread apprehension, particularly among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the population, lest the 
attention which the partition of Bengal secured for the eastern provinces 
should be relaxed, and that there might ben set-back in educational progress. 
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It was to allay this not unreasonable apprehension that I stated to a deput- 
ation of Muhammadan gentlemen that the Government of India were so much 
impressed with the necessity of promoting education in a province which 
had made such good progress during the past few years that we had deoided 
to recommend to the Secretary of State the constitution of a university at 
Dacca and the appointment of a special officer for education in Eastern 
Bengal. The fact that this statement was made to a deputation of 
Muhammadan gentlemen does not, I need hardly say, mean that the univers- 
ity will be a Muhammadan university. The intention wub that it should 
be a university open to all — a teaching and a residential university.” 

To the same effect Mr. Montagu, the then Under-Secretary, stated in the House of 
Commons in 1913 : — 

“ I mention Dacca in connection with Muhammadan education not because it is to 
be a Muhammadan university, but because it is situated in the centre of a 
rather backward Muhammadan community, and, therefore, trill offer to the 
Mvsalmans the best opportunity of university education that they have yet had.” 

In the light of these utterances it is quite clear that, though the Dacca University ques- 
tion is not essentially a Moslem question, it is a subject which is vitally connected 
with the problem of Moslem education in Eastern Bengal. The Mussalman commun- 
ity, therefore, strongly hope that the Commission would view the subject in its proper 
perspective. The proposed University, if it is to b? a blessing to the people of Eastern 
Bengal, to whom it was promised as a compensation for the Iobs of a separate administra- 
tion devoted to their welfare, should cater to the needs of the different sections in due 
proportion. It need hardly be pointed out that the Mussulmans are, in spite of what little 
advance they have made in recent years, still backward in education, and they have to 
make long headway before they come up to the general level. It is, therefore, imperative 
that from the very beginning, provision should be made for an effective safeguard of their 
interests. 

(а) First and foremost in importance is the question of the place of the community 

in the administration of the University. It looks strange that Mussulmans, 
who form the predominant majority in population, should be accorded so poor a 
representation on the council and the convocation under the scheme prepared 
by the Dacca University Committee. The academic interests of the University 
e^can never suffer if Mussulmans should be given a place in the administration 
which their numbers would justify. It is true that the community does not 
at present have a large number of men with high academio distinctions, and it 
would be rather presumptuous if they should demand a large number of seats on 
the various boards of studies until some time to come. But, so far as the council 
and Convocation are concerned which mainly 'deal with administrative matters 
the ■ community can return a large number of competent men to these bodies 
who can take an active interest in the affairs of the University. It is, therefore, 
expected that the Commission would be pleased to pay to this aspect of the ques- 
tion their close and earnest attention. The cause of Moslem higher education in 
Eastern Bengal would irretrievably suffer if Mussalmans are not adequately 
represented from the beginning in the University. The seats in the council and 
convocation should be so distributed that Mussalmans should command, 
whether as ex-officio members or as ordinary members, about half of the total 
seats on the respective bodies. 

(б) In order that Mussalmans should be adequately represented on the professorial 

staffs of the different colleges sufficient encouragement should be given to com- 
petent men among the community to take to the teaching profession. Their high * 
standard of living prevents ILem from entering the Educational Department on 
the usual scale of salaries. That is why they usually seek employment in other 
moTe lucrative departments. Necessary provision should, therefore, be made to 
attract them to the teaching profession. The presence of Moslem professors and 
lecturers in the University (excluding the professors of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, 
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will be necessary for the maintenance of a healthy atmosphere in Muhammadan 
hostels. Superintendents of Muhammadan hostels who have to come in 
close contact with students should he men of first-rate ability and character, 
capable of entering into the feelings and sympathising with the aims and aspir- 
ations of those committed to their. ohaTge. The residential system trill not be a * 
success without an adequate provision of Muhammadan professors and lecturers 
from amongst whom superintendents of Muhammadan hostels will have to be 
selected. 

(c) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive. Else the residential system 

is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is proverbially 
poor. 

(d) It is also necessary that an adequate and suffioiont number of seats in colleges, other 

than the Muhammadan College should be fixed for Muhammadans.' A single 
college will not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. 
The munber of youths who will seek admission to tho University is bound to 
increase as time goes on and, unless provision is made from tho beginning to 
oblige every college to admit a fixed minimum number of Mussulmans until 
such time when more suitable arrangements would be found to bo necessary, 
Moslem students will be liable to hardships such as they feel at present when 
trying to seek admission into the Dacca College. 

(e) The number and amount of scholarships, as recommended by the Dacca University 

Committee for Muhammadans, is quite insufficient. They Bhould be increased 
Encouragement should be offered to Muhammadan students for post-graduate 
and professional studies. 

(/) Urdu should be adopted as a compulsory subject of study, alternative to Sanskrit, 
Arabio, or Persian. Tho knowledge of Persian now imparted in high sohools is 
practically of no value to the student boyond its use in passing the matric- 
ulation examination. Urdu, on tho other hand, will be useful to him in his in- 
tercourse with tho members of his community in other parts of India. It is 
more easily learnt and can be mastered and a knowledge of it is considered ia 
the community as a social accompaniment. Urdu should also be recognised as a 
second language as it will form a connecting link between the school and the 
Madmssah course. 

(ff) Bengali Bhould not form part of tho University curriculum beyond tho matric- 
ulation. Its scope is so limited that it can thoroughly, - be mastered before 
students enter on a collegiate education. Moreover, books such as Rajendra Xoth 
Vidyabhuahan’a Srikanto should not be included in text-books as they arc full of 
Sanskrit quotations and written in Sanskritised Bengali which Muhammadan 
boys reading Arabio or Persian can neither understand nor oppreciate. 

Apart from the suggestions mndo above, which concern especially the interests of 
the community, tho following are the subjects in which tho Mussalmans are in- 
terested equally with other communities in East Bengal : — 

(a) First, as regards the jurisdiction of the University. Public opinion in Eastern 
Bengal is opposed to tho idea of confining-tho University to Dacca proper. 
It is hold that its benefit should bo’ shared by all alike, and not by only those 
who can afford to proceed to Dacca for study. To aim at an ideal stato of 
perfection for its own sake is to sacrifice the larger interests of the Eastern pro- 
vince for whose benefit tho University was intended. Tho people of Eastern 
Bengal do not like the colleges outside Dacca to be kept under the core of tho 
Calcutta University. In these circumstances, it would be desirable that, either 
similar universities should be started at Chittagong and Rajshahi for the 
benefit of the other two divisions, ortho colleges outside Dacca should be 
affiliated to the University at Dacca. The former may not be possible in 
the immediote future owing to financial considerations, but the latter is within 
the bounds of possibility. But, if it should be held that either of these two 
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alternative courses is not possible, it is earnestly hoped that the Commis- 
sion would derise a suitable means by which the colleges in East Bengal out- 
side Dacca can be brought together. 

(6) The question of admission to the Dacca University requires speeial'attontion. 
It is believed that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation examin- 
ation is not high enough to enable students to follow the courses of instruction 
of the Dacca University. It is, therefore, desirable to institute a suitable 
course followed by special examinations, conducted by the Dacca University 
or by a board in which tlie Dacca University is well represented. 

(e) As regards the courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should bo self-contained. 

In conclusion, it is strongly hoped that, in order to make the University a really useful 
organisation from the beginning, tlio scheme, as recommended bv the Dacca University 
Committee, with the necessary modifications suggested above would bo given effect to at 
■once. Rupees 11,25,000, the capital cost of the latest scheme thought over by Government, 
y would he quite inadequate to introduce the ciiicf features of the scheme, for the execution 
of which, it may honotedhero, Rs. 07,12,000 wcreoriginally sanctioned. It is, therefore, 
strongly hoped that the Commission would sco their way to recommend to Government 
the necessity of the establishment of the University on as broad a basis as possible. 


Vote. 

In continuation of the note wo had the honour to submit to the Commission and 
the discussion which followed thereon as regards Muhammadan interests in tho Dacca 
University, in case a uni-college system should be adopted in preference to the one 
as proposed by the Dacca Univorsity Committee, wo suggest tho following. — 

(a) There should bo a residential school for Muhammadans preparing^ students 

t for tho University, It will form a feeder to the Muhammadan “ hostel ” 

(a term used with reference to the uni-collego system) in the some way 
as the Aligarh Colleginte School is to tho M. A.-O. College. This school 
may ho housed in tho new Secretariat building. Tho boarding-house 
connected therewith should bo built close by. The present stables may 
bo utilised for this purpose as one of tho houses of this school. 

(b) The old Secretariat building should be entirely reserved for tho Muhammadan 

“ hostel But, if it should be iound necessary to use a portion of it for 
laboratory and other university purposes, wo suggest that a new build- 
ing should bo constructed to satisfy tho ncedB of tho Muhammadan 
" hostel ", preferably in the same compound, providing accommodation 
equivalent to the space utilised by tbs University for itB own purpose. 

Wo ore strongly of opinion that the hostel charges, excluding those for messing, 
should not exceed Rs. 2-8-0 a month per student. IVo also tlunk that lurnituro 
should he provided in tho dining room, common room, and the tutorial class-room, 
and also in students’ rooms by the Government or tho University. 

(c) Family quarters for the residence of tutors should be provided in close vicinity 

to the hostels. . , , 

(d) As tho residential system will bo a now departure from the present system 

of university education wo think it very essential that hostels should bo 

. m _ _ .1 ..I 3 nl llfrt nnri w’O tlmPo. 



schools'. We further think that the “ hostels ” should be divided into 
small-houses, and each of these houses should be under a tutor belonging 
to tho senior staff of tho University and an assistant tutor belonging to 
the junior staff, and, heriec, tbero should bo three other tutors and five 
assistant tutors to start with who should n}l be included in the tenchinE 
staff of the University. Tho tutors and assistant tntors will hold tutorial 

<c) As°rog*as a ttio 'teaching staff of the. Islamic faculty we confirm tho recom- 
mendations of the Dacca University Committee. 

H 2 
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Students who pass the Iblamic studies should be given degrees in the arts faculty. 
As these students rccoivo a sounder training in Arabic than those who study for 
honours in Arabic in the arts course, English being common to botli sets of students, 
wo nro of opinion that those who pass the Islamic studies should be given an addi- 
tiounl degree, such ns 1). I., so ns to distinguish them from the other class. However, 
wo ionvo this matter for tlio future governing bodies to consider. 

(/) Urdu should be recognised as a second Inngunge, alternative to Persian and 
Arabic. 

(rj) Tho matriculation and special matrieulntion (Mndrnssah) should be controlled 
either by the University or by n hoard m which the University should 
be well represented or by any other special hoard which may command 
the confidence of the University, the Government , and the public. 

(/i) It is difficult to suggest the detailed representation of Muhammadans in the 
supreme governing body of the University, ignorant ns we are of its 
details. Hut wo are strongly of opinion (tint Mn'satmnns should, under 
no ciretimf.tnuces lie left in n minority, their minimum number of rents 
being always secured either by election ■'or by election and nomination, 
Tho same principle .should apply to the oouneil nnd tho appointment hoard. 
We hold tiint without some such provision the University will not be tho 
fulfilment of (lie promise made to (he Muhammadans of Eastern Jlonpd 
by Lord Ilnrdingo. 

(») In tlio interests of efficiency it is desirable that the University should confine 
its attention to the courses of study aliove the intermediate stnndord. - 
Hie intermediate teaching should be transferred to high schools. Certain 
readjustments in the present institutions will then be necessary. Wc 
suggest the following:— 

(1) All the existing Government nnd a few aided high schools should 

be ashed to open the first nnd second 'yenr intermediate classes. 
Since this may entail a burden on the management of those schools 
the lower classes of tho school department should bo taken away to 
sepnrato middlo schools. 

(2) The sccond-grndo colleges should be required to add tlio upper four 

olnssps of tho matriculation. 

Tlio result of tlioso adjustments would lie that below the university 
slago there will be a well-defined body of institutions, nil going by the 
name o! high schools, which will provide teaching from class VI of the 
matriculation to the final intermediate slnndnrd. These high schools 
will follow courses of study cither prescribed or approved by the 
University, and will act ns feeders to tho " hostels " of the University. 

If this plan be adopted our rerommondntions ns regards Muhammadan schools 
nro:— 

Firefly. Tlio proposed residential school at Dacca should teach up to tho inter- 
mediate standard. 

Secondly . — Tho intermediate classes should be opened nt all the senior Madrassabs 
nnd tho Moslem school nt Dacca. 

Knwm MojUMsrrn Azam, Khnn Bahadur. 

Saitid Aulad Hassan, Khan Bahadur. 

M. MusiuimAnm Hckk. 

Sted Abdul Linr, Khan Bahadur. 

Amr Nash Waiieed, Shoms-ul-Ufama. 

K. M. Tdsdt, Nawao, Khan Bahadur. 

Sted Kawabilt CnAtrommv, Nawat, Elian Bahadur, 
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Dacca, People of. 

We, tho undersigned, on behalf of the people of Dacca, beg to submit the following 
(representation for your kind consideration : — 

W o feci that independent public opinion has not been sufficiently placed before the 
•Commission os to the momentous question of the establishment of a. new ‘University of 
Dacoa. Tho publio do not know on what prinoiple witnesses wore seleoted'for examination 
fby tho Commission. 

So far as we have been able to understand the situation no ease has been mode out 
•for the immediate creation of a separate university ot Dacoa in its diminutive form. 
With a capital sum of Rs. 11,25,000, as against Rs. 67,12,000, originally granted for the 
Dacoa University, tho proposed University is likely to bo a very poor substitute. Tho 
(financial condition of Government will not improve in tho immediate future and, 
therefore, there is not prospect of a further gran 6 of any- large sum in tho course of tho next 
few years. Tho present terriblo war has denuded Great Britain of most of hor best uni- 
versity men and, therefore, wo cannot, at present, oxpeot to import many really oapablo 
professors from British univorsitic9. On the contrary, it is not unlikely that, like 
Dr. Watson, some of our best English professors will be called away to England. 

Tho roal test of tho success of tho proposed University is, first, whether it will be able 
to accommodate most, if not all, of tho matriculate students of the Dacca and its neigh- 
bouring districts ; secondly, whether a graduate of this University will enjoy tho confid- 
ence and the regard of tho best modern universities, and whether ho will fotch in tho 
market tho same price as tho graduates of the Bister universities. 

The proposed University will not inspire confidence in tho mind of the people unless 
independent publio opinion finds a place in its convocation and council. A university 
conducted solely by paid exports is bound to bo a failure unless expert knowledge is supple- 
mented by tlio advice of non-official Indian members thoroughly acquainted with local 
-conditions and local wants and the axaot requirements of Indian students. 

In our opinion, instead of spending twelve lakhs of rupees in tho establishment of a 
new university, which means a heavy recurring expenditure on account of tho costly 
machinery, this sum may bo very properly spent in starting a few useful cduoational 
institutions in this town. Tho universal popular demand at Dacca at present is for more 
colleges for- tho higher education of boys. Hundreds of matriculate students are every year 
refused admission into tho existing colleges. In no civilised country ore tho doors of tho 
temples ol learning shut in this way against young men prepared to pay tor, and eager 
to prosecute, their studies. We, therefore, most urgently need at least two more 
.colleges for education in arts and science generally. ' 

We may add that the University regulation ns to accommodation of students in elnss- 
rooms ought to bo so modified as to admit a largo number of boys for, at times, college 
authorities, in spite of their willingness, cannot admit boys on account of the strict regula- 
tion. In this connection, wo must also point out that tho rulo compelling students to 
live in college hostels moans groat hardship to tho majority of them. Students ought 
to be allowed to rcsido in licensed lodgings, and with euoh guardians as are recognised 
bylooal custom and usage. 

University education is impossible without some oxpense. But we must not overlook 
•the patent fact that too costly cduoation is beyond the moans of tho vast majority of our 
boys. In the name of good education its area should not bo too muoh curtailed. In 
matters educational quality and quantity are both essential. A community can hardly 
bo called educated if there are only a few highly educated men ot the top and tho rest are 
without education. 

Mere arts or soienco colleges, however, will not satisfy tho publio demand. An engin- 
eering college and a medical college ought to bo started at Dacca at once. Eastern 
Bengal students are labouring under great disadvantages as to their engineering and 
medical education. Having an agricultural farm already in cxistenoo for somo 
years, and the district being mainly agricultural, Dacca is tho most suitable place in 
Bengal for the establishment of an agricultural college. 


QUESTION 4. 
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If the above institutions ate granted Dacca can ■well afford to be under the easting 
Calcutta University for a decade or more. If, after some years, it still be deemed desirable 
to start a university at Dacca the task 17111 then become so much the easier. 

We may also suggest that easy means of communication between Calcutta and Dacca, 
shortening the distance between the two places, will considerably do away with the 
immediate necessity of a university at Dacca. 

In conclusion, wc submit that the University Commission will not he misled into thinking 
that any sort of university will satisfy the people of East Bengal. They are looking 
forward for the rapid expansion of good education at a reasonable cost, and based on the 
most modem system obtaining in civilised countries. The learned members of the 
University Commission will earn the blessings and the gratitude of the people if they 
help them in realising this ideal. 


Ananda Chandra Chakravarty. . 
Bajani Kakta Gupta. 

N. K. Nag. 

Siusn Chandra Chattehjee. 

Isan Chandra Dutt."' 

Jnanda Kisor Rot. 

Komud Bonded Mukebji. 

T. P. Madjhh. 

Jaimcst Kakta Chakrabarty. 
Easdc Chandra CHAKBABAr.Tr. 
Narendba Narayan Choudhupa. 
Gaoan Chandra Ghosh. - 
Sarat Chandra Chakbaburty. 
Reboti Mohan Ghosh. 

H. K. Saha. 

Rama Kakta Dutta. 

Rajani Kumar Chakbaburty. 

N. M. A. Kao. 

R. Comae Basak. 

Habendra Ch. Chakrabubty 
Kamini Kumar Sen. 

P. P. Ohahin. 

Manoranjan Baker jee. » 

Aditya Chandra Ganouli. 

Laut Chandra Ray. 

Pratap Chandra Chanda. 

Abani Coomee Ghosh. 

Lad Mohan CnAKRABURir. 

A. C. Topader. 

M. G. Choudury. 

As and a Cu. KaXdi. 

UrENDRA Kumar Chanda 
Modhu Sudan CiiaddbubiJ 
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T. S. Mia. 

Probhat CeCAndra Bose. 

S. N. Dey. 

Paresh Nate Banerji. 

Bhabetosh Sen. 

Rohini Keuar'Bhattacharjea. 
Kali Kemar Saea. 

M. M. Das. 

SlTANATH De. 

Raj Kemab Chakraburty. 

ICshetra Mohan Saha, 

Nibaran Ch. Chowdheby. 

Pyabi Mohan Kende. 

Sasi Moiian Das. 

Hem Chandra Base. 

Sahat Kemab Chakhabuhty. 
Ananta Ch. Das. 

Naoendra Kemar Chakraberty. 
RoniNi O. Jalatatri. 

Debendra Kemar Sen Getta. 
BASANTA KbMAR CnAKRABERTY. 
WoMEsn Ch. Dett. 

Ananda Kemar Roy. 

Benaya Kemar Meeicbjee. 
ICamakhya Charan JIitra. 

NaBIN CnANDRA Kar. 

Himanshe Kemab Adhikabi. 
Hemendba Kemar Deb. 

Probhode Chandra Bhattacharya. 
Aksiiay Kemab Chakravarty. 
GANEsn Chandra Rai. 

MonrNDBA Kemab Chowdhert. 
Jamini Nath Biiattaoharya. 

Bimal Chandra Mozemdab. 

IlARIDAS BHATTACnARJEE. 

Serendra Nath Chattebjee. 
Nabendra Nath Chakravarty. 
Jooandba Nath Geiia Thak^tra. 
Jasodalal Banik. 

M. 0. Das. 

Kamini Mohan Banerjee. 
JOOENDRA NATn SEN. 

RAMEsn Chandra Sen. 

Dalit Kemab Detta. 

Dakshina R. Kar. 
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Dawm : 

Dated the 20th December, 19] 7. 


Krishna Sundae Bhaothk. 
Mahendra C. Pal. 

Lakshmi Kanta Dutta. 

K. K. GnosH. 

Biren'dra Chasdba Sarxar. 

Satis Chandra Chakbahubii. 
Annada Charan Ganguly. 
Upendra Mohan Neogi. 

Dubga Kumar Witter., 
a: k. Roy. 

Profulla Chandra Gupta. 
Satish Chandra De - 
Manmatha Nath Ganguly. 

B. N. Roy. 

Kshitis Chandra BhAttacharya. 
Devendra Kumar Braiimaobaby. 
Ramesh Chandra Sen Gupta. 
ICamoda Prasad Maitba. 
Jatindra Nath BhaItacharya. 
Amulya Ratan Guha. 

Pdrna Chandra Ror. 

Mahendra Kumar Das. 

ICamala Kanta Ddtt. 

Bolai Chand Banik. 

Sajani KumaR Roy. 

Diqendra Chandra Hazra. 
Bibhu Charan Guha. 

Raj Mohan Sen. ' 

Avanti Kanta Dutta. 

Jamini Nath Biswas. 

Revati Mohan Dutta. 

Satish Chandra Goswaml 
Sesi Mohan Roy. 

Srinandan Shahey. 

Sudal Ch. Saha. 

Sonatan Chakravarty. . . 
Rohini Kumar Lodh. 

Upendra Kumar Roy. 

Hemanta Kumar Chakravarty. 
Nalini Ranjan Ghose. 

Habenpra Kotub Chakravarty. 
Umesh Chandra Dutta. 

Dina Nath De. 
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Dacca, Residents of. 

Wo consider that the needs and desires of the Moslems mentioned by the Hon’ble 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly are exhaustive in essential points. • 

We strongly maintain that English should be the medium of instruction in the top 
-classes of English schools and in colleges in Bengal, as at present. 

AVhether the Dacca University be established on a uni-college basis or not it must be 
a university of the teaching and residential type, and there must be provision for tutorial 
classes and religious instruction and for a residential secondary school for Moslems at- 
tached to it. 

- Wo are in favour of introducing Urdu as an additional language alternative to Persian 
and Arabic for those students whose mother tongue is Bengali. 

Wo desire that the Muhammadan members of the senate should be elected by a separate*- 
electorate consisting of qualified Muhammadans. 

If the pay and prospects of the Education Department are improved and made as 
.attractive as those of the provincial executive service, qualified Muhammadans will 
surely be forthcoming. 

On no account should Bengali be a compulsory independent subjeot in the University 
•curricidum above the matriculation. It should be included in the Sanskrit courso where 
it can be scientifically studied. The University course in Bengali will necessarily be one 
of sanskritised Bengali and its scientific study will be coloured by that of Sanskrit. If 
this Bengali be made a compulsory subject or medium of university instruction Muham- 
madan education will receive a serious set-back. 

The final examination of the Madrossahs should be conducted by the University. This, 
no doubt, presupposes the creation of a board of Islamic studies under an Islamic faculty. 

K. Md. Yusuff Nawab Khan Bahadur. 

K. M. Azam, Khan Bahadur. 

Abu Nash Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 

Mohammad Ikfan. 

Abdul Aziz. 

Nazibuddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 

Alauddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 

Golam Sattab. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(i) I am in favour of the establishment at Dacca of a new type of university differing 
from that of the existing Indian universities. But I think the success of the 
University will largely depend on the staff provided, which should be as was 
recommended in the opening lines of chapter X of the report of the Dacca 
' University Committee, namely," a staff numerically sufficient, highly-qualified, and 

well-organised.’ A few teachers of the kind already mentioned in my answer to 
question (1) arc required. (Fide page 56 of the report of the Dacca University 
Committee.) 

Administration of the University. 

-My remarks unde? this head are based on the printed report of the r oramittee and 
much of them may be out of date in the event of the original scheme being 
subsequently modified. The scheme of administration excludes junior and 
assistant professors from the convocation. A fair proportion of the latter ought 
to bo in the convocation 1 ; otherwise, the present complaint arising out of the 
non-representation of many of tho teachers in affiliated colleges on the senate 
and boards of studies will not bo remedied. For the harmonious wonting and 
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Das, S as ad apr as anna. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should bo dropped altogether as unsuitable for 
Indian requirements {vide remarks below). 

‘ (ii) New residential universities may be gradually established with advantage in. 
accordanee with the scheme outlined below. 

A SCHEME OP RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITIES ADAPTED TO INDIAN REQUIREMENTS. 

Why the present system is unsuitable. _ -- 

' The object of university education should be the training not only of the intellectual' 
faculties, but of all the higher faculties and the finer emotions of man. The great defect 
of the existing system of university education in India is that moral and religious in- 
struction is completely neglected and that the system does not foster the Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, notis it particularly calculated to develop a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of social service. The Indian universities are only imperfect imitations of 
European universities. Even if they were remodelled as teaching and residential uni- 
versities, on tho lines of the most advanced and up-to-date Western universities, they 
would still be unsuitable for India. An ideal Indian university should embody all that 
is best in a Western university, but it should bo essentially an Eastern institution, built 
up on a truly Indian foundation, assimilating in its structure all the Wealth of western 
culture — Western science and Western art. The great teaching of Indian sages is— 
religion first and everything else aftencards. An Indian educational institution should,, 
therefore, be essentially a religious institution — a real temple of learning, where education 
will bo imparted not merely with the object of earning money, not only with a view to 
turn out patriotic and loyal citizens, not even for mere advancement of learning, but 
for the harmonious development of all the faculties and emotions of the higher man. for 
ministering to tho needs of the body, tho mind, and the soul, inculcating, at the same 
time, the supremacy of the mind over the body and of the soul over everything else. 

Though Indian universities are based on Western models there is very little of that 
corporate spirit in them w hick characterises their prototypes in the West. On the other 
hand, the existing system of university education in India has brought in its train a w ave- 
of materialism and a hankering after money-making. Plain living is fast giving way to a 
costlier mode of life in imitation of tkcWest. The old ideal of student life- Brahmacharya, 
the life of purity and simplicity, is discarded now. Palatini hostel buildings are provi ed 
by Government or the University for the residence of students. Some of them spend 
Rs. 50 or more per month and get accustomed to a standard of comfort which was un- 
known to their parents. Tho worst of it is that many of them after taking the university 
degree find it difficult to earn as much as they wore accustomed to spend as a student, 
for example, as a boarder of the Hardingo Hostel in Calcutta. No wonder if some of them 
become imbued with a spirit of discontent. The evils of a materialistic system 
of education are accentuated in India by the fact that there is no adequate develop- 
ment in tliis country of commerce and industry, which, in Europe, provide a field ot 
w ork for a large proportion of the population. . . 

The remedy must be sought in more than one direction. In the first _ place, it is essen- 
tial that the present system of university education sliould be reorganised and founded 
on a religious basis. Secondly, tho University should provide for training m commerce- 
and technology. 

‘ Model residential schools. 

Before any residential university of the proposed new type can be brought into exist- 
ence it is essential that a number of model residential schools, one in each district, should 
be established, thus laying a broad and solid foundation on which the superstructure 
will be gradually evolved. 

"Site. 

The sito should be at some distance from a town, and suitable from a sanitary stand- 
point. It should be extensive enough- to provide playing-fields and gardens, ns well as 
residences for all teachers and students. 
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Das, Saradatrasaska— tonld. 


Strength. 

Tlicro should be about 200 students and 10 tcacbcrs in each school. 

Jlcsidence. 

All teachers and students should reside in the sohool. Teachers should bo provided 
-nith family quarters. There should be 8 hostel buildings, each accommodating 25 
students. Each hostel will be under n superintendent, who must bo a teaoher of the 
' school. v 

Qualifications of teachers. 

The most important thing is the careful selection of teachers. Thoy should not only 
be able to command respect from their pupils by their ability as tcaohers, but thoy must be 
men of high character, men who will choose to be teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
who will be fitted by their character and sclf-saorifice to influence tho lives of their pupils 
-and to giro them a religious training. They should set examples of plain living and 
high thinking. They will have to mix freely with the boys on equal terms and share in 
their joys and sorrows. Thoy will treat the boys aB members of their own family and 
Jove them as their own children or younger brothers. Thoy will adviso and guide them 
not only in regard to their studies but in regard to every detail of thoir life. Tho great 
■difficulty in the beginning will be in tho matter of getting tho right sort of teachers. 
For some years this difficulty will have to be faced ; but, later on, students trained in the 
• .new schools and tho new University will be available for appointment ns teaohors. 

Seligious training. 

(а) At school . — Two hoursa week may be set apart for imparting religious instruction 
■in tho school. Separate arrangements must be mado for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Teachers may read and explain some books on religious subjects during these hours. 
Boys must bo encouraged to read vernacular books on religious subjeots and lives of the 
great religious teachers of India (c.y.,in tho case of Hindu boys, Sankaraoharya, Buddha, 
Shri Gouranga, Guru Nannk, Shri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, oto.) and of other great 
men of Indio — great in tho moral and spiritual sense. Hindu boys should bo trained at 
school during tho special hours in the recital of slotras (hymns) in tho ancient fashion. 
In a communal school, the work of the day Bhonld begin after a short prayer or recital 
•of a hymn by tho students of each class. 

(б) In the hostel . — The religious training, however, must bo given mainly in li03tels. 
A scheme of religious training for Hindu boys is ronglily outlined horo. It is necessary 
■to point out at the outset that the religion of a Hindu docs not consist moroly in the saying 
of daily prayers or in silent meditation or in tho performance of rituals or worship of God, 
but in being true to the Dharma, i.e., duty in tho highest sonso — duty conceived as tho 
cssenco of religion, namely, duty to the Creator, to one’s higher self, to tho members of 
■the family, to the servants, to the neighbours, to tho fellow countrymen, to the King and 
the Empire, in short, to every man and to every living being. 

In each of tho hostels attached to a school there should bo a large room reserved ns a 
prayer-hall or temple of worship. In tliis hnll a picture of tho Goddess of Learning (Saras, 
trali) should be installed in a prominont plnco and tlicro should be pictures of other Gods 
and Goddesses. Photographs or pictures of saints and other religious men and various, 
mottos of religious significance should be exhibited on all sides. Every boy shall say his 
daily prayer or recite a hymn morning and ovening in this hall. There will also bo pujahs 
■on special occasions. Devotional musio and songs should bo encouraged, but only during 
-a specified interval of time in tho evening. 

Tho superintendent of a hostel must make it a point to stimulate a spirit of social 
service and of ecif-saorifioo. Whenever a boarder is ill tho superintendent and other 
boarders should nurse him and attend to his needs. Whenever a comrado or a neighbour 
or oven a stranger, iB in difficulty and wants help it should bo willingly and cheerfully 
offered. If tlicro is distress in tho country owing to famine, flood, or any other causo 
^he boys should be encouraged to render all possible help. 
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T)io superintendent, as well as boys, must partake of simple food to which Indians a re- 
accustomed and their dress should be simple Indian dress. Boys must live a life of 
Brahmacharyn, the life of! purity and simplicity. Costly food and dress and all articles 
of luxury must be eschewed. But cleanliness must be insisted upon. 

Early rising, regular habits, and punctuality. 

The superintendent will adjust the daily routine of the boys so as to insist on early 
rising, regularity, and punctuality, and to stop the practice of niglit-kceping before- 
examinations. 


Study, 

One of lb© principal duties of tho superintendent will bo to encourage the study of 
books, other than school text-books, and carefully selected books, including books on 
moral and religious subjects, should bo recommended. 


Sanitary arrangements and ■ personal hygiene. 

The health of tho boys should be the'prime concern of the -.uperintendent. Preserva- 
tion of health is tho first thing essential for tho performance of Dharma. Tho follow- 
ing motto should bo exhibited in each room of the hostel. 

Discipline. 

Discipline in the hostels will be maintained not by corporal punishment or oven br 
fines, but through love and personal influence. There might be ono or two monitors or 
prefects in each hostel eolccted from among the senior boarders who will help the superin- 
tendent in keeping all tho boarders in tho path of Dharma (which implies obedience 
to' authority and respect for superiors } by personal example and by moral persuasion. 


- Curriculum and university examination. 

English should be taught in each school only ns a second language, but up to a slightly 
higher standard than for tho present matriculation examination. A11 other subjects 
should bo taught up to tho same standard as at present, but through the medium of 
the vernacular. Tho rigidity of tho University examination should be relaxed by the 
setting of numerous alternative questions, thus making it unnecessary for the boys to 
cram their text-books, and giving them freedom for wider study and leisure for social 
Fervicc. 


i Physical training and Military training. 

Indian games should bo encouraged, and some form of phj-sicnl exercise should be made- 
compulsory. There would bo no objection to British games where boys could pay for 
them. All boys should go through a course of drill and, subject to the approval of Govern, 
meut, through a course of military training which would fit them for tho defence of their 
country. 


Residential university. 

After tho new schools have boon in existence for a few years some residential colleges 
should bo started gradually, exactly on tho samo lines, religious training of tho kind 
detailed above beingalso an essential feature of tho now colleges. Thero may bo one such 
college in each division and one near Calcutta. Each of these colleges will constitute n- 
residential university by itself, with only tho faonltics of arts and science to begin with. 
Some of them at least may be developed later on so as to have such other faculties ns may- 
be found desirable. 
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* English should be taught as a compulsory second language up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
•standards. Other subjeots should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
English test-books being used so long as suitable vernacular text-books arenotforthooming. 
Tlie examination courses must be very much simpler than in the Calcutta University, 
.and the rigidity of the examinations should bo relaxed by the setting of numerous alter- 
native qnestions. Students should have plonty of leisure for a vide range of studies 
.and for social service of more varied character (under the gnidanoe of teachers) than is 
possible in the case of schoolboys. The course for tlio B.A. honours degreo should 
•consist of English (two papers), vernacular composition (one paper), one honours subject 
(six papers), and a subsidiary subject helpful to the study of the honours subjeot(one 
paper). The B.A. pass course should consist of English (tivo papers), vernacular 
competition (one paper), and one pass subject (one paper). 

Post-graduate students should be placed under tho personal guidance of first-rate 
•tutors and there should be adequate facilities for study in veil-equipped libraries. There 
must be a small number of university professors and a few whole-time post-graduate 
teachers (university lecturers) who will enjoy considerable freedom from v tho routine 
work of imparting instruotion and devote thorn selves to research vork. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

• 

(i) The general trend of the Dacca University soheme is to make it a residential 
university. I doubt if there are materials enough to make Dacca a residential 
university, and I think that Dacoa may start vith the idea of a federal univers- 
ity, vith the colleges of East Bengal attached to it. 

<ii) The increase in the number of universities is certainly desirable, but it iB doubtful 
if there are places outside Calcutta where universities may, at present, be 
started vith advantage. The vork of the Dacca University should be vntched 
very carefully and, if it is satisfactory, one or tvo more universities may be 
started in the future vithin the presidency with the educational growth of tho 
people. It is rather premature to suggest any centre at present. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

•(i) I like the Dacca University soheme so for as it is of a residential type, and so far 
as it has recommended that the importance of the examination should he minimised 
as far as possible. But my plan of instruction in a university will he of a different 
type. I should like that, in the lower secondary matriculate stage, boys should 
have at least some familiarity with many subjects to improve their general know- 
ledge. It becomes, impossible to work with such boys in the B.A.' classes who 
do not know tho names B of the Duke of Wellington or Cromwill or the French 
Revolution. It becomes ridioulous to confer the B.A. degreo on any person 
who had not the rudimentary knowledge about physics or chemistry which are 
working wonders in the modern world. 

When this stage is passed boys Bhould have some specialised knowledge of the 
subjects in which they wish to continue their further higher studies in their gradua- 
tion course, the standard of which should be higher than the present course, hut 
the pressure of which can be much relieved by minimising the burdens of tho 
examination as far as possible. We know that under the new regulations the 
standard of studies has been raised much higher than it was before, but still the 
boys do not find much difficulty even in the highest examinations. All this is 
due mainly to the slight advantage of offering optional questions in the final 
examinations. Unless the student comes prepared with an amount of general 
knowledge, whioh is necessary for all, and with some special knowledge in the 
subjects in ’whioh they should continue their higher studies in the University, 
the University work is bound, to be of a tutorial nature whioh can hardly offer 
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sufficient scope for rousing the dormant capacities of the student. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the secondary stage of matriculation studies should be held 
apart from the University courso of studies. It is, however, indispensably neces- 
sary that these secondary studies should be thoroughly regulated by the graduat- 
ing university itself. If external students arc to bo taken this can only bo done 
on tho basis of a separate previous examination to eliminate the weak and unfit 
candidates who are bound to act as drawbacks to tho general standard of the 
University. I am not also in favour of denominational studies, cither the Brah- 
manic or the Muhammndan, or even the college for the well-to-do. The University 
should be the common platform whore all people should bo trained to meet, for- 
getting all differences of caste or creed. 

.(ii) I am of opinion that a university on tho lines which I have just indicated may 
be opened in Calcutta, and most probably also in Rajsliahi or Bcrhampore within 
a short timo, as also in Dacca ns has already been contemplated. Tho chief 
point in tho selection of such a site is to find, if tho place is already sufficiently 
advanced to help the development of such a university in that area, both from the 
point, of intellectual elevation, ns also that of funds which the pcoplo of tho locality 
arc ready to offer for its foundation or maintenance. Considered from this stand- 
ard it seems that, in addition to Cnlcutta and Dacca, Rajsliahi or Bcrhampore 
may probably be selected ns other centres. Gradually, interest may grow in other 
centres as well, so that we may have a university in each of tho fivo divisions of 
„ Bengal in tho end. 


Datta, A. C. 

•(ii) As the question relates to tho presidency of Bengal I should not like to express 
. any opinion in this matter. Tho University of Calcutta, however, concerns 
itself with the education of provinces beyond the presidency and, for that 
reason, I should like to say that I am much in favour of separate provincial 
universities, however modest their aims and concerns mav be. Even the 
smallest province has its own educational interests, which are not fully served 
by its relation with the University situated in a large neighbouring province, 
by reason of Univers.ty’s being merged in the much larger interests of the latter. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

<i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme. The University is to he residen- 
tial, and that seems to be its primary defect. The system of education in 
India lias always boon residential from ancient times. Tho famous univers- 
ities of Xalanda and Taxilla were residential. Even in tho present ago tho 
system 1ms been tetained to some extent in its original form in Sanskrit tols 
and Buddhist bcTiara where tho students reside with their guru (professor) nndor 
the same roof, and where the guru looks upon his disciples with tho same 
paternal feelings and cares as if they wore his natural-born sons. Such an ideal 
relation between the teacher nnd the taught cannot be expected in a modem 
residential university. For, in the purely Eastern institutions, the teacher and 
the taught profess tho same religion, obey the same shastras, and follow the same 
customs ; in a word, they belong to the same hierarchy of self-realisation ; 
whereas, in an institution like tho one to bo established at Dacca, tho teacher 
and the taught will generally belong to different religious beliefs, with widely 
different social customs and variegated ideas of life. In tho early days of 
English education we find missionary fathers iiko DoRozzio, Richardson, 
Alexander Duff, and a good many others training their students with every 
care. The result was that there aroso somo intellcetunl giants, no doubt, but tho 
moral and social consequences were highly deplorable. They have boon vividly 
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depicted by the late Rajmi/rayan Bose in his The Past and the Present. Toaohers 
like them are now-a-days very rare. On account of these private and social 
causes some personal likes and dislikes about the students will soon find 
their ways into the minds of the professors and the danger may sometimes ho 
that these personal likes and dislikes of the professors decide the fate of students 
in examinations. This will lead to distrust, disaffection, and even to disas- 
trous consequences. Even under the existing system, we occasionally hear of 
an unhealthy strain, owing to private and sooial 'differences between the 
teacher and the taught, in some colleges and attached hostels ; a purely 
residential systom is most likely to accontuate the strain and make it of more 
‘ frequent occurrence. 

I have already characterised the present system of education as godless ; will it, then, 
be advisable to separate the student from his family environment, and thus 
deprive him of the religious and moral culture that he is still getting there in the 
daily observances of rites and rituals and the carrying out of shaslrie injunc- 
tions 7 It is notorious that the present system has a tendency to undermine 
the family tics and disintegrate the social units, and a purely residential "system 
will make things still worse c. 

A residential university is bound to bo very expensive. Education in India was 
always free, the whole cost being borne by the State ; it is so, even in the 
present age, in Sanskrit tols and Muhammadan makldbs and Buddhist behars , 
whore students, in most cases, get freo boarding and lodging. On the other 
hand, the present educational polioy in Bengal tends to realise the greater part 
of the expense from students in the shape of fees, etc. During the Inst 
ten years the average educational expense per head has increased considerably. 

* Already the burden has become too heavy for middle class parents, not 
to speak of the poorer class. To make it heavier still will bo simply to 
bar the door of education to Indians. If to the rioh people of London*— 
more than twenty timeB richer than tho people of Calcutta — the cost of education, 
at Oxford or Cambridge appears to be heavy what will it be to tho poor people 
, of Bengal to educate their sons at the now Oxford or Cambridge about to be 
established at Dacca. 

Apart from the unsuitability of a residential university in Bengal except on a denomi- 
national basis, and its unneeessariness for her poor ohildren, as shown obove r 
the Dacca University sohemo has a good many other defects. 

(ii) In reoent years the work of tho Calcutta University has immensely increased. 
The number of candidates presenting themsolves ‘for the various University 
examinations, the number of schools and colleges seeking affiliation to ' the 
University, are rapidly growing overy year. Every inhabitant of Bengal who 
has a son, a relation or a ward seeking admission into a college, or who take the 
least concern in the educational affairs of tho province, not to speak of the 
university and college, will hear testimony to the difficulties and hardships 
that a student has to encounter in getting admission into a college. There 
must be a satisfactory solution of the problem ; but where lies tho solution 7 
After enumerating the various activities of the University tho Hon’blo 
the vice-chancellor, in his convocation address of 1916, observed : — 

“ While all interested in the country’s advancement must rejoice that high education, 
is making big strides there is the other side of the question of whioh note has 
to be taken. Wo cannot shut our eyes to the foot that the present arrange- 
ments are proving altogether insufficient. 

At tho same time, stringent artificial measures advocated in some quarters for keeping 
down numbers would he no real solution. The normal method of coping with 
increasing numbers would, therefore, bo a proportionate inorenso in the 


• Compare. — Jinny young mon ami women wliosc parents could not afford the cost of educating them at 
Oxford or Cambridge have attended the classes and laboratories * * '.’’—"The Essentials of a University. 
page 3." - v 
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number of colleges and of duplication of classes in existing colleges ■within 
proper limitations, for which I must plead again with all the earnestness I 
can command. The Government and the people, as well as the University, 
have enormous obligations in the matter that cannot be ignored. 
Infinite, patient, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing efforts will be needed to 
cope with the situation if we are to profit by the progress that has been given 
so excellent a start and that must not be dwarfed or arrested beoause of its 
seeming rapidity." 

There can be, however, another solution of the problem by establishing more uni- 
1 versities “ at tho other centres of population within the presidency.” This 
was suggested by His Excellency the late - Viceroy. In his memorable 
Benares Addresss His Excellency was pleased to observe : — 

“ We all know, or have heard of the pressure, that exists in our existing university 
I centres, of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the 
inclusion of the over-increasing number of students, of the melancholy wander- 
ings of applicants for entrance from college to college when all colleges were 
already full to overflowing. There is a division of opinion between the advo- 
cates of quality and the advocates of quantity, and there is much to be said 
for both. The charge is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too ready to ignore tho demand for quantity 
and comparisons are made, that do not lack force, between the number of 
universities in England, America, and other countries and the number avail- 
able to the 300 millions of India.*" 

I am in favour of this second suggestion. It is dear that a residential university will 

not bo a satisfactory solution of the problem for it will hardly be able to cope 
with the increasing congestion OS it can provide for a limited number of students 
only. There is a growing demand for industrial education in the country. 
Sooner or later such education must be given to Indians. Instead of 
having fresh universities on the line of the Calcutta University for teaching 
theoretical subjects let us have more universities on the ideal of tho newer 
universities of. England, which are specially designed to give praotioal education, 
together with as much theoretical education as may be necessary for its 
efficient understanding, and also to stimulate independent original investigation. 

II Technological instruction should be included among the functions of a university, 

but it should not he of a narrow utilitarian kind. From tho practical point 
of view of industrial progress the university treatment of technology, as based 
upon a thorough grounding in pure science, is of the highest value and import- 
ance ” 

They should include also those subjects, e.g., medicine and pedagogy, for which the 
provision in the Calcutta University is not sufficient. They should be located 
at places where there will be greater facilities for the teaching of tho subjects. 
I should like to make the following suggestions : — 

(a) The Dacca University will primarily consist of the following faculties :—{l) 
medicine — European, as well as Indian ; (2) oriental studies — Sanskritio 
as well as Islamic ; (3) pedagogy ; (4) law ; and (5) economics. How sad it is 
that an Indian university is forgetful of its local habitation. It is a uni- 
versity of the East, an Indian university, and, as such, it must explain Eastern 
culture and civilisation, Eastern ethics and philosophy, Indian poetry and 
Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. “If our Emperor could conde- 
scend to establish a school of oriential studies in London how much more 
should an oriental nation do bo. The claims of the Indian system of medi- 
cine cannot bo pleaded more strongly than by pointing to the establish- 
ment of schools of tropical medicine in London and other places. 


* Quotes by tho Hon'blo tbs vice-chancellor In bis convocation speech, 
“ Tho Essential ot a University.'' 
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( 6 ) The. Chittagong University -will primarily consist of the following faculties:— 
(1) agriculture j (2) horticulture 5 (3) technology, especially pharmacy; 

. (4) marine engineering ; ( 6 ) fishery ; and ( 6 ) shipbuilding. There are ample 
facilities in Chittagong for teaching all these eeionces. The present war has 
given rise to the problem of shipbuilding in India and for this there cannot 
be a more suitable place than Chittagong where wooden ships are built even 
at the present time. The “ lascars ” of Chittagong ore traditional sailora. 
(e) The Asaneol University will primarily consist of the faculties of (1) engineering 
— civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining ; ( 2 ) tinctorial chemistry and 
dyeing ; (3) coal, tar distillation ; and (4) surveying. 

The suggested universities may he started as subsidiary to the Caloutta Univers- 
ity the pro-vice-ohnncellor of the latter being their, head. Theynro, however 
to be separated and installed ob purely independent institutions in course of 
time. Pure arts and science may also be included in their ourr.'oula when 
sufficient need will arise in future. The opening of these new venues of educa- 
tion will surely reliove the existing University of much of its congestion. 
There being no other alternative Bengali students are compelled to throng 
upon the general line. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. * 

(i) As regards the Dacca University, the establishment of which at an early date I 
oonsider extremely desirable, I think there is no necessity for founding a separate 
college for Islamic learning and giving degrees on itB basis. As there is no such 
scheme in connection with Sanskrit learning the creation of this college will give 
rise to feelings of bitterness and animosity between the two sections of the people 
of Bengal, which is undesirable. 

If, however, it is considered desirable to found suoh a college at all a similar pro- 
vision must bo made for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning also. 

There should be started at onco a fully-equipped medical college in connection with 
this University as the two such colleges, both located in Calcutta, do not seem 
to be sufficient to meet tho demand of students desirous of entering the medical 
profession. _____ 

An engineering, and also agricultural college, should ho established at Dacca, East 
Bengal, on account of its rich agricultural produce, being the placo best 
suited for the iatter college. 

Tho university should bo of a federal type, all the secondary schools and colleges in 
the Dacca and Chittagong divisions being affiliated to it. If, however, for any 
reason, this is not possible, there should be established at Dacca a separate 
university to control the secondary schools and- colleges of tho two] divisions 
outside Dacca. 

(ii) Separate universities of a federal typo should be established in each of tho five 
divisions of the presidency at Dacca, Chittagong, Rampur Boalia, Midnaporo 
and Mnrshidabad. All tho secondary schools and colleges of enob division nro 
to he affiliated to the respective university of each division. 


De, Har Mohun. 

(i) A oollege for the well-to-do classes seems to be ill-advised. It will servo to create 

and perpetuate some unwholesome differences. 

(ii) The country is not yet fit for such universities. When tho timo is ripo for tho 

purpose Rangpur, Dibrugarh, and Chittagong may] be] found nsoftd 
centres. " 
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De, Satischandra. 

(i) A now arts college should ho established tit, Dacca as soon as possible as many 

students cannot obtain admission into either the Dacca or .Tagannath College lor 
want of room. 

(ii) A university similar to the contemplated Dacca Univorsity may bo established 

in future at Bajshahi. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

{i) I hnvo not studied the Dacca University schcmo in all its details : but on tbo 
Government communiqut recently published on thiB subject I may bo permitted 
to offer ono or two general observations. 

(а) Tliero is no doubt that Islamic studies ought to bo encouraged, buCif the result 

of instituting a degreo for Islomio studies, equivalent to the M. A. degree, be, 
ns generally apprehended, tho increase of social or sectarian hostility, such 
a step would certainly bo very mischievous. On the other hnnd, if there 
is such a degree as master of Islamic studies tliero should be a correspond- 
ing degreo such ns master of Sanskritio studies. 

(б) The project for starting a college for well-to-do classes mast not bo approved. 

I need not recapitulate hero tho arguments advanced for and against it, but 
it is quite clear that tho dement of wealth should not bo a criterion of 
distinction in an academic institution. 

<ii) It has been often suggested that in a country with tho area and population of 
Bengal (though the jurisdiction of tho University is more extensive than thnt) 
there ought to bo established other universities at other centres of population 
■within the presidency. Some statistics may bo useful in conveying an idea how we 
have expanded in many directions. From the figures given in the convocation 
speech of the v ice-chancellor in 1017 wo learn thnt tho number of institutions 
with which we started as a university was 03 and to-day we have 809. in spite 
of extensive loss of jurisdiction. The number of candidates appearing in our 
examinations in 1910 was 30,509 ; the number admitted to tbo dogrccs (this 
excludes I. A. and matriculation candidates) is 2,947. The total number of 
graduates up to that date is 35,432. Tho number of professors in the colleges is 
1,153 and tho number of examiners 1,102. On the other hand, from the last 
census figures, we learn that tho number of schools of all descriptions and 
colleges in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1914-13 was 74,310 and in Burma and 
Assam 30,588. When compared with the entire population of these provinces 
these figures arc comparatively small. The educational future of Bengal, which 
thus consists of the ultimate elevation of many millions implies certainly, when 
judged on tlio basis of such expanding tendency, a gigantic work to be properly 
managed by a single university. It may bo objected that such proposals for 
tlio establishment of other universities Mould tend to limit the influences of this 
University and replace them by others of a narrower and more provincial 
growth ; and that it would also minimiso the income nnd financial support of 
this University. But it may be urged that, if there is satisfactory assurance of 
maintaining the high university standards of which wo arc justly proud, we 
should recognise with an open mind that, in the words of vice-chancellor 
Bayloy, “ in tlio vast field of Indian education there is room for an almost 
unlimited number of workers nnd an almost infinite variety of systems”. 
Our fears ns to the diminishing of influence arc groundless, for the hold of 
this University on the people is so firm nnd sure that wo need have no such fears 
of undue competition or permanent reduction of our work 

But tho schemes for establishing other universities must ho adapted to requirements 
and resources. As to requirements, the educational demnnds of tho country 

I 2 
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Qro daily growing, and it is more than probablo that ns many more colleges and 
schools ns wo liavo would bo needed to moot iho increasing requirements, for 
tho congestion is groat everywhere. At tho same time, it mu^t, bo noted that 
tlioro is no particular centro w liicii iinpemtively demands n university. The 
creation of provincial universities, on tho other hand, will tend to break up tho 
unity of national lifo which is afforded by a common academic platform. Bat 
the question of resources is by far the most important and difficult question 
in this connexion. It may bo desirable to liavo more universities but it may not 
bo always feasible to liavo them when regard is paid to what is financially or 
otherwise practicable. The field is largo — in fact, our work is Inrgor than that 
undertaken by any university in tho world — but tho workers and the 
resources arc few and small. I liavo already pointed out clsowlicro that tho 
lack of men, of efficient teachers, is one of tho greatest problems that even 
existing universities of long standing have to fnco and that, unless wo change 
our policy and train our young teachers up to the required standard, them will 
lio no satisfactory solution of this problem. It is all very well to have more 
universities to avoid congestion, but it is not easy to staff and equip them 
adequately. Tho perpetually annoying question of finance, again, has to bo 
considered in connexion with such proposals. If tho funds available are admit- 
tedly inadequate for tho proper management and organisation of a (single uni- 
versity where slinll wo find money to run otliera oven on a smaller scale 7 Our 
assets would liavo to grow very much larger if our work is to grow. Until 
theso two root-questions — the questions of men and of money — arc satisfactorily 
solved it is idle to put forwnnl visionary’ schemes and build universities in the air. 


Dry, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) I think that universities on tho lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on similar lines, 
could, with advantage, bo established at somo centres of population within the 
presidency, us the Calcutta University has grown too big for efficient manage- 
ment. But I nm afraid at present a strong body of ablo persons will bo wanting 
in tho mofusBil centres to efficiently manage university affairs. However, it 
would be a move in tlio right direction. 


Dey, K. N. 

« 

(0 I Lave not studied tiro reformed Dacca University schemo, but to tho soliomo as 
it stood originally, I Loro tho following suggestions to offer : — 

IdiBappTOvoof the scheme for tho establishment of a college for tho woll-to-do 
classes. I am afraid tho Islamic dogreos will bo poor in quality and it will not 
bo wise to class thorn in tho same rank with tbo ordinary dogroos. Tho se- 
parate! Muhammadan Collogo and tho protection of tho Muhammadan intorcst 
in tho University will suroly widen tho gap botwoon tlio two races. I am 
strongly opposod to tho division of tlio professor iato into imporinl and 
provincial in a residential univorsity as it would dovolop raco hatred. Already, 
in tho report, wo aoo a distinction made botwoon tho Jngannalh and othor 
collogos. I fail to understand why tho principal of tho Jagannath College and 
allthoprofossors of that oollcgo should bo “ provincial ” mon although all 
othor principals aro “ imperial " mon. This at once makes a distinction 
botwoon tho Jagannath nnd othor colleges, which is certainly on 
unhoalthy sign in a residential univorBity. I think tho staff, as in othor 
residential nnivorsities, should consist of profossors, assistant professors, 
lecturers, demonstrators, oto., who must not only livo In tho University, 
but must bo fixed to it. 
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Turning to tlio “ teaching ” side of tho now University I do not find that it has intro- 
duced any fundamental ohangcs in tho courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, or other items, and, therefore, I see that it does not materially differ from 
the Calcutta University on .this score at least. I am of opinion that the Bengali 
langungo and literature should bo moro thoroughly studied in tho now Uni- 
versity, and that adequato provision bo mado for tho study of modern Bongali 
litcraturo by students in all tho departments of tho University, and that 
.encouragement bo given so that original work in Bengali, as also translations 
from foreign works (especially in higher science, plulosophy, history, and socio- 
logy) be produced. This impetus will bo best given by instituting scholar- 
ships, honoraria, stipends, etc. I further hope that, instead of trying to create 
Bengali litcraturo of a Muhammadan character, encouragement may more 
effectively bo given to tho production of works in real Bengali. A num- 
ber of subjects should bo taught in Bengali, and meritorious works in tho 
Bengali language should bo accoptcd as theses for higher university, examin- 
ations. 

Mo attempt has been mado to create now fields of livelihood for tho young men under 
tho charge of tho now University ; tho University should teach some of its 
pupils at least how to utiliso tho natural resources of tho country, and 
thereby render jnvaluablo service towards tho advancement of industries. 

I further suggest that in tho sclcotion of research scholar facilities bo given to out- 
siders for admission into tho laboratories, workshops, and museums of the 
University, and that theso casual students may tako tho suhjocts ns a course 
of instruction, and not so muoh for degrees. 

(ii) Whilo appreciating tho uso of a touching and residential univorsity such as tho 
Daoca University is proposed to be, I vonturo to suggest that tho timo is not 
yotripoto have such costly schemes translated into notion. What wo roquiro 
at present is moro and moro oxtonsivo education and tho widest diffusion, and, 
for this reason, moro fodoral universities, with autonomous collogos, should bo 
allowed to grow up. Residential schools and collogos of tho Bolpur and Danlatpnr 
typo, far-romoved from tho city, may, in futuro, grow up into tho roal typo of 
residential universities roquirod for this country. Tho nondomio councils 
mentioned in my answer to question 8 may dovolop into fodoral univorsitios. 
North Bengal can ovolvo ono such in tho nonr futuro, with Rangpur or Rajsliahi 
as tho centre. 


Dear, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. • 

(i) All tho high schools in tho Dacca division should ba affiliated to tho Dacca 

Univorsity, and tho matriculation examination of this Univorsity should bo 
confined to tho pupils of theso schools. 

(ii) I cannot now suggest any other centre. In tho futuro a univorsity on similnr 

linos may bo established at Rajsliahi. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

(i) Tho Dacca University sclicmo differs from tho existing system in the fnot that it is 
residential, and I have already said, in answer to q ucstion 2, t hat 1 cannot feel very 
sanguine about tho practical results of such a sclicmo. A good hostol is an advan- 
tage in this respect, only that tho very best students may form a body corporate 
for joint- studies nnd tho pursuit of knowledge and may cxcroiso their influence 
upon tho younger hoys. If, again, there bo found a rciilly loving professor who 
would join nnd guide tho labours of tlicso best students tho result will bo eminent- 
ly successful. If tho professor can live closo to tho hostel ho finds it an advan- 
tage to meet lus students often. Thus, tho result mainly depends upon tho 
personality of tho teacher, and it may not greatly matter who holds tho cxnmin- 


QUESTION* 1. 
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ation for t!io degree end who rigriH the diploma. This mull, ns I have already 
aalil, may lie Attained tititler l lie cxbling system too. An unpopular profcc-or 
at Dacca would not become popular by virtue of lili Incoming a member of a 
roparato university. Tlio danger may Jometimcs bo that the pcrtonnl liL-ea and 
dislikes of tlio profe-sor would deride* tho fate of student* in examinations. 
Tin# may lead to di*tni>t, disaffection, ami di»wtrou» conreqnenccn, though 1 
heliovo tho chance* Is very remote. Already wo hear it u]u*percd that under 
tho existing Calcutta system In higher examinations nnel compctitJona above 
tlio master's rotirre, where the profe“«or Is very often the examiner, the profcrsorV 
likes nnd dislikes and Ills perronality. too, count a good deal anil many relf-rcspcct* 
ing remitivo students light shy e>f nueh a courn-. 

The Dacca scheme propo-*i-i to bring in all students to the ho*tcl wlierdo not live 
with their parent*, liven now many j>oor students find shelter In many rich 
families nnd they arc well looked after. Simply became tlio senior student Is 
naked to look after a young boy in tho family the so-called tutor doe* not 
descend to tho level of on employee. Tho University will certainly haro a 
local habitation confined to the town of Dacca, and I do not know if our 
cousins nnd nephews would have to leave us. The cost of edueat ion will then be- 
come too heavy nnd Dacca people may then ety woo upon their lot. 

The University will consist ol another art* college and a Mtihnmindan college and 

* I believe the* colleges will fte full in a year or two. Ten yearn after thcro may 
arise tho nccowily for a new college, and will it not be extremely eerily to find 
a suitable site in lUinna 1 Government may not always be in a position to 
provide funds, and where will thc*<* overflow student* of Dacca go t Will not 
the Dacca people then think of organising new colleges under tho Calcutta 
system outside the limits of the town, ru., in sub divi-ions and elsewhere. 

Tho Darco University took up only one branch of oriental studios, »>., Islamic, 
nnd it stands ’eminently to reason that Sanskritio studies should al »0 l*o 
included within the ecoj>o ; tho Mulmnmsdnn College bring confined to the 
Islamic course and a Sanskrit college confining itself to the fc'an-kritic courts- 
l'or the general nrtn nnd > ricivro rotin e Irt Hindus and Muhammadans join any 
college they like nnd let there he no sectarian college for tho general cnnrr-c. It 
is good for the growth of good feelings between both communities. As it 
is, Muhammadans will mostly join the Daren College. n« it will certainly ho 
tho bc*t equipped and only come of them will join the Muhammadan College, 
which would thnn be financially unsound, nnd onro such a college is started it 
could not ho abolished without wounding the rentimenta of n great community. 
Hindus would then find only one additional now arts college and, when their 
students outgrew tho capacity, they would haven just cause for grievance, the 
more soon account of vacant scats in tho Muhammadan College. It would, again, 
not bo proper to debar Muhammadan students from tho advantages of tho 
Dacca College. Onro n general arts college for a particular Feet i» instituted 
by tho authorities tho J\ amaMidras and MnUisyas will also vo‘oe n claim. Already 
tho latter complain that they have got no hostels in big towns, even in Dacca. 
It may bo said that Muhammadan students may not find admission into colleges 
unless there bo a specially reserved college for them. I wonld say ** let 
not tho University refuse anyone. — Hindu or Muhammadan'’. Tho great mother' 
of Learning. cannot throw away a child. Let tho lecture hours bo so arranged 
that tho existing buildings may bo doubly used, morning nnd evening, let tbero 
bo additional class rooms, additional institutions, bat lot not a singlo stu'dont rtm 
away in despondency. Who knows what great god goes away wounded in that 
dcvotco’s self ? 

However, it may bo considered well worth making an experiment on tho residential 
lino, nnd I would only oiler tho following suggestions as tho minimnm possible 
requirements: — 

(o) There should ho a now arts college, a Muhammadan oriental college, a Sanskrit 
oriental college, a medical college, and an engineering college. 
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(6) The wholo town. o£ Dacca should bo the jurisdiction of the University, and not 
Ramna or a mile thereabout, so that colleges may grow in future in other 
'parts of Dacca, too. 

(c) The high English schools in Dacca should be under tho cdhtrol of the now 

University, so that Dacca may have nothing to say against the Caloutta matric- 
ulation, or a difference of opinion as regards the standard may never arise. 

(d) The senato should have 60 per cent eleoted representatives who should be sucb 

as to command the confidence of the people. 

(e) The question of residence should be decided by a residence committee oomposedi 

principally of Indian members, them being no rigid rule that all the hostels 
should be at Ramna. The main hostels and professors’ quarters only would 
find their place in Ramna. 

(ii) Exactly on the above lines a university may be started in tho near future im 
Chittagong, where we have well- equipped hospitals for a small medical college 
and a dockyard and railway workshop for an engineering college. There exists 
tho Sanskrit Oriental College and the Muhammadan Madrassah, and a now arts 
college started will be full in no time. The present Government College has been, 
financially unsound as the classes are very small and, necessarily, the admission 
rules are very strict. All the subjects arc not taught for the B. A. course and 
. honours classes arc not allowed. Let the full ooutbo be allowed, and let tbero be 
another college, it will at once be full. If the Comilla College can got%600 
students I sec no reason why the Chittagong College should not. 

- But, I believe, with Dacca or Chittagong developing on tho above lines, they will 
again bo of the Calcutta typo, controlling courses of studies and examinat ons 
ovor their own divisions. The only difference will be that colleges and 
schoolsjn the town will feel a greater importance of their own thon at present 
and, with hostels and colleges close together, and arrangements for inter-collegiate 
lectures, there will be developed an atmosphere of study and work. Professors 
from Comilla, Eoalchali, and Chittagong can work together, with railway facilities, 
and build up a university organisation of winch they may all be proud. The 
very importance of their position as forming a new university will rouse a new 
sense of responsibility in the professors, and they will slowly rise to the height of 
their opportunities. 


Dtjtta, Peojiode Chandra. 

(i) The Dacca University, it is feared, might become too costly for a poor people 

liko ns. A residential university, where European professors in Government 
service would bo in residence along with the students, would not bo useful, fer 
European professors (in Government colleges) seldom exeroise any good moral 
and spiritual influence upon their pnpils. II they oontinne to keep themselves 
aloof, as at present, and if their behaviour is coloured by an idea of intrinsic 
superiority (as is too frequently the oase at present), a residential university 
would be worse than useless, die best thing would be to drop the Dacca 
University sohemo altogether. If this bo not possible, in view of the promise 
of His Excellency Lord Minto, then the jurisdiction of tho University should 
be strictly confined to tho town of Dacca, as promised by the Viceroy. Tho 
Daoca College, the Jagannath College, a medical college, an engineering college; 
a technological college, an agricultural oollege, and a women’s college should 
form tho nucleus of tho University. There might be an understanding between 
Dacca and Caloutta that eaoh should specialise in a group of subjoots, thus 
avoiding unnecessary multiplication of expenses, which might usefully ho 
spent on other moro urgent educational work. 

(ii) To establish universities in other centros (with their jurisdiction oonfined to their 

respeotivo towns) would be a good ideal if these could ho made cheap : — (o) by 
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ontrusfing the work o! toaobing to Indian leinds, and appointing European, 
American, and Japanoso experts only when Indians with similar qualifications ore 
not avnilablo ; (6) by making the messing arrangements ohoaper : (c) bj not 
insisting on* palatial buildings ; and (d) by discouraging smoking and other 
oxponsivo luxuries. 

Daulatpur, Earisal, Bankura, Comilla, Sylhct and jSIymonsingh might convoniontly 
bn mado such universities. But, considering tl o financial aspect of the question, 
it would bo best to postpone this schomo to somo f uturo time. 


Ganguli, Syamaoharan. 


(il) I do not think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme could he estab- 
lished for a long time yet to come nt other centres of population in Bengal. 
The cost would ho prohibitive. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

(i) I have not studied the Dacca scheme in full detail, but its volume has given me 
on impression certainly on the wliola disappointing — that of schemes in some 
• ways promising, but in the main conceived essentially on paper, without adequate 
information, let alone realisation, of what universities have been or are, may ho 
or should be. Moreover, to speak quite frankly, the general impression is given of 
schemes devised too largely in the hope of removing students from tho dreaded 
atmosphere of “ unrest”, but for laok of sufficiently real cultural value, likely 
only to renew this, through disappointment in its varied forms. living and 
healthily active universities have nevor, at any period of history, produced forms 
of unrest leading to conspiracies or physical violence ; and when and where this 
arises, tho fault will mainly be found in the defective education and administra- 
tion, of which this is a result and symptom, for tho most part at least. 


Ghose, Sir Bash Behary. * 

<i) I assume that Dacca will havo a university as promised by Lord Hordingo and 
Lord Chelmsford. I am of opinion that tho schemo should be considerably more 
modest than tho one originally proposed, and that the Dacca University should 
be a residential and localised one on a small scale as an experimental measure. 
<ii) At the present time, I do not think there is any centre in the mofussil where a new 
university could or should bo established. Tho first hindrance in the way of 
tho establishment of a new university nt any suoh centre would bo tho 
absence of wlmt may bo called “ intollcctual lifo” and the second the paucity 
of qualified scholars, Indian or European. 


Ghosh, Biuae Chandra. 

i\) A rniven-ity at Dacca should have (a) at Dacca a post-graduate department, 
a riicdical college, a law college, a technological and commercial college, and 
an agricultural college ; and [b) affiliated colleges teaching up to tho B.A., 
B.Sc., and B. T. bfandards nt Dacca, Myracnsingli, Tangail, Comilla, Barisal, 
Tipporo, and Chittagong. 

A beginning can bo made at once (ns at Patna) with tho existing institutions in 
tlio'c towns. There is omplc clinical material in such towns to supply a fully- 
equipped medical college. Students may bo permitted to como to Calcutta for 
further clinical studies for specified period”. Hie number of wc-ll-qualificd 
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medical men is increasing every year in the province and there should be no 
dearth of teachers. Young men of ability are sure to be attracted to district 
towns if they are given recognised positions as lecturers .and clinicians in 
, connection with a university. Mofussil hospitals can be thus utilised for clinical 
training and research. 

If the University be started on the same lines as at Patna the patriotism of 
Moslems all over India will be aroused and a college for Islamic studies will soon 
come into existence. 

A college for ladies could also be started at once in connection with the existing Eden 
School and should not prove more expensive than the Bethune College at Calcutta. 

<ii) A similar university may be easily established without delay in North Bengal, at 
Bangpur , — 

(a) post-graduate teaching, etc., at Bangpur ; and 

(6) affiliated colleges in North Bengal and Assam. 

Other reasons for the establishment of the Dacca and Bangpur Universities may be 
summarised thus : — 

- { a ) Belief of pressure on Calcutta. 

(b) Belief of the overcrowding of colleges in Calcutta. (Even Calcutta wants colleges 

urgently at Howrah, Cossipore and Entally.) 

(c) Healthier surroundings and cheaper living in districts. 

{d) Arrest of the increasing depopulation of rural areas and encouragement of medical 
practitioners of ability to stay in North and East Bengal. 

<e) To help on the study of vernaculars, folklore, history, archaeology, fauna, 
flora, natural history, etc., of various parts of Bengal. 

(/) To contribute to the improved sanitation of districts through an appeal to local 
patriotism. 

.(ff) To create more intellectual centres which will facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and culture. 


Ghosh, Devapbasad. 

(ii) I have not studied the Dacca University soheme and so cannot say anything about 
it. Bnt, as regards this other question, about the establishment of othor 
universities in Bengal, I have some remarks to make. ( fewest - 

There is now a university in Calcutta and colleges both in Caloutta and in the 
mofussil affiliated to the University. It is certainly desirable that the number of 
colleges should bo increased. There are two ways of doing it. Either we may 
set up a number of universities at different centres of population, which will be 
made up respectively of the colleges at those centres approximating more or 
less, therefore, to the residential type, or we may keep the University head- 
quarters at Calcutta and increase the number of colleges by establishing institutions 
whenever it is possible so to do ; but the examinations should be conducted and 
degrees shoud be given by the Caloutta University. I prefer the latter scheme, 
first, because the former scheme is decidedly more costly because university 
staffs and administrative officials will have to be maintained at each of those 
centres ; and, secondly, because there is the danger of a loss of uniformity in the 
value of the degrees bestowed by the different universities. 

If the second scheme is preferred my idea is that it ought to be the policy of the 
University to encourage the formation of new institutions at every centre, and 
also to encourage private liberality in the creation and maintenance of such 
institutions ; and not to take up a step-motherly attitude towards new ventures 
as has become the fashion noW-a-days. 

It. afterwards, the number of colleges becomes so large that they cannot be conducted 
from a single centre then new headquarters may be set up at suitable places. 
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Ghosh, Jnanohandba. 

(i) The Dacca soheme as framed is open to grave objection. A university cannot he crea- 
ted by a mere order of Government in a place which is not a centre of intellectual 
life. If a university is to be created at Dacca it mast be a localised residential 
university, started on a small scale as an experimental measure. There is no 
other place in Bengal or Assam where a similar experiment can be made for many 
years to come. A university requires not merely land and buildings, but compe- 
tent teachers. There is a lack of suoh men at the present moment and it would 
be ruinous to start the reconstruction of Calcutta simultaneously with the inoep- 
tion of several other universities in Bengal. An extrnot from a note on the 
Dacoa University scheme which I wrote some time ago is given'below. 1 

********* 


Extbact. 

I propose in this note to touoh upon only a few of the points dealt with in thiB report. 

General. 

I agree generally in the recommendations of the committee to establish a resi- 
dential university. But whether Dacoa is the proper place for this purpose is open to 
doubt. In my humble opinion, Calcutta would have boen a more suitable place, where- 
we have already in existence all the elements that are necessary for the formation of a 
residential university. But, as it appears that the authorities have already dcoided 
the question, it is useless for mo to argue the point. 

■ Muhammadan College. 

The establishment of a separate college for Muhammadan students only does not 
appear to commend itself to me as it will tend to intensify the existing olass 
prejudices. It would be better, I think, to admit Muhammadans into the other 
arts colleges — an additional arts college being established hereafter, if necessary, and to 
help them by demanding a lower scale of fees, and also by the award of a sufficient 
number of scholarships. Instead of the Muhammadan College a college for Islamic studies 
only might he established whore students might study for the B. I. and M. I. degrees. 
These degrees should not be considered as equivalent to the ordinary B. A. and M. A. 
degrees in value. Students going in for the latter would have to undergo a course of 
study more varied and more diffioult than the former. If all theso degrees ore con- 
sidered to be of equal value it would place the B. I.’s and M. I.’s on an equality with the 
B. A.’s and M. A.’s, which would be unfair to the latter. Another effcot of this, nltimately r 
will be that, with the exception of the very best olass of Muhammadan students, the bulk 
of them will take to the former as being much easier, which would not bo to tho best 
interests of the community in tho long run. 

College for well-to-do classes. 

I think the establishment of such a college is detrimental to the interests of the vory 
olass of students whom it is intended to benefit They will reside in an exolusive- 
almosphere and will, from their early training, learn to dissooiate themselves from 
tho^ poorer students. Thus, they will run the risk of despising oomradeship with , 
tboir fellow-students, will be loss sympathetic towards them, and will grow up 83 a 
class distinct from the general body of students. It is well known that the sons of rioh 
people are subject to vory great tomptations which they will find very hard to resist if 
placed in a separate college os is proposed to bo done. But if they are allowed to mix 
with the general body of students, and have to compete with them on oqual terms, it will- 
make them more manly and bettor fitted for tho work of life. 
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Engineering College. 

It is proposed to transfer the Engineering College from Calcutta to Dacca. I do 
not see the reason for this. If Dacca wants a college of engineering by all means let her 
have one. That is no reason why Calcutta should bo deprived of the only college it has. 
It is true that a proposal is under consideration for the establishment of a technological 
institute at Calcutta. There is no doubt about its necessity, but it will not bo able 
to supply our .needs for civil engineers. If the, country is to be developed engineers 
will he needed in large numbers and a civil engineering college in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta will afford students greater facility for acquainting themsolves with- 
practical work in the big firms at Howrah and also at Asansol and the mining dis- 
tricts. 

Staff. 

I find that a number of Indian Educational Service men ore proposed to bo brought 
out from England. Throughout tho report great stress is laid upon the distinction* 
between the members of this service and of tho Provincial Service. The fact that the 
best men do not come out to India for tho pay that is offered them, combined with tho 
steady improvement in tho quality of Indian graduates who now enter the Educational 
Service, docs not leave much to choose botween the qualifications of tho members of the 
Indian Educational Service and tlia Provincial Educational Service. In my humble 
opinion, the Indian Educational Service, ns n service, should bo abolished and, in tho 
interest of higher study, a few eminent men who have distinguished themselves 
in arts and scienco should be brought out from Europe. They should bo offered 
such salaries as ' would attract them, say Bs. 2,000 a month, or more if need be. 
As experience shows that the best men of Europe do not coro to come out 
permanently the appointments might bo made for a period of five years. One such 
man might bo appointed for each of tho subjeots and, if necessary, moro than one for such 
of the more important subjects, ns English, physics, oto. All other posts might be recruited - 
from the best Indians, educated hero or abroad, many of whom do not caro at present 
to enter tho Education Department owing to tho low prospects it offers and to the low 
positions assigned to them as members of tho Provincial Sorvico. If tho soheme that I 
have ventured to proposo be adopted the very best men our University produces will enter 
tho profession of education, which will riso in dignity and importance, and it will give an- 
impetus to learning wliioh cannot bo overestimated. 

General courses of study. 

I am not sure whether tho creation of a new university within the territorial! 
jurisdiction of the samo Government will not lead to Motion and unhealthy compe- 
tition between the old and tho now universities. Some of tlio proposals made by 
the committeo lead to this viow. It is proposed to introduco tho system of 
“ examination by compartment Tho effect of the proposal to allow B. A. and 
B. So. pass students to appear in one of tho oltcmativo subjeots at the end . of tho first ■ 
year of study will bo to moke tho degree of tho Dacoa University much easier of attain- 
ment. This will, inevitably, draw many a student away from tho Calcutta University, 
whore tho degreo is considered pretty stiff. Throe different standards of study havo" 
been proposed for each subject at the B. A. and B. So. — subsidiary, principal, and honours. 
This provision appears to mo not only complex but quite unnecessary. Two courses 
arc sufficient. It is proposed, however, to allow a pass candidate to take one principal- 
subject and two subsidiary subjeots. This will also havo tho effect of making the Dacoa 
degree cheaper than tho Calcutta degree. 


Ghosh, Bai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) Yes : I havo gone through the Dacca University soheme and havo the following’ 
suggestions to make : — 

(a) A medical collego should bo established, and not merely provision made for some 
medical courses to bo taught to a certain c tent. It would bo useless labour 
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if these medioal students can not find any seat in the Caloutta Afatvj 
College after the Dacca coureo. Besides, a full course of medical 

m TT f W nts - A ia “edioino shoSlU 

incorporated in tho Dacca University. 

(b) A-soparato matriculation should bo adopted for entrance to tho Dacca Unirar*. 
S' , Tiuj P ac ™ University may, if possible, liavo jurisdiction ow 
scbools and colleges within a limited area, eay, for instance, the Dacca ard 
Uuttagong divisions,. and all tho schools therein should prepare studtatj 
for a separate matriculation. It is an anomaly to bavo a separav 
university of its own and to take in matriculated students rpi another 
university over the curriculum of which it has no control. 

\c) The Dacoa University should, if preferable, be residential, as well ns fedora 1 , 
within the abovo-lnid-down jurisdiction. " 

(ii) The Dacca University, in my opinion, should be givon.a fair trial first anathci 
gradually, if it bo success! a], other universities of tho type, or on other lines, mar 
hereafter bo established at other centres, such as dlymcitsingh, Chittagong, 
Eajshahi, and Busdwan. 


GlLOHBIST, N. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca Univorsity schome, and my criticism of it Is contained, 
by implication, in my answers to other questions. Tho oliiof suggestion that 
I have regarding it is that tho scheme should bogivon offoot to ns soon as possible 
on tho same basis as tha Patna University, t.e., working with tho matorial already 
on tho spot. 

i(ii) My answer to this part is also contained in other questions. I consider that singlo- 
oollogo universities should ho established at other contres. 

Taking tho present colleges as material I think that tho Cotton Collogo at Gauhati 
should be selected as the Centro of a separate university. I am not in a position 
to suggest otlior centres, as I have not scon them. Suoh centres should, in my 
opinion, bo chosen for the buildings and equipment already available, and on 
the likely response of private effort. Generally speaking, I think tho idoal of ono 
university per administrative division outsido Caloutta might ho set up ; and a 
centre should ho eiiosen for development. On this centre definito concentration 
of . offort should tako place. In tho Presidency division tills would moan tho 
universities in Caloutta and, in the future, a university of the Presidency division 
for wliioh the colicgo with tho best buildings and land might he choson— the Uriah- 
, nagor Colicgo with its opportunities of development and its handsome building, 
might be chosen for this, or Berliamptir. In JJurclivnn a similar procedure 
should bo followed. Perhaps Midnapur might bo tlio host centre. In Ba/shahi tho 
collogo at Eajshahi might bo chosen ns tho centre and in Chittagong tho Chitla. 
gong Collogo. Tho now University at Dacca would sorve (bo Dacca division. 

" Tho creation of these universities would tako many years. If, however, Bengal 
is to develop at all, I fail to soo how o no or two universities can servo tlio whole 
province. JuBt as London 1ms gradually been reduced by tho foundation of.ncw 
universities so I consider Caloutta may dovelop. Hero, again, financial consider- 
tions will bo as important as educational, but I mention, in my aimer to question 
20, how the financial difficulties may possibly bo overcome. Tho concentration 
of power for a definite purpose in ono division will, in my opinion, extract a very ■ 
considerable amount of private funds. J 

The .timely choosing of centres for development has tho further advantage that 
other institutions of a cultural kind .will grow up near the developing colleges. 

< Thus, once a centre is established in virtue of the existence of an nrts college, new 
institutions, which the progress of Bengal may demand, could be aituated in the 
same vicinity, <•?., agriculture! or medical eoilegei, with experimental farms. 
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hospitals, etc. A policy such as I advocate would, once it is laid down, prevent 
dissemination of effort in many directions and, ultimately, lead to an independent 
university in each division, with the many accretions -which such a university at 
its best should have. 

I touch upon this again in my answer to question 20 in reference to the encourage- 
ment of local effort. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) My contention is that the fullest advantages of a residential university are unrealis' 

able under modern Indian conditions, as explained in my answer to question 2(a). 
Better and more suitable lines have been adopted in the ease of post-graduate 
training by the Calcutta University. 

(ii) Universities mainly concerned with industrial education should bo located in 

industrial centres, with agricultural education in agricultural centres, and so on. 
But the preliminary condition is the 'nauguration of extensive industrial schemes 
for the development of the country and the gradual nationalisation of agricultural 
land for tho proper utilisation of agricultural education in the interests of the 
whole country. Similarly with commercial education and so forth. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) The original scheme of the Dacca University was elaborately worked out; and 
provisions were made for making it a model residential university. It is 
believed that, on the ground of want of sufficient funds necessary to run 
a university on that elaborate «ca!o, the original scheme has been considerably 
changed. The altered state of the soheme is not known. Therefore, no 
suggestion regarding its improvement can be made. This much, however, can 
be said, that a residential university at Dacca on a small scale, and in a 
mutilated form, is by no means desirable. In lieu of such an apology for 
university some colleges may be advantageously started in Dacca and in 
its vioinity, with a central controlling agency at the second capital of Bengal, 
in order to give relief to congestion in Calcutta. Bunds permitting, similar 
experiments may be made now in a few big towns of Bengal, and notably in 
Berhampur. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of a few smaller universities at important educational centres 
of Bengal, such as Rajshahi and Barisal, would oertainly serve the best interests 
of education. The Calcutta University does not directly provide for the teaching 
of its alumni up to tho B. A. and B. So. stages ; on the contraiy, it stands in 
the way of a free and natural expansion of their powers by imposing upon them 
an unhealthy system of examination which destroys their individuality and 
independence of thought and forces them down to a dead level of mediocrity. 
This evil could be greatly minimised by tho 'establishment of smaller teaching 
universities where the teacher and the taught wculd be brought into closer 
touch with one another, and where the former, like the teaohers of our old lols, 
would be in a position to mould and influence the minds of their pupils. 
But such universities should he made wholly self-contained and independent 
of outside control and influence as far as possible. Otherwise, these would be 
likely to dovelop into universities of the same typo as the Calcutta University,, 
and would not create a hoalthy and pure intellectual atmosphere. 
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Haldak, Dr. Bjealae. 

(i) The Dacca University should be of the same type as the Patna University. It 

should, of course, he a teaching University, but its proposed constitution should 
be so modified as to allow of the affiliation of colloges in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Calcutta University. 
It has become difficult for this University to examine properly and control the 
enormous number of students that appear at its matriculation and intermediate 
examinations. For example, so many examiners are appointed to_look over the 
answer papers of thousands of candidates that it has become difficult to main- 
tain the uniformity of the standard of examination. A single university is no 
longer sufficient for the requirements of a province like Bengal. 

(ii) The right ideal, no doubt, is to establish universities at other centres of popula- 

tion within the presidency, but I do not think that this would be practicable at 
present, mainly on account of tho difficulty of finding properly qualified men to 
constitute senates, faculties and boards. 


Hai/dab, Umes Chandba. 

(i) With regard to the proposed Dacca University I beg leave to suggest that a college 

for Sanskritic studies should also be established. Tho foundation of an Islamin 
college will bo prejudicial to the interests of corporate lifo as its students will 
themselves form an exolusive community. Again, if Muhammadans versed in 
Islamic studies be eligible for high posts under Government a similar college 
for Hindus ought also to be established at Dacca to afford equal facilities to 
Hindus versed in Sanskrit 01 Pali for service undor Government. 

The proposed medioal and engineering colleges at Dacca should be fully equipped. 
Thoy should not be feeders to those at Calcutta and Sibpur. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has become very congested and unwieldy. The inspection 

of znofussil colleges once a year is not sufficient. The recognised high schools, 
whose number is legion, have no provision for university supervision. The 
practico of having them inspected by departmental inspectors, who are naturally 
reluctant to point out tho defoots of tho institutions under their control, is far 
from satisfactory. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is worth while to establish 
universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme in some of tho important district 
towns of tho presidency. Such universities may nowbo established at Chittagong, 
Mymensingh, and Rajshahi, where there is a constantly growing demand for 
higher education. 


Harley, A. H. 

(i) I consider it unfortunate that thoro should be instituted a special degree of B.I. 

for Muhammadans in the Dacca University inasmuch as, unless Government 
insists that it is equivalent to the B. A., this speoial degree will not be popularly 
esteemed, and tho Muhammadan oriental student will be the loser. I should 
like to see the same nomenclature adopted for degrees throughout the province 
and, if possible, throughout India, so that, by whatever avenues a student ap- 
proaches his goal, whether through classical languages or history or philosophy, 
ho will be entitled to the baohelor or master of arts degree at the close. 

(ii) One naturally anticipates, having regard to university facilities elsewhere, that 

there will oventually be about five universities in the province of Bengal proper, 
two of which would bo oontred at Calcutta and Dacca. Tho threo provincial 
universities ought to bo residential, on the linos of Daooa University, because 
they would he established at centres whose commercial and other interests are 
not yet developed, as is the case in Caloutta. I do not oonsidor that a resi- 
dential university should ho established in Caloutta. A student stands to 
gain more than ho loses by Jiving amid the activities of a city. 
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UOSSAIN', AVAIIED. 

{() 1 havo not much confidence In Iho ituccwi of tfir Dacca University scheme. 
The ideals net forth In the rrhemo aro not otiolnnlile, even in tho distant future] 
In modern Unto* aueli n Unlven tty In not needed. What is wanted in this country 
nre universities of the typo which 'have recently sprung up in tho industrial 
centres of Europe, America, nnd Japan. 

I lrnvo di«eusscfl this subject at rome length in my presidential spreeh delivered at 
the tehool section meeting of the All-India Mufiarnmndan Kduealional Conference, 
nn extract from which is mhmitted herewith for reference: — 

l!xnt ter. 

Burh being the c.vo of tho existing system of education, tlitTO riiould he, in my 
opinion, t w o hinds of university : — 

(a) A evidential university for producing fir«t-ratc lchohrs, original thinkers, 
rc»mrch student*, etc. This university should ho of tho Oxford or Cbm* 
bridge type. It should tnl o upon it«elf the rc'pon'-ihilitirs of teaching its 
pupil*, nrul hhonhl not restratistied with tho mere examination of candidates 
of different college’. Thn groundwork of their edtio-alion should ho laid on 
national lines, in convumnre with Indian genius nnd Indian sentiment*. 
While drawing inspiration from Indian r-ourcei. it should ho nurtured by 
literary nnd reieutifio wMensneo from other countries. In faet, such a 
univeHty rhould bo tl.oliomefor n-aiciiltiiromid high accomplishments, nnd 
tho centre for literary aetivitiei nnd original researches. 

I hy great siren upon tho residential system as it exercises n vhol&oiuo 
influence upon the life and character of rtwdcnts redding with their pro- 
ft-*or« nnd preceptor?. Tito advantages of tlicnr.idenli tl system aro now well 
roeognbed. It is very dc.ir.tblo that this system should ho introduced into 
this country, and it In equally dc-ambio (hat tho teacher nnd tho taught 
rhould frequently come in contact with ono another. I need hardly toy 
that tho living example t of good pmfevon not only improve tho moral tono 
of their pupils, hilt inspire them with real and confidence. 

(It) Tho university of the recond tyjH) rhould he established for general education, 
combined with tJio special training required for business men. It should bo 
of the type which has Jitely sprang up in the indu'd rial centres of England 
nnd other countries of the civilised world. Tho main object of the university 
thould ho confined to imparting round education with tho special (mining of 
young men hi trade, Industrie i. nml commerce, or in other xrords. education 
in it should he ' more practical and levs purely literary.' 

There is another n«pcet of the qucM-ion which drmnnds our serious attention. If tho 
Calcutta University lie raided to (he t triton of a residential university what would bo tho 
Into of existing colleges 7 ’ill ere is need for them, nnd they cannot he dispensed with. In 
my opinion, the Calcutta University should he improved and remodelled on tho lines of 
Uio universities which Jmvo lately been r*tabli*lied in tho commercial centres of Europe 
and n requisite number of technical nnd industrial colleges should ho started. Tho existing 
colleges will remain under it, ns they havo been. They need not bo compelled to open a 
department of technology as annppcndage. This will, inevitably, lead to tho subordination 
of tho technical department, and tho too! object will bo lost. 1 would, therefore, prcFcr 
tho establishment of now colleges nnd schools, svhoro education. should bomoro practical 
nnd less purely literary. ..... . . ... 

At tho sumo timo, I thiols a residential ’university is required for real culture, high 
literary pursuits, nml higher attainments. TIio cost of its education will necessarily bo 
high, but such a university is not intended for every class of person. Moreover, the 
eiprit dc corps amongst students, and other advantages which aro peculiar features of tho 
residential system, can hardly bo attained in a university other than residential. 
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The above division of university education is tho natural outcome of the present econo- 
mic conditions of this country. The increasing number of graduates, and the growing 
difficulty of finding suitable occupations for them, have ‘ drawn attention to the fact that, 
except in the cases of law, medicine, and, possibly, teaching ', a university education 
does not in itself fit a man for any particular form of employment in life. Indeed, if we 
confine our attention to the state of the ordinary bachelor of arts, we must' exclude even 
the above-mentioned exceptions and we can say that the arts course, which iB taken by tho 
majority of students, docs not in itself prepare any man for the practical work of life. 

After pointing out the above difficulties and drawbacks, Mr. Martin (professor of tho 
Islamia College, Lahore) puts the matter thus : — * What wo wont in India to-day is not 
a university of the Oxford and Cambridge type (perhaps we are scarcely ready for them 
yet), but rather of the modem commercial type such as have sprung up in England in 
recent years in great industrial centres, 'shell as, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nottingham. In these universities, while literary culture and abBtraot knowledge are 
not neglected, stress is laid on such subjects as industry, applied science, agriculture, 
etc., and a man may take his degree as a bachelor of commerce, instead of as a bachelor 
of arts, if lie so pleases ’. 

On the one hand, wo have Indian trade and industry crying out for educated men 
and, on tho other, a crowd of educated young men crying ont for employment ; but, some- 
how, tho two do not come together. Tho businessman and the manufacturer do not want 
the present typo of graduate — he has no use for him, and the graduate too often despises a 
business career, and is certainly not fit for it. In order to bring tbo two together 
a radical reconstruction of univeraty education on practical modem linos is absolutely 
essentinl. 

Now, in order to relieve the state of pressure, and make educated men fit for 
various avocations of life, Mr. Martin advocates one sort of university, and not the univers- 
ity of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, because, in his opinion, we are not yet ready for 
it. This suggestion is rather haif-hearted, and does not meet tho situation fully. 
What would ho do with tho post-grnduato scholars, research students, or such students 
who are now engaged in higher studies in tho University College of Calcutta I What 
would he do with the sons of gentlemen who edneato their children to fit them for somo 
other spheres of lifo I Of course, Mr, Martin's suggestions are mainly based upon tho 
existing educational state of tho Punjab. Tho needs and requirements of India must 
bo ascertained and satisfied according to the conditions prevailing in each province. Tho 
more I think of tho educational and economical problems of India tho stronger becomes 
my conviction that one sort of university education cannot meet tbo present situation. 
Moreover, to overload a single university with all sorts of education and training will lead 
to tho subordination of ono branch to the other, resulting in the inevitable consequence of 
paying more attention to general education at tbo cost of special training. One instance 
will suffice. In Bengal agricultural schools aro under the Direotor of Publio Instruction, 
and his annual report for 1916 allows only two pupils in an agricultural school ; tbo 
reports of previous years Bhow ‘ nil ’. In a country pre-eminently agricultural such is 
the progress made in agricultural education ! Had these schools been under tho Direotor 
of Agriculture, or any other officer, his responsibility would have induced him to pay pro- 
per attention to the subject. The improvement of agriculture iB not tho concern 
of the Education Department/and it can hardly bo expected that that department would 
do what ought to have otherwise been done for a subject improperly thruBt upon its 
shoulders. 

I, therefore, suggest that there should bo two kinds of univeraty with set purposes to 
satisfy the requirements of our present-day life. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(ii) Certainly; when times are favourable tho creation of contralisod residential uni- 
versities should bo most favourably conBidored. On tho other hand, thoro appears 
to bo a distinct dangor of tho ' idea ’ of a centralised university being utilised 
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for n vory different purposo, viz., tho institution of smaller federal universities 
mado up of fragments of tho older federal universities. This sort of thing Trill 
only mako tho idon of centralised universities more difficult of attainment. Tho 
now university of Mysore is, I consider, a oase in point Probably tho Univers- 
ity of Patna is nnothor. Such soliomc3 gain a cortain amount of popularity, 
partly. owing to tho sontimont of local patriotism, partly owing to the prospect of 
olionp dogroos. 1 suspoot tho lattor motivo to bo tho more powerful. Wo have at 
prosont two movements, or quasi-movomonts, for small fodoral universities going 
on in South Indin at tho prosont momont. I doprooato tho foundation of any 
now university, not n centralised univorsity, in India. 


Huq, Tho HonTiIc Mnulvi A-. K. Fuzlul. 

(i) I am vory strongly in favour of tho ostablishmont of a university at Dacca not 
in pursuance of n thoughtless and hurried concession to political demand, but in 
rosponso to a gonuino nwakoning towards tlio highor form of univorsity learning 
which has recently takon place in Eastorn Bengal. Dacca has all tho latent 
advantages of boing a centre of university training, better in somo respects than 
Calcutta. 

Tho defoots in tho report of the Daeoa University Committee are duo to tho fact 
that tho committeo did not comprise many mon who had practical knowledge of 
thoso causes which liavo ultimately led to the failure of tho Calcutta University 
os a teaching institution and a contro of learning. In appointing tho committee 
Government selected several gentlemen of strong political viowB, but of little 
practical oxperionoo in matters of university life. As is well known tho Dacca 
University was at first meant to bo a concession to Muhammadan sontiment as a 
sot-off against tho injustico done to tho community by the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal. Tho sahemo, however, that has been worked out by the 
committeo satisfies neither the test of criticism from a university man’s point 
of view, nor has it been very enthusiastically received by the Muhammadan 
community. > 

There are two matters in tho scheme to which I would liko very briefly to refer. 
The first is about the Mahammadan College. I am one of tho strongest advo- 
cates of such an institution, but only on condition that we are given tho genuine 
artiole and not a mere sham. I wish specially to guard against tho possibility of 
tho proposed Muhammadan College falling below the Dacca College in efficiency 
as a teaching institution. I have my apprehensions that, in ease Muhammadans 
get their own college, Muhammadan hoys will have very little ohance of getting 
admitted into tho Dacca College, wluoh will, therefore, gradually lapse into a merely 
Hindu institution. If the proposed college bo equally as good in all respects 
os tho Dacca College wo may not have much reason for complaint ; butT would 
certainly refuso to barter away the rights and privileges of students of future 
generations for the sake of a more sentimental victory in scouring a college of our 
own. 'Wo insist upon this Muhammadan College in order to afford facilities 
of suitable instruction .to the largo surplus in our student community who fail 
to get admission into existing oolieges ; but we would certainly consider it a 
great loss if the mere existence of this Muhammadan College were to deprive oar 
students of all tho privileges of studying in tho Docoa College. I would, therefore, 
insist on tho efficiency, in a state of equality with the Dacca College, as the sine 
qua non for the establishment of tho proposed Muhammadan College at Dacca. 
Tho second matter on wliioh I wish to make somo comments is with regard to tho . 
faculty of Islamio studies in the 'Docoa University. This is a very useful sugges- 
tion which tho oommittee has made, and I would only like to add a reservation 
that the study of English should never be relegated to the cold groove of neglect. 
English is being already subordinated to the claims of other subjects of study, 

'.resulting in a deficiency in the quality of our graduates of the present day. The 
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remarks whioli I have made with reference to the respective claims of English, ns 
well as of the vernacular, as set forth in my answer to question 11, apply with 
great force to tho oase of English versus oriental languages. While, therefore, I 
advocate the creation of faculties of Islamic studies, 1 would suggest slight modifi- 
cations so as to assign to the study of English the importance which it deserves. 

Tho above are the two main aspeots of the problem, but there are other defeots 
of detail wliioh are of comparatively minor importance. I, therefore, advocate 
the establishment of a university at Dacca, the establishment of a Muhammadan 
arts college at Dacca provided that it is equal in efficiency to the Dacca College, 
and the creation of faculties of Islamic studies provided that the details are so 
worked out as to preserve for tho study of English an undimraished amount of 
5 attention from tho educationist’s point of view. , 

<ii) I am strongly of opinion that universities, not nocossarily on tho lines of tho Dacca 
sohomo, can bo established at other centros of population within tho presidency, 
oven now. I would suggest as possible centres Chittagong, Bajshahi, and 
Burdwan, bosidcs, of course, Dacca. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

(i) The term “ woll-to-do ” should be roplaood by any other proper or personal 
name. It hurts tho popular fooling in a democratic ago and generates an amount 
of unoasinoss in normal minds — and much Iios in a namo. Tho cost of the 
college, initial and recurring, should be met by tho woll-to-do olassas. 

Islamic studios should make vernacular compulsory up to the B. I. standard. There 
need not bo any provision for law and engineering studios. There should be a 
littlo more English throughout tho course up to tho degree standard. 

I agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali’s minute— both in his reasons and his oonolusion 
that tho graduates of Islamic faculties should bo called B.A.’s and M.A.’s. 

(ii) This involves a large amount of initial and roourring expenditure. Moreover, the 
establishment of any university primarily roquiros a numbor of able mon of cul- 
ture and education to take genuine intorost in, nnd to manage, the univorsity 
affairs, whom it is not always possiblo to got in a oentro outsido Caloutta oxcopt, 
to a certain extent, at Dacca. Somo sort of fodoral systom is, therefore, perhaps 
Inevitable for years to como. At tho same time, wo must guard ourselves against 
too rigorously thinking that tho University is a separate body from tho colleges ; 
some form of delegation is inevitable in o provinco of 62 millions, whore wo cannot 
afford to have too many universities . I think mofussil interest should bo croatod 
in higher education. I would advocate tho establishment of fivo acadomics in 
five contral places, viz . , Hooghly or Burdwan for the Burdwan division, Krishnagar 
for the Presidency division, Bajshahi for tho Bajshahi division, Chittagong for 
the Chittagong division, and Mymonsingh or Barisal for tho Dacca division, outsido 
Dacca. Thoso aoadomies will bo miniature oxocutivo and deliberative bodies for 
colleges within the division, and a scliomo may bo dovised in which they would bo 
given somo freedom, power, and responsibility, subject to tho supervision, control, 
guidance, or veto of tho univorsity. Tho examination shall, howovor, bo undor 
tho control and management of the Univorsity, which shall determine a uniform 
ar special, examination or examinations. The board of acadomics shall consist 
of a pro-vice-chancellor, representatives of professors and public gontlemon ; 
half of whom shall bo Mussnlmans. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


< i) Tho Dacca University scheme should be modified as follows : — - 

.(a) The official control exercised either directly or through the University should 
bo reduced to a minimum. 
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(b) Thoro should bo a commercial, industrial, and agricultural sido to it. Thcro should 
bo a faculty for technology generally. 

(ii) An incrcaso in tho number of universities, with our present limited resources, would 
not bo dcsirablo in tho interests oi higher education. 


Irfan, Jlnulvi Mohammad. 

(i) In tho Dacca University provision should bo made for adequate and proportionate 

representation of Muhammadans. It is also necessary that Urdu should be 
, recognised as ono of tho second languages. 

(ii) Yes ; universities of tho mono-collcgo typo may, with advantage, be established 

at different centres of the presidency, such ns Chittagong, Jtajshahi, Syihet, i.nd 
Gauhati, gradually as financial conditions permit. But, even under 
present financial conditions, it is nccossnry that such universities should bo imme- 
diately started in Calcutta and at Dacca. 


Ieohs, Miss M. V. 

(i) Tho women's eollcgo schema is rather o! tho naturo of a domostic economy school 

than of a eollcgo for tho higher education of womon ; it has been laid down on 
otriptly ultilit arinn linos, and with too little idea oi scholarship. 

Tho idea of preparing incidentally for tho medical profession is n sound ono, beta 
gooddonlof tho more olomemtary work might bo dono in schools if a domestic 
economy course, inoluding hygiene, siok nursing, and tho euro of children, were 
insisted upon. 

Soparnto hostel accommodation should bo provided for Anglo-Indians. 

(ii) Yos, a univorsity could bo established at Dacca. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. = 

(i) There ought to bo adequate Muhammadan representation in the convocation end 
tho council. 

The cost of living in hostels should not bo prohibitive. Muhammadan students 
are daily increasing adequate provision should bo mado for them both id 
hostels and colleges. An adequato number of scats in colleges, other than 
Muhammadan colleges, should bo fixed for Muhammadnn students. Bengali 
should not form part of tho curriculum beyond tho matriculation. 

As regards jurisdiction it should bo partly federal and portly residential. 

(ii) Yes ; Burdwan, Rajshahi, and Chittagong. - . 

In this connection, I should like to draw tho particular attention of tho Commission 
to the fact that tho establishment of Islomio studies ns ono of the fBcrdtics of 
tho proposed Dacca University is a great necessity. A very large number of 
Muhammadan students desire religious studies and they cnimot be dissuaded 
from this. By tho establishment of this faoulty their tr ainin g will assume 
definite shape. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

I would suggest the following as likely to lead to a more satisfactory state of affaire . 
thon those at present obtaining in Calouttn:— 

(a) That affiliation of outside colleges be not allowed in the proposed Dacca Univers- 
V ity. This would do away with most of the difficulties now being encount- 
ered. 
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(b) That all teachers in tlie University bo nnder the control of the University. 

(c) That the aoademio side of the University bo almost entirely controlled by the 

teachers. •* 

(A) That in the different departments authority he vestod in the heads of de- 
partments. 

(e) That ail junior posts, suoh as demonstrators, he made striotly temporary, say, for 
three years only, in order to provide stepping stones for able studonts, and 
to ensure that a man docs not settle down for life in a junior position to 
what becomes routine and uninspired work. 

.(/) That all studonts bo resident in university hostels, and that the University bo 
divided up into messes or colleges, by the inter-rivalry of which the building 
up of a true oollego spirit will ho possible. 

(g) That, if possible, the lecture systom bo dropped up to the intermediate stage and 

that mo ro tutorial work bo onsurcd. 

(h) That a new science laboratory bo constructed after the plan Bent to one of the 

members of the Commission.* 


Jones, 0 . E. W. 

ii) It is, I think, generally admitted that the standard of admission to the Univers- 
ity is too low, and that matrioulatcs are, in the great majority of cases, unfitted 
by their attainments to receive a university cduoation. One defect of the Dacca 
University scheme is that, while recommending many admirable methods of 
amproving the character and methods of teaching, it makes no real attempt to 
raise the standards of teaohing and study, inasmuoh as it recommends the 
retention of the existing conditions of admission to tho University. I rooognise 
the difficulties nnder whieh tho Dacca University Committee laboured in this 
-connection. It was contemplated that tho new University wonld draw its 
students from the same schools ns the Calcutta University and it was, no doubt, 
felt that, as long as tho latter maintained tho oxiBting standard of admission, it 
had perforce to follow suit. It is, howovor, a question whothor the time has not 
arrived for tho Calcutta University to raise its standard of admission. Until 
this is done it is doubtful whether muoh progress can bo mado in the higher 
branches of study. 

Another criticism which may bo mado in connection with tho Dacca -University 
scheme is that it lays undue stress on the collegiate typo of institution. There 
is much to ho said for tho collegiate institution. It encourages esprit de corps 
and provides facilities for close social intercourse and physical recreation. But 
in a centralised university theso advantages may bo equally well secured by a 
system of hostels, or halls of residence, while it would bo more economical to 
concentrate all tho teaching in tho University itself. In short, tho ideal to bo 
arrived at is a unitary university, with a system of hostels for those students 
whoso homes are situated outside the University town. 

i^ii) A centralised university might bo established at Caloutta. Of other centres I 
cannot speak. At Calcutta many of tho conditions necessary for the establish- 
ment of a centralised Univorsity are already in existence — a largo body of 
students, advanced teaching, and a certain number of commodious buildings. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

#5) In Caloutta wo have an enormous coniralisod univorsity, too unwieldy to boreally 
efficient, with a number of outlying colleges, whioh, for finanoiil and other 
reasons, are unable to compote with tho largo collogos at tho centre and relievo 
tho pressure on thoir accommodation. It is tho absonoo of largo and efficient 
collogos in the presidency outside tho University centre whioh lias resulted in 


Not printed here. 
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tlw prcwml ntato of thingc in tho Calcutta University ami, in my opinion, if there 
had been |p the presidency other competing centres such as exist in the United 
Provincca at Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Benares many of the more glaring 
evils of the Calcutta University might have been avoided. 

I would, therefore, nnggost that teaching ami residential universities might, with 
advantage, bo Pot up at llcrhampur, Rnjhlmhi, nnrl Corailta. 


Karim, Mnulvi Aijddl, 

There is no doubt that residential universities of tho typo of the proposed Dacca 
University, if properly condurteil, mould be moro efficient institutions for imparting 
rduention on a round basis than tbe existing universities of tbo federal type. Bnt tho«c 
who nre fully acquainted with tho backward condition and poverty of tlio pcoplo of this 
country ennnot be altogetber blinded by tbo nttractivo ideaLs of n residential university. 
Tho crying need of tho country in axtonsivo education. At this atogo of tho country's 
eduentionnl development surfneo should not bo altogether sacrificed for depth. More 
attention should, therefore, bo devoted to flic extension and improvement of federal 
universities, and most of tbo available resources should bo utilised for this purpose. The 
number of ctudentn who are in a position to avail themselves of tho costly education im- 
parted in a residential university may not las very large, and their requirements may lxs 
met by tho Benares, Aligarh, and Dacca Universities for tho present. 


Kn an, Abul Hashem. 

(!) Ju my opinion, it will bo advantageous for tho Dacca University to conhno Itself 
to tho two D. A. or B. Sc. classes and to make Its admission tost correspond to 
tho I.A. or I .So. standard of tho Calcutta University. Tho chnngo will, on the 
ono hand, enlarge tho sphere of u«ofuIncas of tho Dacca University, and, on the 
other, by reducing tbo total expea'o of a course at tho University, will bring it 
within tho means of a more numerous class of people of moderate means. 

(il> I do not think it will bo possible to establish universities at other centres of popula- 
tion in Bengal on tho lines of tho Dacca scheme oithcr now or in tho near future. 
But universities with a moro limited scopo may bo established in such advanced 
centres ns Chittagong, Burdwnn, Xrislinngnr, and Rnjshahi. 


Kunou, Pcjbnacitandra. 

I do not consider tliat tho universities on tho lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on other 
lines, ore, in tho present state of tlio province and particularly of its financial condition, 
either ’desirable or practicable in a number of mofmsil centres. At present, tlioro is very 
little ncfldemio atmospbero in any placo outside Calcutta. Tlio creation of such an 
atmosphere involve! a big expenditure of monoy which might bo moro profitably utilised 
in improving the existing system and increasing tlio number of colleges. Oho establish- 
ment of residential universities at sovcral centres would mean tho retention in each of 
them of several men of exceptional nbilitics.who would bo most useful for doing post- 
graduate work. Tlio demand for such post-gmduato work is yet so small in our country 
that ono or two great centres of such teaching aro quito sufficient for this province and 
there would bo little or no demand for post-graduoto work in the smaller universities. 
Under the circumstances, t I consider that it will bo more practicable to reserve post- 
graduate teaching for IhoiUnivcrsities in Caloutto and Dacca, to limit tho teaching in 
colleges, other than tho University College, to tho graduation course (pass and honours), 
and to attempt, ns far as possible, to mako the college residential in type. 
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(i) (a) University education in Bengal could bo greatly improved by establishing n 
residential University in Dnccn. Such n University could bo inaugurated 
from the present Dnccn colleges ; and the buildings already existing in Dacca, 
if ■wisely utilised, would meet almost all immediate needs. It would pro- 
bably be necessary to build a number of hostels and to inalco alterations in 
somo of tlio buildings, but the initinl oxpendituro need not bo excessive. As 
regards hostels I do not consider it necessary, or oven desirable, to erect 
expensive buildings. Tho homes of most of the students arc simplo, and I 
doubt tho wisdom of habituating them during tlicir college career to n vory 
much more alnborntc style of Jiving. Detailed suggestions have already 
been made, and, I boliovc, others arc being mndc. ns to the disposal of buildings. 
The difficulty "of initiating a new University at Dacca isnotono of buildings, 
but of -men. A body of able teachers must bo found, and it must 
bo given satisfactory conditions of work. As far ns possible, nil tho 
senior teachers in the University should be men capable of thinking inde- 
pendently and possessing belief in, and enthusiasm for, university education. 
Many of them nl«o should have experience of university life of tho kind it is 
intended to establish. Unless men of this typo throw their energies and 
enthusiasm into tho forming of the University it will be impossible to 
combat tho strong forces of reaction which must, for many years, bo present. 
For this reason the teaching staff Bliould comprise a strong body of men 
trained in the universities of Europe but, at tho Fame time. I nrn convinced 
that among Indian professors trained in this country there arc many who 
are profoundly dissatisfied with things as they arc, and whose influenco would 
be invaluable in tho making of a university. 

(b) But no body of teachers will be able io slinpo the character of the University 
unless they be given power. Tlio leaching staff must bo autonomous. It 
must bo entirely free from the control of Calcutta. Courses of study nnd 
examinations in tho Calcutta University hnvo bccomo so stereotyped that, 
although reforms may bo introduced, the best results will riot bo obtained at 
Dacca unless the University be independent Healthy rivalry between Calcutta 
nnd Dacca would be beneficial to both institutions, but I fear that, should 
they be united, the spontaneous growth of both would be seriously affected. 

Teachers themselves must be allowed to control courses of study, methods of 
teaching, and examinations. These nro now too largely determined by tlio 
pretentious nnd elaborate syllabuses of the Calcutta University. Books of 
notes have been compiled upon every syllabus, nnd tho examinations are of 
such a character that tho student who has memorised tlio notes, nnd can 
repeat them prudently, is invariably successful. The system gives no freedom 
to the teacher nnd it fetters tho studies of tlio most able students. When 
n teacher gives expression to ideas which nro most characteristically bis own 
the majority of students feel that bis instruction ib irrelevant to tho purposo for 
which they have entered college. They think they arc not being given a fair- 
chance of success in their examinations. But if teachers were given powerovor 
courses of study nnd examinations they could givo of their best to their 
students, and b timer text-books would immediately ho rendered useless. 

(e) Tbo departments for tlio various studies undertaken by tho University must bo 
organised on a sound basis. To thoso who nro mainly conversant with 
universities as tiioy exist in tho West it will appear that this point should 
bo taken for granted ; nevertheless, in view of tbo complete nbscnco of any 
kind of internal organisation in tho colleges of Bengal, this refcrenco may bo 
considered necessary. There nro now no heads of departments, and no ono 
is responsible for tbo organisation of tlio studies within any department. 
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The only person who has any power is tho principal, and ho is loo busy to 
concern himself with tho nrgnnis.it ion of, the work of every department 
neither fins he. in every instance, the oxpert knowledge which is essential! 
Membership of tho Indian educational service simply means increased pay, 
nml not greater power or responsibility. I fully sympathise with tho view 
of many Indian professors educated in this country that a European or an 
Indian appointed to the service in England should not, merely bccauso of 
tho?o accidents, bo placed over tho Provincial educational scrvico professor, 
irrespective of Jus ability or experience. The question is not ono of race, nor 
of tho relntivo value of education received under different conditions ; but 
of tho necessity, which is overywhero clso recognised, of sound organisation 
within tho departments of a university. In each important branch of learn- 
ing ono man who might havo tho status of “ University Professor” should 
bo appointed. For those posts tho best men nvailablo should bo seemed 
whether they bo Indian or European, trained in England or in this country. 
The only qualification which should be considered it that of fitness for 
the work. Hut after appointment titty should not bo informed that within 
their departments they aro without power, and that any other lecturer ia 
tlio department has equal standing with thorn . On tho other hand, they 
must be given responsible freedom, and tho power of putting their ideas 
into effect, in consultation and co-operation with their colleagues. 

(>/} This naturally leads to tho question of tho relation of professors to Government 
Tho existing defect of internal organisations is largely tho result of the fact that 
professors of colleges are members of tho Government services, and are not 
appointed to special positions in particular colleges. Tho consequence of thu 
is Hint it is not always possible to get tho best available man for any post that 
may bo vnennt ; and, further, that tlio relation between lecturers in any college 
is tlio conventional relation between certain wider Government services, and 
not tho natnrnl relation necessary for tho most efficient organisation of the 
studies. I nm, thcroforo, convinced that provided satisfactory safeguards con 
bo given for *tho security of positions (such safeguards being necessary to 
secure tho best typo of professor), it will bo belter to dissocinto professors 
from their immediate service to Govomment, and to mnko them servants of 
tho University, appointed to definite posts. Apart from this it is doubtful 
whether that freedom and autonomy of tho body of tenohers, whioh is so 

, cvsentinl to tho lifo of tho University, onn bo attained. 

(e) If the Dacca University bo established no mofussil colleges should bo affiliated 
for higher studies. Tlio system of oxtemal affiliation would involvo tho 
determination of courses of study and of examinations by dotoilcd syllabuses, 
and would restrict tho liberty of tho teacher. 

Tho question has been raised ns to whether tho external affiliation of University 
College, Heading, of which I havo Imd oxporioncc, to the University of London 
rendored education of a truo university typo imjiossiblo at that institution. 
This has certainly not boon tho result nt Rending, but there are fund- 
amental differences between conditions there and thoso hero in Bengal At 
Reading thoro is a group of ablo mcn*who thoroughly understand tho heeds 
of univorsity life, lind whoso energies havo created an extraordinarily officiant ■ 
educational institution, possessing a residential system which is os good as 
that of any modem univorsity in Britain. Tho group of tcachors at Reading 
is such that they would exorcise a stimulating intellectual influence over- 
students under almost any oiroumstances and, tho residential and tutorial 
system which has boon dovoloped there, rondors such influence inevitable. 
But tho necessity of external affiliation to London was nover regarded " 
ns advantageous. All who had thrown themselves into tho work felt that 
it restrained tho spontaneous growth of tho young and vigorous institution } 
and that, whon the college had reached a certain stage of dovolopment, and 
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its finance? had been sot upon a sound basis, it ought to bccomo an inde- 
pendent university. Reading would Iiavo possessed a university by this 
timo bad it not bcon for tho outbreak of war. 

.The question hero is not that of affiliating Dacca to another university, bat 
that of afliliating a number of necessarily weak colleges to tlio Dacca 
University. For a great many years teaching in tho averago mofiissil nolle go 
cannot be of the kind which ono hopes it will bo possiblo to obtain in 
Dacca, and it would bo unwise to nttompt to adapt tho courses of study and 

, examinations ol the University to tho needs of tbeso college?. In tho near 
fuluro it might no better not to attempt liighor studios in any of tho mofussil 
colleges. Tho gloat problem of tho Dacca University will be to secure a 
sufficient numhey of able teachors with enthusinsm for education on tho 
university piano. Tho majority of tho teachers now in oollcgcs has boon 
trained under the old conditions and, although among them there are men 
of grent ability whp ore alive to tho defects of tho old typo of education, 
and could co-opera,o in tlm work of creating n university with now tradi- 
tions, tlwro nro many others who have so grown with the old system that 
tlioy would find it extremely difficult to grasp an entirely now ooncoption 
of education. Bccaulo of this it would probably bo wise not to attempt 
higher studies in mofussil colleges until a greater number of competent 
teachers is avnilablo, but to bring the best teachers from mofussil colleges to 
tho Dacca University. Mofussil colleges could continuo to leach for inter- 
mediate examinations and pn«s degrees. 

■{/} A much greater distinction should bo made between pass and honours courses. 
Now, a very largo /proportion of students in tho colleges of Bengal do not 
dcriro education /if tho best type. On tho other hand, there are a few ablo 
mid earnest students who nro cnpablo of tho highest development. Tho 
future of Indian education depend? very largely upon tho possibility of select- 
ing theso young men, giving them an education worthy of their endowments, 
and persuading many of them to take part in cducntionnl work. Tho 
present system is a failure in that, as a system, it docs nothing for such 
students. Tho diflcrcnco between an honours and a pass dogreo is moroly 
ono in tho extent of tho various syllabizes. There is very liltlo diflcrcnco 
in tho quality of tho work expected, or in tho charnotcr of tho examinations. 
Answers of honours candidates to examination questions soldom indicate 
more thnn tho ability to repeat information in tho form in which it has been 
presented to them. When marking a sot of honours philosophy papers I have 
discovered that every student was professedly a Hegelian, although it has 
bcon perfectly clear that nono of thorn bnd rend an English translation of 
any of Hegel’s works. In tho oaso of tho best students Ibis result is duo to tho 
system. The student fears that by failure to conform to recognised con- 
ventions ho will forfeit liis chanco of success. Since degrees nro now cosy to 
obtain, and are conferred annually on a great number of students, it may bo 
•considered impossible to transform tile character of nil. examinations in 6ucli 
a way that tho percentage of students who pass will immediately deerpaso 
to about ono-haU of whnt it now is. Nevertheless, an attempt should bo 
made to discover tho best students, and to educate them truly ; or, rather so 
■to begin tho process of education that it will bo continued in after life. As 
a step towards this end a rndical distinction should bo inado botween 
honours and pass courses. Tho Inttor might bo such that tho average 
student, with tlio kind of preliminary training which is at present to bo had 
-in Bengal, would bo ablo to get a degree. Honours courses, howover, sholttd 
bo so organized that only the best students could lako them. No Bludcnt 
should bo able to got an honours degreo wlio had not read carefully some 
of tlio works of the great thinkers upon thoso subjects which ho is studying, 
and 1 earned to think independently concerning tlio matters in which ho has 
acquired ft special interest. Such students need not nil bo trained ns 
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specialists. A number of honours schools varying in character would naturally 
bo founded. Those might bo classified into throe groups 

(1) Schools designed with the purpose of training mon for speoifio professions, 

such ns mcdicino, law, etc. 

(2) Soliools intendod to produce useful citizens, who might eventually take 

part in tho government of the country. Here, the eonorcto lifo of tie 
peoples of India might ho studied through their history, economics, 
philosophy, science, and such other branches of these subjects os would 
onnblo tho student to grasp intelligently their fnndamontal principles. 

(3) Soliools adapted for thoso who havo ft marked interest in some special 

subject, and who eventually, it iB hoped, might carry out research, and 
bocomo teachers. 

But, to whatever school tho student belongs, an honours dogree should not he 
awarded until ho attains some measure of self-oxpression in hi8 thought. 
To soouro this end it would probably bo found necessary to make tho 
honours a three yoors’ oourso. With this extension tho period for university 
study would still bo short, for it must bo remembered that, during tho two 
yoars whioli students spend reading for intermediate examinations, instruction 
must inevitably bo similar to that given in tho secondary sohools of 
Britain. 

Tho purpose of post-graduate ooursos should bo to carry education of the- 
charaotor of that begun in tho honours courses to a still higher stage ; end, 
for this roason, only honours students should bo allowed to proceed to 
post-graduate studies. -Faoilitios, however, might bo provided whereby pass 
students, who havo shown ability and keen intellectual interests, might be 
allowed to road for honours tho yoar after they havo obtained the pars 
degreo, as a preliminary to post-graduate studies. 

(g) Hot only should tho Standard of honours and post-graduate courses be raised, 
but nmmgomonts for tho residence of students taking these courses should 
bo carefully considered. In ordor that they may dorive the full advantage 
from their university lifo it is necessary that thoy should, as far as possible, 
rosido together, and not be distributed indiscriminately among other 
studonts. Everyone who hos had experience of university life knows that 
porhapBthe greatest benefit is derived from free intellectual comradeship 
among members of tho student fraternity, many of whom are eager for know- 
ledge and are seeking it in different fields of experience. Here, in Bengal, 
undor existing conditions, no stadont is able to get the full advantage of 
euch intellectual fellowship, and no serious attempt has yet boon made to- 
render this possible. A step towards realising this ideal could be made in 
Daooa by bringing together honours and post-graduate students in one or two 
hostels, and appointing to these thoroughly competent wardens. 

The basis upon whioh students arc now distributed among the various hostels 
are < distinctions of caste, and tho nature of the studies in which thoy 
are engaged, and these are, by far, tho most simple principles of division. 
If, however, studonts pursuing higher studies are to benefit to the full from 
their residence at the University it is desirable to bring as many varied 
typos of mind ns is possible into intimate association so that they may learn 
to understand and to sympathise with one another. Hindus and Muham- 
medons, students of pure arts and pure science, as weil as of applied soience- 
nnd technology, should bo housed together and enoouraged to feel that they 
are members of a common sooiety. The only restriction should be that 
they are pursuing their studies on the higher plane. Residence in hostels 
of this kind for a period of three or Jour years would be a more effeetive- 
meons o! drawing forth the powers of a young man’s mind than any teach- 
ing, and would train men to tako liberal views of important problems. 
In the first instance, caste prejudice would be strong, and very few would 
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rocogniso that tho inestimable bonofits to bo dorived from thointimato 
association of a numbor of ongor, but divorso, minds ontircly outweighs the- 
disadvantages of being obliged to ntako arrangements for thoir living 
together. In timo, however, the valuo of such a system would bo acknow- 
ledged. 

[h) Dishonesty of thought and expression is often fostored under tho present system 
because tho presentation of Western knowlcdgo is not sufficiently related to 
tho student’s own oxporicnco. There is littlo or no rolation between tho 
opinions of a great number of students upon many subjeots and their 
lives. They are constantly oxprossing ideas upon literary, philosophical, 
and other subjects not becauso they bcliovo, or ovon understand, thorn, but 
because they nro tho conventional ideas wliioh, in their opinion, arc 
oxpeoted. Such falsity in expression must tend to undermino not only 
tho student's powers of mind, but also his ohnrnclcr. Much would bo 
done to avoid this result if toaohers, in such subjects 09 history, economics, 
litcraturo, and philosophy, were to build more upon tho thought and experi- 
ences which tho studont has imbibed from his environment. Courses of 
study should be designed so that this could bo dono effectively in tho earlier, 
as well as in tho mora advanced, stages of teaching. 

(ii) I do not think universities similar to that of Dacca should bo established at 
othor centres of population now owing to tho difficulty of finding competent 
teachers. In tho future, others might bo established. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme, so far as it provides for a residential university for 

B.A. and M.A. students, is most commcndablo, nnd, in my opinion, should bo 
given effect to. Tho intermediate standard may bo taught in tho high schools 
at a less cost, and is likely to prove a boon as much to students as to their guard- 
ians. Gnnrdians generally feel diffident in sending tlioir newly passed motric- 
ulation bays to big towns, where not only tho cost of Jiving is high, but no suitoblo 
arrangement exists for tho supervision of tho conduct of boys. 

It will bo advantageous from tho point of view of cost not to hnvo separate colleges 
for Hindus and Muhammadans. They may bo separate only for purposes 
of residence, religious instruction, and tuition in their boarding-houses. But 
they must attend lectures in tho common rooms. 

(ii) It may ho possiblo to liavo a residential university at Bajshahi whero tho Polico 

Training Collego is. A suitable and healthy sitowill be available on tho bankB ol 
tho Ganges. This will he welcomed by tho peoplo of Northern Bengal among 
whom them has already been a keen awakening for education owing to tho acti- 
vities of tho Vnrcndrn Research Society. A nucleus for such a university already 
exists in tho Government collego thcro which is famous for its good teaching of 
science. 


Mahasai, Kumar Ksiutindradeb Eai. 

(i) Tho Dncca University scheme may bo extended so that tho proposed Dacca Uni- 
versity mny also include within Its jurisdiction the mofussil colleges of East Bengal, 
over which it may exercise federal control liko tlint of an examining body. 

In order to mako tho Dacca University scheme n success, and partially independ- 
ent of tho Government of India in respect of funds, it will bo judicious if the Dacca 
University ho given an examining control over tho colleges in Eastern Bengal,, 
in addition to its being a residential university (consisting of tho colleges situated 
in tho University town of Dneen only), nfter the C'nmbridgo nnd Oxford system- 
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The fees realised from the intending examinees of the proposed University will 
cover, in part, the recurring expenses of the University thus relieving the Govern- 
ment of India of a portion of the financial burden necessary to ensure success. 

•fii) Teaohing and residential universities may, in future, with advantage, be established, 
in the healthy parts of Bengal, when the existing colleges may form the nucleus 
of growing universities. The Calcutta University should be made a teaching Uni- 
versity only in respect of the colleges situated in the city proper (that being in- 
deed too heavy a task for any -university really mindful of its business), whereas, 
in respect of the mofussil colleges, it may hold the position of an examining body 
merely. It may exercise some sort of very restricted control over the mofus- 
sil colleges situated in the Western distriots of Bengal but, as, regards the colleges 
situated in tbe University town, its control should be altogether absolute. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

\ . 

t(i) I have no suggestions to make with regard to the Dacoa University scheme in- 
asmuch as adequate resources for the formation of a university at Dacoa like that 
at Caloutta do not at present exist. 

(d) If, however, teaching be limited to special subjects for whioh special facilities 
exist in special localities outside Caloutta, special arrangements may be made 
at Dacca, Raj ah ah , Rangpur, and Burdwan for the advancement of learning in 
technology, agriculture, and antiquities. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The colleges for oriental studies (Islamic and Sanskritio) should provide for a 
liberal study of English literature, European philosophy and soienoe. 

<ii) Yes ; in the future, when tbe needa could not be met by the existing University, 
universities may bo established at other centres of population. I should prefer a 
healthy hill station for the location of the next University. 


Maitra, Herambaohandra. 

• • 

(ii) The establishment of universities on the lines of the Dacca soheme at other centres 
of population within the presidency would not be advantageous to ns at 
present, nor in the near future. Our resources are far too limited for the organis- 
ation and effective working of a number of universities in Bengal. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

<0 Considering the very large number of students who pass the- matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, and who are eager to receive 
collegiate education, it is not undesirable to have a separate University at Dooca, 
complete in itself, with facilities to impart education in all the different branch- 
es of knowledge. There ought to be a medical college and an engineering oollogo 
attached to it. The original Dacca University soheme contemplated the re- 
moval pf the Sibpur Engineering College to Dacoa, which is absurd. This 
is the only college of its type under the Calcutta University, and many 
studonts who arc eager to take up this profession are now refused admission on 
account of want of accommodation. Under such circumstances, it would ho 
. a great -loss to Western Bengal if the only engineering college were removed to 
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Majumdar, Panchanak. 

(ii) Universities of a tcncliing nnd cxnniining nature may, in future, bo established 
with advantage at, or in the neighbourhood of, Borbampur, Rangpur, 
Burdwan, nnd Qaubati. ’ “ 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

Tho only criticism I would offer is that tluf scliomo as described in the roport is much 
too expensive. 

An attempt to bring out European experts at a vory high pay will not work in prac- 
tice. Mon of omincnco who can croato an intellectual atmosphoro won’t come — and if 
they do, they will soon got into a groove and loso much of thoir power for good. Tho work 
must ho tnkon up by distinguished Indians with adequnto scientific training in Europo. 

‘ Nor do I soo why there should bo sovoral colloges. Singlo-eollogo-univorsitios sueh 
as Birmingham, Leeds or Manchester might woll havo supplied tho idoal for tho creation 
of teaching universities in contros liko Dacca — if only tho roquisito numborof mon in each 
of those contrcs were forthcoming who would cany on these universities. 

This is not possible at tho present timo. Tho only thing to do would bo to have uni- 
versilics of tlio federal type nt suitable contrcs (thoro being in Calcutta alone a teaching 
and fcdoral university combinod). 

Until tho fcdoral typo has been proporly developed in connection with tho Examining 
University of Calcutta, now ones should not bo started. 


JIazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Ciiaran. 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme is an ill-digcslcd scliemo which has not yet emerged 

from its shitting phases nnd assumed definite shape. A university without the 
preliminary arrangements for tho different branches of study, such ns arts, 
science, medicine, law, and engineering, would bo n misnomer. Tlio years that 
havo been wasted in hatching this ill-conccivcd scheme would have been more 
profitably spent if tho vaguo allotment mado in tho budgets, and lapsing year 
after year, had been used for tlio establishment at Dacca of ono collcgo in 
medicine and another in civil engineering. I consider it a most mischievous 
idea to establish a college for "well-to-do classes.” Thoso who aro called 
“ well-to-do classes" nmy ho provided with soparalo boarding establishments 
to cultivate their dietetic tastes and grow up in luxury if they choose; hut to 
have a soparato college for them would ho to deny them a high standard of 
education which association with meritorious students nnd healthy rivalry in an 
atmosphoro of plain living nnd high thinking nlono can secure. It has been 
truly said that there is no royal road to learning. Tlio proposed Dacca Univers- 
ity, in order to bo a truly residential University, ought not to havo any 
territorial jurisdiction. It should bo properly equipped and furnished with all 
branches of study and staffed with first-rate professors of recognised 
standing, and it should bo open to all students from all colleges who may bo 
desirous of joining it under residential conditions. Tho examinations should, by 
no means, bo lower than thoso of tho existing Calcutta University. 

(ii) The only other place, as far as I can see, where a university of tho typo proposed 

above can ho established in Bengal, is perhaps Chittagong, so as to cquidistributc- 
nil the centre of learning for tho convenience of tho people. 
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Meek., D. B. 

<i) The Dacca University scheme lias come through various stages since it was first 
drawn up, ond it has suffered various modifications. Asit stood in its original 
form it was the result of two ideas which, in my opinion, ore fundamentally 
wrong. 

{o) A university is not a collection of buildings, however beautiful and useful they 
may bo. It is a group of intellects developing other intellects by example 
ond by contact with them in the sooroh'for knowledge, with Buch necessary 
things os libraries and laboratories at its disposal. 

(b) A huge now university cannot be planted all ready grown and in full bloom. 

On studying the sohemo tho ono impression 1 have always received is that the Uni- 
versity has always been mado subsidiary to tho utilisation of a certain number 
of buildings and sites. A good many men have spent considerable time on 
the scheme, mostly, as far as ono can gather, in juggling one department from 
one building to another, or from ono part of a building to another. Perhaps 
it might be better to got the* real University together, i.e., the body of 
intellects to which I hare referred, and then allow it to build snch a house ns 
would bo suitable and useful to it. However, in my opinion, tho. educational 
institutions in Dacca do form a very sound nucleus for a now University, 
but the University should bo basod on that nucleus and developed from it in 
lime. A certain amount of monoy would bo" required to begin a small Uni- 
versity at Dacca and, I believe, n certain amount is available ; but the sum 
which was originally required was somewhat largo, and is not now likely to bo 
available for somo time to como. Tho objeotion has been mado from some 
quarters that since tho original sum estimated is not likely to become available 
immediately no University should be started at Dacca. For example, it has 
been said that there will not be monoy enough to begin on engineering college, 
but that is no argument against beginning the University without an engineering 
college, and, as funds do appear in future, to oxpand the University. To come 
down to details, an agricultural -and veterinary college is a much more pressing 
need for Eastern Bengal than an engineering college. The place for an engineer- 
ing college is an engineering centre, and Dacca could scarcely bo termed an 
engineering centre. 

There are many other superfluous parts in tho original scheme, superfluous at the 
beginning of a new university, though following in time with development. 
If I may arrange toe essentials in order, as that order appears to mb, then a 
line may be drawn after almost any one and a beginning made with those 
above the line as n university. Tho others could be added as demand for 
them proved the necessity of their addition. 

(1) Arts College. 

<2) Science College. 

(3) College for toe training of teachers. 

(4) Agricultural and Veterinary College. 

(5) Medical College. 

(6) law College. 

(7) Engineering College. 

It must be understood that by an arts or science or any other land of college I don’t 
mean simply a building. I wish to lay far more stress on tho soul of toe 
colleges than has been done in tho Dacca University report. From th's order 
it will be at onae evident that I lay very considerable stress on the development 
of colleges for the training of teaohers, and on the development of an agricultural 
college. My reasons for this stress will appear from what I liavo to say later, 
but I may just mention here that my opinion is that the development of Bengal 
will depend more on the elementary education of the people in largo numbers, ' 
than on the higher education of a 'few. Such a spreading of elementary 
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education trill involve the training of teachers in large numbers. Also Eastern 
Bengal is an agricultural country, and hence the stress I lay on this portion 
of any educational system to bo developed in those parts. 

All the remarks which I make later on the freedom of colleges within’the University, 
and on the freedom of professors within the colleges and the University, I -would 
apply to any centred university begun at Dacca or elsewhere. 

The foundation of colleges for special classes is a point which should bo considered 
very carefully before any step is taken. History has shown that such measures 
in other countries have had a tendenoy to “ foster the spirit of rivalry and 
contention Academic rivalry may be good from a practical point of view 
so long as it remains a stimulus and does not become a disturbing factor. 
Even at its best, however, rivalry is educationally rather a low kind of stimulus. 


Mitea, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendha Chandea, Bahadur. 

(ii) It is desirable to establish universities at one pi ice in each division within Bengal, 
but this suggestion may stand postponed till adeqiato funds are received. 

The establishment of agricultural, commercial, and technical universities in suit- 
able plaoes is desirable. 


Mitteb, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(i) I generally approve of the soheme. The residential principle underlying that 

soheme ought to be given a fair trial The great defect of the present system 
of the Calcutta University is that it does not foster the growth of corporate life. 
For, I think that, if _ there is a university atmosphere by whioh people get 
familiar with lines of "thought other than the ordinary, that mast be of great 
advantage, and this oan only be achieved by having a residential university as 
the Dacca University Committee contemplates. 

(ii) The desirability of the establishment of universities in other parts of the province 

arises from the obvious congestion of work in the Calcutta University. If the 
Dacoa University soheme is oarried into effect this congestion would only be 
partially relieved. The Patna University has contributed to this end to a small 
extent. Tho work that will still have to he controlled by the Caloutta Univers- 
ity would be considerable. I would, therefore, suggest a university in the 
northern part of Bengal, at Rajshabi, modelled more or less on the lines of 
the Calcutta University, *.e., a teaching and examining university to which 
external colleges would be affiliated. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) The Dacca University soheme is, undoubtedly, a great improvement upon the 
present University system. The scheme for the control of the University is not 
perhaps what it should be. The appointment of the teaching staff rests entirely 
in the hands of Government. There is no room for a ‘ professor ’ in the sense in 
whioh tin’s word is used in England or on the continent. The professoriate will 
become a part of the bureaucracy and, at its best, will consist of teachers of 
average ability. Men of achievement will have little or no ohance of being 
appointed. Promotion will be by seniority, and the brilliant young investigator 
will be discouraged when he finds a colleague promoted to a higher post and 
especially a colleague who has done nothing to render himself worthy of pro- 
motion beyond “ putting in ” a certain number of years of servioo. Moreover, 
the University, the senate, and the faculty have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
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the appointment of professors. Even in the State-maintained universities 
of Germany the faculty has the right of nominating professors — nomination 
being subject to the approval of the Minister of Education. I am afraid that 
the system of rigid Government control will interfere seriously with the 
freedom of teaching. 


Hukeejee, Radhakamal. 

(ii) It must be recognised as an axiom in all attempts at educational reconstruction 
that education, whether primary or University, has its basis in community 
service. True education thus must adapt itself to cultural regions or regional 
cultures. This adaptation is the very essence of education and of Borvicc. 
Each cultural unit in the presidency should be encouraged to have a uni- 
versity of its own to conserve and develop its natural and characteristic 
intellectual and material endowment. Daooa, Bangpur, hlalda, Nadia, and 
Jessore may develop into university towns for the development of a complex 
variety of educational types that is essential for cultural progress and is 
such a sorely-needed corrective of the fa;ade type of thinking and the smooth- 
sloping outward uniformity whioh characterise the present educational system. 
For cultural, as well as regional, development there should be a number of 
colleges and universities, different in their intellectual types and emphasis of 
different professions or vocations in adaptation to the intellectual and economic 
needs of diverse regions. In England, the modem universities whioh have 
given great emphasis to applied soience have had largo development in 
respect of laboratory equipment and funds for research and instruction relating * 
" to the industries of their respective regions. Dr. Sadler’s own university, the 
"University of Manchester, has specialised in study and re'searoh in textile sub- 
' jeots, and the University of Leeds in those p'ertaining to leather industries. A 
mining college in Baniganj, an engineering college, or even an university, at 
Sakclii, a college specialising in silk culture ,and industry in a district like 
Murshidabad, a college in Jessore, reorganising the complex types and methods 
of agriculture into systematic plans and experiments, or the Dacca Univers- 
ity, paying special attention to Islamic Btudies and culture for hlubam- 
mndons, a college in Nadia, like its predecessors' in the past, revelling in its 
characteristic sohools of metaphysics and philosophy, theological colleges at 
Bhatpara or Vikrampur, the old 'centres of Brahmanioal learning, but 
renewed and re-habilitated, such is the natural and national line of progress 
if true education is to develop, and this in subservience to the imperative demands 
of a constructive regional and national idealism in each of these centres of 
population. Population should seek universities, and not universities popu- 
lation. But population may bo educated to seek. The defioicnoy is not in 
funds, but in a constructive educational idealism. 


Mukhebji, Panohanandas. 

(ii) The Calcutta University may rightly bo called the mother of universities In 
Northern India. In days gone by she held intellectual sway over the uhole of 
Northern India from Rangoon to Lahore ; now the daughter universities of 
Allahabad, Lahore, and Patna arc mistresses of their own domains ; and the 
Calcutta University is, in consequence, financially weaker. Rangoon and Nagpur 
are likely to have their universities soon ; if so, the drain on the resources oi the' 
Calcutta University, both in men and money, will bo very heavy indeed, and she 
will become very weak. I think, therefore, that /or some years to come all public 
and private resources should be concentrated in the Calcutta University so that 
sho may build up her lost strength, effect the many urgent improvements all of 
which involve the expenditure of largo sums of money, and train up new teaohers 
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for the new universities. Funds and other resources permitting, new univers- 
ities, more or less on the Patna model, may 'be established at Dacca and 
Raj shah i in the future. In that distant future I contemplate the existence of 
three universities in Bengal, moro or less on the Patna model : — 

(a) One at Calcutta, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 

Calcutta, but controlling tho external colleges in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions ; this will meet tho needs of 'Western Bengal. 

(b) One at Dacca, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in Dacca, 

but controlling the external colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ; 
this will meet the needs of Eastern Bengal. 

(c) One at Rajshahi, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 

Rajshahi, but controlling the external colleges in the Rajshahi division and 
Cooch Behar ; this will meet the needs of Northern Bengal. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) In the Dacca University scheme it would bo more desirable, I should think, from 

the educational, as well as from other points of view if means could be devised 
to obliterate the colour line between the Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to attract men of established reputation in special 
branches of knowledge in Europe or America by offering high remunerations. 
1 very much doubt if any investigator of real eminence in Europe or America 
* would care to come and stay for any length of time in tho uncongenial atmosphere 
of Dacca for any remuneration that the Dacca scheme might offer. Even if one 
were induced to come the probability would be that he would soon enervate and 
sink into indolence, unless built of special fibre. 

A more effective stimulation to research would be achieved by following a different 
course. In the first place, savants of high rank in Europe could sometimes 
bo induced to come and deliver a course of lectures in an Indian university 
during the cold months from a mixed feeling of curiosity and generosity 
towards the Orient on forms not extraordinary. If they were invited to 
lecture on the fundamentals of a subject, and not on the details of their 
latest investigations, inspiration might be obtained by a large audience. Besides, 
their presence would bo stimulating. These savants on their return to Europe 
will be likely to carry a kindly remembrance of their visit and encourage the 
work of Indian investigators most effectively by their recognition. In tho 
, second place, if the senior lecturerships in Indian universities bo filled by 
Indians of proved ability for teaching and research, and by Europeans who 
have done some teaching, and even research, in Europe, and who have been 
induced to come on a higher initial salary than is usual in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service wo shall have a class of Indians of proved ability and Europeans of 
tested adaptability by whom the University chairs may be duly filled. 

The Dacca University Bcheme proposes to establish a college of engineering in 
connection with the University and to staff this college with qualified men. 
The principal is to he a man of high engineering qualifications, ‘preferably with 
Indian experience. In my opinion, this Indian experience is often gained at a 
dear price. To ensure up-to-date scientific knowledge and sympathy with 
Indian students I would even forgo Indian experience of supervising contract- 
ors’ work, on which Mr. T. H. Richardson seems to lay some stress, and, would 
prefer an expert from Europe or America with progressive and liberal ideas. 

(ii) I should think universities on approved lines should be established at other centres 

of population in Bengal. I would suggest Berhampur as a centra deserving^ 
attention next to Calcutta and Dacca. Gaub’ati, Rajshahi, Burdwan. Hoopin' 
and Chittagong are also centres worthy of mention. I doubt tho prnotical'' 
of establishing more than one good university in Bengal in tho immediate 11 
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Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) Some of us are of opinion that the Dacca University scheme might advantageously 
bo dropped. But it is unanimously' agreod that, if the scheme bo proceeded with, 
the University should Btart with the Dacca College,, the Jagannath College, o 
medical college, an engineering college,^ an agricultural college, and a technolo- 
gical institute (with laboratories and model plant, something like Pratt’s Insti- 
tute in the United States of America) all fully equipped. 

It is also our unanimous opinion that there should bo no collego for tho well-to- 
do. The other proposed colleges might come later. i 
(ii) Small teaching universities in such centres ns Sylhet, Gauliati, Mymensingh, Barisai, 
Rajshahi, Comilla, and Banknra. 

N.B . — There is strong opposition to tho establishment of such small universities. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindba Chandba. 

(i) I had already occasion to express my views supporting the creation of a new univers- 
ity at Dacca. I think oil colleges in Eastern Bengal might be affiliated 
thereto. In addition to that of law, a faculty of trade, commerce, industry, and 
technology should be added to the Dacca University. I am not in favour <1 
special schools and colleges for tho educational interests of the well-to-do classes. 

(Remedies are suggested in answer to Question 16.) 


' Ne0QI, Dr. P. 

(i) and (ii) It is admitted on all hands that the Calcutta University has become 
extremely unwieldy on account of its jurisdiction extending over "several pro- 
vinces. Fortunately, the area of its jurisdiction has oommenced to decrease. 
The province of Bihar and Orissa has got its university. Burma will got bar 
own university, as she should have, in the very neor future. Assam may hove 
to wait longer, but it is natural to expect that when education makes greater 
progress in Assam she shall have her university at Gauhati suited to her own 
peculiar needs. The Dacca University will be a new experiment in tho direc- 
tion of establishing a residential and teaohing university. Northern Bengal 
in-course of time may claim a separate university at Rajshahi of the dual typo 
(teaching and federal) like the Patna University, but would do well to continue 
at present under the jurisdiction' of the Calcutta University. Some people scorn 
to be very much afraid at the prospect of the decrease of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Colon tta University, but they forget that that is really a 
Compliment to the educational advancement of the country. In the aaso of the 
foundation Of new universities the dictum should he “ tho more the merrier' 1 
as now centres of advanced thought and teaching would thereby spring up in 
different ports of the country. " r 

• - " 

Neut, Rev. Rather .A. 

‘ * V 

(i) An far as the Daeca University schemo provides for a university “ of tho tcachini 
and residential, and not of tho federal, type,” and is to bo *’ a self-containc 
organism unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of tho oity,” it is i 
schemo worthy of every support. But its estimated cost is prohibitive ; at al 
events it could not bo repeated at otlior centres. A capital expenditure o 
Bs. 60,00,776 and recurring charges estimated at Rs. 12,98,716 seem to mako i 
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an Utopian dream which may ho realisable in one case, bet utterly impossible in 
more than one or two. Of course, it romains to be seen how far it would ho 
advisable to start the scheme on a modest scale, reducing either the plans, as far 
as possible, of the different colleges, or the number of faculties — as a beginning. 
For instance, the colleges for women and for well-to-do clasps might well wait- 
till the new University on a reduced scale extends and achieves all the expected 
success. In a democratic ago like ours it looks somewhat odd to hear about a 
college for well-to-do classes. Would not these clames bo all the better for 
mixing with the plebeians ? 

In a scheme for a thoroughly reformed kind of university I was surprised to find 
the mistaken notion acted upon that “ the first two years of university study 
should be designed to carry general education to a point which will enable the- 
student to embark on a course of higher university training”. It stands to- 
reason that no student should enter the University except ho be able to embark, 
or rather to start, without further delay,' on a course of higher university 
training. To enable him to do this is the work of the school, not of the Uni- 
versity. That this proceeding is not followed in the Calcutta University does not 
render it less rational. 

In my opinion, if the new Dacca University admits to its courses students: 
whose “ initial attainments are poor” it will repeat the mistake which makes 
the Calcutta University a permanent failure, notwithstanding all the earnest 
attempts at reform. That class of university students is directly in the way of 
genuine university teaching, and is responsible for the lowering of the standard 
of examinations. It constitutes the class of “ poor innocents ” whom examiners, 
imbued with a'truo sense of their duty, “ slaughter,” and over whom a certain, 
press sheds annually crocodile tears and rouses “ universal ” sympathy. 


Peake, C. W. 

(ij I wag a member of the committee appointed to draw np the Dacca University 
scheme and was put on special duty with Mr. Archbold of the Dacca College to- 
assist the president in writing the report. I was mainly interested in that- 
portion of the report which deals with the organisation of science teaching. 
The task before us, at least as it appeared to me, was to draw up a scheme for 
an agency to toko over the varied activities of the Calcutta University in Eastern 
Bengal, rather than to devise an ideal university. If there is any possibility of 
the creation of a board to take control of secondary education I am unhesi- 
tatingly of opinion that the scheme should be modified to meet the altered 
conditions. I consider it important that it should be made a self-contained 
University without any institutions outside Dacca associated with it above 
the intermediate stage. Generally, I remain in agreement with the recommend- 
ations of the committee for the organisation of the courses above the inter- 
mediate stage except thdt, possibly, I should reduce the estimate of the number 
of lectures to be given to the students and to be allotted to each professor- 
Tho estimate, I may remark, was not drawn up to ho binding in any way on 
the University, but merely to assist the committee in coming to some- 
conclusion as to the probable strength and annual cost of the Staff- 


People’s Association, Dacca. ' 

(i) The association is decidedly against the proposed faculty of Islamic studies, with 
special rights and privileges to be conferred upon Muslim students. An insti- 
tion of this kind will frustrate the object of the corporate life which is sought to be 
fostered in a residential university. Special privileges given to one class are 
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unfair to tho just rights of others. Tho university careers of young men ought 
not to bo commenced with a sense of special privileges. Students of other 
communities who will not enjoy the' privileges will, on the other hand, enter the 
threshold of the University with a sense of inferiority in comparison with tho 
students of the privileged class. This, the association begs leave to impress upon 
the Commissioners, will lend to consequences which will not only he undesirable 
to either of the communities, hut will be disastrous to the common weal and tho 
advancement of the conntry. The speech of the Hon’blo Xawah Sycd Xawabaly 
Chnudhury in the Imperial Council claims special consideration for his community. 
The association strongly deprecates this claim, and begs to point out that, if the 
proposed Dacca University he established with this object in view, it will be a 
highly unpopular institution. 

Por reasons stated above the association docs not nlso support tho establishment 
of a Muhammadan college. On the other hand, my association begs leave to 
suggest that encouragement to Muslim students may best bo given by afford- 
ing them good facilities of admission to colleges, by giving them special scholar- 
ships and by establishing hostels of a cheaper type. 

With regard to these and other matters dealt until in tho report of tho Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee the association submitted a noto of objection to tho Govern- 
ment of Bengal letter, dated the 14th Febuary, 1913, a copy of which is appended 

, herewith, and now begs to add that tho control of tho University should he in 
non-official hands — and should ho autonomous throughout. 

In an interview which the president and tho secretary of tho Association had tho 
honour of obtaining with tho members of the Calcutta University Commission 
nt Daccn, they understood from tho questions put by tho members of the Uni- 
versity Commission tlint the Dnecn University should he of tho most modem 
English type, i.e., there should ho no separate colleges under the University, the 
University teaching all tho different subjects through expert professors incieli 
subject. The Association lias no objection to this, nnd would wclcomo it. But 
in this connection it begs leave to urgo tbnt there should bo no limit of number 
in tilts University. 

From the question put by one of tho members of tho Commission then it appeared that 
the entry into the University — should not he by tho matriculation examination 
as nt present, bnt by tho intermediate examination. To this nlso my associa- 
tion 1 ms-no objection, provided Government will stnrt three or nt least two-second 
grade colleges nt Dacca to train the students after tho matriculation examin- 
ation, or allow somo such privnto colleges to bo started on tho model of the one es- 
tablished by Government, nnd provided Government will benr the oxpenscs of 
laboratories in such private colleges. 

Lnstly, Government should allow privnto school proprietors nnd authorities to 
hnve the two tipper classes attached to their schools, nnd no security should be 
demanded (ns is done nt present) for keeping up tho classes for nil time or for a , 
definite number of years. 

There is a small difference of opinion ns to tho proposed University of Dacca being 
both residential nnd federal. The association prefers making tho Dacca Uni- 
versity teaching and residential, with feeder institutions under its control as to 
the training, culture, nnd discipline of students. 

Regarding tho jurisdiction of tho Dacca University, as suggested in tho hypothe- 
tical case and question put, my association begs to suggest that this University 
should have full eonlrol over tlio mode of training in the second-grade colleges 
and high schools in this city nnd district of Dacca, as theso will he tho feeders 
of the University. If any, or nil colleges in the other districts comprising the 
Dacca division, or of any district in East Bengal, wnnt to he affiliated (o the Dacca 
University this may ho allowed under certain rules nnd regulations to ho con- 
sidered nnd approved by the Dacca University authorities. There may bo some 
students in the high schools of this city nnd district of Dacca who would join 
6omo college under the Calcutta University, such students should be allowed 
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to pass the matriculation,' and even the intermediate, examination as recognised 
by the Calcutta University. All other students must pass the matriculation 
and the intermediate examinations as prescribed by the Dacca University. 

The association is hot in favour of the establishment of a small university at Dacca > 
even at the start such as was sketched in the lately published Press communique 
of the Government of Bengal. 


APPENDIX. 

Dated Dacca, the 13th February, 1913. - 

From — Babu Sarat Chandra. Chaxravartx, Honorary Secretary, People’s- 
Association, 'Dacca, 

To— The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Kerr, C.I.E., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

I have been desired by the committee of the People’s Association, Dacca, to 
submit the following criticisms on the proposals contained in the report of the 
Dacca University Committee for the consideration of His Excellency the Governor 
in Council: — * 

The Dacca University Committee have in the concluding lineB of chapter I of 
its report very rightly remarked that a university “ must be an institution in which 
a true education can be obtained— the training of the mind, body, and character; 
the result — not a book, but a man.’’ It need hardly be said that the committee of 
my association warmly welcomes a university which may realise such a high ideal. 
It, however, appears to the committee of my association, that some of the recom- 
mendations contained in the report would, if carried out, defeat the noble object of a 
residential university. 

Islamic studies and the Muhammadan College. 

The development of a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship _ are the 
principal aims of a residential university. The two great communities, the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, constitute the bulk of the population of this country, 
and it has been the persistent anxiety, both of tho Government and the leaders of 
the people alike, to secure the utmost friendliness between the two communities. 
It can fairly be urged that the character, ideas, and sentiments of a people are 
largely moulded by the education they receive. The opinion of a community, again, 
is mainly influenced by that of its educated section. The proposed University, it 
is expected, would call to its fold the best youths of both the communities of this 
part of the country and if, during the best period of the seed-time of their life 
they are put together, inspired by the same ideals, toiling for the same ordeals, 
receiving instruction at the feet of the same professors, walking hand in hand 
throughout their university life, it is but nstural that, under such circumstances, 
they would take to each other more and more kindly and many well-cemented . 
friendships would be formed which would be of incalculable benefit to both the 
communities in after life. , 

My committee view with regret that the University Committee absolutely lost 
sight of the above facts while recommending the establishment of a Muhammadan 
college. Such a college will necessarily render the lives of Muhammadan boys, to a 
great extent, exclusive amongst themselves. Nobody ought to grudge them the 
study of Islamic subjects, for which very efficient professors may be appointed, 
and these may be studied as optional branches and one or two ohairs may bo founded 1 
for post-graduate studies in Islamio subjects. It is highly undesirable to have a. lower 
standard of qualification for the graduates of the Muhammadan College, both in the 
interests of Muhammadans themselves and the community at large and to put the 
University hall-marks in the shape of B.I.’s, M.I.’s, and D.I.'s on them, to artificially 
prop them up on the same level with other graduates in the matter of Government 
service and in the legal profession. 

My association fully appreciate the anxiety on the part of Government and the- 
members of the Dacca University Committee to give special scholarships to, - or to 
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provide separate and suitable boarding-houses for, Muhammadan boys; my committee 
do not see their way to support the arrangement to give them opportunities to obtain 
cheap degrees with a view to enable them' to enter into Government service or study 
for the professions. 

In the opinion of the committee of my association the whole scheme for Islamic, 
studies, as contained in the report, is subject to grave objections. The oriental 
branch of Islamic studies may, with great advantage, be left to the Madrassah 
system now in vogue. It may be improved by securing the services of eminent 
professors and teachers and recasting the curricula now in existence. The proposal 
to attach the oriental branch to an arts college will not give stimulus to the studies 
in the former, whereas the establishment of a separate arts college, especially for 
Muhammadan boys, would deprive them of the advantage derived from healthy com- x 
petition and__ constant association with boys of other communities. My association 
have heard ‘it expressed by eminent and educated members of the Muhammadan 
community, that the isolation of Muhammnndan boys from the boyB of other commun- 
■ ities in their ideals and modes of study under the proposed soheme would be highly 
.detrimental to their mental and moral development and stand in their way of becoming 
good citizens : it would make them sectarian and biassed. 

My committee respectfully suggest that the idea of establishing a separate arts 
college, prescribing separate cofose of studies for Muhammadan students and 
conferring upon them separate degrees ought to be given up. A properly constructed 
hostel and granting of stipends on liberal scales aSd free studentships are all that are 
wanted to give further stimulus to Muhammadan students, who have already realised 
the necessity of higher education. The figures quoted on page 159 of the report 
would support this view. 

College for well-to-do classes. 

My committee have already expressed above their views with respect to a separate 
Muhammadan college. The grounds urged there as destructive to thq corporate life 
amongst the students of the University apply with equal force to this college also. 
My committee are not aware of any suoh institution in any other part of the world. 

If the youths of this class are efficient enough to stand the University test the aris 
college would meet their needs. If they do not come up to that level the University 
can hardly take care of them by establishing a separate college. If these youths seek 
to have more comfortable arrangements made for them at their own cost that may 
very well be done by starting a separate hostel for them. If they do not feel strong 
enough to combat for the University degrees they may be permitted to have the 
benefit of the Ieotnres as ex-students, and even special classes may be arranged for 
them to instruct them in special subjects indicated in the report. Another serious 
objection which the committee of my association beg to urge is that the general revenue 
of the country should not be charged for the establishment and upkeep of suoh a 
college which is rather a luxury for the rich. If the so-called well-to-do classes like 
to have suoh a luxury they should themselves endow it from their own big purse. The 
proposed utilisation of landlords’ fees which have already lapsed, or might hereafter 
lapse, to the State for this purpose is liable to the objection that a large part of it was, 
and will be, the share of smaller landlord proprietors who cannot expect io derive 
any benefit from the proposed college. If the State be inclined to part with it it 
should be spent on objects such as rural sanitation and water-supply in which the 
whole communities will participate. For all these reasons my committee cannot afford , 
to lend their support to the establishment of such a college. 

Medicine. 

The Calcutta Medical College is quite inadequate to' cope with the growing 
number of students who want to pursuo medical studies. The provision made in the 
report under consideration for only 50 students a year appear to my committee 
to be insufficient. Their admission to the Calcutta Medical College will depend 
upon the vacancies occurring there. For these and other reasons my oomroitteo 
are of opinion that provision should be made to establish a thoroughly-equipped 
medical college at Dacca. The want of an up-to-date hospital may bo urged against 
the establishment of such a college in Dacca, but the location of the proposed King 
Edward Memorial Hospital in close proximity to the college would remove the want. 
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This would render unnecessary the contemplated dismantling of the present Mitford 
Hospital buildings. 

Engineering College. 

My committee welcome the proposed engineering college at Dacca. This would be . 
the only cellego of the kind available for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Burma and, 
as such, it is espeoted that from year to year there will be an increasing influx 
of engineering students into this college. It is, therefore, apprehended that the 
proposed accommodation for CO students only will fall far short of the actual 
requirements. My committee, in this connection, beg further to recommend that an 
•efficient technological branch be also provided for in connection with this college as 
it is not at all likely that a Technological Institute at Calcutta would meet the 
demands on this head, of these provinces. 

-Agriculture. 

The committee of my association fail to see why there is no provision in the 
University for tho establishment of an agricultural college. The soil of Eastern 
Bengal is very fertile, and tho principal occupation of the vast majority of the 
people is agriculture. Owing to the wnnt of scientific knowledge the poople still 
take to the most primitive ways. But, having regard to the high price of food- - 
grains, it is highly desirable to develop the agricultural resources of the country 
and, therefore, the establishment of on agricultural college is highly desirable to 
impart Ecientifio training in this subject. 

Bengali. 

My committee view with serious anxiety the recommendation of the University 
Committee in connection with models of Bengali style. The Bengali language is 
essentially Hindu in its spirit and its literature — the production of Hindu writers 
ior centuries— -has mainly been inspired by Sanskrit. Although it has made great 
progress under British rule its character throughout has remained unaltered. The 
writers of Bengali literature have enriched it by ideas drawn from European and 
other Asiatic sources aud considerable addition has been made to its vocabulary 
by coming new terms to give adequate expression to those novel ideas without in 
any way affecting the character and tho purity of tho language itself and, if need 
bo, further new terms may bo easily coined. Any attempt to change its character 
by introducing into the language non-Bengali words would altogether destroy its 
beauty and obstruct its further healthy growth. Tho language, as spoken through- 
out tho various districts in Bengal by different classes of people, no doubt varies 
and bos its provincialisms, but the literature has maintained tho same uniform 
standard throughout. Even Muhnmmadan writers have written in chaste Bengali 
works containing Muhammadan ideas. The committee of my association nre aware 
of the recent attempts made in Eastern Bongal to produce such school books ns are 
indicated in the report at page 81. The result has been a largo influx of indifferent 
books the style of which is simply intolerable and guito un-Bengali jin its character. 
My committee do not see the least justification for the recommendation in.tho report 
regarding the models of tho Bengali stylo and aro afraid that it was quite beyond 
the scope of the functions of tho University Committee to make such a recommend- 
ation. "Without meaning any disrespect to the said committee it may fairly he said 
that, if any authoritative verdict is desired in the matter of tho model of the Bengali 
style, It ought to proceed from persons who have devoted their lives to tho study 
and the enrichment of Bengali literature. It would not be at all wise to make any 
attempt to change the natural growth of tho literature of Bengal by an arbitrary 
mandate of the University Committee. Tho entire population of the province, except 
-perhaps a few enthusiasts, would strongly deprecate any such unwise polioy. 

Sanskrit. 

It is most unfortunate that the University Committee liaro not seen thoir way 
to encourage the higher study of Sanskrit literature and Hindu philosophy and theology. 
Bikrampur in the district of Dacca has been the Beat of Sanskrit learning from very 
ancient times. Tho indigenous tols throughout tho country have gradually dwindled 
away as their professors could no Iongor maintain them owing t<5 poverty. My com- 
mittee beg to recommond that the claims of higher study in Sanskrit may bo adequately 
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recognised by establishing two chairs for tho post-graduate study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, respectively. 

Law. 

In the opinion of my committee the number of students fo be taught in the 
Dacca Law College should bo increased from 180 .to 250. 

Residential system. ^ 

The residential system proposed to bo introduced is too costly even for the 
average man of means to put his children into residence without greatly curtailing 
his other necessary expenditure. There has always been a number of poor students 
in our colleges whose board and lodging havo been found from charitably disposed 
persons, or who maintain tbemscfves by fees obtained by teaching young boys at 
homo; some of the very best graduates of the Calcutta University have come from, 
such a class. It would bo a great loss to society and to such students if they are 
debarred from entering the university owing to their poverty. My committee, 
therefore, suggest that the rules may be so far relaxed as to admit such students into- 
the University in the same way ns has been provided for in 'the case of poor Muham- 
madan students at page 71 of tho report. 

Administration, 

It goes without saying that there is practically no place for Indians in the Indian 
Educational Service. In the convocation and tho council of tho proposed University 
there is practically no room for Indian professors as junior and assistant professors- 
havo been excluded therefrom in a body. No provision has been mado for tho 
employment of n provincial service man to a senior professorship however highly 
qualified he may be. Under tho proposed rules oven a professor of Dr. P. 0. Bay’s 
attainments will have no place in the council or the convocation. This arrangement, 
my committee apprehend, will have the effect of accentuating race distinction and 
may lead to dissatisfaction amongst the Indian staff, and such a feeling in the mind 
of Indian professors may affect the harmonious development of university life. My 
committeo, therefore, beg to Buggest that tho rules in this respect may be amended 
so far ns to admit some of the Indian professors to the convocation and tho council 1 
to take their stand side by side with their European brother professors. 

As regards tho electorate for Muhammadan graduates in the convocation my com- 
mitteo fully endorse the viewe expressed by Dr. Bash Bebary Ghose nt page 175 of 
tho report in tho following terms : — “ Tho proposed separate electorate for Muham- 
madan graduates may lead to a cleavage between them and Hindu graduates, with 
very undesirable results. I nm, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain 
number of memberships for Muhnmmnndnns to bo elected by a mixed electorate.”’ 

It also appears to my committee that in the convocation and the council there 
is no adequate representation of the non-official element. 

The electorate of the University ought to he extended to nil graduates of re- 
quisite standing residing in tho town of Dacca for at least three years before the 
election and who have got their names duly registered in the proposed University. 

The convocation under the proposed Tules has no control over the council. The- 
coiincil is the final arbiter in all executive matters. My committeo are of opinion 
that a right of appeal ought to be reserved to tbe convocation from on order passed 
by the council and the former ought to bo invested with powers of general control over 
tne latter. 

I beg to add that the Hon ’bio Bobu Anandn Chandra Boy, president of my associa- 
tion, being one of the members of the Dacca University Committee, -has not taken any 

S art in tbe discussion of the report by mv comipittee, and the views expressed above- 
o not reflect liis opinion. 


Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) I think that universities could, with advantage, ho established at some centres 
of population within the presidency in the near future. I suggest the following- 
centres in addition to Dacca Kajshahi or Rangpur, and KrishnngaT or 
- ’Berhamptuv 
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Rahim, Tlie-Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

(ij I npprovo generally of tiio schcmo of tho Dacca Univorsity as I beliovo it will tend 
to advance higher education in Bengal along more promising lines. Instead of 
making it an affiliating university, ns suggested by some, tho attempt Bliould 
bo to mako it a largo, self-contained oentro of education. > Tho proposed 
Muhammadan College and tho courso of Islamic studies, ns outlined, will bo 
specially useful in mnldng Western education more popular and more easily 
accessible to Mussalmans, who form tho bulk of tho population of Eastern 
Bengal. If tho special provision of freo scats and scholarships bo found in- 
sufficient there should bo no hesitation in increasing their number for notiling: 
can bo a greater obstruetion to tho general progress of Bengal than that the 
Mussalmans, who form the majority of its population, Bliould not, from 
whatever cause, receive tho full bonolit of i niversity education. 

(ii) I think tho establishment at Dacca of a university, bucIi ns that proposed 
will bo sufficient for tho present ; and, in tho futuro, such colleges hi Bongal 
as are sufficiently developed may bo turned into universities. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) In order to decide wliotlior tho now" sohemo of univorsity education proposed 
at Dacca would provo successful it is necessary to oxamino tho lines on whioli it is- 
proposed to bnso tho administration of tho Univorsity. 

Tho Dacca University Committee definitely stato that “ tho schcmo is bnsed on 
two' principles ; (1) that all receipts should bo credited to Government, and 
that Government should bear, all charges * * * * The Univorsity 
will bo maintained by Government, the members of tho staff will bo govern- 
ment officers, etc.". Further, (2) “ that the control of Govommont over 
the University should bo oxcrciscd directly, and that, in order that Govorn- 

■ ment may bo kept informed ns to its progress and management, the Director 
of Public Instruction should bo appointed tho official visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments. Tho University should correspond 
with Government on all questions, except thoso relating to staff, in which caso 
correspondence should, for tho sake of convoniouco and despatch, bo conducted 
through the Director”. 

I have quoted sufficiently from tho report to show that tho trend of tho recom- 
mendation, both as regards administration and financial control, is to mnko tho 
University a department of Government, In this the Dacca sohemo will 
not afford that degree of freedom to tho University which is necessary for its 
growth and progress. Tho University, ns n corporate body, should bo allowed 
sufficient freedom to grow to its full stnturo with as littlo interforeneo from outside 
agencies ns possiblo. Whilo there is in the scheme this tendency to dwarf tho 
growth of tho University thcra is also in it a disposition to look upon collcgo 
students ns little children in a public school, rather than as responsible youths who 
aro anxious to mako the best of the opportunities nvnilnblo in the Univorsity for 
tho betterment of themselves. Wo rend on page 71 -of tho report that 
students’ residences have to bo provided with “ barred ” windows. The 
suggestion is repugnant to those who behove that tho alumni of tho Univorsity 
should bo allowed sufficient opportunity to fool their responsibilities. Disci- 
plino can, and ought to, bo maintained without any attempt at curtailing the 
individuality of two student at college. 

If tho Dacca Univorsity sohemo wore to provido comparative autonomy, aided by 
Government financial support and privato help, tho residential system would bo 
very valuablo in creating an university ntmosplicro omong snob studonts ns 
aro fortunate enough to belong to tho University. In addition to tho t collogcs 
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included under Midi a tehrma there ought to be aho n prnvkion for tollcci-i 
whleh would 1 m' locnh-d n< ir the Uutvrr. ilv, Imt who * rtuilenla, whil« not really 
Monping to the Umvcr-ity, would fid tin* odvantigu of tmivrr-ily 
i’or it mind he rcnirmliernl tint wont of fund*, qu^.tion* of cv!(j ami otl.-r 
local coutht loin might prriint red tin eh* <m of rtudniti from joining tbs 
Ilium) itr. 

(ii) Jt might Impo ibh* in lli« lie »r future to * tart reid.-nthl unit in it in on the Wi 
inducted nboii* in nrnrn tl»>ditif rnitii i of |npnl itiwi v.iiliin the ( rr 'itUnry, 
One ronlrr rnnlil In- ndvnnt ig-nody In it»d nt or nc'.r ttnj Inlii, winch wail 
r n*i l rid tli • colbyi i in th« lUjdrtlu diti ion •ut*l the CV v li l!< Inr nr.d InrjVfinr 
ih*lnct*. Tin* i'mojuI rfiitrt fliniild he In- \titl i ouiev li«»v in th** Mytr*in.*in»h 
diMrwt, and t til ‘t Vmvn ity )h**uM ««ntnrf tin* colli gel in l)yr\ (ho-iilra then 
whirl! hive lex n inrhnlnl in th« l>i ri eftem'*), tie* college! in Mymenringh uni 
the college* in It.e Barb'd nnd C!itt‘ .gi,*i.t didrlrt-'. 'Jlteoncf tipnlntion lwo-all 
itinhe would b*> th it, in forming tli* l)trr« Unit op i tv orothi-r imivecitl'iin 
the province, tl.nji wont t'aleuU.t Vi.it ocrity ch'iuld not he allow < .1 to rtatvc in 
any way. if iwmey (min pnv..(e tonprei nr from (Sovcmment it available after 
iin cl inn the dt-manils of the ]>n- ent Vnivrr ity th A n, nnd only th**!), rh.uM 
Ml attempt lr> mule to rt in it or univopilie*. 


lUV, .Toot’S ClIAN’DRA. 

• 

I f) Him Inc rcgird to tho critici'in* v.liidv it etc levelled hy the jiuhlir againd the 
Dacca University rehirne 1 onnimt ray it it nth factory in njl re-dwta. TL' 
e-hemp. nt detailed in the Univordty («>mroi*!r«’a report. J*w\et liitl* won for 
Jndiitn culture nnd trie, to tr.wnplant Ik«1»1j* Kurn|H.m r frith it on to an 
Imli m rnrinmnmu, 'Hie printed tad. liei mtMtfrcd, namely, tlm mod'-rniutioi 
of Indian lulltire im Umojiean Imo. Tl.« (’.iluittA Univerrity it entirely an 
e vo tie, ’Hie propo-id Ilwi l’im<r>ity will Ik* tut lo-s an. 
y'ii) Tlicre it room for now univerritic-. hut mme for .timdlij'liratinn of one (yjK*. teach- 
ing the i.im A subjects in the tamo way m.d turning out graduatr-i eimilar in 
body, tnttid, and spirit. In thii comiretir.n. I heg tn «tnt<> that r tmlveraity 
cvi.tiforn jocuty, nnd. n* n roctety it ft eompVx orpinij-n hating tarietH 
fuiu’tmnx tn perform, tu-w umvcrcUi'-i ought to tal.e> up the different q«<«tiorj 
ami try to «mhody the underlying prir.eipl'*. in tin ir ideal. There will lie then 
clivecity in uniter* itv idiw.itiim in the country. Three more unit pretties, in 
ndd'tiun to llwwi* nt D.wra nr.tl Calcutta, may well he e tnlli-ho! in Itingal, it-, 
.at Itnnhiim (or Itirhinmi), Rnuppur, and lliri*.tl. each embodying a dellnite 
Indian mpiirement, nnd tomliirling it o busine** in Bengali. 


Hay, JlAYMATItAN’.Vnt. 

■(i) Onllie imumption that Ihiera <dinll have a n-parnte Umverrity I nm of opinion 
(hat the ambition* teheme ihonld lc given up, that it rliouhl lie eWatilid-eil on 
a Mnnll pc do, nnd tint it Miould bo « rv'-'doitial nnd n piircly loralited Univers- 
ity. 

*(ii} Xo new university can he cMnblbhrd in nny other rentn* in Bengal nt th« present 
time: — 

(eil I do not know- of nny other jtlneo in Bengal wlio-o crlueational activities justify 
tho cMnhlidnnent of n aejwatP nniveivity. 

(6) Any money Hint thp Government ran now ajiire in Pue^innttoM should be utilised 
"for the present need* nnd tho p-cmi'- Unction of the Calcutta University. 

(e) At the prerent time, it is impo'dldr to have a puflieient number of seholars to 
. build up n new imiveri-ity ; foreign pcholars rnmiot he had during tho war 

and tho Indian scholars nrniLablo for the purpose nro almost exhausted. 
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Eat, Raja Peamada Nath. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that a largo number of students now scoks university 
education I would certainly advocate tho creation of separate universities, t'.e., 
one for Calcutta and West Bengal, one for East Bengal, with its headquarters at 
Dacca, and one for North Bengal at Rajshabi, if I cou’d get the assurance that the 
standard of teaching and examination in all the three universities would bo the 
same and that there would bo special facilities for special training in agriculture 
and technology in particular areas. Otherwise, it would bo disadvantageous for 
any college to bo dissociated from the University, in which tho best of the 
Calcutta colleges will bo included. 


Bay, Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) I do not think that universities can, with advantage, be established at other 
centres at present. 


Eichardson, Thomas H. 

(i) I think tho mixing together of various classes of students is fundamental to the 

idea of a university, and that the isolation of Muhammadan, professional, and 
well-to-do students is a mistake. I see no good reason why a student taking 
up a professional course should leave his college when all colleges of the 
University are close together. The staff of a professional school or faculty should 
be independent of any college and tho head of it should be of at least equal 
standing to the head of a college, but it is unnecessary to isolate his students 
to give him this standing. Better messes and better housing are all that the 
woll-to-do classes require. These oould bo got by providing special hostels, and 
do not require a special college. Tho same applies to Muhammadan 
students. 

* 

' If it is finally deoided to transfer the B,E. classes from Sibpur to Dacca it should 
ho madtf possible for tho second year students to graduate B.A. on passing the 
B.A. examination in English and a vernacular, in addition to passing the second 
year engineering examination in mathematics 'and science. They are of B.A. 
standing, and tho I.E. mathematics and science are fully up to the B.A. standard. 
Disposal of byo-products is a very important matter — this would help. 

I would leave tho matriculation standard to each college to settle for itself. 

(ii) Certainly not at present ; it will be hard enough to find funds to start one 

residential university. 


Eoy, Muntndranath. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should include the best ideals of English life to 
impress upon students tho best things in English academic life. Its scope 
should be limited, and it should principally aim at an -academic corporate life 
where the best that English life and education can give may he demonstrated* 
so that the false notions about English ideals and life may disappear. The aim 
should be the turning out of really useful men and good citizens. 
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Eoy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) I read tho Dacca University report when it was published. Ab far as I remem- 
ber it I would liko to make tho following suggestions : — 

(a) The first proposal for creating a university at Dacca, with medical nnd engineer- 
ing colleges, should bo adopted. An objection may bo raised that there bein’ 
no mills and factories at Dacca, engineering training will not he successful 
But thcro is a railway workshop at Dacca, and there are some minor mills 
both at Dacca and Narayanganj. When necessary, students may bo 
taken to tho other centres during their recess period for practical trainiog. 
Thcro is a comparatively big hospital at Dacca, which is second ta Calcutta, 
and it is being improved daily. Medical training can safely bo given there, 
with a little increment in tho cost. 

(l>) It is not dosirablo to establish a sectarian college for giving degrees, with a love 1 
standard of studies. 

(c) Students living with their parents or proper guardinnB should not he compelled 
to live in tho University hoarding. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Rath. 

(i) Yes ; I havo studied tho Dacca University scheme. I do not liko tho idea of a 

college for women and tho Muhammadan College. 

I do not think that there is any need for a university at Dneon. Thcro may 
be established ono or two largo colleges for teaching the arts and science 
courses of tho University of Caloutta. 

There should be a medical, but not an engineering, college. 

(ii) Universities on tho lines of tlio Dacca scheme could not he established at any 

other Centro of population in tho presidency at tho present time. Whether 
such univertics could bo established within tho presidency in the future 
will depend upon the progress of education in tho country. Bcrhnmpur, 
in tho district of Murshidabad, may hereafter bo a centra where a university 
may bo established. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(i) I think that certain points in tho Dacca University scheme aro decidedly retrograde* 

in nature. I would particularly mention the idea of founding a college for tho 
well-to-do dosses. If the idea bo realised I fear weshalljbe importing a freshevil 
into the educational fabric of India, a country which has already enough 
class differences. For tho some reason, I oppose the idea of sectarian colleges. 

I would also add tlmt very meagre provision has been made in the scheme for 
scientific, medical, nnd engineering education. Adequate provision has not* 
been made for tho proper representation of non- official public opinion in the 
administration of the University. ' 

(ii) Personally, I would like universities to spring up at Dacca, Rajshahi, Chittagong,- 

and Gauhati. But I would strongly oppose the establishment of such “ Fnequires ” 
institutions ns are recommended in the Dacca University scheme. If a uni- 
versity is to be established at all it must be on tho lines of the reformed Calcutta 
University. At the present time, Dacca, with its deserted pile of buildings 
constructed for the use of the now defunot Eastern Bengal and Assam Govern- 
ment, offers tbe best ground for experimentation on this line. 
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Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) The proposed Dacca University does not differ materially from the present 
Calcutta University except in the matter of residence. It does not satisfy the 
conditions for ideal university training laid down under in question 2. 

■(ii) There is not a sufficiency of resources for the creation of a large number of really 
good . universities. There should be one university in Calcutta for the present 
and, if it proves successful, and turns out a sufficient number of first-class 
scholars of recognised standing, other universities may be founded with the help 
of those men. At the present time, the pressing need of the country is not 
/ so much more universities, as industrial and commercial education. Boom 
for the growing number of pupils at the universities should be found by the multi- 
plication of technical institutions. 


Sapru, Tho Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

• 

(ii) While I am unable to say anything with regard to the Dacca University scheme I am 
generally in favour of unitary or teaching universities. In my own provinces 
I should like such universities to be established at two more centres, viz., Agra 
and Lucknow, which, having regard to the number of colleges already existing 
there, will lend themselves easily to being formed into teaching universities. If, 
at the same time, a university is established for the Central Provinces, it will 
leave the Allahabad University to deal with such outlying colleges as the Meerut 
College and the Bareilly College and a few other colleges in Rajputana. I am 
not referring to the M. A.-0. College at' Aligarh as I expect it will soon grow into 
a university. There are certain colleges in the Indian States which are also within 
the jurisdiction'of the Allahabad University and they will continue to be so until 
those States choose to establish a university or universities for themselves. 
I should like the Allahabad University to be both a federal and a teaching uni- 
versity. It will be a federal University with respect to these outlying colleges 
which, in my opinion, should continue to exist and a teaching University with 
regard to the colleges existing in Allahabad. It will have dual jurisdiction. 
On its foderal side it will be less efficient than on its teaching side but, in the present 
circumstances, it seems to me unavoidable. 


Sarkar, Gopae Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of another university at Dacca is necessary, provided there 

is no lowering of standards. The local demands for this University will 
be best met by establishing (a) a medical college, (b) an engineering college, 
(c) an agricultural college, and (d) an arts college for Muhammadans, in 
addition to the three existing colleges in the town. 

(ii) The establishment of new universities on other lines and not on the lines 

of the Dacca scheme, at such centres as Esjshahi and Krishnagar is 
desirable. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

(ii) There should he at least one university for each linguistic area. The type of 
residential and teaching universities should bo encouraged in large centres 
but, for many years to come, the existing type would continue to govern 
mofussil institutions until they evolved into university centres. 
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Sastri, Rai Rajentjra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The only remark which I would |i|;o to make in connection with the Dacca 

University scheme is that lh«* includon of Id. -utile Mudiei ns n distinct depart- 
mentof the Univer-ity, co-ordinate with nets and rcb-nce, is hardly justified tj 
thpir Importnncn ns nn instrument of culture, tlie mom rons no such concc-i-ion 
has been show n to Swkrit rtudios. A college for the well-to-do eks-ej t» 
embodied in the rrhetnc, is n1»n open to rrriotii oltjection, 

(ii) I nm not in favour of multiplying denominational unlvcrsitie*. and I fail to fee 

wlmt useful pnrpo*e can lie served by tlio creation of such universities in import- 
nut centres of population. 


Sayikd, Alt dull ah Abu. % 

To my mind a university should bn es-ont tally n teaching win and, nt l>c=t, ineinde 
thorn institutions whit'll it can cUmthely rout ml, nnd should maintain n uniform standard 
of teaching and afford fneiUtie* for investigation and tv-catch to the* inmates of nil the 
institutions included in it. Tiure cannot tie much objection, should the area of the- 
university lie reasonably limited, if nuy particular institution within n university 
emphasise on a partieuiar department of knowledge, TJte Dacca University reheme, 
though decidedly an improvement over the huge federat eydein of tlteCnteuUa University, 
lays undue stress on the residential system, the full lienefit* of which are difficult to l>c rea- 
lised in Bengal. The social nud religions prejudices w hirlx nt ill permeate 1 1 rongly the current 
life of Bengal, will. 1 nm nfrotd, nrutralbe the advantage* whicli n residential type of 
university h expected to ofier to its nlnmni, nnd I think that the denominational type of 
colleges within n rr-identwl university will hinder its grow th ns an organic whole. 
Personally, I would like to ace one •ho-itei nt least w ithin enrh a university open to 
inmates of nil castes anti creeds, with n common arrangement for them, entirely subor- 
dinating sectional consideration*. Full mlvnutngis of n residential syitcin can thus be 
belter rcali-ed, and 1 believe a fair numbtr of thee who are mo ,1 influenced by 
current libernl and democratic idea* would join such a hostel. 

The present number of widely renttered c allege* affiliated to the Calcutta University 
is unque*t ionnblv so great tliat it emmot be i ffieiently rontrolh d } much lc .s wdl it allow 
us to realise the ideal of n university with it* colleges as nn organised unit in itself. 
Hence, n number of universities approximating to the Dacca type should be created 
nnd thi* breaking up of the prvonl unwieldy jurisdiction of the Cnleutta University 
should proceed grmlunlly, starting with a turner; it y each in Assam oml Burma and 
three in Bengal, including the existing University. The important college* at convenient 
centres* should form tlie nucleus of such n University and, if it bo decided to create new 
universities,! must* add that it should be orenni ed on purely educational and 
academical grounds, nnd jiolitienl reasons should not bo allowed to determine it* future 
development. That which is likely to create n high intoHi-efual ntmo*phere, gradually 
budding up n tradition peculiarly its ovn of which its alumni may be justly proud* 
must bo scrupulously insisted upon. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

(ii) X believe in decentralisation, i.t., in the gradual appearance of n multi-central 
configuration within n uni-central body or system — I do not bclioro In tlio 
o-ecntral or the cc-centric. Tlio principle of groups as a principle of social 
constitution implies the establishment of the group-ecnlro in its proper place. 
Tko University of Calcutta is that group-centre to-day for the educational system 
in Bengal and, until it is established secure in health and vigour, wo must bo- 
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careful to see that wo do not deplete its vitality or make it anremio, with 
the result of starving the wliolo system and bringing on a general collapse. 
The dearth of resources which prevents the expansion of the central University in 
so many ways makes me hesitate when the' talk turn son the establishment of a 
university in every important district town in the near future. 

Subject to these conditions, I believe in- the genius and tradition of a real zone 
or milieu of culture expressing itself in an academy. And, for aught I know 
Dacca, as the Eastern capital, may possess (I believe 'she does possess) an 
individuality which is worth preserving and expressing as a separate accent, 
or tone in the articulation of Bengal’s message to the world. A college of 
Islamic culture is certainly a reasonable ambition for Dacca, also a separate - 
Sahitya Parishad (Academy of Bengali Literature). Similarly Nadia and 
Yikrampur have classic traditions. The jute-growing or the coal and iron 
districts, in the same way, may ‘develop colleges for textile, metallurgical, or 
mining industries in the near future. But a university is a universal school, 
and it would be idle to squander our limited resources, material as well as 
moral, on any parochial or provincial (as opposed to a national) institution 
miscalled a university. Nothing would more injure Dacca’s own progressive- 
development at this foetal stage than to cut the umbilical cord which enables 
her to draw nourishment from the mother. 


Sen, A.tul Chandra. 

A 

(i) The Dacca University scheme provides for a number of arts and scionco colleges, 

a Muhammadan collcgo, an engineering college, and a collcgo for the well-to-do- 
classes. Tho colleges are to bo residential institutions. 

I am against all denominational colleges. Muhammadans might press for a 
Muhammadan college, but tho disadvantages will, I believe, far outweigh tho 
advantages accruing therefrom. The same remark applies to the college for well- 
to-do classes. 

Then, tho Dacca University scheme provides for a completely residential university. 
But, in my opinion, one or two colleges may be left in tho heart of the town, 
which may be attended by boys living with their parents and guardians. Next 
some external colleges may well be affiliated to the Dacca University, viz., tho 
Chittagong College, tho M. C. Collego at Sylhet, and tho B. M. College at 
Barisal. 

(ii) Another university of this typo should bo established in North Bengal — either 

at Rangpur or Rajshalii. Rangpur may bo selected as tho centre of a university, 
with two external colleges — one at Bajshahi and tho other at Gauhati. 


, Sen, B. M. 

(i) The Dacca University Committee drew up an ambitious scheme for making the town 

a centro of learning. It proposed, among other things, to bring over men of 
European reputation as professors who would set the intellectual tone of tho- 
University. It is anticipated that some difficulty, financial or otherwise, 
might stand in -the way of its realisation. I. am not aware if Government 
has made any definite pronouncement on the scheme. But, if tho existing' 
colleges bo glorified into a university without the addition of a sufficient 
number of men of the typo indicated, I, for one, would prefer not to have it at 
'all. Tho University professors ought to be men of the type of junior fellowB at 
Cambridge or Oxford at least — men who have given distinct promise of original 
work. 

(ii) As regards the establishment of universities at other centres of population I do- 

not think it desirable to have them where there is no strong body of men> 
of culture and abilities. 
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Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

(i) The principle of having a residential teaching university is approved. But, 
boforo starting others, the success of the Dacca scheme should bo awaited. The 
future ideal should bo to have as many universities as there is a demand for. 
The likely places for future teaching universities ore Berhampur, Rajshahi, 
Chittagong, Bankura, and Barisal. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

(i) Dacca is behind Calcutta in intellectual resources, and cannot claim to have a 
teaching university. Effect may bo given to the*Dacca University sohome as an 
experiment. The Univorsity should be a residential, and not a federal, one ; and 
the courses of study should bo of the same standard as those of Caloutto. 
Under tho present conditions, it would ontnil enormous cost and initial outlay 
to found institutions at Dacoa like the Civil Engineering College at Sibpnr ortho 
Medical College in this city, nor can Dncoa be tho Beat of a technological 
institute. But nn agricultural collego may, .with g-ent advantage, ho founded 
in that city. 

Again, there should bo ono post-grndunto institution in arts and sciences for both 
tho universities as it is not possible, at present, for a duplication of tho 
requirements of a good post-graduato collego. Tho University should be 
founded on non-scatarinn lines like thoso of Calcutta and Patna. 

As a teaching corporation tho Calcutta University is still in its infancy, and 
requires every enoourngement for its growth and expansion. Tho young plant 
is likely to suffer for want of sustenance if half the province is taken away 
from its jurisdiction, as privnto benefactions and requisite Government aid are 
not forthcoming. A division of the University into halves in tho present state 
of things will weaken' both, nrid will bo seriously detrimental to tho cause of 
higher education in this province, if tho proposed University is at once given 
a fodoral oharaotcr. 

I do not think that there are any other places within this presidency fit to bo 
centres of intellectual culture at present. But technical high sohools may be 
conveniently established at the various divisional centres corresponding to tho 
faculties of tho University teaching such subjects as architecture, building (civil 
engineering), machinery, chemistry, mining, etc. 

I should further suggest that, in each division of tho province at least, thoro should 
bo a well-equipped first-grade college which should specialise mainly in subjects 
suited to local conditions so that it might develop, in process of time, into a 
University competent to givo tho highest training in spocial subjeots. 


Sen, Kai Boiktjnt Kath, Bahadur. 

<(ii) Universities, however desirable at other centres of population within the presidency, 
cannot ho established with advantage at present. Difficulty in filling up the 
office of the vice-chancollor and of firianco would bo very great though, after a 
quarter of a century, the difficulties might bo surmounted and, as a tentative 
measure, experiments might he mode at Berhampur in the district of Murshidabad 
and at Ramporo Boalia in tho district 'of Rajshahi. 
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The University Problem. 

(Reprinted from the Herald_o/ August 8, 1916.) 

The proposal to establish a university at Dacca, the second capital of Bengal, naturally 
raises some very important points and it can be properly judged only by a deep study 
of the whole matter. There ore very strong obstacles to a dispassionate study of the 
scheme. The dramatic way in which the scheme was announced, itB parochialism, 
and the great departure from the principle followed in the past, which the scheme signi- 
fies, all stand in the way of our taking a true measure of the proposal. The points 
which arise and demand solution fall more or less uithin one of the two main divisions. 

' People would naturally want to know why was it decided to establish a second uni- 
versity in Bengal, and they would enquire why this University was decided to be cstat 
lished in Dacca. 

The answers to both of these apparently simplo questions are however very complic- 
ated and we shall deal with them one by one. 

It should be remarked here that both the decisions of establishing the 6econd Univer- 
sity for Bengal, and of locating it in Dacca, are final. The reason why we discuss the 
causes which led to these is only to make the pbsition clear. It was not within the scope 
of the work of the Dacca University Committee to go into these questions. But there 
are ample means of finding out an answer* 

The policy of extension of university education in India, and, for the matter of that, 
all kinds of education, has been based on the famous despatch of 1854 which created the 
University of Calcutta from tho Council of Education there and the University of 
Bombay from the Board of Education in the latter city. With regard to the establish- 
ment of further universities the despatch said : — “ We shall bo ready to sanction tho crea- 
tion of a university at Madras or in any other part of India where a sufficient number 
of institutions exist frpm which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied, 
it being, in our opinion, advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civilisation in India possess universities similar in character to those which will bo now 
founded as soon as the extension of liberal education shows that their establishment 
would be of advantage to the native community”. The resolution of tho Government of 
India dated the 11th March, 1904, said : — •“ The policy laid down in 1854 was reaffirmed 
in 1859 when the administration had been transferred to the Crown. Tho Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, in Allahabad in 1882, 
and in the Punjab in 1887. From 1887 up to the present time no further university 
has been created.” In establisliing a fresh University Government is apparently 
guided by the policy laid down in 1854. The demand for a University and the number 
of feeder institutions pro clearly the grounds on which the location should bo decidod. It 
is also very obvious that the location of fresh universities was never meant to be dccided_ 
by territorial considerations alone. In fact, tbo action of Government has never been 
regulated by any policy of arresting extension on a territorial basis. Four provinces are 
now served by the Calcutta University. Similarly, the jurisdiction of tho Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and tho Punjab do not coincide with respective provincial 
boundaries. * . f S' 

Provinces where tho demand for university education has been poor have been tacked 
on to their more advanced sisters and, as a result, we sco tho present university groups 
of India formed quite irrespective of territorial considerations. 

From 1887 till now, as mentioned before, no university has been established. Five 
universities were established from 1857 to 1887, a period of thirty years, but during the 
next 30 years — to be completed in a few months — there was no addition to universities. 
Of course, the type of the University then selected for India mado this possible to some 
extent. But, ideas of the typo being suitable India have changed, and practical difficulties 
have ariseu by overgrowth end want of accommodation. - So the .Government 
is now faced with both aspects of tho question, namely an adequacy of number and 
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suitability of type. We shall first deal with the question of adequacy. The following 
table. of successful candidates is very illuminating : — 


Examinations. 

In 

1858, 

In 

1888.' 

In 

1913-14. 

Entrance . 

* • * • « ♦ 

111 

5,242 

12,912 

B. A, degree 


2 

1,111 

3,102 


The figures are for the whole of India, though it was only at Calcutta that the first 
ontranoe examination was held in 1857. During the first 30 years the* number of Etudcnts 
who passed the entranco examination rose from 111 to 5,342, bachelors of art from 2 
to 1,111. Five universities were established gradually to test the increase in college work 
which the above rise signified. Put, during, the next thirty years — approaching com* 
pletion — during which the increase has been doubled in the case of matriculates and nearly 
treble in the case of B. A. passes there was no addition to the university strength 
of India. Even if the older type of university were retained a modest increase of at 
least five mare universities would be quite justified. Then comes the question as to 
where these universities should bo located if there is to be an increase. The answer is 
obvious. It should be in places whore the demand is the largest. The following are the 
comparative figures of the results of the two examinations in the various nreas. Even the 
above comparatively larger figures for Bengal do not give the exact magnitude of the 
work of the Caloutta University. The total figures for Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, in the case of the entrance examination rose from 1,267 
to 6,395 and of the B. A. examination from 300 to 1,203, which- the passes in 1913-14 
for tiie whole of India were, in the entrance examination 12,012 and in the B. A. 3,102. 
In other words, Calcutta claimed more than half the number of those that passed 
the entrance and very nearly half of the now graduates. The following table will illustrato 
this:— • 


Province. 

^Entrance. 

B. A. 

1888. 

1913-14. 

1888. 

1913-14 . 

Bengal . 

• « 1 




4,937 

366 

1,134 

Madras , 

1 • » 



1,854 

2,634 

318 

863 

Bombay 

* * • 





78 

434 

United Provinoes . 






313 

Punjab , 

• • * 



305 

-1,825 

9 

173 

Burma . 




16 

257 

3 

24 

Central Provinces . . 



78 

399 

17 

03 

Assam . 

• • ■ 



61 


# • 

12- 


[ The latest figures available for Bengal refer to the year 1915-16 and are as follows 
Entrance 0,006, B. A. and B. Sc. 1,944. The nutnber of matriculates in 1917 is 11,270.} 

The case is, therefore* dear tor not only one more university in the area served by the 
Calcutta University, but there ought to be at least three more universities to cope with 
the work even partially. Though it is not possible to determinejoxootiy the extent to 
which a federal university may be allowed to grow there must be a limit somewhere and 
that limit Was passed by the Calcutta University long ago. Moreover, merely federal 
universities have been found utterly unable to meet the requirements of Indio. All the 
present universities in the country are being gradually changed. There is all the reason, 
therefore* that more universities should be ioun ded It will not do to merely condemn the 
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■existing institutions after allowing them to grow to an enormous size. With regard to 
the area served by the Calcutta University threo more universities arc, therefore, an 
obvious necessity. This lias been recognised by Government, and it has decided to 
establish universities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa, and in Dacca, the last of which 
was first announced in Dacca in 1912. 

But the mcro establishment of a university, oven if it were double the equipment in 
any province in India, would not satisfy tho requirements in Bengal. Tho following table 
gives tho college requirements of tho various provinces : — ' 


l'rovinco. 


Bengal . . 

Bombay . . 

Madras . , 

United Provinces 
Punjab . . 


No. of 
uni- 
versities. 

No. of 
colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in 

colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in second- 
ary 

schools. 

Propor- 
tion of 4 
to 

n 

O 

** 

3 

* 

5 

SB 

51 

18,017 

373,707 

20-7 

i 

15 

C,189 

84,647 

130 


39 


128,107 

15-8 

■■ 

49 


109,085 

10-7 

u 

13 

4,241 

109,211 

25-7 


Tho figures are for 1913-14, and these have still further increased in the last two 
years. The proportion in tho Punjab is abnormally higher evidently because there is 
no demand tlicro for college education. It will bo Been from the above that Bongal 
receives no fair treatment in respect of college education. Tho establishment of a second 
University in this presidency, with a number of additional colleges would never be in tho 
nature of meting out a special favour, but would only partinlly meet tho just demands ox 
the people of this presidency. Wo shall deal to-morrow with the question ns to whero 
this second University should bo located and tbo type tbc new University should be- 


[Reprinted from the Herald, Avgust V, 1910.) 

We showed yesterday that it was absolutely necessary to found a second University 
In Bengal in order to copo with tho very largo increase in collcgo work and the growing 
demand for more college accommodation. Tho question now is where this second Uni- 
versity should bo located. Hero, wo havo to deal first with the typo of the university 
that is to bo established in India in future. At first, tho London University was taken ns 
the model and the Indian universities were mado merely examining bodies, though the 
original was changed in character afterwards. Teaching having been made a branch 
of university work it was only very lately that any effort in tho direction was made in 
tho Indian universities. But the latest ideas about universities are not confined to mcro 
tcacliing while examinations have been thrown still further into the background. Tho 
great American universities are conducted more or loss on the lines of the Oxford and 
•Cambridgo institutions, whero rcsidcnco and tho corporate university life play a most im- 
portant, if not the chief part, in tho training of tho student. It was therefore, that tho 
Dacca University Committee, and beforo it, Government decided that the second Univers- 
ity for Bongal should bo of a residential type. Tliero wero other reasons for such a deeisior. 
It was said that the training tho Indinn boy received was only that of intellect. His 
other sides were quito neglected and tho result was tho failure of tho Indian university 
man to present to tho outside world an all-round culture ; it has, therefore, been held that 
-teaching is to bo incorporated in all tho new universities that have been announced and 
that tho residential system should be adopted as much as possible ; and tho federal charnc- 
■ter is to bo done away with completely in tho case of tho second University for Bengal. The * 
funotion was in this provinco left to tho older institution. But where in Bengal could ' 
such a residential and teaching university bo located ? Calcutta could not have been tho 
place. The placing of the two institutions, fundamentally different, would have created 
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complications. Xor could tho fcatutes bo amalgamated in one place. There were sm- 
other strong objections to Calcutta with regard to establishing n residential University 
there. These difficulties once led Sir Andrew Fraser to build a house ior tho Presidency 
Collcgo at Ranchi. Tho building is still there, serving a different purpose. 

Tho common life of tho professor, the lecturer, and the student is not possible in 
Calcutta. Tho Indian member of the staff, and tho European member to n much larger 
degree, will in Calcutta always find their Social life outside the college. This is obvious 
to every one. This reason in particular, and very mighty considerations in addition, such as 
tiic many-side distract ions Calcutta affords to turn away tho student, disqualifies the first 
capital as the scat of a residential university. Tho ohoico then fell on Dacca, for 11111011 
there were many weighty reasons. It would not do to isolate the college lifo entirely from 
tho outside world and Dacca affords a close touch with It without any serious, 
distraction. Tho environment of a university in Dacca is as well os it could be anywherc- 
clse. Within n small area at Vikrampur, close by, there arc about thirty big entrance 
schools. Tho number of students appearing from the district at thccntrnncc examinations 
nt Dacca 1ms for the last few years increased at the rate of 10 per cent a year till it is 
closo upon 1,500. This affords perlinps the best recruiting ground for a University, and tlie 
creat relief in congestion and the location of n full-fledged institution for higher education 
that Dneen would offer would nt oneo bo understood from tho fnct that almost nil the 
districts in Eastern licngal show equally promising educational activities. Moreover, the 
matriculate from East IScngnl is at a serious disadvantage for tho want of ndequate 
oollego accommodation in this area. The following table, giving tho number of colleges 
and tlieir students, will clearly allow this ! — 


'Figures (or 1914-15. 


— 

Colleges. 

No. of ' 
Sludonts 
in college. 

No. of 
Secondriy 
schools. 

No. of 
Students 
in second- 
'aiy schools. 

West Bengal, including Calcutta 

£0 

! 

15,351 

1,140 

15S,K& 

East Bengal 

8 

4,200 

1,303 

200,216 


It will be seen that tho number of students in sceondnry schools, which aro feeder 
institutions to tho college, is higher in East Bengal, ns well ns the number of secondary 
schools, students in colleges, as well ns tho number of colleges in East Bengal, aro abnor- 
mally lower, ns a result of which a very largo number of students havo to move on to 
Calcutta to study in colleges, with result* which lmvo been recognised to bo deplorable, 
parents and guardians of students from East Bengal living in constant anxiety about the 
latter. 

From this it will be seen that the establishment of the residential and tho teaching 
University of Bengal in Dacca would not only ensure tho success of such a University, 
hut would romovc a great w ant of the people of East Bengal. It will be removing a potent 
comm of dissatisfaction in tho eastern part of tho province, bringing with it many other 
good results. , 

{Reprinted from the Herald, December 10, 1917.) 

Tho members of tho University Commission arrived in Dacca on Saturday last. People 
hero have been in anxious expectation of this for in those few days questions will bo dis- 
cussed ou tho correct solution of which will depend, to a largo extent, if not entirely, the 
futuro of our part of Bengal. Our pcoplo also could hardly havo a better opportunity 
than tho present. Educationists of tho position of Dr. Sadler and other members of the 
Commission hardly come out to India. Moreover, tho Dacca people would in these days- 
havo Sir Abu tosh Muldicrji here. Only the people of Bengal can know in what esteem 
and regard they hold Sir Asutosh. And his presence will inspiro confidence in every 
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mind that the probloms will bo solved in tho best possible way. Wo place, therefore, 
before the Commissidn all tho aspeots of tho problems of higher education as they confront 
as. ’And wo earnestly hope that tho best results will follow tho unique opportunity that 
has now been afforded to East Bengal. 

In this connection, wo invito attention, to tho two articles reprinted abovo that wo 
wrote in August, 1916, whon'Sir Sanknran Nair paid a visit to Dacca. In those articles 
wo have given tho onormous proportions to which higher education ha3 grown in Bengal. 
Wo have also indicated the position of East Bengal in tho matter. This growth has bcotr 
still more rapid even during tho brief period' that has elapsed since our writing those 
articles. Taking tho case of matriculates in tho Dacca distriot wo find that in 1916 tho 
~ number of candidates was 1,500 j this year tho number was nearly 1,800, of whom moro 
than' 1,400 come out successful. Wo havo not the exact figures for tho other district 
centres of East Bengal, butthoro has boon an increase everywhere though, it may be, not’ 
to tho extent as in Dacca. This incrcaso is tho natural outcomo of tho present great 
demand ovorywhore for secondry and higher education and tho oflorts of tho people 
themselves in meeting tho situation to the best of tlicir ability. Within tho last 
two years two high schools were started in tho city of Dacca. Thcso aro already 
flourishing institutions, ono with over 600 students on its rolls and the other with 
over 360. Tho demand is still far from being satisfied oven for tho present and one more 
full-sized entrance school can only bring solution temporarily at the most forthreo years. 
The establishment of tho two last-mentioned institutions brought up tho total of high 
schools in Dacca to 9. Tho biggest of tlifcso contains over 1,000 students and tho smallest 
over 300, so that tho largo number of studonts in entrnneo schools can easily bo seen. 
In this respect tho city of Daooa is even ahead of Calcutta, which is much in advance of 
ether parts of India. Tho metropolis, with a population of 1,013,307, has 57 high schools. 
Dacca, with a tenth of that population, 108,655, 1ms 9 high schools. In size tho schools 
of both these cities aro of tho same level. It is not only in secondary schools that 
such onormous proportions havo been reached in Dacca. A fow years back a feast was 
given to all tho sohoolohildron of tho city on tho recovery of Lord Hardmgc. Leaving 
out tho colleges, arrangements had to bo made for nearly 10,000 children. It was reported at 
the timo that there wero in tho city 80 Maktabs for boys and tho same numbor for girls. 
If tho percentage of children of school -going ago to total population is taken ns 15 then tho 
number of children of that age actually receiving education would work out at over 65 
por cent. When wo remember that in countries where tlicro is compulsory and free educa- 
tion tho corresponding percentage is near 90 wo con realise tho great anxiety of 
all classes of people in Dacca which is at tho root of this increase. Then, about tho district. 
In taking into account tho Dacca district we must note the following points. Of the foul 
sub-divisions in a large part of Dacca sadar is the sparsely populated junglo area of 
Bhowal. In another sub-division, namely, that of Manikganj, there arc only two high 
schools. So that in half tho Dacca district, with an area of 2,782 square miles, there aro, 
including thoso of tho town, 60 largo sized entrance schools, tho district total being 53. 
It is reported that two moro liigh schools would bo started from January next tho 
beginning of the now session. Tho educational progress achieved in tho district 
•outsido tho city is clearly shown by tho following figures. Tho total number of pupils 
under instruction inorcased from about 30,000 in 1881-82 to 78,834 in 1892-93 ; it fell 
to 76,416 in 1900-01, but rose again in 1003-04, when 80,002 boys and 8,295 girls were 
at school, being respectively 40‘6 and 4’1 per cent, of tho children of school-going age. 
Tho number of educational institutions of all classes in tlio district was in 1903-4, 3-310 
(vide Imperial Gazetteer). There has been a very large inorcaso during tho next 15 yenro 
till now. Lest this rise is considered, abnormal or only temporary wo givo tho density 
•of population in tho district which is among tho highest in India. In tho four sub-divisionB 
•of Dacca, Nar&yanganj, Munshiganj (known as Vikrampur) and Mnnikgang tho respec- 
tive figures for square miles wero 090, 1,031, 1,654, 059 in 1901. Thus tho conditions 
an tho city of Dacca aro found moro or less all ovor tho district as well as in other parts 
of East Bengal. Wo give tho figures in detail for lower grados of education, so that tho 
problem before us may be realised in its fullness. Tho problem is ono of a highly 
intelligent people living in very dense formation keenly endeavouring to achieve what 
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mny in reality lio it* proper educational equipment. With Uio primary and secondary 
grades of this equipment tho Univrr«ity Commission is not concerned. But a more 
masterly group would ncrer lie available to, us to examine and lay down the lines of 
development of onr higher education. 


(firpriiilrd from the Herald; Drc'mbtr ‘ll, 1917.) 

From the second article it w ill have been seen that college accommodation in Eat* 
Bengal fall* far shorter tlian in oilier parts ol the presidency. Consequently, tlicro i« 
now-n-days a large movement of students oho pass this matriculation. Lot atone all 
other considerations n great inronvenirnco of tho movement Is thnt tho 1st o Dacca college* 
hnvo to heir the brunt of the* rush of East Bengal nintrieiilates. Wien, therefore, in addi* 
tion to tho 1,100 candidates for admission from the district, an happened this year, n fre*h 
eontingrntnrrivcsfrom other East Bengaldislrlptn tho difficulty of the si lunt ion in Dacca 
can easily be imagined. For, in the first-year elasspRof the two Dacca colleges there u 
accommodation for only a lit tie over 200 peats. Then, the superior claims of tho local 
candidates hnvo to he considered. "As the result of all thee it is found that oven (Undents 
who passed in the first division have to he refused. In fact, this year, tho Dacca College 
had to refiro admission to (Undents who secured scholarships. Tho whole tiling is ro 
pitiable that only those who actually suffer ran realise tho gravity of the situation. 
A remedy lias, undoubtedly, to bo found for such n jwsition, which it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe ns critical. The problem of higher education before tho people ol the 
eastern district is, therefore, pre-eminently one of expansion. 

Then then* is tho other wide of tho question. Could Bengal or should she remain 
entirely satisfied « ith the hind of higher education that her young men are now receiving 1 
The people ore on tho threshold of opodi.mnl.ing rhanges. Her interests, the interest* of 
India, mny he the interest of the whole Empire imperiously demands, that tho higher cul- 
ture tlinl Is given to the rising generation, should be ns complete everywhere as the condi- 
tion of things mlhedifTorent parts of thecountry vouchsafes. Bengal. hyits aptitude in 
making progress has shown that its young men ore fit to reeeirr the highest training th&t 
lias been devised for tlie culture of tho youth. It isnec*lle»s to prove this by concrete 
examples, farts illustrating it being fo well known. And there is no denying the fact thnt 
tho present form of higher education in llengo! trains only the intellect, thnt it is very 
narrow, and flint it is only a means to an iucompoliblo end". That end is the securing of 
a degreo to pave the wny for a Government or private post. The present system of liigher 
education does not mean In the least n training of character among other thing*. It was 
therefore, that tho people have welcomed with heartfelt joy the scheme for tlic new 
University ot Dacca of the teaching ond residential typo. Bengal wants more than any. 
thing clso young men of elmraelcr and stamina who would bo able to develop the 
country. And the examples of other countries were before her. most of nil of America and 
tho part her universities were playing in building up the nntion. Tho hope is thnt the- 
new University would perform the same function ns Mr. Robert Risk rays itdoesin 
America. Mr. Risk made an extensive study of American universities with a view 
to find out tho means for tho improvement of Scottish universities and ho describes the 
work of the American universities in the following -w ay ; — “ The American universities 
fulfil ouo part of their work, tho forming of character, w ith notable success. Wien they 
are Homo centuries older they will produce scholars, as well as engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, ogrionlturists, and administrators in politics and commerce. In tho meantime, 
the universities are training tho kind of man required by a nation whose material 
resources have only begun to bo developed.’’ How much India docs require men of 
tliolnst category is easily- realised and for this country there could not bo a more welcome 
innovation in the system of higher education than a change into ono which would givo the 
country men of tho stamp America gols now. America can do this becausa almost alt 
her universities nro of tho teaching and residential type. Tho introduction of such a 
typo for tho present needs of India is, therefore, urgently called for. But overy good 
tiling 1ms its drawback and, even In wealthy America, tho improved systom was found to 
bn costly for a portion of the students. For India this side of tlie qnesfion, as is well 
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known, is beset with oven more difficulties. The problom of higher education in Bengal, 
considered generally, resolves itself, therefore, into tho following parts : — 

"1. Tho introduction of tho teaching and residential typo of universities is urgently 
required in the national interests. 

2. In tho intorcsts of tho major part of tho nation an expansion in higher education is 
urgently called for. 

Any dcoision which tho University Commission would como to would, wo linvo no 
doubt, take into consideration both of tho abovo. Tho question of tho Dacca University 
will liavo to bo solved after duly taking into account both theso sides of tho question. 
And people consider thomsolvcs supremely fortunato that a body like tho present Com- 
mission containing tho highest heads in education both in England and India will decide 
the matter. On our part wo beg humbly to invito tho attention of tho Commission • 
to tho following points : — 

Tho first point that wo wish to mention is that there ought to remain sido by Bido both 
kinds of universities in Bengal. Tho new typo, ns wo linvo said boforc, would entail larger 
cost to tho student. But to tho majority in our country this would bo a great hardship, 
or oven moro. Even in Dacca thoso colleges which wish to remain outside tho new 
University should bo allowed to do so. For in tho curtailed schcmo that has been issued 
by Government thoro is provision for only 2, 100 students in tho four colleges at the start. 
Tho cliangointo the improved system would out down (according to (he recommendations 
of tlio Dacca University Committee) tho number of Btudents in the Dacca nnd Jngon- 
nath Colleges to GOO nnd GOO, respectively, tho numbers being 820 nnd 7G1 for 101G-1G. 

. Even with tho full University wo would have only 3.000 in nil tho collies of different 
kinds. The Muhammadan College is to contain GOO Btudents, but this would afford no relief 
to tho general demand. Wo would, therefore, suggest that tho Dncca University bo 
constituted as proposed, but no limit should bo placed on other colleges growing up in 
the city. Wo know there are nlrendj' two parties who nrc willing to open colleges teaching 
the arts courso up to tho F. A. standard. Such development should not bo nllowcd to lo 
interfered with because of tho Dacca University. The question of expansion would not 
otherwise receive fair treatment. It would not he just treatment of the educational 
^demand of such a people ns wo linvo shown thoBo of tho Dacca district nro placed educa- 
tionally. We nro awnro of tho plea that is advanced, that so many Btudents should not 
come up for higher education. But so Jong ns Government do not, nnd linvo not, 
provided tests of fitness in other directions tho university degreo will remain the coveted 
goal of tho Indian student. And for tho time Government would linvo to provido 
college accommodation for all students that como up. Tho position will thus he ns 
follows ; — thcro should bo a residential nnd teaching university at Dacca and (hero should 
also bo a similar institution in Calcutta, preferably on Bio outskirts of tho capital within 
its easy reach. To this University may bo transferred ns mnnv Calcutta colleges as would 
be so desirous. All tho romnining colleges in Bengal, wherever they may 1> 0 situated, should 
remain, as now, under tho present federal University. This would bo a fair division for 
the present. Tho futuro development should tnko tho following direction. Whichever 
collogo show s any fitting progress should be nllowcd to dovolop into a new* type of univer- 
sity. Considering that 1,000 and below is tho strength of most of such universities of 
the world tlio threo universities we mention would bo quito full-sized institutions. In 
™ ls J’ a y on *y can tho two points wo mentioned at tho outsot bo reconciled. 

Thcro are also some other points which wo would wish to put boforo Bio Commission 
ana \ro shall mention them to-morrow. 


[Reprinted from the Hornld, December 12, 1917.) 

Wcomo now to tho constitution of tho Dncca University itself. So long wo liavo 
roferred to tho now typo of University ob a wholo that is proposed to ho established and 
nav e we lcomed it. But wo liavo radical changes to proposo ns regards its constitution. 

JJirBt of all, wo do not understand why tho typo of residential ar.d teaching University 
proposed for Dacca should ho of tho form of Oxford or Cambridge, There nro Universities 
of the above type of many forriis. Almost nff the modern universities of Englnnd, sueli a s 
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Sheffield, Manchester, LecdB, Liverpool, and Birmingham are of a quite diHoront typo from 
Oxford or Cambridge. The American universities are all of this form : the plan is 
to found chairs on different subjoots, tho etudonts attending according to their choice. 
All pay the samo foe and tho difference comes in only in the style of living. By this plan 
all overlapping is avoided and a great saving made in cost. One laboratory or one work- 
shop serves the purpose of tho whole university. It will bo noticed that the costliness 
of tho Dacca scheme is not a little dne to the duplication of laboratories and workshops. 
Of course, the present buildings will have to bo largely extended ; still the cost would be 
much lower if tho now Univorsity is established under the modem plan. Wo can easily 
have the course of engineering, with only slight additions to the present workshop, which, 
it may bo remarked, is in no way inferior to that in tho Sibpur Engineering Oollego. In 
short,, wo would strongly urge that tho now Univorsity at Dacca bo established on ’ the 
unitary system. 

If, in stood of having different colleges, we had a univorsity at Dacca of tho modem typo 
there could bo coliogo accommodation for at least 5,000 students, oven with the present 
buildings extended to suit the purpose. Lectures could bo held in the buildings within 
tho present Dacca College area, and tho hoarders could bo accommodated in the Secret- 
ariat and Press buildings. Instead of increased expenditure on buildings, oto., there 
should be a larger number of professors and leoturors. We are quite suro the presont 
Commission would give tho above points thoir sympnthotio consideration. In this way, 
too, a big step will be taken to meot tho olaims'for both the expansion and improvement 
of tho system. v 

Wo come naxt to the different faculties that ought to bo incorporated in the University 
if it is constituted in the most modem type. In addition to tho soienco and arts courses 
for general culture there should be the following : — agriculture, engineering, medicine and 
commeroe. -Two of those are inoludod in the Dacca Univorsity schomo, but if there is 
any plaoe where there should be a faoulty of agriculture that placo is Dacca. The big 
form a little towards the north whioh isconneotod by a railway would bo oasily ovaflablo 
for experimental purposes. Though Dacca is not much of a commercial centre any more 
Narayanganj is one. Everything would depend upon whether firms would be willing to 
allow students to have a look at the praotioal work done in those farms Any way, com- 
mercial training should be made available in Dacca, toe, ns itjs. almost the only thing 
the country wants. ■ 

The plan of the courses should be such that every aspirant after a degree would have 
to take one of the science or arts subjoots of goneral culture. The professional courses 
should he made elective. The country, no doubt, wants as much of profession as it can 
have but, unless baoked by general oulture, tho professionals would not form the class of 
men that is required. Tho course should bo’divided into two grades— the major and tho 
minor, tho latter providing on unadvanecd courso. The object is to equip the student 
both with general culture and professional training. The position would, therefore, bo 
this. A student Bhall have to take up either an arts subject Or a pure science subject 
which he would have to supplement by two other major electives and one minor eleotive. 
It is not necessary for us to enter into furthor details but we are sure we have mado 
quite clear what we want. There should be speciakpro vision for post-graduate courses and 
research. But, in the graduate, as well aB in tho post-gradnate courses or research, purely 
literary subjeots should be discouraged. Moreover, research in scientific subjects should_ 
be carried on from an utilitarian point of view as well. A recent controversy in the 
“ New Statesman ” showed how this last is undeveloped-even in Great Britain while in 
Germany it has been oarried almost to perfection. It is the University which should be. 
the source of inspiration of all development in the country. *' " 

We now turn to the question of personnel and management. The full professorships 
should all be filled by men of established reputation, as indicated in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee’s Report. Others should be appointed as now. The vice-chancellor 
should be appointed only from men of tho top rank. The arrangement for management ' 
as proposed by the Dacoa University Committee, is ntterlv unacceptable tothepoople. 
There can be no residential and teaching university without independence or subject to 
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departmental control. But it is exactly departmental control m university affairs that w 
eoueht to bo brought about by tfio recommendations ot the Dacca University Committee. 
Wo may say outright that such an arrangement would ho open to Iho suspicion that 
Government have quito other motives for tlio establishment of t.io’e new typo nnt^ 
versitics. Even now it cannot bo said Hint thcro is not in some quarters t hi su«pi- 
Tho convocation which Sir Sankaran Xair indicated in March last as meant to ho 


minces siioyiu lorm onc-unn o nu a'jiruarufivnv, 

tho other half. Wo menti/n tlic’o details only to show tho general line*. What wo rhotild 
specially ‘omphnsiso is tlm/ neither tho popular element nor tho Government tcprc’' - al- 
atives should prodominn/o in tho University and that it should bo in charge ol educa- 
tionists by whom wo hopo it will bo constituted. 

Wo have in conclusion only this to add, that the institution should lie started ns carlv 
as pos3iblo. If the pin"! is modified so as to correspond to the most modern patterns,^ and 
tho elaborateness ofdlio committee’s scheme is cut down ns far ns j»o«ible, there is no 
reason why tho University should not begin work from tho next re-"ion. Tliis would be 
possible oven, with tho money that is mentioned in tho last modified Government fhcmc. 
Tho first proposal wns to launch nt onco a full university of tho Oxford and C.amLndra 
typo but wbpo a great chnngo this would mean from tho present system. W c. tlm people 
of India, a-'c said to demand catastrophic changes in the government of the conntry. 
But, whio’i is moro worthy of that name, tho demand of tho Indians or tho first sanctioned 
sclicmodi tho Secretary of State ? It is only in th» cour-e of ceiltirif-i that OtfonI and 
Camhrwgo havo grown to what they aro now. But why tala* to a rour'n attended with 
tho greatest obstacles and not adopt tho most modem methods which are, at the same 
time, 'most suitable to tho country t Wo hnvo pointed out nt tho ont>«t how nmcli 
better equipped tho people of Bengal should be educationally considering the progre'S 
thp^r havo already made. Xo timo should, therefore, bo lost in launching the Dacca 
schcmo. 


Sex, Raj Moiiax. 

Although I am not prepared to pass nny opinion on the Dacca Vnlvrrrity rein mo 
I think that the establishment of universities nt other centres, if po’dlde, will help 
and stimulate Iho spread ol higher education in Bengal, But new callages will have 
to be established nt a largo expenditure of money, and a sufficient number of rnen, 
learned in different branches of study, will have to be brought together to carrv on 
the work of tho colleges and the universities. This will bo a ver.- difficult task/ If, 
however, attempts bo made to establish a university nl Rajrhnhi, Hangnur, or nny 
other such place, tho standard of university education, I fear, will be ovtutually lever- 
■cd to a very great extent. This. I think, is bv no means desirable. 


Sex, Rai Satis Cjiaxdra, Bahadur. 

fil In tho Dacca University schema loo much stre's has b"on laid upon tlm redden, 
tinl system. Boys ina great many cn«^s get better opjiortwinf when living 
watb their guardians, provided they do not live at a great di o t litre front their 
college--, «> that they can frequently go to flic college and to their iirufe-firs’ 
houso and if the professors nl«o can <-omi> into contact with them and th>-ir 
guardians. A weiJ-devdoped residential system is too expendve for tin's noar 
country. A separate college for well-to-do jwople and ns'-pirafo collet-,’ for 
- luhammndans are not desirable. Such colleges will stand in tlm w ay of Ivaltliv 
competition nml jealousy. Higher comvs of Islamic studies mav Ik- ineorinrnl- 
■cd m tho Dacca and Jngammtli Colleges; mid sjveial f.wihfi,,' tlm - be given 

^h«!lrf am I? ad “i nS i a r ,, l, St, ?l tnts c0min S f«nn Mofcwnrd niid plsres- 

otherwiBC, the ideal of the Dieca University is ui'-xc'-ptiom'. * 
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f 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca sohome, frith the reservation stated above, 
may be started at other centres. Chittagong -will be o good centre for the following 
reason : — its climato is thaJrcst in East Bengal, especially the seaside places. 
If a place somewhere by the seaside or on the banks of the Kamafuli river at 
, tho place whero it approaches the sea, or in the northern outskirts of the town, 
can be secured for a university it will bo tho best located university in Bengal, 
and from there it can taka up, and specialise in the teaching of suoh subjects as 
agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipbuilding over and abovo goncral courses of 
arts and science. Suoh a plaoo will not bo far away from the town ; at the some 
time, it will be froo from all tho counter-attractions of town life. Chitta- 
gong possesses vast tracts of oulturablo wasto and vory rich forests which have, 
not been utilised at all. Its potentialities for shipbuilding aro a historical fact. 
Being a place by tho seaside it offers great scope for researches in fishery. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. ' . 

(i) Tho Dacca University schemo is good in itsolf. But thoro is a good deal of apprehen- 

sion of tho Dacca University becoming a deteriorated machinery for turning 
out graduates as Dacca, in the present day, is intellectually far behind Calcutta, 
and is wanting in those resources which aro helpful in creating an atmosphere of 
learning. It is doubtful whether litorary and scientific soholars, ovon of East 
Bengal in Calcutta, could bo induced to shift to Dacca under oxisting conditions. 
I would, therefore, suggest that, instead of being, in tho main, a counterpart of tho 
Calcutta University, in respect of coursos of studios and examinations, tho Dacca 
University should linvo a distinctive character of its own, such as the institution 
of chairs in particular subjects and tho conferring of speoial degrees, which might 
attract the best men in thoso subjoots from nil parts of tho country, and thus 
maintain tho University on nn oqual footing with the Calcutta University. I 
would also suggest that tho Dacca University might bo mado nn agricultural 
university. 

(ii) If opportunity presents itself universities on special linos may be established, in 

other contros, e.g., a university, with tho culturo of Sanskrit philosophy in relation 
to the philosophy of iho West as its predominant fcaturo, at Nadia ; a mining 
university at Burdwan or its neighbourhood, otc. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

(i) I am not in favour of a separate 'university at Dacca ; nor do I like tho estab- 

lishment of separate colleges for a particular community ot olass. ■> 

(ii) The people living in towns other than "Calcutta are n«t so highly educated as to 

be able to undertake the management of a university. Should Government think 
that universities may, with advantage, bo established at other centres of 
population within fhe presidency I would suggest Rangpur, Rajshahi, Chitta- 
gong, and Gauhati. « 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. • 

(i) and (ii) Tho Calcutta University has become unwieldy and, therefore, the presidency 
of Bengal should have a number of universities, paocn, Daulatpur, Rajshahi, 
Burdwan, and Bankura should have universities of their own. Tho University 
of Daocn should have jurisdiction over Dacca, Myuiensingh, Paridpur, Comilla, 
Chittagong, and Noakhali. Daulatpur and Barisol might bo placed under one 
university. Tho University of Rajshahi should have jurisdiction over the 
' Rajshahi division, including Cooch Bihar. The University of'Brmknra mighty 
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hfivo jurisdiction over Bankura, Midnapur, and Birbhum. The other colleges 
in West Bongal should bo placed under one university having its Feat nt 
Burdwan. Tlio University of Calcutta should havo jurisdiction over the 
’ Calcutta colleges only. 

The Dacca University fohemo is good in principle except in one or two points. - 
TUero should bo no communal representation in tbo government of the Univer- 
sity. Tho B.I. and M.I. degrees should not bo conferred for puro Islamic 
studies. Considering tho demand for higher education in Bengal a residential 
university is a luxury. Hcnco, although it is good in principle, I do not 
approvo it. 

Each great centre of learning should try to make its educational institutions resi- 
dential as far as possiblo. Each of the universities suggested above should be 
self-contained. The university under which Barisal and Dnulatpur should be 
placed may havo its headquarters nt either of the two places. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i; I think that tho fundamental idea underlying tho Dacca University Committee's 
report on the constitution of tho University is faulty. I do not think it is 
posable to run n university ns n mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of tho Government organisation 
in so far ns it discharges nn important public function, but I tako it to bo of 
the essence of university lifo that it Bhonld have complete autonomy. 

Firstly, I n ould suggest that Government should .mnko an allotment of funds 
to tho University which tho University should havo full liberty to spend in such 
way as it likes, subjeet to n 1 mitod veto of tho chancellor, who should, for tho 
present, be tho Governor. Tho control of all teaching and discipline should 
vest entirely in tho University. Govorntncnt will bo represented on the 
controlling body by nominated members who should not exceed half tho total 
number of members. 

Secondly, I think it would bo a great economy to havo nil tho education imparted 
by university professors, tutors, etc., instead of haring separate colleges. Tho 
effect of this would bo really to havo as many colleges ns there are subjects 
taught, each under n professor, with a faculty of members of tho convocation 
controlling tho teaching in that particular subject. Blit, whether we havo 
professorships under the University or independent colleges I should strongly 
insist upon tho college or tho faculty having n largo measure of freedom, 
and I should make tho professor in charge, assisted by his assistant professors, 
tlio supreme authority on all questions affecting the actual work of instruction, 
including tho settling of tho syllabus. 

There should ho separate hostels each in charge of a superintendent who will ho 
also tho head of a body of house-tutors. Ho should have tho rank of a 
professor and must bo capable of guiding tho whole education of students. For 
tho management of tho boarding establishment ho slioi Id have a capable Btaff. 

There should olso be a tutor in oliargo of small batches of students not in resid. 
enco as I think it will bo ncoessniy to provido for the nd mission of swell 
students whero conditions of their residence out of the University nro- 
satisfactory. J 

These tutors will effect tho co-ordination of studies which it may otherwise bo 
inconvenient for a system of professorships like tho one indicated above to 
ECQUrc. 

If colleges nro retained I think they ought to bo givon a largo measure of power 
and responsibility. Tho governing bodies of colleges should bo entirely 
reconstituted so as to keep tho authority of tho principal unimpaired. The i 
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the driving force and tho active workers. I think such a law faculty could' 
do work more efficiently than a number of busy lawyers and judges who, in 
spite of their high qualifications, cannot, with rare exceptions, devote any 
considerable attention to the work of the University. 

In this connection, I should also insist up on a separation between the professional' 
-and academic courses in law. The two things are different, and the curriculum 
of the Calcutta University is a halting compromise between the two. It gives- 
neither sufficient practical training to enable the graduate in law immediately 
to do justice to his client’s case, nor a sufficient depth of learning in the science 
of law. Besides, the test for professional fitness in law cannot be fixed very 
high for, in the professions, where' a man has to make his living by his own 
capaoity, he should not be made to pass too stiff a test. There are subjects, again, 
which a mere professional student may not read, which I consider essential' 
for a law graduate — such as ancient law, histories of Hindu law, Muham- 
madan law, etc. 

If tho Dacca Law College continues to be affiliated to the Calcutta University I 
. think it necessary to have it adequately represented in that University. The 
prinoipal and the vice-principal at 'least should be ex-officio fellows of tho 
Calcutta University. 

Sixthly, X think that the courses of education in the Dacca University should be fixed 
•with reference to tho economio needs of the country. This requires the 
. training up of men who can successfully develop the industrial resources of tho- 
country.- There should bo courses at least in agriculture, forestry, agricultural 
. industries, and certain branches of chemioal teohnology, such as tanning, 
dyeing, dye-making, and mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering 
From wliat knowledge I have of the industrial resources of Dacca and its- 
neighbourhood I do not think • that instruction in these subjects would be 
thrown on barren soil. * 

(ii) I do not think universities could be started immediately anywhere else in Bengal. 
Nor is it humanly possible to determine which placo'should in future develop 
into such a centre of education as to moke a university suitable for the place . 
But I think that each college should be granted a large measure of freedom so 
as to make it possible for it to develop on its own lines and to form the nucleus 
of a future university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop- 
ment. r 


Sen Gupta, Surendea Mohan. 

Residential and co3tly institutions like tho Dacca University are not suited to the 
needs and requirements of Bengal. What wo require in Bengal at the present moment is 
extensive and broad education on a catholic basis, and not so much an intensive and narrow 
oduoation. The rnonoy thus spentmay be better utilised in founding libraries and laboTa 
tones and encouraging the people of the country and teachers to form colleges. Moreover 
a big town is not suitable for a residential institution. Residential schools and cohoes” 
can be founded m places liko Bolpur and Daulatpur, under proper control. In the prosent 
needs and financial resources of Bengal wo require more federal universities, with more 
and more autonomous .colleges, which may finally develop into teaching universities. 

I think that federal universities may be established in North Bengal and Chittagong 


_ __Serampore College, Serampore. 

As tho Dacca University scheme in its original form is now, we understand bein? 
vitally modified, on financial and other grounds, we have no remarks to make of a’ special 
W .? desu ^ kwever.to express our belief in the main ideal embodied in the 
scheme, viz., tho residential system m collegiate and university life. But wo consider 
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that considerable care is' necessary in the application of this system, to Indian university 
•conditions. Our aim should bo not to duplicate Oxford and Cambridge conditions on 
the one hand, or Scotch, American, and German conditions on the other. In the former 
ease, the tendency perhaps is for the residential college to regard itself too much in the light 
of an independent unit, and to think too little of the claims of the University 03 a whole. 
In the latter ease, the University is everything, and residential arrangements for students 
Are a purely secondary concern. In our judgment, a combination of these systems is desir- 
able for India. The individual collcga in India is not strong enough to Btand so much 
alone as an Oxford or Cambridge collcgo docs. Thcro is needed a concentration of academic 
resources such as we have in Edinburgh and in most modem universities. On the other 
•hand, experience has shown that Indian education greatly benefits by a wise and sympa- 
thetic application of the residential system to Indian conditions. All this is possible if 
•collogos tako the form of noademio hostels, or balls of rosidenco providing tutorial 
help and supervision for thoir students. Suoh, indeed, was tho origin of many Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, and tho present Oxford and Cambridge system finds its justifica- 
tion only in tho abundant resources tho colleges possess in tho way of endowments. 
Indian colleges np to tho present afford no parallel in that respect. 

In our judgmont, thoro is room for additional residential universities in a great province 
‘like Bongal provided such foundations bo worthy of tho best university traditions. lYe 
know of no country in tho world with- a university system at all parallel to.that now in 
voguo in Bengal. Of course, there is danger in tho multiplication of ill-equipped degree- 
conferring colleges or univorsitics such as wo find in somo Amorioon states and, to a certain 
degree, in somo Canadian provinces, but wo consider that tho contralising of everything 
in ono huge examination hoard constitutes a far greator poril to truo university ideals 
and tho progress of sound learning. Wo hestitato to suggest tho suitable centres in Bengal 
where new universities moy bo established. Wo may, however, express tho view thot 
tho best interests of our own area, tho Hooghly district (whiclr has a population of about 
half a million), would be best served from tho standpoint of truo education if the educa- 
tional resources of tho district wore properly organised and a control institution of 
university rank founded for tho distriot. Wo suggest Serompore as the most suitable 
place for such an institution, both from tho point of viow of its control position and its 
•educational traditions. 


Sharp, The Hon'ble Mr. H. 

«(i) Tho original schomo contained the following dofeots : — 

(а) It was too ambitious. 

(б) It strovo to imitate Oxford and Cambridge — an impossibility. 

(e) It tended to exaggerate tho importance of tho individual collego at tho exponse 
of tho university. 

In its final form, as modified by tho Government of India, those dofeots are largely 
remedied. I consider that a moro modest boginning even than that now con-' 
tomplatod is dosirable. Tho thing will bo all tho better if it begins modestly 
and grows naturally ; and initial errors will bo capable of correction in the light 
of experience before they have become crystallised or have already exorcised on 
injurious effect. Tho schemo, as revised, seeks to imitate tho Australian, rather 
than tho old English, universities. Tho colleges will become residential and 
tutorial institutions, fully capable of individual development, but united by a 
control over teaching which should render instruction more effective and more 
oconomioaL ' 

Among criticisms which have been directed at the sohemo are its acceptance of the 
Coloutta matriculation as tho qualification for admission and tho eo-existenoo of 
soparato colleges in what should bo a unitary university. I do not agree with these 
criticisms. The formor would be moro properly directed at the , ^ > ' 

, -of matriculation. The remody will lie in tho strengthe’’”'" _ v 
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schools and the creation of a better system of secondary school examination. 
The admission tests to different universities cannot he differentiated save in minor 
details ; nor can portions of the presidency he demarcated as water-tight com- 
partments in respect of the standard of instruction in secondary schools or ad- 
mission qualifications. Reform in this respect must bo general, and not peculiar 
to any one university. The second criticism appears to confuse the terms 
“ unitary ” and “ uni-collegiate.” The former does not exclude the idea of 
separate colleges so long as those colleges are kept to their proper functions. 
1 do not comment on other points, e.g., the constitution. The main requirement 
of a small academic body is attained. That the same body also has some ad- 
ministrative functions is a minor matter. 

'ii) I regard the creation of independent local universities as necessary and have explained 
my views in my general note. Such universities should be unitary, and should 
have -no statutory or formal connection either with the affiliating university, 
whose retention will still be essential, or with any colleges not situated within the 
ring-fencc (so to speak) of the local university. Dependence upon a central body 
would be fatal to healthy development. Affiliation of other colleges, even If 
those are situated in the same town but beyond the ring-fence, would at onoe 
confuse the idea and neutralise the value of the experiment. A college at a dis- 
tance of four miles is as distracting to a unitary university as is one situated at a 
distance of forty miles. 

Outside the presidency, Rangoon should at once havB a university. The connection 
of Rangoon with Calcutta is manifestly absurd. There should be a university 
for Assam ; but probably the time for this has not fully arrived. It should, pre- 
ferably be a unitary and uni-collegiate university situated at Gauhati and 
catering principally for the Bramhmaputra valley. Sylhet is racially and 
linguistically allied to Bengal, and the Murarichand College should remain affi- 
liated to tho University of Bengal till it can stand on its own legs as a degree- 
giving institution. The prospect of a federal university for Assam, the two fede- 
Tated colleges separated by a chain of mountains, is not a pleasing one. It 
rmay here be remarked that too much is made in India of the idea that each pro- 
•vince must possess its own self-contained university. No doubt, the ideal is de- 
sirable, hut it is not essential. The prune concern of a Local Government is 
-with its schools, and each should possess its own school-examinating machinery. 
If this is secured external control over colleges is -not fraught with any fatal 
Inconvenience. 

As regards the presidency obvious centres where local universities may immediately 
he founded are Calcutta itself and Dacca. Other probable centres are Chitta- 
gong, Rajshahi, and (though I cannot speak with personal experience of Western 
Bengal) perhaps Berhampur. These centres should, however, earn independ- 
ence only when their circumstances justify. 

It is not neoessary that these local universities should all follow the precise type 
suggested for Dacca. One may bo l nit ary but comprise several colleges/another 
may be uni-^ollegiate. One may bB a Government institution staffed with pro- 
cessors in the employ of Government ; and another may be a privately-managed 
institution. One may specialise in certain branches and another in others. A 
•common characteristic of organisation, however, should be the academic character 
of the institution. In small universities of this sort it should be possible to reduce 
the administrative activity to a minimum; tho universities should be able to 
concentrate upon instruction; and the management should, so far as possible, 
be entirely in the hands of the professors. For the rest, experiment and elas- 
ticity should be the watchword of the policy pursued. For this reason, the legis- 
lation enabling the creation of such universities should, as stated in the general 
note, he of the skeleton type. 

• The centres mentioned would afford great scope for variety. 

‘ Calcutta . — The University of Calcutta will present peculiar difficulties because the 
framers of the scheme will be faced with a large array of existing facts, developed 
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to suit a very different^ organisation, than will be encountered elsewhere. Ko { 
nil tho colleges in the city could bo incorporated in this University. The centre 
would presumably bo the sonato house and the Presidency College rand those 
colleges only would fee embraced which aro suited within a short distance of that 
centre. Possibly, on exception might bo mado in tho case of tho Civil Engineer- 
ing College at Sibpur, though that is on open question. I have already suggerf- 
ed the participation in university activity of certain institutions, not strictly 
of university character, which aro situated in different parts of Calcutta. These 
however, aro not colleges, and tho same physical difficulties will not occur. The 
University would indudo tho Presidency College, the Sanskrit Collcgo, Buch other 
arts colleges as aro situated at a Bhort distance, the Medical College, the Lair 
College ; possibly Sibpur and possibly also colleges of technology and commerce, 
should such bo founded. In view of the largo residential population of Calcutta 
tho hostel system could not be insisted upon to the same extent as in tho other 
local universities., 

It has already been suggested in my general note that tho objection to the co-ex- 
istence of two university orgausntions in a single town might bo held sufficiently 
strong to veto tho creation of such a Univorsity. In that case, a University, with 
both teaching and affiliating sides would have to bo created though I should view 
it with regret. Another alternative is tho foundation of the University of 
Calcutta on a site in the suburbs. This is discussed in my reply to question 21. 

Dacca. — This University would represent the unitary type, with various colleges, and 
possibly with facilities of teaching and engineering. It would cater especially 
for what may bo called the advanced Mussulman section of the province. It 

. would bo a Government University staffed by professors in the employ of Govern- 
ment. 

Chittagong- — In time a uni-collegiate university would be established, which would 
absorb tho higher Classes of tho Chittagong Madrassah. This, too, would bo a 
Government Univorsity, since both these institutions are maintained by Govern- 
ment ; and it,' too, would cater for Muhammadan education, but, .in this cose, for 
the conservative Mussulman. Tho Mussalmans of Chittagong are more attached 
than those of Dacca to tho traditional studies of Islam. 

Itajshahi. — This would form a uni-collegiate Government University, and wonld , 
absorb the higher dements of tho Hcmanta Human Devi Sanskrit College. Its 
special characteristic) would be a certain amount of specialisation in Sanskrit 
and perhaps tlie maintenance of its purely Indian staff. Tho Madrassah at 
Eajslmhi is of the second grado ; but, if its higher elements are found worthy of 
absorption into tho University, tho place would become a general centre of 
oriental 6tudy, as well as of the study of history and philosophy. 

Berliampur . — This would be a, uni-collcgiate University of the privatdy-managed. 
tpye. - 

Three general remarks are necessary : — First, a uni-collegiate university might subse- 
quently absorb other institutions provided these were-situated dose to the present 
institution. Ordinarily, expansion along the ordinary lines- of arts and soience 
would best.be 'achieved by the enlargement of the single institution. But Colleges 
or departments of a speoial type (technological, commercial, etc.) might bo added 
os quasi-separate entities. Second, the idea of a privately-managed university 
may raise difficulties. Such a university, however, would always be subject to 
cheeks, especially to tho emergenoy powers retained by Government, as In tha case 
of the Benares Hindu University, and a steadying influence should be imparted 
by the load of a certain number of professors in Government employ. Third, 
the creation of Government Universities may appear inconsistent with a due - 
amount of freedom in the selection of staff. I am not aware that this difficulty 
has hampered European universities. Even a Government University would 
always be able to select the ohairs paid for from its own private purse ; and there 
should, when necessary, be interchange of professors between one university and 
another. ' ^ 
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Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) The general principle on which the Dacca University soheme has been drawn up- 
is commendable. 

(li) The Calcutta University has grown into too big an institution and, in the 
interests of efficiency, its jurisdiction should be limited only to Calcutta and its 
suburbs. New universities may be opened in places like Rajskaki, Berhampur, 
etc. Considering the population o! India the present number of universities is 
much too small. 

A residential Safiskrit College could also be started at Navadwip, which has 
a long tradition of Sanskrit learning. This college should either be organised 
into a kind of independent university, with its own examinations, diplomas, 
titles, etc., or should be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the faoulty of 
“ Oriental Learning”, which may be instituted as a separate faculty. 


Shore, Rev. T. E. T. 

(i) I am of opinion that Dacca offers an exceptional opportunity for making, on a 
- limited scale, a very important experiment in the evolution of university 
education in India. It is already an educational centre of considerable import- 
ance and stands in the centre of a district which contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of middle-class families which annually furnish a large number of 
university students. 

At present, it suffers in many ways from being "controlled by an authority seated 
in Calcutta. The original Dacca University soheme was, I believe, thoroughly 
sound in its two fundamental features, vix., that it was to be a teaching uni- 
versity, and that it should be composed of residential colleges grouped together 
within the university area. 

There are, however, certain criticisms which I should like to offer, tome of 
which apply equally to the subsequent modifications of the original scheme, as 
to the details of which I am, in common with the rest of the public, without 
any but the most meagre information : — ’ 

(a) The size of the colleges. I should like to see these far smaller than in the scheme 
• r published by the original committee. The ideal arrangement would, in my 
opinion, he a college of three hundred students, grouped together for purposes 
of residence and discipline in bi'x sections of fifty each, under the supervision of 
a member of the college staff. The extreme outside limit of numbers should 
be five hundred. I believe this to be a matter of vital importance and that 
no consideration of expense should be allowed to influence it. It must be 
remembered tbat students receive all their instruction in a foreign tongue 
and, unless the size of the classes is kept within very small limits, not exceeding 
fifty at the outside, effective teaching must bo almost impossible. From the 
point of view of discipline, and the growth of a genuine corporate life and spirit 
of comradeship, the limitation of numbers is no less vital. 

(5) Tiie whole scheme seemed to mo to be for too rigid and complete in detail. What 
is needed is something which will he, in its initial stages, extremely plastic. 
• The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery 
and left as free a hand as possible in the moulding of its own corporate life, 
i In this it is essential that it should be freed from Government control as far 
as possible. Visitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient to 
prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the University and this is all 
that is really needed. Members of tho Government educational services 
working in tho University and its constituent colleges should, for tho time 
being, bo responsible tO the University authority alone. 

I should also' like to see greater variety of type in the colleges inoluded within 
the University. The founding of colleges by missionary and other bodies 
VOL. IX M 
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should lie encouraged and thews institutions would constitute & htsh id 
invigorating element in the general life of the University. 

(o'. The buildings anti adjuncts of the proposed University seem to me to Uo planned 
on an extravagant scale. Tlso present tendency is to equip colhgei ml 
imildings altogether out of proportion to the standard of living in lliechsa 
from which the hulk of the students is drawn. Habits of cjiravagaace an 
thus formed and encouraged, often with dis istmus results. The nnciaitlrrii- 
tioti of Indian scholarship was one of “ plain living and high thinking”, ad 
the student period of an Indian’s life waa designed to lie one*of slrictaa, 
and even austerity. Some return to this ideal is, in my opinion, greatly to 
ho desired. Them would need to lie a certain number of dignified buildup 
for ftpecial purposes, c.y., senate lioura library, University lecture-urns, 
etc., but, for IhorcM, and especially for the residential quarters' ot students, 

, a much simpler style of building should bo adopted, which would hemore 
hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily bo made very attractive h 
appearance. 

What is essential to flic development of learning nndof university lifoisaoteb- 
lioratenud cosily buildings, but teachers of first-rate chnractcr and ability. 
Secure these and bring them into the closest possible personal touch with 
students and most of tho problems of university education in India will « 
in the way to bo solved. To this end no pninn nnd no expenditure oi nmuej 
should bo spnrcd. Tito Indian student attaches himself, naturally, not toss 
institution, but to a personality, and tho pompous titles which are tho ofcrn 
designations of institutions are frequently discarded in ordinary speech » 
favour of anamo wliioli commemorates tho personality of some revered •»“ 
beloved tcaclier. Where this is the case it is evidcnca that some real loyalty has 
been evoked nnd a centra of influence created. 

In conclusion, I would observe that it is difficult to sco how any real progK :J 
in university education can bo mndo until tho high schools, which supply the raw 
* material, arc subjected to drastic and radical reform. 


Singh, Pbakas Cuandba. 


fi) I read the sehemo of tho Dacca University. 

Tho scheme, on tho whole, seemed to bo good oxccpt threo things which struck me 
as not being based on puroly educational consideration. 

(a) I would knook out tko well-to-do men's college altogether. It is revolting 

to Indian instinct. No sensible father, though ho may bo ono of the 
richest in tbo country, would over think of bringing up his son in luxury. 
In ancient times, even when ruling chiefs wanted to havo their sons educated, 
they sent them to educational centres to bo brought up with poorer students. 
Noononccdbo given any education ns to bow to live in high stylo. Bio aim 
should rather bo in tho other direction, »‘.e., plain living and high thinking. 
Besides, such a college will tend to domoraliso tho3o who will bo educated 
in it. With a lower standard of education they will bo parading their 
wealth before their poorer neighbours reading in the other colleges and the 
latter, in their turn, will look down upon them os their less-educated, showy 

brethren. , - 

(b) As regards the Muhammadan College, the standard of education that should he. 

imparted in it should not bo of a lower order than that contemplated for 
other colleges. A lower standard will ho harmful to those for whom it 
is intended, 

(e) As I finished my study of tho scheme ono of fcbo impressions Ioffe in my mind 
was that tho scheme contemplated a Jifcfcle too much of official control. 
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' My impression is that tho timo will como when it may bo necessary to Imre ft separate 
university for caoli division of tho province, ft will not bo necessary to have tho ramo 
typo oveiywliorc. In some, instruction in applied wrionco and technology inny be pro* 
dominant. 


Sircar, Anukui. Chandra. 

(i) There ought to bo sotoo minor changes in tho scheme, c.j. — 

(o) Thcro should bo no separate oollego for the well-to-do class. 

(6) Muhammadans ought not to have special Boats reserved for them on tho 
senate. 

(c) Should a student fail tvico in any examination ho might be allowed ft third 

chance. 

(d) The position and prospeots of tho Indian members of the and ought to bo 

hotter. ' 

(ii) Universities on lines ot tho Dacca schema could, with minor alterations, he 

established nt centres like Chittagong, Raj-hahi, and IJarisal. 


Sircar, Hie ITon’ble Sir Nirratan. 

(i nnd ii) There may bo room for a univer-ity of the purely to idling typ* at Dacca, 
but it would lie inadvisable to multiply the number of nieh universities in 
m of usd] towns. Such small universities with limited re onree-. bath in men 
nnd money, would very likely degrade into mere parnchinl teaching institution'. 
Graduates of snob institutions would nbo miss the wide, drop, or varied 
culture of larger universities where students have opportunities of coming into 
free contact with a large number of highly cultured profc -or*. 


Smith, W. Owston. 


0) I studied this rehemo in ]f)13, fim-o when I have not paid much attention to it. 
In general, I think it suffers from tryjne to follow two incompatible ideas:— fh« 
denro of certain perrons to give real education on MV tern lines; and lim 
desiro of certain others to make degrees, no matter how worthies , n rMm , „ 
.... _ nmong Eastern Bengal Moslem? ns Caienttn has made them nnumg lVngali Hindu*, 
(n) Everytlnng depends upon the men who ran be obtained. If vclmd nun Midi ns 
described in i(o), ^2 my reply to question nb-olutely trn-twortbv, 1 should 
Javour Uio development of one or more existing colleges out-ide (’afeuttn ,.»t 
umvcwitios {such as Bankura) or even the creation of ft imw p! we in n health v 

CiLuIlllOIi. * 


Sorauji, Miss L. 

(i) I bad tho privilege of being on the Mibcoinmittoo of the |) m lW.-r-«v 

b!ln e«-I h,Ch dr “\ l "r ‘ ,lH ; for wwn "«. 1 " ould be gl id to - e ,'t COMO 

nlo existence on tho lines of tho original sehenio published in l*iJ2. 

— ■ *f 

Svmiznsts, F. W. 

n2 
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to tie university ideal. The present policy seems to be to open colleges in &b many 
areas as possible, to serve merely local needs, with the result that financial resources 
are expended in an unprofitable struggle to supply a university education to all 
coiners. The consequent duplication of machinery renders impossible the employ- 
ment of existing means to the best advantage. 

As an example: — N 

Gauhati is, at present time, especially fortunate in having good men in certain 
subjects of study. It would be possible to utilise, the services of these men 'to much 
greater general advantage if the area from which students could be drawn were en- 
larged. But parochial ideas are strongly prevalent, with the result that the upper 
classes in these subjects are starved and the -energies of the staff concerned are 
largely utilised in elementary instruction. 

The only tentative proposal that I can suggest je that most of the colleges should 
be affiliated up to the intermediate standard only. The strengthening' of the staff 
and the raising of the standards of examination should give an outturn at least as 
good as the average B.A. -of the present time. The intermediate colleges will thus 
serve to supplement high schools until such time as these sohools merit the title they 
claim. 

All teaching above the intermediate level should be concentrated at a few centres, 
where the numbers should he rigidly limited and thB instruction be the highest and 
most thorough that present conditions permit. With a liberal staffing and intel- 
lectual companionship, and freed as much as possible from the mechanical drudgery 
now inseparable from a teacher’s position, it may be hoped that some approximation 
may be possible to university teaching. 

These centres may, in time, become, universities in the same way as the proposed 
Dacca University, in the meantime, they may be bound together by a constitution 
separate from that of the colleges in Calcutta. 


Tabkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pbaatathanath. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the severance of all relations with 
oolleges situated outside the University town. Universities on a wholly residential 
principle would not, it seams, meet the requirements of this country at present. 
Tho necessity for more than one university has arisen because of the enormous 
increase in the volume of work discharged by the Calcutta University.- 
Universities of tho Dacca type would not materially lighten this task. For the 
external oolleges would remain affiliated to the older University, as also the schoo’s. 
"Secondly, the proposal for a college for the well-to-do classes is open to objection- 
on tbo grounds urged by Sir Rash Bohary Ghose {Vide Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report, page 175). Social distinctions, on pi-cuniary grounds, which 
would be strengthened by such on institution, would injuriously affect the social 
organisation of this country'. 

(u) A certain amount of decentralisation in university work has become imperative. 
Tho undergraduate examinations of tho Calcutta University have become on 
unwieldy business, and are -distracting- the energies and attention of tho 
University from works which are its true function. The congestion in tlio- 
Calcrutta colleges is a notorious fact. Under tho circumstances, tho Dacca 
University scheme ought to bo carried out with the modifications indicated 
above. When that is done, and tho newly-founded Patna University assumes 
its full share of work, tho labours of tho Calcutta University, in spite of tho 
growing expansion of its activities would bo within manageable limits. Tho 
three natural and traditional divisions of Bengal are North Bengal, Bast Bongal, 
and West Bongal. By the accomplishment of tho Dacca scheme East Bengal and 
West Bengal would have their own universities ; a third university within Bengal 
proper for tho north, say at Rajshnlii, is a problem of the future and would depend 
upon the growing educational needs and the demands of that part' of the country. 
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Thomson, Dx. David. 


(ii) In Assam both Gaulinti and Sylhet soom suitablo oontros tor small universities of 
tlio Dacoa typo. I don’t oonsidor oithor oontro ripe for such action at present. 


Turner, P. 0. 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme and when it was first published 

' 1 wrote o criticism on it which has, I think, been printed and iB probably 

among the papers in the possession of the present Commission. The main 
points of my criticism were, as far as I remember : — 

{ a ) that it was not proposed to make the University entirely residential. My 
own view was (and is) that residenco in the University area, under the 
discipline of a college of the University for certain definite periods of the 
year, should be made the solo test for eligibility to appear at tho University 
examinations. The Dacca University Committee preferred to perpetuate 
tho old viciouB system of making tho test the attendance at a certain 
percentage of lectures delivered in each subject, and to permit students 
to nttend college each day from residences ns far distant as Narnyangnnj ; 
{b) that the number of students to be accommodated in each collego was too 
large. I still, think that 400 is the maximum numbor which a colloge of 
the typo contemplated in tho schomc can deal with effectively. Nor do I 
consider that, at any rate in the first years of tho Dacca University, a very 
largo numbor of students will bo found fit for admission; 

<c) that the test for admission to the Dacca University was to bo the matriculation 
examination of tho Calcutta University and that tho Dnccn University 
authorities were to have no control over their own admission test. I pro- 
posed a joint board for the conduct of the examination. I now, how- 
ever, consider that tho Calcutta University would have a just grievance if 
such a board were instituted and that ail that is necessary iB that each 
college of the Dacca University should have its own matriculation examin- 
ation to which any candidate who had matriculated at tho Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be admitted. It would bo nocessary that the syllabus of the 
college matriculation should bo, in the main, identical with tho Calcutta 
syllabus, but it would bo 'possibio to proscribe an oral test in English ; and 
<d) that it was proposed that students of Calcutta University should bo admitted 
to the Dacca University at stages later than tho matriculation stage. This 
proposal t regard as entirely opposed to tho spirit in which tho University 
should bo organised. A graduate of tho Dacoa University should have re- 
sided for a definite numbor of years in the University. 

To the abovo I now wish to add two criticisms : — 

<1) There is no. definite proposal as to how the Univorsity is to come into boing 
but tho inference is that it is to start fully equipped with all its colleges 
and with regulations and syllabuses of study fired beforehand by Go- 
vernment. I am strongly of opinion that tho University should commcnco 
in a very small way and should dovolop and expand according to its own 
needs. Tho existing. Dacca College and a Muhammadan college, for which 
buildings already exist, with about 800 students in the two institutions, 
would, I think, -bo sufficient. I would not at present even includo tho 
Jagannath Colloge. There arc difficulties in the way of "moving flint col- 
lege to tho Kamna area and of incorporating it in tho now University,' 
and I am not quite sura whether thoro should not bo a collcgo in Dnccn 
city affiliated to the Calcutta University to accommodate such students ns 
are unable to obtain admission to colleges of tho Dacca. University. In 
-any enso, it would bo advisable to nrrango tho incorporation, of the Jngnn- 
nnth Collcgo when tho preliminary difficulties of constituting ami start. 
«ng the University have boon disposed of. 
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(2) I considor lliat tho University should be entirely outoaomouB, save only in 
iho matter ol tbo pay ot such officers o! tho Univorsity and colleges ns ate 
Government servants. Tho Director of Publio Instruction should have a 
scat on tho convocation and council of tho University, but neither he nor 
Government should oxerciso direct control over tho policy oi the \Jni. 
vorsity. Tho Univorsity and each college which is financed by Government 
should rcccivo a consolidated grant, togothcr with tuition, examination, 
and other foes (which should bo oxempted from tho rulo under which 
such monoy is paid into tho general revenues), subject to audit by the 
Accountant-General , but should bo at liberty, within that grant, to appro- 
priate funds to any educational object under their control. -Schemes for 
tbo expansion o! tho University or colleges involving additional expenditure 
should bo submitted to Government through tho Director of Public In- 
struction. 

(il) I do not consider that at present it would ho ndvisnblo to estabIHi a separate uni- 
versity at any centra of population other than Dacca. Thera is nb other centre 
of population which by its educational activity nppenrs to domnnd a separate 
university’, nor do I anticipate that such a demand will nriso in tho near future. 


V Aon AST ati, Sm Kantha. 

(i) Tho Dacca University scheme of a residential university will make education 
rathor oostly. Considering tho general poverty of tho pooplo of tho country it 
is desirable that the system of internal and external studonts should bo 
maintained. 

(11) Universities on llic lines of the Calcutta University maybe established nt Chitta- 
gong, Kurscong, and Borhnmpur. 


VlDYABHUSAN, RaJEKDRANATH. 

(i) Tho underlying prindplo of tho Dacca University scheme is that it is a resid- 

ential university in tho main but, considering tho poverty of many of our 
students, it is dcsimblo that the system of internal and external students 
should bo kept up. 

(ii) Yes ; nt Kurscong, Barisol, Midnaporc, Berhampur, Chittagong, and Mymensingh 


Waheed, Shnms-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to tho Dacca University scliemo nro contained in the 

notes jointly presented by tho Muhmnmndnns on tho occasion of the Commission’s 
visit to Dacca in December last. 

(ii) I maintain that, in tho interest of true university life, universities on tho lines of 

tho Dacca University should bo established in suitable contras ns soon ns financ- 
ially praoticahlo. Tho Bight Hon'blo Mr. Montagu, when Under-Secretary 
of State, announced In tho Houso of Commons that tho proposod Dacca 
University- would servo ns a model for Indian universities. 

I would suggest tho following centres Calcutta, Murehidabad, Comilla, Enjshahi, 
Rangpur, Bnrisal, Sylhet, and Gnuhnti 

7 / 

Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

(i) Dacca University Report ; — 

Chapter F-- — ■“ Entrance qualifications.” This chapter begs tho whole question- 
Entrance qualifications are tho most vital of all university questions to-day. 
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Chapter VI. — Its junior course in arlB should ho a school course preparatory to 
university training and should bo completely outside the University! 

Chapter VII. — The honours courses should be tho normal univorsity courses. 

Chapter VIII. — It is not olear whore control o{ “ tho instruction and study ” lies. 
Presumably, the authority is divided in practice between the college and a 
rather nebulous department. In my opinion, this would bo hopolcss. .It 
must bo one or tho other, and should be, in my opinion, in tho bands of tho 
various departments of tho University. 

(P. 37.2. You cannot treat a Calcutta matriculate as nn undergraduate. He 
is a schoolboy at the level of, at most, tho “ Remove ” form of an English 
Public School.) 

Chapter IX. — Examinations should bo departmental and considerable latitude 
allowed in their method. 

Chapter X. — An astonishing omission in “ (2) — number of staff required ” is the 
lack of all reference to research work on the part of professors. 

I am absolutely opposed to members of the Indian Educational Service as snob, hold- 
ing university appointments. All the University staff should ho under tho 
University, and paid by tho University, and have no other authority. A brief 
glance atjthc staff scheme on pp. 61 — 63 reveals tho fact that all tho teaching 
^in tho Dacca University is to bo controlled by the Indian Educational Sorvico, 
which would bo utterly stultifying to the growth of any university 
institution. * 

(ii) When wo have decided on tho best typo of University to establish in Bengal 
then it is of tho very essence of all schemes for the solution of tho present 

0 problem to multiply such universities in Bengal. 
iVofe. — My eliief criticism of tho Dacon scheme, is that it docs not attempt to go to the 
root of tho problem. Let us first attempt to find out where tho trouble is really situated. 
Wo may find, when we have really diagnosed tho case, that the disease is too far advanced 
to admit of successful operation, but let us, at any rate, try and find out what the disease 
is before wo prescribe a most expensive trcotmcnl which may have no power at nil to 
6top tho advance of a disease whoso naturo wo lwvo failed to perceive. 

A clear idea should bo’gained of tho developments of the university education which are 
likely to take place in Bengal in tho future so ns to find wlmt distinctive geographical mens 
capable of becoming university areas actually exist in Bengal; and to estimate to wlmt 
extent the development of universities m Bengal, outside Cnlcultn, mnv bo utilised to 
relieve tho congestions in Calcutta. 

It must be borne in mind tlint the relief brought about by relegating intermediate 
classes to the new type of school bo only temporary— for the movement towards higher 
education is going to increase in power and in insistence and cannot be staved. Vast 
extension of truo university education is inevitable in this generation. It will never 
do to think merely in terms of Calcutta. We must think in terms of Bengal, a countrv 
with a population like that of Great Britain, and with nn intellectual revival which is 
going to be at least ns rapid ns that of Japan. 

Qnco tho general lines upon which university development should take place arc 
settled it will be comparatively easy to decide u hero and when the start is to be made. 

Tho obvious geographical areas arc : — 

(i) Rangoon; 

(ii) Assam (Gauliati) ; and 

(iii) Bengal. 

(a) North Bengal. Rnjshahi Division (? Dinajpur) ; 

(b) East Bengal. Trans-Brahmaputra— Dacca Division ; 

(c) East Bengnl. Cis-Brabmnputra— Presidency Division-Rnnnglint or (a) Ber- 

hampur, or (6) Khulna ; and 

(d) W< or Jlidna^iw 1 ^ ih<> Bbasimbi river >— Burdivan Division— (a) Asnn=ol, 
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In any plan for tins future, piiggcslions for tlic development of universities at those 
centres should now be laid down and, in some coses, the development should actually 
be commenced. It will bo found that the cutting-oil of mufa-wal students from Calcutta , 
and the placing of them in n more locnl university will ho a great help in the solution 
of tho problem of the University in the city of Calcutta itself. 

In the case of Calcutta, medieino should bo developed on tho present site. Lair 
should also remain in tho city. Probably also commerce, pedagogy (on its practical 
flido), and possibly technology, should remain in tho city. Hut the grent bulk of arts and 
science teaching nnd tho accommodation for students so taught should take place in 
colleges to be built up on a new site in tho environs of Calcutta where room for develop- 
ment will ho possible. Indeed, so great is tho development of Calcutta likely to ho that, 
unless universities elsewhere in Bengal can bo rapidly brought into existence and 
made popular, then it is n question seriously to bo debated whether plans should not be 
laid for more than one university in Cnleulta. (C/. some of tho larger American cities.) 

The now University, ns for ns possible, should bo residential in character and its 
buildings should bo situated just sufficiently outside Calcutta a; to make residence a 
real ndvnntngo nnd near enough to Calcutta to make it possible to utilise such educational 
aids ns tho Museum nnd the Imprrinl Library. 

New universities clsewliero in Bengal would naturally bo residential. 

In all eases, nn attempt should bo mnilo to approximate to tho type known as tho 
unitary university. Where a university can bo stai ted dr unit), os in Dacca, nnd in any 
of tho centres suggested above, it will bo possible to start the universities on ideal lines, 
but in Cnlcutta this will be impossible. 

It is bcliovcd that in Calcutta a compromise is necessary, end -that somo way must 
bo found to preserve tho traditions of individual colleges within the new unitary University. 
This is possiblo by means of on agreement mado nt the time of tho reconstruction of the 
University between tho colleges which remove to tho new site and tho new University 
of which they will form n part, nn agreement whereby each college shall have certain 
rights of nomination to professorial clinics within tho University. Without some such 
arrangement ns this, it is believed that antagonism to tbo scheme will be insurmountable. 
Somo 8uch arrangement is not ideal, but inevitable. . 


WILLIAMS, T. T. 

The scheme which I assume is to be considered is the one in tho report of the 
committee of 1012. There are a number of points which I wish to bring up on the 
proposed Dacca University : — 

(a) I do not agree with tho report that no soparato entrance examination should ho 
instituted for tho Dacoa University. My reasons are thoso : — 

(1) I do not think it best that ono university should bo obliged to nccopt tho 

ontrnneo qualification sot up by anothor, for it hampers tho freedom of 
decision nnd choice which should rightly belong to tho University in'" fram- 
ing its schomo of courses, nnd in tho selection of its students. It would 
bo advantageous, especially at tho beginning, to nooopt tho Calcutta 
matriculation ns a qualification for ontranco and to hove a matriculation 
examination at Dacca also. 

(2) I do not think it a right policy to doprivo tho University of foes wluoh, as 

timo goes on, may form a raluablo part of tho University inoomo. 

(3) Tho objections raised in tho report do not appear to mo to have tho weight 

which is apparently given them. Schools, at presont, work for tho 
Calcutta matriculation, for there is no alternative. A good alternative 
would be an advantage to sobools. Tho standardising of this examination 
has certain advantages, hut tho disadvantages of uniformity and monopoly' 
are for moro serious, and do not make for the best in sohool teaching. 
The University is not tho best authority for tbo “ recognition ” of schools 
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This ought to bo dono by tho Education Dopartmont and tho same 
department might, with advantage, set up a Echool-Icaving examination. All 
schools so recognised ought to he allowed to send up candidates for either 
the matriculation or for tho school-leaving certificate accor ding to tho bent 
and traditions of tho schooL 

(4) Tho entrance examination and its results arc of utility in advising students 
regarding their futuro courses, and also in selecting mon for tho award of 
scholarships and prizes. 

(6) Tho work in tho intermediate stage should bo more of tho character of tho work 
dono in good secondary schools at Home ; tho University should bo organised 
with this in view. At this stage, tho ordinary collego lectures to largo classes 
are not suitable. Classes of not more than 40 students, with tcachors, not lec- 
turers, aro required. A few good teachers having experionco of tho host 
schools would soon organise this part of tho work. They would, in time, have 
an influcnco on tho reaching in secondary schools in tho country, and, 
being in contact v, ith others doing more advanced work and perhaps assisting 
in B.A. work thomsolvos, their interest and enthusiasm would bo sustained. 

Assuming that 800 students will bo working hero for their intermediate examin- 
ations these can ho organised into two schools of 400 each, with 10 classes of 
40 students in each.- Tho two schools will work on tho samo broad linos, 
but the weight, or timo, given to tho subjeots will differ. One school would 
bo mainly for science and tbo other mainly for arts. I suggest as a schema 
of studies tho following : — 

Arts schools (or college). 


English (with conversation) \ 

. , 

. 

5 hours per 

week. 

Classical language 

(Sanskrit, 

Persian, 

or 
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Total . 28 


I do not think that our specialisation should take place in the intermediate 
stage. For that reason, I include history, geography, and Bengali in the science 
school courses and mathematics and elementary science in the arts school 
course. Tho soienco would not be as advanced as in the science school, but 
sufficiently real to make it a study, and it might include chemistry and physics. 
Tho geography would include the ordinary school geography with commercial 


geography. . . 

fn these schools it would be necessary for teachers to be prepared to teach more 
than ono subject. On such an assumption there would be required fi ve teachers 
in each of the subjeots, mathematics, English, and science in the science school 
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and five tcaeliors in each subject, English, history, and mathematics (or 
classical language), in tho arts school. Thcso teachers would dirido the 
subsidiary subjects between themselves, jTt would, thus, bo necessary to havo 
fifteen teachers and a principal for each school, ot a cost of about Bb. 40,000 *• 
per annum for each. Jt would be well to recruit three ot least of tho teachers 
of English in Englnnd. 

Tlicso two schools can be easily accommodated in tho old Secretariat. Th* 
ground floors of tho two end wings will give ample room. If a third is found 
necessary, it can bo housed in tho central wing between tho main building 
and tho Muhammadan dining-hall. Seventeen rooms, 24' by 24', can bo made 
on tho ground floor of each wing. Rooms of about the above dimensions will 
be. required. Thcro will be, therefore, nmplo room for the arrangements for 
class-rooms, common-rooms, etc. Thcro will bo no room for laboratories. 
The present laboratories, with tho extension they will bo nblo to mako on re- 
moving tho Engineering School, will bo sufficient. Two hundred and' forty 
intermediate students now tako chemistry at tbo Daoea College. It will ho 
necessary to alter the positions of some of tho partitions in this part of tho 
building. These structural alterations will not bo expensive — '0100 Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 3,000 for each school. 

Tho class-rooms ought to be furnished with good, suitable desks, with lock-up 
tops, and each havo its proper complement of school furniture. A student will 
sit in tho samo room and at the same desk for tho whole year. In such a 
school it will bo possiblo to sot periodio home work, essays, etc., and to get it 
corrected regularly. Also students who show ability during the two years can 
bo allowed to proceed further with tlicir studies, and they may bo selected 
for honours and pass courses in their B.A. An extra paper of more difficult 
character in caeli subject might bo set for those who intend taking honours 
in their B.A. 

If such schools arc established at Dacca then it follows that similar schools 
at other towns might, in time, bo affiliated to the University. \For example 
the Mymcnsingli and Comilln Colleges, if prepared to establish such courses 
and organisation for their intermediate work, might become schools affiliated 
to tlio LA. standard. Tlio rules for affiliation should be stringent and rigor- 
ously observed. It is possible, also, that certain high schools could bo properly 
organised for tbo I. A. work. 

I am of opinion that such schools ought to work from 7 to 10 a.st. and from 2 
to 6 r.M. I see no reason why these times are not adopted, for, except tho 
general rule prevailing in Government offices,' I think that the carb'er hours 
suit tho climato and tho general conditions regarding meals which obtain 
in Bengal. I am very much opposed to keeping students nt work from 10 to- 
G without a break. I have occasionally found students attending five or six 
lectures consecutively. Their only reason for doing so is to obtain tho 
requisite number of attendances. It is a waste of time and an injury to their 
health. A time-table of a school, ns I contemplate, will allow for afternoon 
intervals for exorcise and play, 

I think that tho improvement we require in secondaiy sohools’ in Bengal can 
be brought about by establishing in tho University a few such schools whioh 
trill become models. In time, some of the students who pass through them 
trill tlirnnselves become teachers 'in secondary schools. I do not tliink-mucb 
improvement can bo effected by rules and regulations without, at the samo 
time, creating tho demand for better methods and paying for them. 

(c) Reverting to tho matriculation examination, I think that it would not bo in* 

- advisable to moke some attempt to meet the language difficulty in tho 
University by an alternative examination. For example, a soheme similar 
to the one outlined hero might bo adopted. There should be the two metric- 
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illation examinations, ono conducted entirely in English, with the papers on 
English of a higher standard, and ono in Bengali or Urdu, with tho English 
papers of n lower standard. The other subjects would bo similar, if not a 
little more difficult, for tho vemncular candidates, and include tho usual sub- 
jects. These might bo designated A and B matriculations. 

Students wiio pass in A (English) would bo allowed to proceed for a degree in 
any subject taught in the University. Those who pass in B would be allowed 
to proceed only for degrees in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English (ns a classic)) 
economics, history, and philosophy. I understand that history, philosophy,, 
and economics could be taught in tho vernacular up to tho B.A. standard 
without much difficulty at present. As time goes on, and ns books are 
written or translated into Bengali, other subjects could bo thrown open for 
n degree. It would be necessary to organise n vernacular intermediate school 
on tho lines indicated above for arts students. 

Beyond tho degree stage, nnd for some time to come, it would bo necessary to- 
know English and, probably, it might be found that many B.A.’s with ver- 
nacular degrees will lmvc lenmt sufficient English to proceed to tho M.A. 
Some provisions to ensure such proficiency would be necessary. 

I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual life in 
Bengal is weakened and limited by making English the solo medium of higher 
education. The real initial difficulty would bo found in tho desire, which 
nearly' all thoso who sock university degrees have, of learning English. To- 
nttempt to start a University iicrc with Bengali ns the sole medium of instruc- 
tion would be fatal to its success, hut provision for the expansion nnd culti- 
vation of the language for University purposes ought to bo made. 

(d) I do not make any proposals about tho B.A. nnd 11. A. work. I think that tho 

diameter of these will depend upon tho quality of tho sludonts who como up 
for their degrees, and upon tho staff. Regulations havo only a minor influ- 
onco and define tlio limits, rather than tho standard, of the examinations. It 
will bo necessary to build up a good tradition, rather than imposo outside 
checks. 

(e) Considering tho constitution of tho University, I believe that it should be nn 

autonomous University. As far ns possible, it should hnvo complolo authority 
ns regards finance, Government paying a fixed annual sum (a consolidated 
grant), nnd the remaining revenue needed I cing obtained from fees nnd other 
ordinary University receipts. I suggest also that tho open land in Amlapara 
bo built upon and tho proceeds of leases given to tho University. The Uni- 
versity should bo tho filial authority for all expenditure, within tho terms of 
its charter. Carefully prepared budgots and accounts ought to bo published 
in readily available form. This financial control and responsibility will 
induce real economy in education nnd, I bcliovc, it u ill induco prirnto tlonoia 
to assist in founding chairs, scholarships, etc., nnd in tho erection of build- 
ings. 

Tbo appointment of all tenchcrs, lecturers nnd professors ought to bo mado by 
tho University and, as a safeguard until tho University is woll established, 
tho confirmation of these appointments might bo loft with tho Governor of 
Bengal, whom I assume trill bo tho chancellor. 

Tho University ought also to havo complete control of tho courses of study, the 
standard of examination, nnd the liko academical matters. I do not think 
that a senate of which a largo number of high Government officials is members 
is host constituted. 

It is not because they are Government officials, but bcenuso membership of a 
sonate and other academic bodies tends to becomo honorary, nnd especially so 
by mon who nro fully occupied in other directions. I think it would bo far 
hotter to reduce tho ex-ojjicio clement to zero and to appoint persons from 
official circles who hnppon to bo specially interested in university education. 
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There h Ilf* jKv'ilJ** danger of disorder, or of a putmrafa* element Ari'ios in 
the Wivrr-ily. Oovciimu-nl ran alnnys In'tiititn enquiry niidttithfbaw its 
grants if n< <*<1 be. In nil univer ItfiM wh~r« thought is quickened and ycjlh 
anil iiirxjv-rii'iiri' abound men holding impr.u-tieiibli* iti.-n*-, and even KdJ. 
tidin' notion”, will Itn found. Jl 1 1 lie tier to nly upon the pood retro of lh» 
hulk of tlioe who constitute th* Univer' Ity to i ombat •■•ibvwv'ivoMM*, 
ami ii|»oit the ordinary prove- e* of h\v to m-s-t dhord-r. 

(/) I olioll eoppe-t what 1 enri'ider to Im< n pood firraocement of tli" building? and 
titn hern avnllnblu for the Uni vert ity. 

(1) Th'-’ School of llnpineeritip 'liotili! l>» pi in d ft) the Pro ' buiMuiyr. TK-'i 

were built with cimervtc butndv.ion » for the u e of lie.ivj itnibincn. 
Tiiny mo hirer, nml in the compound th«re i* room for work-hopi and 
wnifbiei. The building vmfhl pint ? the heads of many i-Dginrerir; 
coll- pea In (treat Urif ain. Tim Pcluvd of tiieim ring rl.nuM be nl!o«ol to 
develop Into n collej-ii far preparing htiident’i for (tarn 1 ?. The had 
to t!to north or th*< tr»*t tumid !«• auittldr for tli * llnpiuivrinp School 
ha let*, 

(2) Tlie htotel ||0V o-t upinl In the Ihirili'-’iinp Mrio! student i fhotild Ir* 

pi vs n t<> Jluh oumedi'i tin t*»n*s, They will Urn* pet n ho'tel in every 
re ;* -t ft poo<l a i th • *• i > ivi upinl l>y the THitflo* 

(Jl) The Kn/ine riup Kchonl building on the ei't of th" Dacca follepc rhauH 
be iiiiule into one of th” *. r>v - 1 lb'ir.itnrie*. This cxlm ion uould give 
etifli* i-ftt ra'uii for n vhil • mid, in, time, eatrnaiatu might be mod'; by 
adding w Ini* J to th' «> buildings ; or, dint VO'tM l>" better, new libcrra- 
1 0 riel could lie Imili (in th» pre ent J>.\ee.a (»>1!"P'> plftying'fn'hK 
(4) On tvtnovinp th” student t of the Kni’in'e-rinp School from tlm lin-tel there 
will be nrcnmninditlon for nbout tort r.tttd«nt* in the two hoHctsia 
tli" collepe com)»imid. This voubl l*e aimed ruflicient for the present 
Ibtccft College i Indents in controlled reideflee. 

Dacca Colirga hostel 101 

Hindu Secretariat hostel * 110 

Muhammadan Sccrclari.it hostel * 100 

401 

When the University iomrs no (dull very probably require residential quarter* 
for nbout 1,200, assuming that about ”,000 students ore admitted. To hon'C 
tbc^u rtudwits tVo W to the mev oi the Secret mint can be wtilvwl. There 
is room there for eleven hostels, with n football-field, tieo tounb-cmirls, and 
n badminton court nttachcd to each— hoitoK built for lOOstudrnfa each, 
convenient in sure. Such ho deb can be properly Mijierintended by one 
superintendent nnd nn a* sh-tant. l.orger ho't'ds tend to become un- 

manageable. It i« not advisable to m d.e them smaller, firstly, on account of 
increasing cost nnd, secondly, I think a liostel of 100 .students gives sufficient 
variety nml numbtr to organise reading, literary, nnd debating sociolics; 
ubo they nro about tlie right sire for the orfMiii-ation of games. If th® hostel 
>« too small these clubs nnd societies tend to fall ilat rtml lifeless. Tho kind 
of liuilding which I third; would be suitable, is., until funds are found for more 
pcnnnnrnt struetnres, would be one on a cemented plinth, with iron frame- 
work and bamboo-mat walls. These buildings arc much cheaper than brick 
and I hoar that they answer extremely wadi where tried. They can ho built 
neatly, with every arrangement for cleanliness. As far as possible, the tanks 
in this area ought to be arranged for the students' use. llathiug in tanks is 
u good and healthy practice common in the country, nnd it is much more 
satisfactory to ftrrnngo these tanks for bathing* than, ns mere landscape 
• decorations. On the small map which is appended I show sites for eleven 
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such hostels. It seems to mo that tho tlirco gotoways to tlio Secretariat could 
ho utilised and extended for hostels. Tho gate-house would form tho 
superintendent’s quarters and tho students’ rooms would bo around a 
qundranglc, with tho present gate-houso as an entrance. If brick buildings 
nro to bo built these gato-liouses could bo extended, continuing the samo 
stylo of orcliitccturo. There is ample room for such hostels near tlicso- 
gatc-houscs and, although I am afraid certain of my friends will object, I 
think that good buildings placed at these gate-houses will add, rathor than 
detract from tho general scenic effect. 

One hostel can also bo built on tho plinth which was laid down two years ago 
for a physical laboratory. This site, I think, is too far off from the teaching 
centre to ho convenient and until new laboratories nro budt on tho playing 
field of tlie-Dacca College tho existing labs with their gas and water 
installations ought to ho used. 

The whole of tho Secretariat and tho great dining-linll at tho bock will bo free 
for teaching purposes. The great dining-hall ought to bo used as an.oxamin- 
ation hull, which is badly needed at Dacca. There is a very large number 
“of rooms in tho Secretariat — about 50 on each floor. Tho ground floors of 
the two end wings oould be used for tho I.A. and I.Sc. work, ns outlined 
above. The other rooms could be used os lecture-rooms for the B.A. and M.A. 
classes. A set of them could bo used as a library for general reading. If it 
is proposed to accumulate a great library for research work tho Dacca College 
mnin building could be used. I do not think such a library can be collected 
_for many years to como and tho kind required can bo onsily housed in tho 
Secretariat on tho top floor of ono of tho wings. I do not think tho library 
ought to bo for away from tho lecture-rooms. Tho professors’ rooms, with 
“ seminars ”, ns they aro called in Bengal, ought to bo near the rooms usually 
used for lectures by tho professors. I do not think they are advantageously 
placed in a row at ono end of tho building. In tho seminars, tho ordinary 
books of refcrcnco on a subject should bo placed, with cupboards, etc., for any 
charts, maps, etc., which aro required in tho department. The room would 
also bo used for small classes and by students who nro permitted to work there. 
It should be a kind of consulting room for professors and students. For 
private reading the library will bo available, if properly arranged. 

(g) Now Government Houro should bo used ns a senate house and for Univorsity 

offices. It is too largo and inconvcniont for any \ ico-rhancellor, whom, I 
nssumo, i\ill bo a person who caros nioro fortboquiot of hisownhouso than 
for tho forbidding regal splondour which Government Houso would offer him, 
Ono of tho excellent lnrgo houses in Babupara would appeal to tho ordinary 
University professor who might becomo a vicc-i liancnllor. Of courso, if 
the vico-chnnccllor bo expected to livo in his cap and gown, as a land of papal 
dignitary, Government House would suit him ; but I w ould not envy him. 

[h) A certain realignment of roads will bo necessary to mako the best uso of tho 

Bnbupara sito, and to provide for a possible extension as timo goes on. 

(A) Tho road running in front of tho old Secretariat ought to bo continued as a 

straight road until it reaches tho old Hindu tomb near tho long tank by tho 
f-coond member’s houso. From that point on it ought to run along tho old 
railway track between tho fiist and second members’ houses, and then 
bos'ond. This road would make tho main or tho grand avenue for tho 
Univorsity. It will he, as it is already, a road with oonsidorablo traffio 
from lho town to tho villages north of Babupara. 

(B) A road ought to ho made through lho collcgo compound, south of tho collego 

tank, running from a point north of tho Publio Works Department offices 
to tho south-east gato-houso of tho old Secretariat, and tho prc=ont road 
which nws south of tho compound ought to bo elored. This change 
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would give two or threo excellent building sites for a hostel or for extend- 
ing the present Museum . 

(C) Some minor jroad alterations would also bo profitably made without great 
expense. 

The following principles ought to bo observed in planning the University at 
Dacca ; — .. 4 

(1) Thoso buildings which are to bo used for lecturing and other academical work 

ought to bo within easy walking distance from each other. 'There should 
bo not moro than five minutes' distance from one oxtromo to tho other. This 
can bo arranged for at Dacca. 

(2) Tho buildings, with their compounds, ought to ho well arranged for tho purpose 

to which they aro applied, and not sacrificed to geometrical ornamenta- 
tion ; especially so ns to the compounds and thoroads. 

(3) Tho amount of land to bo kept as a garden, with mown lawns, flower beds, • 

and shrubs ought to bo relatively small. Badly kept, they are intoler- 
able eyesores, and to keep largo areas in order costs a great deal. 

(4) Buildings used for residence and for teaching ought to bo kept apart. To 

uso the Secretariat and Press buildings for hostels or residential quar- 
ters, and, at the same time, for lecture-rooms and class-rooms, is an 
extremely bnd arrangement. 

(fi) In planning students’ residences tho following should bo kept in mind: — 

(а) Tho hostel should bo built for 100 students, with a reasonably large house, 

for a married member of the staff (in tho Provincial Service), who sots as 
superintondont, to livo in. Also quarters for a junior lecturer (unmarried) 
should ho provided. 

(б) Tho buildings with accommodation ought to make it possible for 

students to livo a little obovo tho ordinary prevailing standard which 
obtains in their class j but buildings and accommodation muoh abovo 
this standard aro not desirable, neithor on acoount of cost, nor on 
account of thoir disappointing effect in after lifo. 

(c) Each hostel ought to havo near at hand play-fields, tennis, ond badminton 

courts. Theso oan, in most cases, be arranged within 'the same com- 
pound. , 

(d) Each hostel ought to hove its oommon-room and sick-room.' 

(e) It ought to ho possible to ‘ gate ' the hostel. 

(0) As regards tho realignment of roads the following ought to bo kept in view; — 

(«) The present roads, with the avenues, ought to bo disturbed as littlo as 
possible. v 

(6) Communication with the teaching centre (Secretariat, etc.) and the hostel 
ought to be good. 

(e) Communication from Dacca town to tho University area ought to ba 
improved. 

(d) Changes of direction in roads, to save oost of future upkeep of roads and to 
give compaot sites for hostels, ought to be made. 

(*J The area south-west of tho railway, wlrioh in tho Dacca University report is 
assigned to playing-fields, ought to bo utilised, os suggested by Professor 
Goddes in his report on town-planning in Dacca, for further Jjtrilding pur- . 
poses. There is felt iu Dacca the want of good residential building sites and, 
if a largo University does eventually arise, tho need will be much greater. 
Extensive playing-fields are not needed at such great distances from stu- 
dents’ residential quarters. This land is now partly laid out for building sites 
and can bo made into an excellent residential port of the town where mombers 
of the staff, and oven families whioh come with students to Dacca, oan find 
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houses. This land should bo loasod to individuals on condition that the housos 
orooted are up to a certain standard, and tho rovenue so obtained can be ear- 
marked for tho University. 

(j) The area in the now Government House compound and to the east of tho house, 
taking in the long curved tank and extending from the gato-houso to tho nursery 
, at the north end, would form an oXcolIent site for tho proposed women’s col- 
logo. It will be near tho teaching centres and it oan be made seeludod. Men’s 
hostels nood no largo grounds, but tho women’s colloge ought to have ample 
garden and playgrounds. A little alteration in the roads between the Dacea 
Colloge and Government Houso would be advantageous by removing the 
awkward corner in front of .tho gates. 

{k) I think some attempt ought to bo mado to dovolope the School of Modioine at 
tho Mitford Hospital into a Medical College of tho University. A site might 
be rosorved for tho purpose at HH in tho map which is appended. A site 
for a hospital might also bo found oithor on Abdul Gani Road or in Amlapara. 








QUESTION 5. 


(i) What, in your view, should be the relation between the University and colleges 

situated 

(a) in the University town ; and ~ 

(b) in other centres of population in the presidency P 

(ii) How would yon propose to ensure that every institution at which students are per- 

mitted to follow the course for a university degree is adequately staffed, and 
adequately equipped P 

(iii) To what extent do you consider it possible to grant to colleges some degree of free- 

dom in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the conduct 
of the examinations of their students for university degrees P 

(iv) Should it be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of Calcutta 

as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, how would you 
propose to deal with colleges not incorporated in that university P Would you 
favour: — 

(a) the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and BvaminaHnns 
of such colleges ; or 

J (b) the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system ; or 

(e) the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and snob 
colleges, which should allow some autonomy to the latter P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

(i) I think colleges situated. 

(а) in a university town should bo incorporated in the Univorsity, 

(б) in other centres of population in the presidency should be federal institutions. 

(ii) I believe that by laying down definite conditions of affiliation and by periodical 

inspection by university inspectors it will be possible to ensure that every 
institution at which students aro permitted to follow the courso of a university 
degree is adequately staffed and equipped. 

(iii) Colleges may ho given some degree of freedom in the design of their courses 

within the limit of a certain examination requirement in respect of both quality 
and quantity, but I do not think it would bo advisable to grant them any free- 
dom in tho conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) If it ho found practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching university 

in Calcutta all tho colleges in tho city should bo incorporated in that university, 
hut, as regards tho colleges not situated in Calcutta, 1 would mainta n, as far as 
possible, the existing system, with a distinction between the degrees of interns 
and externs. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(i) The relation between tho University and eaoh of tho affiliated colleges should, in 
tho abstract, bo tho same, wherovor tho latter may bo situated and this was, in 
faot, tho caso so long as the University was only an examining ' body, but tho 
attempts of tho University to convert itsolf into a tcaoliing univorsity by tho 
institution of university professorships, univorsity lectureships, intcr-collogiato 
lectures, and tho institution of a univorsity library have neoossarily tondod to 
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Aiv>:n, Sir V. F. Fivakwamy— rmif— Ar.i, Tli- Hon'blc Mr. Airjtr—Aii, Slum 

Mnniff. 


bring about a clo'or relation iK-twecu the University arid the college triluM/dh 
the iiiolropoli*. .Arrangcfnoiiln am often made for th" repetition of ur.irrrxitj 
lecture*! in other control aho, but they caruint noutr.ili-o oil the odratiU^y 
in joyed l»y the college* in flip Univcr.ity toon. 

Tit" Uittver*Hy arrange > for periodical Inspection of the coll.-""* in tlw 

nml thnn trim to » retire mi approximation on the part of oil lit 1 - coll^i-i to ih 
i onto external standard in jwiint of equipment. etc. Nearly all the fir-l-gridr 
college* ore reptwenb tl 1*11 tit" r "tint" of Hi" Unlver- it}*. Fome ataount of tiii!':- 
< tire In-tween the relation* of tho (initmiiy to Clio inctrojiolitnn colleger nnd il» 
relation* to thn e Jn the mofninl i* nnavoi lnbfe. 

(ti) Jly {ktimlicnl inspection. 

{ill) Under existing rlmini-tonce-i, college* can lie given freedom only In rt-gnil to 
tit" toit.l<K> 1 .t employed, or the method* followed, in t<-iching the ryllihn 
pre'erlt'cd, It f * not practicable to allow cadi rolhg.; 1 ° conduct it* own ctamis. 
titiotia for utilvt r*ity d*-grer*. 

(iv) In my opinion. th« pn>|>er Jinn of advance i* tim strengthening of the poiltbn 
of the exiting college* in thn matter of staff and equipment, th" providon of 
a high standard of Instruction in the Presidency College in every branch of 
knowledge other than professional, »o that it may uphold It* eh tractor of a in vie! 
in* tltntion, and th" provision of a separate univerdty college (or by whatever 
other name thn inatitutinn may bn called) for th" rncouragement of po<t- 
graduate study and rvearrh in all important subjects. * 


Ati, Tho Hon Milo Hr. At.taf. 

(i) The colleges situated in tlieTJinwrUy town should, in my opinion, work In con- 
junction with the University. Whrrra* tho«e situated at other place* should 
bo affiliated to the University, and should be subject to the control of the 
University. 

(ti) The University should lay down very definitely the stall each college should h-avo 
mid the minimum rpinhfir.ation each te.aclier should po«*c-*. I think, for the 
sake of efficiency, the University should also lay down the minimum salary 
which teachers jx>«s<-<«(ng the prescribed qualification* should get. 

(lit) I would not cite them any freedom In till* matter at all. 

(iv) I think there should be n board of examination which should conduct the dilicrcnt 
university examination*. This hoard should be entirely indeiHrndcnt of the 
University. 


'Ati, Sajyad Hotistk. 

(i) (a) Tho college* in tho Unii'ersity town should follow the regulation* of the Univer- 

sity in the matter of the cour«ei of study and teaching. The University 
should havo nothing to do with the grnrrol management of tho college*. n ~» 
the appointment and dismissal of professors and -teacher*, the collection and 
disbursement of fund*. Tt would, however, be much better if tho University 
were the owner of all the colleges situated in the University town and, in tins 
case every colicgo should have a managing committee formed by, and res- 
ponsible to, tho University. 

(b) Tho collegcs*in the niufn»*s*l should not be affiliated to tho residential univer. 
sity. They should be affiliated to a university of tho existing system which 
should continue in Calcutta. 

(ii) By creating a university inspecting agency for tho inspection and supervision 

of colleges, and by the withdrawn! of recognition in the case of violation of rules. 
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(iii) At present, tho granting of any independence regarding the framing of tlio curri- 
culum and tho conduct of examinations for tlio university degrees will not bo 
desirable, 
fiv) (a) Yes. 

(b) Y os; save as regards the constitution of thosenato, which should ho formed 

on communal basis as far as practicable. 

(c) No. 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Tlio relation should bo that of general supervisor and oxaminer, indicating tho 
- course to bo followed and sotting up a standard for tho teaching staff. Such 
colleges as can fulfil tlio roquiremonts should bo allowed to carry on thoir work, but 
for tho liiglicstdcgrcos, such ns those of M.A. and M.Sc., arrangements might bo 
made for tho students of various collogos in Calcutta to attend lectures given 
by exports and specialists in different subjects. 


Allen, H. J. 

(i) The relation should bo one of guidanco and supervision and, if necessary, of punish- 

ment, and should bo tho same for all colleges, whether situated in tho University 
town or elsewhere. I deprecate tho idea of frequont interference or great central- 
isation. The Act of 1004 enables tho University by a somewhat cumbrous 
process to control (or, more ncourately, to influence by an expression of 
opinion) tho birth of a college and to supervise its career ; it docs not, howover, 
givo it power to punish, short of disaffiliation. This is too terrific a penalty to 
bo employed, even were tho ceremonial less elaborate and tedious than it is. 
Like the Commons’ right to withhold supplies, it is a sword that must rust in tho 
scabbard. What is wanted is tho power of bringing an oasicr, and a 
lighter, pressure to boar upon a recalcitrant college. 

Another point in which tho Act of 1004 is inadequate is that thoro is no provision 
for automatic disaffiliation by lapse. Onco affiliated, a collcgo must apparently 
remain a member — even if only a ghostly momber — of tho University till formal 
disaffiliation. It could ccaso for years to teach certain subjects or to prepare stu- 
dents for examination and then at its pleasure cxcrciso its original rights. 

(ii) By calling for reports and by periodic inspection tho syndicate is able to do some- 

tiling— indeed a good deal. Had the syndicate also power to inflict penalties 
short of disaffiliation its influence would bo more rapid in results. 

<iii) I do not considor it possiblo at prosont to allow colleges freedom such ns is here 
suggested. They would bo oxposed to tremendous pressure. In Madras tlio 
University at first ioft to principals freedom of mntrioulating candidates with 
sohool-loaving certificates. Tlio result was most disastrous and tho University 
has practically taken away tho right. Though wo liavo not quite gono back 
to tho matriculation examination wo aro not far off it. Tho university courso 
contains a Berios of lochs and.control ot tho lock-gates must bo retained by tho 
University — otherwise tho water will bank up with dangerous pressure in tho 
last reaches. It must bo remembered that tho western view — that hopeless 
candidates should bo stopped at tho beginning of tho courso — doe3not recommend 
itself in tills country, whore overy stago passed has on oconomio value. In tho 
long run, no doubt, a collcgo or a university that lots down its st.sndard will pay 
tho penalty, but tho run is a long ono and in tho interval it will bo receiving— 
not paying — a goodly harvest of fees and popularity. Is it fair to add to tho 
crimes committed in tho name of " liborty ” this strain upon tho eyesight t 
Principals have surely a claim upon tho University to bo protected against 
even themselves. 

o 2 
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Allen, Dr. H. N.— Ahoiibold, W. A. J.— Aziz, Maulvi Abdel. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) Somo of the tcaohors of tho colleges in tho Dnivorsity town might act as an. 

veraity professors and lecturers, in addition to their college work. This wroH 
, ho difficult in tbo case of mufassa] colleges. 

(ii) By propor inspection from timo to time. 

' (iii) It should be possible to do something in these directions without risk cf loan- 
ing tho value of tbo degree. Eaoh college could havo its own question papers, 
set in eaoh ease by two examiners, ono of whom would bo a member of the college 
staff and tbo other an outsider, both boing appointed by the University. Thus I 
think it would bo possible for tbo same outside examiner to aot for all lie 
colleges, though, no doubt, it might bo difficult to arrange this. 1 think that, 
at first at any rato, tho University should presoribo common courses for all 
colleges fqr the first two years ; for tho last two years considerable latitude should 
bo granted, particularly for tho honours courses. Tbo college courses for the 
degree examination should bo approved by tbo University, and part of the 
syllabus would, no doubt, bo tho same for all colleges. 


Asohbold, W. A. J. 

(i) Tho University ought to consist of tho colleges. Thoy make up tho University, 

and the idea of ^ts boing an outside body only connected with them by way of 
examination and inspection is wrong and will, if accepted, produce a Btatcot . 
tilings much like thot which exists at present. Tho teaching Btaff of tho colleges 
and of tho University arc its proper governors and the outside publio should 
have hardly any representatives. Every principal of a college, for example, 
ought to bo a member of the senate. 

(ii) By means of proper inspection. But the life of the colleges ought to be so much 

tiro life of tho University that should there bo anything wrong it ought to be 
at oneB manifest and bo recognised ns inconsistent with tho conditions of univer- 
sity life. 

(iii) Colleges ought to have ns much freedom ns is possible in regard to teaching and 

tho members of their staffs should bo tho body from which tho oxaminers should 
bo very largely chosen. Thoy should conduct periodical examinations in the 
colleges and the results of those examinations might well he allowed to have 
weight in the giving of tho degree. The main responsibility, however, for the 
degree must rest upon tho University as n whole. 

(iv) See my answer to question 4. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

0 

(ii) Affiliation, as at present, should be withhold unless overy institution isedequately 

staffed and equipped according to the requirements of tho students of all races 
reading in tho college. To ensure this, two or more University inspectors belong- 
ing to tho two chief races should bo appointed to report, aftor inspection oi every 
college, whether tho institution fulfils all the necessary conditions for affiliation. 

(iii) Freedom to overy college in the design of its courses of studies nnd in the conduct 

of examinations may produce excellent students by competition of each college 
with others, if only university certificates be notjnado a test for entrance into 
Government service, ns at present. But, if any freedom is given, and a university 
certificate remains as a test for service, ns at present, it will, undoubtedly 
produce disastrous consequences. 

(iv) (a) I favour tho creation of a new controlling body composed of professors and 

university men of both Hindus and Ifussahnans and some outsiders. 
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Banerjea, J. B. 

(i) (a) and (b) The relation should be the same as regards colleges in the University 
town and colleges in other centres of population in the presidency. Each college 
should be a corporation, with powers of internal management. The University 
should exorcise only powers of general supervision to ensure efficiency of educa- 
tion. 

■(ii) By regular, periodical inspection and selection of competent men for the work of 
inspection. 

<iii) To .ensure uniformity of standard, individual colleges should not be left free to 
conduct examinations of their students for university degrees. They may bo 
allowed some freedom to design courses of study on the understanding that the 
courses and syllabuses prescribed by the University should be followed, but that, at 
the same time, they should be at liberty to impart instruction outside the courses 
and syllabuses as supplementary and additional instruction. 

i(iv) The maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system, for it has operated 
well so far, in my opinion. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) So far as administrative control is concerned the relation between the Univers- 
ity and the colleges situated in the University town should be the same as that 
between it and the colleges situated outside the town. But, of course, stu- 
dents of Calcutta colleges would, naturally, have a greater share in the corporate 
life of the University than mufassal students, and would enjoy the advantages 
offered by it in the shape of lectures and equipment to a much greater extent 
than the latter. 

•(ii) The University should possess the power of general control and supervision ovor 
all institutions affiliated to it. There should be a regular system of inspection 
of these institutions. The power of disaffiliation whioh is vested in the 
University would ensure conformity to the standard laid down by it. 

<iii) Undisr existing circumstances, I do not consider it desirable to grant to colleges 
any great degree of freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of their 
examinations. But this may be possible when a considerable improvement 
is effected in the equipment of oolleges and they ore able to secure the services 
of a fairly large number of men of first-rate ability. 

{iv) In such a case, the colleges not incorporated in the University may be given the 
position of external colleges and be permitted to send candidates to appear at its 
external examinations. But, in my opinion, the University ought not to oompete 
with the colleges by undertaking teaching work for any standard below the M.A. 
and the M. Sc. Of course, it must continue its teaching arrangements for advanced 
students, and for this there already exists the requisite machinery in the shape of 
the two post-graduate councils. The system of extension leotures, recently 
started, should also ho developed, and speoial courses of leotures may be organ- 
ised for those who wish to acquire knowledge in a particular subject but do not 
desire to sit for any of the University examinations. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 


What we have to do now is to find a way of organising all the soattered forces at present 
employed in Calcutta, for the higher purposes of education, leaving to eaoh of them the 
full use of its energies, untrammelled by external control, but joining to each of them tha 
force of all the rest in labour towards many of its aims. This organisation would leave 
the work of«tho present Calcutta University untouched. All the world .would still find 
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*in tho University of Calcutta an examining tody that ■would test the knowledge obtained, 
no matter w here or how,' and that would give certain degrees to those able to pass suc- 
cessfully through certain Btriot and well-planned courses of examination. But let us not 
confound degrees obtained in this way with degrees obtained through ‘a long course of 
well-arranged university training. I would proposo, then, to leave tho wholo present 
work of tho senate of the Caloutta Univorsity untonchcd and to add to tho University 
its missing half. This now part of the University should have a central body — a univers- 
ity chamber — which should bo strictly representative. Every placo of advanced educa- 
tion in or near Calcutta, in which students after the ago of sixteen devote their whole time 
in successive years to serious preparation for tho work of life, should send in proportion to 
its extent one or more representatives to this chamber, of which the faculties should at 
least bo eight ; namely, of arts and of science, as each enters into the general course ot 
intellectual training ; and added to these a distinct faculty to each of the great practical 
applications of them to the work of life. This would givo us faculties of law, medicine, 
engineering, education, music, and, 1 should add, commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Each representative should be appointed only for three years, but there should bo no 
restriction upon reappointments. In this way, the teaohing half of the University of 
Caloutta— tho highest interests, in fact, of advanced education in Calcutta— -would bo 
placed under the management of a large and influential representative chamber, working 
in full assembly by faculties, by committees, and by boards of studies, according to tho 
nature of its business. This new controlling body, the University chamber, would then 
supervise, see that every institution at which students arc permitted to follow tho 
coarse for a university degree is adequately staffed and adequately equipped, and that 
some degree of freedom is given in the design of their courses and, under propor safeguards, 
in the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooeoo.Dass. 

(i) (a) and ( b ). Tho relation botween . the University and its affiliated colleges 
should, in my opinion, bo the same whether the collogcs are situated in the 
University town or in .other centres of population, as any difference in their 
relation to tho University may give rise to inequality in their advantages and . 
disadvantages. 

There is, however, one difference botweon the relation of the University with colleges 
in the University town and with other colleges, which have recently been created 
by the new soheme of prfst-graduate teaching, nndor which tho privilogo of 
affiliation in post-graduate teaohing has been withdrawn from nil Calcutta 
colleges, and such teaching has been centralised in tho University, while 
colleges outside Caloutta still retain that privilege. This scheme which some 
of us opposed has been sought to be justified on the ground of necessity, it 
being deemed necessary for the efficiency of work and economy of agency that all 
post-gradunto teaching in Calcutta should bo undertaken by tho Univorsity, 
and it being doomed, at the samo time, obviously necessary that colleges outside 
Caloutta should, for tho convenience of students outsido Caloutta, continue to 
conduct suoh teaching. This will, no doubt, place collogcs outsido Caloutta in 
regard topost-graduatoteacliing at a disadvantage compared with tho University 
post-graduate teaching department, which will bo conducted, as well as controlled, 
by the University. To reduce tho inequality of relation with tho University 
within tho narrowest limits the conduot of this department has been placed 
in tho handB of two councils, one in arts and ono in scienco, nnd not directly 
in tho hands of the syndicate and senate, which are tho controlling authorities 
for all post-graduato teaohing in and outsido Calcutta. But tho vice-chancellor 
and members of tho syndicato aro not excluded (ns they ought, in my opinion 
to be) from tho councils of post-graduato teaching. Unless they are so ex- 
cluded it would not bo cosy to convince all pnrtios concerned that tho vice- 
chancellor and tho syndicate as tho esceutivo authorities of tho University wilt 
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bo able to do even-banded justice to the University post-graduate teaching 
collego and colleges outside Calcutta in matters relating to post-graduate 
teaching. 

(ii) The existing system o! inspection by the University inspector oi colleges in as- 

sociation with one’ or two membors of the Bcnato will, I think, ensure that affiliated 
colleges are adequately staffed and adequately equipped if the system is regularly 
worked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it be desirable even if it were possible, 

to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in tho design of the courses of study 
or tho conduct of examinations for degrees. Tho grant of such freedom will de- 
stroy uniformity of standard, introduce play of personal predilections which may 
degenerate into personal cnprico, give rise to needless complications and neces- 
sary conflict with university authorities, and weaken publio confidence in the 
value of university training and university degrees. 

- But I do not consider tho grant of any such freedom needed in tho interests of 
education, much as it may be desired by our natural instinct to be free from 
control. It is tho lending professors of important colleges who chiefly compose 
the boards of studies, tho syndicate, and tho faculties by which the courses 
of study and schemes of examination aro designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not be unsettled in its working by the 
individual will of any. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirablo to bavo any larger or more powerful (as distin- 

guished from more efficient) centralised teaching university in Calcutta than what 
has been in effect created by tho recent post-graduate teaching scheme. Any larger 
centralised agency may bo mechanically more powerful, but will not bo intellect- 
ually more efficient ~ because a very large organisation must necessarily havo to 
.substitute mechanical rules for porsonol supervision to a largo extent. 

(а) Nor would I favour the creation of any new controlling ngenoy, wbioh would 

give rise to complication.’’ 

(б) But I would favour tho maintenance of tho existing system, with the recent 

modification introduced by the post-graduate teaching sohemo, subjeot to 
tho qualification indicated in my answer to (i) supra, that tho vice-chan- 
cellor and members of tho syndicate should not bo on tho councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) (a) For M.A. teaching a centralised university college, maintaining at a high 
cost a well-qualified staff in sufficient numbers and well-equipped libra- 
ries, laboratories, and museums, and making adequate provision for students 
residence amidst healthy surroundings and in a truly acadomic atmosphere 
under proper guidanco and in close touch with their professors, appears 
to be tho ideal for tho future. 

This system may .bo adop'tod in a modified form even ior B. A. honours teaching, 
for which tho present standard is insufficient and low. Intcr-collcginto co- 
operation and help, whorever available, should bo lurgoly provided for, 
and wcll-conduolcd colleges should bo given tho fullest opportunity of 
participating in the work of higher training. < 

(6) Greater opportunities should bo given to, not only hoods of mufasEal colleges, 
but-to senior members of the staff to oomo into oloscr touch with tho work of 
tho senate. Those colleges aro not at present adequately represented op tho 
senate. Tkoir professors should havo a voieo on tho textbook committees 
and on tho boards of higher studies and examinations. From time to time 
they should be allowed to represent in writing their views, suggest improve- 
ments, and generally givo tho University tho benefit of their mufassal ex- 
perience- . 
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(ii) Confldonoo in tho governing bodies should bo the ruling idea. Periodical inspec- 
tion b/ -qualified men npponted by tho University may continue as now 
provided tho inspection ftyhtom is mndrf less mechanical than it actually is. 
The University inspection ought to bo more of a reality thnn wlml it is and the 
work should bo entrusted to men of tho highest qualifications calculated to 
inspire confidence in. and evoke respect for, thoir views, opinions, and suggestions, 
Tho University will, ns now, oxcrri«o its discretion n granting or continuing 
affiliation according to tho standard maintained by the colleges. 

(flit This privilege should most cautiously be extended, if at all. On principle, it is 
highly desirable to grant fcomc degreo of freedom in tho mnttem contemplated, 
lint tlio danger of a departure from the uniform and high standard aimed at by 
tho University cannot he ignored without chances of disastrous consequences. 

Examinations should continue for some time yet to bo conducted by tho Univera* 
ity, with tho help of nit the colleges. 

(iv) (a) No; unless tho new hotly is created out of tho very men connected 
with tho University and invested with dolegated power simply with a view 
to relieve tho University of a part of its work which, with advantage, mny bo 
assigned to n seleet body of its expert members. 

(b) Yes ; with alight modifications, where and when necessary. 

(c) No; how over highly desirable in tho abstract, autonomy cannot for eomo 

years to came bo grouted to such colleges. 


Baxekjee, Bui Kcmudini ICanta, Bnbndur. 

(i) (a) and (6) So long -s f ho Calcutta University bo not modified all colleges should 
bo adequately represented both in the ecnato nnd tlio syndicate. At present, 
inufnsMil colleges are very jworly represented, Each college, whether in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, should hnvo nt least two repriwentath es in flic B>-nate, the principal 
being tx officio, and ono elected by the stall. 

(ii) There should lie a standing coimnittco of tho syndicate or senato to whom tho 

colleges nnd the inspector of colleges would report on the staff and equipment 
periodically At present, there is no definite policy of the University in this 
respect. 0 w> college mny g -t affiliation, with ono or two teachers in a particular 
subject in both jn«s and honours standards, whereas tho University will insist 
upon three men for pass affiliation nlone in that subject for another college. 
In one college tho University will allow ono member of tho staff to each two 
subjects, whereas in another institution this will bo considered a gravo defect. 
The number of college inspectors should be increased so that each college 
may bo inspected at least twice in the year. 

(iii) In tho present condition of tho colleges .1 would not consider it dcsirablo to grant 

any further degreo of freedom. Tlio syllabus should bo wide enough, nnd tho 
teachers should have sufficient freedom in dealing with their subjects, nnd they 
should take part in tho framing of questions and in examining tho answer 
books. At prrsont, a teacher of the B. A. or B.Sc. classes, both pass and 
honours, i* debnrred from taking part in setting questions. 

(iv) Tlio colleges not incorporated in the proposed teaching I'niversity of Calcutta 

should form another federal university, regulated by its own controlling body, 
(o) Yes ; in tho now controlling body enoh college should bo adequately represented, 
lb) No. 

(c) Tho teaching nnd tho fed»ral universities may ho under two decentralised 
departments of ono controlling body. This will liavo tho advantage of tho 
advioo of tho specialists in tho teaching university in tho hoards of rtu dies 
of a f dcral university, I am afraid a federal ni versify will not have men 
of tho typo that will bo available in n teaching univoreBy. 
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Banehjee, Muraly Dhar. 

(i) (u)'Tho colleges in tho University town should bo managed by tlio University. 

(6) Tho colleges in other centres of population should manage their own affairs; 
subject to tho control of tho University. 

(ii) Tho colleges should bo regularly visited by Univorsity inspectors. 

(iii) By allowing tho choice of several altornalivo courses of study and altornativo 

text-books in the same examinations. 

(iv) (a) I should propose tho creation of a now controlling body to regulate tho studies 

and examinations, in which all tho colleges should bo represented. 

(b) STo. 

(c) No. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(а) There should bo closo touch between tho University and tho colleges in tbo 

University town. In fact, tho colleges should constitute tho University in a 
moro real sense. Tho teaching staff should have an effective voico in tho 
government of the University nnd tho professors of colleges, whonever possi- 
ble, should ho nsked to take a larger share in tho teaching that tho University 
itself has to undertake. The residential system Bhould bo given largo Bcopc, 
as far as practicable, nnd tho inter-collegiate relation made more real and 
effective. Intcr-collcgiate lectures and gnmes may bo more fully dovclopcd. 
Ample provision should bo made for students of different colleges for meeting 
and mixing freely with tho professors of colleges and of the University. The 
University library may be opened to professors and students under proper 
safeguards, and principals of colleges may be mndo cr -officio fellows. To bo 
brief.-tlie teaching and residential bystcin should be developed os largely as 
possible. 

(б) In other centres of population tho present relation, as defined in the Uni- 

versity regulations, may be maintained. 

(ii) In my opinion, the senior professor of each subject should ben man of high character 
and firbt-rotc ability. Such a man may bo available from the teaching stnff 
of tho different colleges, ns well ns from tiro University. The junior staff of 
colleges may be recruited from tho M.A. or M.Sc. graduates of the University, 
preferably those that have done some independent investigation. There will bo 
available in n short time men in tho University answering to the description 
given above, but tho difficulty lies in their retention. Better prospects elsewhere 
or in other departments of service may draw them away. To guard nsninst this 
evil, provision should be made for adequate remuneration. To safeguard tho inter- 
ests of a college in case a professor leaves his college in the middle of a se^.on, 
especially when a suilnblo substitute is not easily available, I should like to suggest 
tho establishment of a University . ppointmenls board, for supplying information 
regarding a likely candidate, whenever a vacanoy may arise in a college. That 
the interests of the different colleges may be best served on tho board it should con- 
sult the different colleges in regard to tho selection of men for inclusion in tho list 
of candidates for appointments. It may, in time, become a medium between the 
colleges nnd Government or other bodies fo fur ns recruitment for service goes. 
At present, tho University exercises a certain amount of ohrek by causing colleges 
fo bo periodically inspected by University inspectors nnd requiring them to 
Tcport a ca«o of a change in tho teaching staff and specify tho qualifications of 
any member of tho staff newly appointed. This check is salubrious and may 
be retained. 

(iii) To grant to collrgcs fouio degree of freedom in tho design of lhcir_ courses and 
, under proper safeguards, in the conduct of tho examinations of their students 
for university degrees, would, in some, eases make colleges higher than tho 
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University and afford scope for a larger diversity of standards. So far as the 
same university goes, and so far as it relates to the same university degrees, 1 
think that a' uniformity of standard should be maintained everywhere. 
Freedom may be desirable in the direction of specialisation.' All colleges may 
not specialise in a variety of subjects, but it is possible for them to Specialise in 
a particular branch of study, and it must be left to them to decide the line of 
specialisation. 

* As regards freedom in the conduct of examinations, it may be allowed, of course 
under proper safeguards, at the B.Sc. practical examinations only. The note- 
books which students keep as records of their laboratory work may he 
valued according to the standard of work they show and taken account of in 
the determination of the results of the practical examination. The practical 
examination, as it now'obtains, may introduce conditions under which even the 
best laboratory workers may sometimes halt. To give them sufficient protection 
against any unforeseen accident a value not exceeding 60 per cent of the marks 
should be attached to the laboratory work that they have gone throngh during 
their two years’ study at colleges. 

(iv) (a) Supposing that it is practicable to create a powerful centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, I should like to favour the third alternative (e),— 
the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and 
the colleges not incorporated in* that University, which would allow some 
autonomy to the latter. By virtue of incorporation in the University the 
Calcutta colleges will he in a somewhat favourable condition and will, in 
consequence, enjoy a larger share of reputation as compared with the un- 
incorporated colleges. Tho latter should, therefore, possess some sort of 
redeeming feature in tho shape of a greater freedom so that they may some- 
what develope in their own way and add to their importance. Such colleges, 
while enjoying the privilege of being admitted to the degree examinations 
of the University, may be empowered to grant diplomas of their own in 
special branches of learning. 

Should, however, the autonomy not refer to what I have stated above, but to 
such matters as the conferring of degrees, I fear the result will be disastrous. 
I should then certainly be in favour of the second alternative — viz. (6). 


Banerjee, Subhansukumae. 

* 

(i) Tho relation should be the following 

(A) The University Bhould be tho controlling body of the colleges sitnated in the 

University town and in other centres of population in the presidency pro- 
vided the constitution of tho University be so arranged that the colleges in 
tlve university town and other centres of population in the presidency are 
adequately represented in it. 

(B) The University should be the carrier of all progressive ideas to its constituent 

institutions, both in Calcutta and elsewhere. 

(C) The University should, in general, conduct the examination of the students of 

the different institutions. 

(ii) To ensure that an institution has been adequately staffed reasonable emolu- 

ments should be given to the professorial staff so aB to attract men of tho best 
ability, and the teaching staff should bear a definite proportion to the number of 
students admitted into the institution. As regards the library and laboratory 
equipment of an institution a minimum standard should be determined by the 
University and every institution must, satisfy this condition. (This method 
actually obtains in the Calcutta University.) Whenever funds are forthcoming 
an institution should always endeavour to improve its equipment. 
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(iii) Tho University should dotermino n course in each subject prescribed for its- 
• examination (ns in the existing system), which should bo regarded as the 

minimum standard. Tho colleges should design their courses of instruction in. 
their own way so ns to conform to tho requisite standard, and may go beyond 
it if they so desire. 

In order to maintain a uniformity of standard and strict discipline in tho conduct of 
examinations, tho sotting of question papers and tho examination of tho answer 
papers should be left cntirclj’ in tho hands of tho Uni vers it}' (as in tho existing 
system). Tho colleges may hold, if necessary, n preliminary examination (which 
may, or may not, bo strictly in accordance with the standard laid down by tho 
University) in order to test tho fitness of their candidates for the University 
examinations, for the award of special college certificates of merit, medals 
prizes, etc. 

(iv) To adopt entirely tho system existing in the Cambridge and Oxford Univcrsitics- 

and to create a powerful centralised teaching university at Calcutta would not at 
all suit tho present educational needs of Bengal. Tho bystem existing in the 
London University and tho maintenance of tho existing system at Calcutta 
should bo followed with rigorous ndlierencc. It may he romnrkcd hero that tho 
new post-graduate scheme (recently introduced) is a salutary departure from tho 
old system, ns it lias already helped the University to convert itself into n central- 
ised leaching body so far ns post-graduato teaching is concerned. Thcro 
is every possibility that this ccntrnliscd body will very soon compnro favourably 
with any other similar body both in Europe and America by its outturn of 
original investigations and advanced lecture work. 


Banehjee, ITrENDitA Nath. 

Thcro has already been o good deal of discussion of tho Btatus of a university. For 
tho good of its alumni it is admitted on all hands that its indopcndonco is not to bo 
nffected by any means, or on ony account, tho more so ns it has been working in- 
dependently to the best ndvnntnga of the country and tho highest advancement of tho 
nation over since its foundation. It ought, however, to bo a tenching and not 6imply 
an examining University. It must, therefore, have sufficient control over schools and 
colleges. As tho appeals of teachers in cnsoB of necessity aro sometimes hardly attended 
to it is desirable to permit them to represent their cases through tho school com- 
mittees and tho Director of Public Instruction to tho University as the highest authority; 
in all cases, their appeals to the University should bo final. 

Tho funds of the school should bo sufficient for its maintenance; tho library and 
tho laboratory should bo well-equipped; accommodation for students spacious; quarters 
well-ventilated; sporting grounds open and oxtensivo; and sanitary arrangements satis- 
factory. The authorities Bliould try their best to satisfy these conditions ns far ns- 
practicable. . 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) Recently, tlie University lias taken over tho post-graduato courses in tho oily 
under its direct control and 1ms just been frying to becomo n teaching body, in 
addition to its original function of holding examinations. I think nil 
Government colleges in the province should come under the direct control of the 
University and should bo teimcd university colleges. This would, if given effect 
to, help the University to provide teaching to somo extent at all tho stages. Tho 
relation of tlieso colleges with the universities will be quito different from ofhor 
colleges which ore only affiliated to n university. On this principle, there would 
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be two olasses of colleges in the University, one directly controlled by the Uni- 
versity and really forming part and parcel of it, and others affiliated to the 
University which should be allowed to remain outside the direct control of the 
qpme. Thus, there would be university colleges and affiliated colleges all over 
tho province, irrespective of their location in the University town or not. Besides 
this I would impress the desirability of a more frequent. inspection of colleges 
affiliated to the University in the town and outside it. I am not in favour of the 
University absorbing all colleges in the University town and becoming a compact 
body for the town only, with other systems of control outside tho town area. 

The central University should also take greater interest in tho control of the teach- 
ing of the graduate courses. Thus, the oentral University should be concerned 
specially with the examinations of the B. A., B.'Sc., M. A., and M. So. standards 
of the province and should devote its main attention to this business. The 
central University should delegate the power of holding examinations and the 
teaching of the prescribed courses for the matriculation and intermediate stages 
to divisional sections under certain conditions. The divisional boards or univers- 
ities, as these sections may be styled, should have jurisdiction of a local nature. 

•» This principle would give autonomy to the divisional universities on specific lints. 

The heads of university colleges and experts in particular subjects should form 
the executive committee of tho divisional university, which should thin 
enjoy a large degree of autonomy. 

If this is carried out the congregation of students from different parts of the pro- 
vince to the central University town, for education and examination will be pre- 
vented to a certain extent. * It would, moreover, lead muoh to tlie improvement 
of the educational centres of the division. 

<ii) The condition contemplated in this part of the question may be attained by a more 
rigorous enforcement of the regulations on the subject and a more thorough 
inspection of colleges at intervals, at least three times a year. A rule for the 
maximum number of working hours of lecturers and their minimum pay, ns well 
as the maximum number of studonts to be attached to a lecturer, is essential. 

(iff) As regards the holding of, and the setting up of standards for, examinations, I think 
the freedom enjoyed in this direction by the colleges is sufficient, and I would 
only suggest that periodical examinations be more frequent, at least twice a 
session. I ain opposed to college authorities being given a free hand in the 
selection of teSct-books outside the University syllabus. 
fiv) I am in favour of the maintenance, as far as possible of the existing system. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

The relations between the University and all affiliated institutions, whether situated 
in the University town or elsewhere, should bo the same. They should be subject to the 
control of the University and all of them should equally comply with the regulations 
of the University. It should be ascertained by periodical inspections whether these insti- 
tutions are adequately staffed and equipped. There should be, as now, a competent 
board of inspectors and, after oons'dcring their reports, the University should determine 
what defects exist in each institution and point out the mode in which they should be 
remedied. If tlie colleges do not comply with the requirements of the University they 
may bo disaffiliated — wholly or partially, as the case may be. This is the method pursued 
in tlie University of Allahabad and it has ensured a good deal of officienoy. 

Unless we can have teaching universities at different centres it would be impracti- 
cable to grant autonomy to individual colleges established at different places. There 
should be uniformity of teaching and tlie same courses of studies must be pursued in each 
affiliated college. The best method of improving the present system Ib to establish 
small teaohing universities and to abolish independent colleges. 
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Banerji, Umaoharan. 

(i) (a) and (6) Tho rotation between tho University and the colleges should .bo moro 

intimate ; at least ono representative of over y second-grade college and at least two 
representatives of every first grade collcgo should ho on the senate of tho 
University. 

(ii) Every collcgo where tho students aro permitted to follow tho course for a univer- 

sity degree should bo adequately staffed and adequately equipped. There can 
bo no difficulty m tho matter if tho Government, the Municipality, and the- 
University provide sufficient funds for tho purpose. Such aids aro specially needed 
in colleges under private management. 

(iii) Every collcgo preparing students for university degrees should have some degree 

of freedom in tho design of their courses and also in tho conduct of tho 
examinations of their students. Tho following general principles may be laid 
down : — * - 

(A) The courses of study should be mainly selected by tho University. 

(B) Tho courses of study should also be partly selected by the college staff. I pur- 

posely refrain from entering into details here. 

(C) A written test in certain subjects must be conducted, as at present, by tho Uni- 

versity. 

(D) A written test in some other subjects may be jointly conducted by tho college- 
. staff and some examiners deputed by tho University. 

(E) An additional oral tost may bo introduced to bo conducted jointly by tho college 

staff and somo itinerant examiners to be deputed by the University for tho 
purpose. 

(iv) I consider it quite practical so to organise tho intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

us to create a powerful centralised teaching "university in that city. The colleges 
not incorporated in that University may be controlled by a new university oL 
an affiliating type. 


Barrow, J. R. 

Tho question of tho constitution of tho University and colleges scorns to mo to bo 
intimately connected with tho question of tho number of Btudents to bo taught. As I 
havo already indicated, I consider it impossible with our present resources to equip nnd 
staff mufassnl colleges in a satisfactory manner if they aro to remain ns largo nnd as numer- 
ous as tboy aro now. I think, however, that if wo aimed at quality, rathe r than quantity, 
tho number of college students would be greatly decreased, and many, if not most, of tho 
oxisting mufassnl colleges would bo found to bo unnecessary. Until comparatively recently, 
England only supported two universities, both Btriotly teaching universities, with their 
colleges grouped togothcr. Tho growth of largo centres of population nnd tho raising of 
tho general standard of cduontion havo led to tho establishment of a number of universities 
in largo towns to supply local needs. That, surely, is tho right nnd nnturnl way for uni- 
versity education to spread. Tho nower English universities supply a genuino domand for 
higher education, not a demand for gradunto-fnetories. 

Tho point that should bo emphasis cd is that tho smallor mufassal oolleges (nnd, I boliove,. 
many of tho town colleges too) aro only nffiliated to tho pass standard in most of tho 
subjects they take. If it is admitted that tho schools arc inoffcotivc, and that most of tho 
work of small colleges consists in making up tho deficiencies of tho schools, it surely follows 
that tho first thing to bo dono is to render tho schools more offioient. Tho number of 
students who would want teaching boyond>tlic school standard, if that standard wore 
reasonably oxacting, would probably diminish very greatly. It is noton ortliy that many 
of tho moro capablo boys now matricutato and leavo school at sixtoon ; and not long ago 
thero was an attempt to reduce this minimum ngp-Iimit for matriculation. This tendency 
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to early departure from school is surely not duo to the fact that at Bixtccn boys have 
learnt all that a good school could teach them. Thoy lcavo because tho schools do not 
“ oxtond ” them, and bcoauso tho matriculation examination is so easy that they are then 
ablo to pass it. Tho badness of tho school teaching and the easiness of tho matricula- 
tion test act and react on oaoh other with disastrous ollcct. Success in the matricula- 
tion test docs not mean that a boy is fit to copo with the subjects of study which are then 
put before him. 

It is possible that tho idea o! spending so many years of llfo on odneation, and post- 
poning tho business of earning a living till well after the ago of twenty, would remain 
generally unaffected by tho most radical improvement in schodl teaching. If it were 
found to bo so, and tho number of oollcgo students did not diminish, still nothing but good 
could come of a resolute attempt to improvo the schools. We should still bo faced with 
tho samo difficulty of equipping and stnffing numerous colleges with inadequate 
resources, but, obviously, tho colleges with bettor human mateiial to work on could do 
for better work. 

I bcliovo, however, that tlio numbers would diminish. I should hope to sco the mass 
of boys leaving school with a good gcnornl education, and a real grasp of modern English, 
such as thoy do not at present acquire. Thoso who then proceeded to collcgo would be 
prepared to toko tip, and seriously pursue, some subject to a fairly advanced stago. They 
would, thus, bo what wo may doscribo as “ honours mon", though with the elimination oi 
tho inferior typo tlio distinction between honours and pass mon would vanish. But, if the 
•distinction is to bo retained, the least that should bo insisted upon is that every college 
should be, as a matter of courso, affiliated to the honours standard in every snbjcot which 
it proposes to tench ; and that tho proportion of toachcrs to students should bo such 
that all honours students would bo suro of getting real individual help. I think also that 
it would bo reasonable to ask for a higher rate of fce3 from pass Btudonts to prevent 
them from cumbering tho ground and hindering tho work of tho better mon. 

I should oxpcct to sco, then, tho disappearance of such collcgos as are mainly doing 
pass work. Tho colleges that remained wohld bo situated at tho oentres of largo mosses 
of tho litorato population. Outsido Calcutta, tho Dacca College is tho most obvious example 
of what I mean. It might bo necessary also to retain, for special reasons, a collcgo here 
-and there in an outlying area, for example, Assam, whoro tho litorato population cannot 
bo described as large. Assuming tho creation of a contraliscd teaching university at 
Calouttn, I should leave the control of these fow colleges, which would havo to bo well- 
staffed, woll-equippcd, and well-provided with hostels, to tho heads of tho departments 
of public instruction. Tho director (or lot us say tho Directors of Bengal and Assam, in 
consultation) would appoint a oommittco to regulate tho studies and examinations of this 
group of outlying colleges. In timo, one would expect to see one collcgo after another 
grow and mature and produco other colleges round it ; until, on due consideration, tho 
Director felt justified in asking that tho college or colleges at such and such a centre should 
havo their own governing body to rcgulato the courso of studies and examinations, ».*•< 
until one college after another developed Into a university. 

I should prefer such a system of control by a departmental committee to a continuance 
of tho present system of affiliation to a university at Calcutta, becausol think that intbis 
manner the principals and staffs of tho outlying colleges would have a better chance of 
pressing their own views. The governing body of a university at Calcutta would 
probably bo immersed in its own business and would, necessarily, bo manned entirely 
by residents in Calcutta. Under a system of control by a departmental committco 
geographical conditions would, of courso, provont frequent meetings ; but this would not 
bo wholly a disadvantage since, presumably, thooommitteo when it did moot would con- 
fine itself to matters of importance ; and ns all tho colleges concerned would be at a distance 
from headquarters, no one of them could obtain a monopoly of control. 


Basu, Nalxnimohait. 

■(iv) I would favour the maintenance, ns far as possible, of the existing system. 
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Basu, P. 

(i) (a) and (6) In both cases tho University should bo the controlling body through 
which tho colleges would maintain tho uniformity of standard. * In the prosont 
system, for example, such uniformity in undergraduate work is essential for tho 
proper conduct of the higher and post-graduate studies of the University. 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment of overy institution can bo ensured by tho Uni- 
versity : — 

Firstly, .by framing sufficiently wide rules to cover all tho individual cases of the 
various institutions. If any freedom of teaching be given to oollegeB those 
rules should bo clastic enough to give proper scope to this froedom, at tho 
samo timq safeguarding any possible abuso. Thus, final judgment should lie 
with tho University. 

Secondly, by icgulnT and more frequent inspection by well-constituted bodies, 
under tho control and guidanco of tho University. At prosont, tho Univors- 
( ity inspector of colleges prosumes to do this duty. But this seems to bo too 

great for ono person. This offieo may bo utilisod and suitably expanded for 
' tho purposo. 

Thirdly, the minimum qualification of tho teachor should bo doclared by tho Uni- 
versity, nnd it should bo rigidly enforced in spirit. For example, such rules 
or customs are at prosont freoly evaded by tho colleges by giving the names 
of assistants or lecturers to tho porsons who do not rcaoh tho requirements 
of the inspeotor. This has a double effect. Tho University is deceived, and 
the tcncher is allowed to remain, although ho may be unfit for tho work which 
ho, in reality, apart from tho namo, actually performs. Again, tho special 
nnmo given to distinguish him from tho professors or high-class teochors 
substantially helps tho finance of tho college by forcing theso inferior porsons, 
with an inferior appellation, to accept a very low — sometimes absurdly low — 
salary. Tho remedy must bo effected by tho University ; and this body must 
declare tho minimum salary to bo paid to tho instructing staff. This is 
absolutely necessary, since tho small pay, in its turn, can attract only a 
mediocre teacher, and in any case it is not infrequont that ho seeks other 
means to mako up for his small and insufficient salary, thus wasting tho 
timo and cnorgy which might othorwiso havo bocn available for tho oauso of 
tho students and for indopondont investigations. 

•(iii) It would bo calamitous to give to colleges tho power of examining thoir own stu- 
dents for university degrees. Uniformity in courses of study is essential. 
Tho University ought to stnnd for a cortain standard. All tho universities of tho 
world stand for such, nnd it should not bo othorwiso with tho Calcutta University 
simply bccauso it happens to cover a wide geographical area. This uniformity 
will be lost at once if tho oxisting colleges possess tho powor of conferring degrees. 
It is not raro that a college maintains its standard moroly boeauso tho University 
will not bo satisfied with loss. Nothing short of tho presont rigid control over 
tho examinations, in which tho colleges moroly collaborate with tho Univorsity, 
can bo said to bo proper safeguards against tho ovils which would bo otherwiso 
generated. 

<(iv) A teaching university in Calcutta need not, and should not, bo entirely soparato 
from tho oxamining body. Tho past complaint against tho Caloutta University 
* was that it was moroly nn oxamining body, with no teaching funotions. Tho roply 
to that legitimate griovanco was tho institution for teaching on tho port of tho 
Univorsity. No good purposo can bo served now by weakening it and having 
two such universities, ono for teaching and tho othor for examination. This 
would practically reduce tho teaching univorsity to tho position of ono of tho 
collcgos. Or, if tho colleges aro givon indopondont powers of conferring degrees, 
this would load to tho practical establishment of so many univorsitios. Tlio 
oonsoquonco would bo ohaos and an inundation of bogus dogroos carrying no 
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training with it. Tho ovils of suoh bogus dogroes aro illustrated by the not rare 
typos of suoh universities in America, as woll as on tbo Continent of Europe. 

Moreover, tho resources of Caloutta, or ovon of tho whole area covered by tho Calcutta 
University, ore not abundant enough to dovalopc successfully two entirely differ, 
ont universities at tho samo oentro. Further, being divorced from, tho function 
of tonohing, tiro examining body would bo subject to all tho criticisms whioh were 
directed against tho present Univorsity beforo it undertook its functions of teach- 
ing. As said in answer to (i) supra, ovon tho post-graduate portion cannot, 
without dotrimont to tho enuso of education, bo separated from tho undergraduate 
study, ovon if tho contemplation bo to rolcgato tho latter to tho examining 
univorsity. Thus, my answers aro as follows : — 

(а) In tho negativo. 

(б) In tho aflirmntivo. 

(e) In tho negativo ; but tho colleges should bo givon some autonomy, without 
undermining tho uniformity of tho standard of study, by reorganising the 
sonato and tho boards of studies of tho University, where tho colleges 
cannot bo said to bo properly reprosontod. Tho prosent antagonism oi the 
colleges, which exists, in samo branchos, against tho University, can be 
smoothed away and proper unity of interest attained if this method oi iraw- 
porating tho best elements in tho collegas'ns part of the controlling agencies 
of tho University ho used in tho existing system. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. * 

Tho University should oxerciso onreful supervision through its inspecting officers 
over tho colleges in Tegord to their staff and equipment. Tho colleges should bo granted a 
certain degreo of freedom in the dosign of their courses and in the conduct of examinations, 
proper safeguards being provided that tho standards arc not lowered or reduced, and no 
abuses occur in connection with examinations. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(i) Tho University should bo In tho position of an oducationnl republio composed 

of colleges in tho University town and in other contrea of population in the 
presidency. , 

(ii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Woll-stafTcd and woll-cquipped colleges. 

alono, having regard to tho subjeots to bo taught, should be included. 

(in) Freedom in tho design of their courses should depend upon their equipment. 
Examinations should bo on broad lines, encouraging freedom of teaching and 
study. There Bhould be a committee of experts for framing and moderating 
questions and conducting examinations. Tho *i .umber of examinations should, 
be reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and whioh do not seek affiliation, should be left 
alone. Tho University should bo a corporate body, dealing with such colleges 
os constitute tho republic. Independent colleges may b9 left to work out them 
own schomcs. 


Bengal 'National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) Tho University should oxerciso gonernl supervision, allowing freedom of action 
to the colleges undor it as far ns it relates to Internal management. This oourso 
is necessary also for stimulating local support with funds and other ways for the 
oauso of higher education. 
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(ii) This matter must bo loft in tho hands of the college authorities, subject to the 
guidanoo and review of tho syndicate. ~ 

{iii) This is neither desirable nor praotioablo. Tho courses and examinations of differ- 
ent contres will thon materially vary and, in that event, it will be impossible for 
tho University to oxoroiso a proper amount of supervision. 

(iv) Yes, it is practicable. 

The intellectual resources available in Calcutta should bo also made, so far os 
practicable, available for tho oollogos in tho mufassal. 

Wo would support tho maintonanco of tho existing systom, with improvements on 
tho linos suggested hcroinboforo. 


B ethane* College, Calcutta. 


(i) An important aspoot of tho relation between the University and tho colleges 
is the representation of the latter on the former. Every affiliated 
college should bo represented on the senate by the principal 
and ono teacher elected by tho staff. There should bo a further 
'representation of teachers, by subjects, the teachers in each sub- 
ject forming an electorate for tliis purpose, which will return ono , 
or moro members according to its importance. 


Eon, P. N. 

Makcrjco, B. 0. 
Bbattacbarya, K. 0. 
Sen, P. 0. 
Chowdhury, B. E. 
Cbattcrjce. E. B. 
Boy, D. N. 


If it is not practicable to establish a centralised tcaoliing university in Calcutta the 
relation of tho-present University to tho Calcutta colleges should bo tho same as that to 
the colleges outside Calcutta. 

The relations of tho University to colleges (a) and (6) would be so difforont that it 
. . would bo misleading and altogether inadvisable to havo tho Bamo 

Janao, Jflai A. i. Univcrmty dealing with both Bets of colleges. For tho ‘ (a) ’ 
colleges tho Univcrmty would not only bo an oxnmining body, but a teaching body, provid- 
ing certain lectures which might bo attended by students of any and ail oolleges. It 
would foster co-operation and a corporate spirit among all tho Calcutta colleges, provide 
common-rooms and reading-rooms for tho staff of suoh, promote intellectual intercourse 
among them, and in overy way, bo a real almi mater to tho colloges — her ohildron — 
over, devising fresh means of making thorn all fool a vital connection with her and with 
one another, and tills for both present and past mombors of the colleges. In order to obtain 
this, tho University should consist of representatives of oaoh collogo and of other members 
and officers co-opted and chosen by thorn. Members of tho senate, syndicate, and tho 
boards of studies would all bo collogo representatives and such other pooplo ns tho collogo 
representatives olootod and co-opted os mon and women best fitted to help them to 
advance education in Caloutta on tho broadost lines. 


In other words, tho nuclous of tho University would thus bo tho principals of all existing 
affiliated colleges, together -with certain representatives of their staffs, and these would, by 
eleotion, proceed to obtain tho ncoossary oxccutivo and other bodies required to work tho 
University. _ .... 

For the ‘ (6) ’ colleges there should bo oithor new universities in tlio largor oontros 
•with an organisation similar to that outlined above, or ono central examining univers- 
ity say a “ Univcrmty of Bengol,” which would deal with not only oortain affiliated 

colleges, but with tho private Btudcnts. There should cortainly bo sorao mothod by wliioh 
any man, who through having to oarn his living unexpectedly during his earlier manhood, 
is unable to prosecute or complete his studies at a collogo, can by private study qualify 
himself for bettor work than ho can get at tho outset of his career. 

As certain ccntros of population bccamo largo ^enough fresh universities might bo 
created and tho University of Bengal would only deal with colleges nt small centres 
and with private students. - * 

By a high educational typo of examination it could as easily hold its own among tho 
other universities, as tho London University did. 
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Scn f r. it. 
Hokerjeo, B.O. 
Bhattntasrya, £.0. 
Sen, T.C. 
Cbowdbury, B.K. 
Clmttcrjeo, K.B. 
Eoy, D.K. 


(ii) Tho University will demand certain periodical rofcumB from each oollege as to 
its Btafl and equipment and arrange for its inspection by & 
board of visitors selected from ' the teachers of other 
colleges, there being a reciprocity among, colleges in this 
respect. _ On these returns and inspection reports it will 
allow or refuse affiliation. It will lay down a certain fixed 
minimum ns the condition of affiliation and leave the 
colleges free if this is satisfied. 

Tor tho * (a) * type of university outlined above the University itself would appoint 
... . . a small body which would pay periodical visits (not anneal, 

nB * ’ but Bay triennial) to the constituent colleges. This body 

would report on all they found, buildings, staffs, laboratories, libraries. This 
report would be carefully considered and'orders passed accordingly as to whether 
any alterations wero necessary for continued membership of tho University. 

Tho wholo circumstances of any ono case should bo considered and no hud and 
fast rules framed which might result in tho letter of tho regulations being enforced 
and tlio Bpirit being entirely lost sight of. 

Tot now colleges n similar, but necessarily larger, body would bo appointed. The men 
appointed on these bodies should bo selected for their power to distinguish 
between the essentials and mon-essentials required for good work. 

Tho principals and other members of tho colleges, being on the body that would con. 
sidcr tho report, could bring forward their views in Bupport of innovations, 
and tlio general spirit of tho University should be to encourage now methods— 
experimental departures from the usual routine with a viow to- recommending 
to nil tho successful rosults of such originnlity. With tho right men in chiug* 
it should bo possible to hnvo a vital unity of general standard among tho colleges, 
inBtead of a dead conformity in details. 

To some oxtent, the adequacy of tbo arrangements in tbo colleges might bo left to 
public opinion — when tlio number of impossible students is reduced by a suitable 
initial or ontrance test, when the numbor of colleges is adequate to the number 
of students, then thoso colleges that fall behind tho average in any subject will 
find that tho students chooso other colleges. TIub is what happens at Home 
when there is a workable relationship between the number of students and the 
number of vacancies in tho colleges. 


Ben, P- N. 
Mokerjco, B.O. 
Bhntlnclmrj-fl, K.C. 
Sen, P.C. 
Chowdbnry, B.K. 
Chotterjee, K.B. 
Boy, D.K. 


(w) Vide our reply to question 0. 


The granting of a certain freedom to tho cohogos of tho ‘ (o) * type would bo done ns 
T _ part of the experimental innovations mentioned above; the 

' B schemes proposed by the colleges would bo placed before 

the suitable university body and allowed (or not allowed) to be worked for a 
definite length of time experimentally and then confirmed (or not) according to 
th- decision of the same authority. 

(it)) Ii it is practicable to organise a centralised teaching university in Calcutta its 
relation to tiro Calcutta colleges will differ from its relation 
to those outside Caloutta. It is then desirable that, for 
fixing the courses of study and conducting the examinations 
for Caloutta colleges, there should be a council like that for 
post-graduate studies, as now established, whioh may be run 
almost entirely by notual teachers, every Caloutta college 
being represented on it by a certain number of teachers elected by the staff. Tlio 
powers of such a counoil should be clearly defined, and be subject to the control 
of the senate in some specified matters only. An outside college in that case 
should be allowed to fix its own courses of study, subject to the approval of 


Sen, P. N. 

■ Multcrjeo, iB.fi. 
Bknttacluryn, K.O. 
Ben, P.C. 

~ Chowdhnry, B.K. 
Chatterjee, K.B. 
Boy, D. N. 
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the senate, and to aonduat ,its own examinations, with two examiners in ovory 
sub j cot, one a toaohor of the subjeot in the- college and the other an outsider 
• appointed by tho University. 

As stated above for oolleges in small mufassal centres, and possibly for certain 
- „„ . T types of colleges in Calcutta itself, another entirely separate 

1 3 ^ body — a * University of Bengal ’ — should bo instituted. Tho 

existing system should go entirely, hung divided into two, as shown above, 
(c) See my answers to (i) and {»»), supra. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. - 


(i), Tho relation between tho University and its affiliated colleges may bo considered 
from two different standpoints — teaching and administration. 

(A) There may bo co-oporation in tho University town botwoon groups of colleges or 

between individual colleges and the University, by an arrangement of common 
lectures for tho B.A or B.So. students, especially for thoso who take tho 
honours course. This intor-oollogiato co-operation may bo extended to- 
libraries and laboratories in special cases. 

(B) - No change is necessary in tho existing administrative powors possessed by tho 

Univorsity over tho colleges. If tho staff and equipment bo insufficient, tho 
University has power to disaffiliate a college. Bach oollcgo has to oomo up 
' to tho Univorsity for affiliation in eaoli separate subjeot up to tho standard of 

tho different university examinations. 

(iij The powers thus conferred by tho Indian Universities Aot of 1904 aro ample 
- if -rigorously enforced. 

(iii) While securing uniformity on tho wholo, somodcgrcoof freedom ns regards tonch- 

ing may bo attained by the following arrangement. A teachers’ board, or 
teaohors’ union, for oooh subjeot could bo established in Calcutta and, thus, a 
common basiB of agreement between the individual teachers serving in tbo 
various colleges might bo arrived at. The University will dologate to theBO . 
bodies tho power of drawing up a suitable syllabus for each branch of learning. 
University examiners in some of tho science subjects now sot apart a certain percent* 
age of marks for record of the practical work done throughout tho collego 
sessions by caoh candidate. This system may bo cautiously extended, ns far 
. as practicable. A fedora] examining university may allow to its constituent 
colleges some degree of freedom as regards teaching, but not as regards examin- 
ation. 

Tho rules regarding tho compulsory attendance at lcoturcs by post-graduate students 
, of tho *rts and law departments may bo relaxed to some extent, as senior 
students should bavo ample timo for homo work and quiet thinking, 

(iv) Tho maintenance of tho existing system is, on tho wholo, desirable ; but tho colleges 

which aro situated outside Caloutta, and which aro incapablo of taking part in 
the corporate life of tho University, should bo allowed to toaoh only up to tbo 
pass standard of the B.A, and B.So. examinations, the Calcutta colleges only 
being allowed to retain tho honours course. The Univorsity, at present, has 
solo ohargo of post-graduato instruction in arts, soioncc, and law ; and if tho 
above scheme as regards tho honours courso bo adopted, all higher touching will 
bo centralised in Caloutta (e/. London Univorsity system). This sehomo is 
based on the assumption that Dacca will kavo a separato university. 


Bhandahkah, Sir E. GK 

Before considering the relations of the University fo collages situated in centres 
of population other than tho Univorsity town I will premiso that our ideal should 

' P 2 
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bo to have all colleges which are affiliated to a university situated in the Univ ersity 
town* Instead of having a number of other colleges scattered through the different 
parts of the presidency, there ought to he other universities in other parts of the 
presidency to meet the educational demands in those parts, each of these universities 
having its affiliated colleges situated in the same locality as itself. Before this ideal 
is reached, and in the present state of circumstances, the professors in the colleges 
situated in a university town who < have attained eminence in their subjects should 
be called upon to deliver lectures in the University hall, open to all students of the 
colleges in tho town. Intercommunication between the 'students and professors of 
different colleges should be encouraged and promoted. 

(i). (b) My reply is that colleges in the mufassal must necessarily be left without 
this advantage. 

(ii) The University authorities should require college authorities to provide an ade- 

quate staff, and should withdraw recognition or affiliation if they do not, or- 
are not able to, do so. This is what is done in commotion with tho University of 
Bombay. ' ”, 

(iii) In the existing state of oircumstanoes, I do not think it possible to grant to colleges 

the sort of freedom alluded to in this part of the question. 

(iv) When ciroumstonoes render it praoticable to create a powerful centralised univers- 

ity at Calcutta or (speaking of my provinoe) at Bombay, I would, at the same 
time, create Buoh or similar universities in other parts of the province, one in Poona 
for instance, for the Deccan, and one at Ahmedabod, for Gujarat. Tho Carnatic 
College should be brought over to Poona, and the Surat -College, soon to he 
organised, and all the existing Kathiawar colleges, removed to AhmedabacL 

(а) I should think the plan I have suggested above to bB better than a controlling 

body to regulate the studies and examinations of provincial colleges. 

(б) If this cannot be done, the present relations between the provincial colleges and 

the University in the presidency town should be maintained, as far as possible, 
as they are at present. 

“ , ^ 
Bhattaohabjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) It is desirable that the University at Calcutta should bo a centralised teaching 

university ; otherwise, the relation betwoon the University and the colleges would 
remain as it is now- But, if all the educational resources aro to bo organised and 
utilised to their full extent, there must be the centralisation of control at the . 
University. In that case, the University would arrange for tho teaching not only 
oi post-graduate students as it is doing now, but also of undergraduate ?. 

I have given an abstract of a scheme of a centralised university imparting in- 
struction to undergraduates in my answer to question 2. The oolloges at 
Calcutta are at present the property of separate bodies, and the management 
of each collego is vested in a separate governing body. The income derived from 
a college goes to its own fund. If there is any surplus after tho necessary expenses 
it only serves to swell this fund. But there is no co-operation amongst the 
colleges. All tho oolleges teaoh the same subjects,^ but the funds of none axo 
sufficient to equip well-appointed libraries or to appoint toaohers of eminence or 
a large number of tutors. Under tho scheme which I propose .the University 
would take up the functions of all the governing bodies of all the Calcutta 
colleges. The funds, too, would be at the disposal of the University. • The Uni- 
versity would appoint tutors— lecturers of recognised ability— and arrange for the > 
specialisation of one or two subjeots in each college. 

(ii) If the Calcutta oolleges are incorporate^ in tho University then tho University 

would have control over them. The teoohers would be appointed by the Uni- 
versity, the libraries would be equipped by tho University and the laboratories 
built according to the plan approved by the Univorsity. But the outside 
colleges can only be inspeoted by a University inspector. If they do not 
conform to tho standard laid down by tho Univorsity they may be disaffiliated. 
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(iii) I£ the Calcutta colleges ate incorporated in tho University tho question of face* 

dom in the design of the courses does notarise at all so lor ns those colleges are 
concerned, It is then tho University that frames tho courses, and it is tho sumo' 
body that makes arrangements for instruction. Instruction may, of courso, bo 
given in subjects which aro related to tho principal subjects, but in which students 
need not bo examined. But, even if tho colleges retain thoir present Btatus some 
freedom may ho given to them in matters of instruction, Tho Sanskrit College 
enjoys some freedom at present in framing its own syllnhhs in Sanskrit. 
A similar privilege may bo given to all tho oollegos. And, in that caso, tho 
colleges would insist upon students of portioular subjects receiving instruction on 
some oognate subjeots. Students of ancient Indian history may ho asked to* 
study Sanskrit, and some knowlodgo of Latin may ho made compulsory for honours 
students of English. I don’t think that private oollegos ought to ho allowed to 
oxamino students for university dogreos. 

(iv) Unfortunately, the arrangement referred to in (i) supra, is possiblo with regard to 

tho Caloutfca colleges alone. Tho colleges of tho mufassal nro scattorod ovor a 
largo area and muift maintain thoir present relation with tho University at 
Calcutta, until now universities grow up and absorb them. Tho University onn at 
present, only inspect thoir teaching, their libraries and laboratories, and frame 
their courses and regulations for thoir guidanoo. Tho examination would bo 
tho same for tho Calcutta students and those of tho mufassal. The students of 
Calcutta would have hotter training and, naturally, they would do hotter than 
the mufassal students in thoir examinations. 


I do not think a now controlling body should bo created to regulate tho studies and 
examinations of tho colleges outside Calcutta. A new body may prefor a differ- 
ent standard of examination and now courses, possibly lower thon those of tho 
University. Ei that caso, the outside colleges would bo looked upon as inferior 

ert SSW** T d , t10 f™ dua ‘ es of those coUc S cs would never be regard- 
F 10 ^ * ° tb ° Calcuttft collc S es - Tll ° number of colleges 
^ % nttW ^yistobo created for tokfeg 

charge of them, it must bo os big and as complex ns tho existing University. 8 


.Bhattachakya, Josendranatb. 

has, therefore, beoS TneoeS T n t l 2 ^ tb ° Sc! . COfcion of ^‘hooks 
should be largely represented in tiio con form r^i m f anncr > ofpoaeacod headmasters 
matriculation examinations, CO “ femco boforo BclMt5n S toxt-hooks for tho 


Bhattaoharya, Krishnaohandra, 

« X5L*Sd tr.tlTTff.rffl ’°T$ ,h ° 

presentation of teachers bysubioots «n iw i* b d bo a fuItbcr ro- 
electoratBior this purposs and rotumini maBl fi eot inning an 

its importance. V B a returnwg ono or more members according to 
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liko the councils established for post-graduate tcaoliing. It should bo run 
almost entirely by actual teaohers, eaoh college being proportionately represented 
on it. It should select the courses of study and conduct the examinations. It 
may make the libraries and laboratories of one college available under certain 
conditions to students and teaohers of other-colleges, and may arrangofor inter- 
collegiate lectures, sports, and intellectual competitions. 

(ii) This will bg ensured by the conditions of affiliation imposed by the University. 

. Every college should furnish returns as to its staff and equipment and be 
■ - periodically inspected by teachers selected by the University from other colleges, 

, there being reciprocity among colleges in this respect. On the. returns and the 
inspection reports a college is to be granted or refused affiliation. The University - 
■will lay down a definite minimum as a condition of affiliation and leave a college 
free, if this is satisfied. 

(iii) See my reply to question 0. 

(iv) An outside college should be allowed to fix its own courses of study, subject 'to 

the approval of the senate, and to condnct its own examinations with two 
examiners in every subject — one a teacher of the snbjeot in the collepo and the 
other an outrider appointed by the senate, tho standard of examination being 
approved by the University. ' 


Bhattacharyya, Bakuntha Nath. 

(i) (a) The oolleges situated in the University town should be under the direct 

management and control of tho University ; tlio system of dual control as it 
i obtains now should bo altogether abolished. Tho Government or private 
individuals at present exercising proprietary rights ovor tlieso coll egos should 
only finance them on tho demand of tho University. The teachers of the 
colleges, or a fixed proportion of them, should be on the senate. Tho self- 
denying ordinance contemplated in the above suggestion may not commend 
itself to the authorities. But tho Univorrity should, at any rate, have 
some control over the appointment of the teaching staffof each college — a 
control, to be exercised not merely by way of a formal approval, ns is perhaps 
the case now, but in the selection of teachers. In addition to this, the 
University may reserve to itself the right of an interchange of service among 
the staffs of different colleges and 'of arranging common lectures for the'bcnefit 
of students taking up the s&mo subject, though attending different institutions, 
with duo regard to the restriction of number. 

(6) Tho University in the province or in the division, as tho case may be, should 
be both te&ohing, as well as federal, and should, therefore, manage and control 
all the oolleges situated in it. 

(ii) Thorough and frequent inspection by the inspectors of the University will, from 

time to time, bring to light the needs of different institutions, and the University 
should have the full power of ordering -the authorities to see to their imme- 
diate supply, non-compliance being penalised with disaffiliation. 

(iii) To ensnre uniform efficiency among the candidates of different colleges, and to 

secure equal importance to the diplomas and degrees, the examination should 
be conducted by the University. 

(iv) (6) Pending the creation of other universities, the Calcutta University should- 

manage such colleges on the lines indicated in answer to question (i) (a) above. 


Bhattacharyya, Haripas. 

(i) (a) So far aa Calcutta it , concerned honours, as well as post-graduate ter.ohing 
Bbould be centralised, it being tbe most economical way of imparting the best 
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education. This would involve necessarily a separation between pass and 
honours teaching, as in the Dacca University scheme. 

I should, therefore, suggest that the University do take over the Presidency 
College, with its library, laboratory, and other equipment and establish there 
an honours college. If the present affiliation up to the honours standard bo 
withdrawn from Calcutta colleges then there will be no justification for the 
running of two Government colleges side by side. The Sanskrit College should 
then be expanded to meet the needs of the intermediate and B.A. and B.So. 
pass toaohing. Tho puroly Sanskrit sootion should bo separated from the 
collego department and placed under a separate principal, preferably an 
Orientalist of the indigenous type. 

Tho now Presidency Collego should be placed under a board consisting of the prin- 
■ cifrais of Calcutta colleges, representatives of tho senate and of the post- 
graduate councils in arts and science, the principal of the proposed honours 
collego and representatives of its staff. So far as practicable the honours 
colloge should bo staffed by tho professors of tho affiliated colleges (who would 
bo styled junior university lecturers) and a fixed percentage of university 
lecturers. Tho senate will appoint a principal to this college, but Govem- 

, mont should continue their grants for the upkeep of the new Presidency 
Collego and bo entitled to put in a fixed percentage of qualified, teaohers. 
Except in the oasos of the principal and Government servants the honora- 
rium should bo Rs: 600 per annum. 

Tho David Haro Training College, with its library and other equipment, should 
similarly bo absorbed by tho University and form part of the Experimental 
Psychology Department. Its standard of teaching should be raised so that 
tiro new degree of M.T. may be conferred upon its students Govern- 
ment should hove tho right to put in a fixed percentage of qualified teaohers 
in the Experimental Psychology Department if the David Hare Training 
College be handed over. 

Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass teaching should continue as now in 
affiliated colleges at Caloutta. 

(6) To mufassaloollcges the University should continue to stand in the same relation 
as now, viz., as an inspecting and examining body. No honours teaching 
should be allowed outsido Caloutta unless there be arrangements for separat- 
ing it from pass teaching. The honours college may, however, depute one or 
more of its lecturers to teach outsido Calcutta for a term not exceeding three 
years (if a sufficient number of students be available) on a salary to be paid 
by the institution bonefited. ' 


(ii) Tho present system of inspection should continue and the various boards of 
oxaminers should annually communicate their comments upon the teaching of 
particular subjects to all tho affiliated colleges. « 

The University should popularise the B. f. degree, introduce theM. T. degrei, and 
make it worth the while of students to go up for these degrees. 

.No appointment must be allowed fo be made below a fixed minimum, and a uniform scale 
of salary and promotion for similar posts (with local or personal allowance in 
somo oases) should be early introduced. No advantage must be taken of the 

t0 r 0rve r 0n loW pay - Th£s ^ make fcsertioi of the 
educational hne and transfer of services from one college to another less fre* 

ixeept during holidays all vacancies should be filled up within a month. 

A 7 m l er °t W1 ^ ll0urs for defiers should be fixed, and also the pro: 

portion oLteachers to students m particular subjects. P 
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(iii) The David Hare Training Collage being incorporated with, the Bxpcrimcnta 

Psychology Department will have its course fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subjeot. 

The honours course in a subject should be fixed by the board of higher studies 
in that subjeot, but the junior university lecturers in that Bubject should be • 
additional members when the board meets to fix the honours course. 

Freedom cannot be given to individual colleges in the design of the B. A. and B. Sc. 
pass and intermediate courses, but a conference of the senior professors of 
affiliated institutions in particular subjects might meet annually the honours 
board in those subjects and draw up the B. A. and B. So. pass and intermediate 
courses. 

The test examination system should be abolished as it puts an unnecessary strain upon 
the mind and body of candidates immediately before the University examination. 
The colleges should be invited to lay more emphasis upon regular weekly and 
monthly reoords and hold a test examination only for those whose records fall 
below' a minimum. The principal should be given tho privilege of oondoning 
shortness of percentage in case of students whom the entire body of teachers 
recommend as fit for an examination 

(iv) Subject to the above suggestions the existing system inay continue. 


Bhattaoharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

* 

(i) The relation that exists at present ‘between the Calcutta University and the 
colleges subordinate to it, either in Calcutta or in the mnfassal, seems to ho good, 
ii) The system of inspection of colleges should be sufficiently adequate and efficient; 
then it would meet the requirements un'der this head. 

(iv) (6) The existing system seems to be sufficient. 


Bhowal, Govutoa Chandra. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should be incorporated in theTJnivorsiiy. 
Though tho different colleges will have their separate^ staff the university 
teachers should he elected by the different colleges from their staffs, considered 
as one body, and they will teach classes for university degrees in different 
colleges. They will bo oalled university professors. The undergraduate 
oourses should bo taught by the professors of tho respective colleges. The 
colleges will occupy co-ordinate positions in respect to one another. The 
students of the colleges in the university town should not, as a rule, be allowed 
to go to another university. The post-graduate studies should also ho taught 
on the lines stated in tho first part of tho answer. 

The colleges in other centres of population in the presidency will have full 
option in the matter of affiliation. The regulations of the University should 
govern the colleges affiliated. 

(ii) In_ answering this question two things have to be considered 

(A) Government oolleges. 

(B) Private colleges. 

Adequacy of staff and equipment is a comparative term.* The University should 
have the power and authority to insist upon the authorities of private colleges 
maintaining an adequate staff and adequate equipment. In case of non- compli- 
ance the University should have the power of disaffiliating tho disobedient oolleges. 

- ’Number of colleges and amount of university education should not lio sacrificed to adequacy of equip- 
ment and efficiency. - - - ,i ' 
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As regards Government colleges tho University should have tho power of enforc- 
ing its rules upon them. Adequacy of staff and equipment should bo a condition- 
precedent to tho establishment of a new college. 

(iii) It is not possible to any extent. Grant of freedom is liable to bo abused. There 
will bo no uniformity. Tho qualities of the degrees may bo different. Appa- 
rently, there will be great anomalies. Dosultoriness may bo a result. In matters- 
of research freedom may bo allowod. Where learning is for learning’s Bake, free- 
dom may bo safely allowed. 


(iv) (a) No. 

(6) Yos. 

(e) As regards tho courses of studies and the rules of examinations tho affiliated' 
colleges should bo obedient to tho University. 

As regards the conduot and management of tho internal affairs and administration, 
of tho colleges tho colleges should have a sort of autonomy. 


Biss, E. E. 

If the sub-divisions of this question were to bo strictly adhered to in giving air 
answer it would make it difficult for mo to writo wliot I want to say on the subject-matter 
of tho question. I shall, therefore, outline generally certain views for tho considerations 
of tho' Commission. 

Tho Commission has roferred to tho possible “ organisation of tho intcllcotual resources 
of Calcutta into' a powerful centralised teaching university.” This would involve a 
definite act Of judgment os to which elements in Calcutta on the one band are fitted for 
inclusion in that organisation, and which on tho other have not reached a standard that 
would justify their admission. I would sugg Bt that the proposed organisation should 
bo called tho “ University of Calcutta ” and that tho remaining elements should cany 
on their individual lives as colleges affiliated to a now university to be called the 
“ University of Bengal.” To this latter body would also bo affiliated those mufassal 
colleges which nrb at present affiliated to tho Calcutta University. 

The “University of Bengal” would bo in a position similar to that held by the Calcutta 
Univcrsity’at the beginning of its history ; hut there would be ono great difference in its 
intention. It would recognise that its functions were not of a permanent character and 
that, as soon as any of its affiliated institutions could bo developed to such an extent 
that thoy would bo able to tpko upon themselves tho functions of teaching universities, 
theso full powers would bo conferred upon them. If, for instance, a Calcutta college 
affiliated to tho now University of Bengal could bo proved to bo capable of joining tho 
"powerful centralised teaching University ” of Cnloutta it would bo incorporated in the 
latterbody. Again, with tho examples of Patna and Dacca beforo us, it o not in- 
- conceivable that at no distant date tho Cotton College at Gaubati might be developed into 
the University of Assam. If university education is to dovolop in tho future even at tho 
jate at which it is now developing (and most would soy tiio pace is likely to be accelerated 
rather thanrotarded) he would bo a bold man who would predict that it will be impossible 
for certain other colleges to reach tho standard at which they might bo permitted to confer 
their own degrees in tho course of the next decade or two. 

But if tho courso proposed abovo were to bo adopted, tho teaching in tho individual 
colleges of the proposed “ University of Bengal ” would still ho handicapped in the m uni^r 
I have indicated ip my answer to question 1 . It is absolutely accessary to find some way 
m wlnoh tho training of students can bo improved, and tho first step in this direction must 
bo that of reducing tho size of tho classes. Unfortunately, however, a reduction of tho 
numbers in colleges as compared with tho number of teachers employed involves an in- 
crease of the cost pet student educated. In tho absonco of private beneficence the extra 
cost can only be met cither by Government belp (».e. f by taxation) or by raising tho fees. 
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Tho Ciimml- ion Mill doubt!-- i Imv c.«|ouht<-d thn foil to Government ol each 
Itt rnlb-gri ai tli- I’rr-id-'ni'v <* i!(-"o or i!m J) Oill-ge, u well ni ia aided cal!-:-.'. 
They u ill. 1 hop-% live ram" l-i th" conclii-ian (H.V. Oevornm-'nl wnttM not to jartit-d 
In upending n greater projwrthm of Ihi min«y nw .uvnikbl" for r-lnoatien In E-r.nl 
on tliii pirl of (hn cdu-ntiatn) tuck of thu ro-in'ry, In order to reduce the site o! its 
fit* .'i mid lit to pay for tho "-tin-* rt ill il i\ thirefore, n-'o - - try to r,tl-o the foji. By 
roi- ini' tlio f<i * I do not m ■’in tho addition of it rupee or two li-C" and them, bat uc* 
itry aul'ttonml imri'iv* «>f th« roil of Hnivmlty and c db-gu education. 

It Ini no a to l« riin'id-.'- <1 wbal ii to Ikj don' w ith fh" madly of the po: r 

fomtii-t, who will thus Ik- rlhnii'At<*'l front th<- foil- „-e form of eila.-ation, unle't iiKl 
jujnije iM-ni-viili'ii- fnm-' to ili--Ir eM In ord-r to fnttnd end endow oth-'r cnHrc-ib 
ni-ft tli'ir iiomI'. Thii lilbr contingenty it rfinut- r.nd tlnro i' lure to to a lit* 
iiiiuilx-r of -ttul- nt < v ho < tn «t prv-rnt juit rn-iiiti--- 1 « fO through a university e’er-; 
m ho would l«" iMol tli« umhmM-'tly enornvwn ndvanfigM of Mich a four 1 *. I wifi 
limv mtl.i* projui tl* regarding tlii--<> rttnl-nt-. 

In mittier to another «jfir*tion I huve'atrridy raid tint a certain proportion at hid 
*>f tl-r lecture work in cill-pra it inch— i, and that far too natty I-y-tnrca are d 'liters L 
Morcover, the rrytiltlnm wlil'h eamjedi student** attend in re nt larturt* lnt rflV.rn 
in phmrmv lliom-iitd* of you up turn Into mirmumlinra whl'lt arc evil physically ord 
Wi’rn'ly, am! Into (oirni ritinH fir from th" reifr doing influences of thrirown hon e 
This Iiih |irn\ nil to he otto of th* print i- * ih merits of the et'Heg" system of which H mem 
wna Imped by it« /ntmd«'fi<. If, therefore, it It jw«-.ililf to find a «»>’ in which ttoaer'i 
e.itt !*'• edn.ulrd in l heir own liomi'i, evru at tho s.u rilior of ll.e rolbge ay it cm, tea ms 
will not be niirnlulmmr, tshil* t-rt.iin negative ndvanbigci will m-rrueto tlmm- 11 , 
in addition to the- •' lies it IVe advantages, tfiry are given lei-ure to read and gui-laucaia 
stinking p'"<l I'od.-i, th*-y ahotlld he tnrnr»l out cth'ua‘e*I men, if not in the M *cr.-c 
of th" word, then nt lert in tomr very re-il rente, 'flie UniverBity of I/ttldon lsw in nt 
time lurnerl out thoii«indt of prndintn r’luentiil eithrr privately or thnmpli tuf agtncr 
of unafliliitctl rnrro-pomlcnre rolfegrv 

I would, tin reforo, riimje-it that the " Unirer-ity of Ilenr.il " which hat been propoi:d 
nlrive rlioidd contain n nnn-collerLili' ride nml that thii part of it* work rltouhl he ws- 
10111111 liy n eiHi-iil retponrilih' oflirrr, tint rtnilentt ehoiild not pradilito incrdj niter 
jei-tint; on eivmmtiou, hut tfiat they should le* compellnl to follow definite couri f’ 
of rendui" and to tuhmfl to oeiaiiosnl'teatt hy mean* of ee-ay* nnd quetrion pi pens *" 
he mianerril with their Imlu nt hand. The noi~ ory nnmial eanirtmariont eoulJ m 
hi-Jd during the v.ie.iliiiiu of the other rniveroity eo Hint plenty of Imildinst wornil w 
nvnilahlo for the pur(iote. Tlio feen required for tho neceimry orcanitilion would no 
tniieh hv« thin tl.O’O nmleil for the full mpjiort of the college tcaehen, anil the cod ol 
living for the students would ho immensely reduced by the fact of thcirrendencoat Iiom^ 
It would he jioi“ihIe to institute a lending library from which iKiok* could hs borrowed 
hy the payment of •• caution money ” and n small fee. If it were found to he possible 
to make the noii-colh-giatc aiilo pay n profit the extra fundi could be used cither for tto 
gradual improvement of affiliated eollegw, or for extension of (he lending library, etc. 

It would probably he inadvisable to nlfoiv tho “ Uuiverrity of Bengal ” to confcr drgrccs 
in seieneo U[ion tiieso non-eollegiato students, hut il appears to me that, in spito of tho 
obvious dimdvnntngoi of t!iopropn«ed system, it would tend to spread education into tho 
remotest parts of tho country at n minimum cost to both private nnd public funds, and 
that in the present financial conditions of Bengal n trial of flto scheme would benbsuiutcly 
justified. 

[ As nn olfemalivo to the nbovo suggestion 1 would projioio tlxat tho new “ University ■ 
of Calcuttn ” should include tho “ powerful cenlmlised teaching organiiation ” and tho 
town nnd mufnssnl colleges now -ftfiiliated, the students of tho former being designated 
" iulcmal gradtiatei," nml those of tho latter “ external graduates.” Tho “ University 
of Bengal " would then be confined to tho non-collegiato work advocated in tho fast 
■paragraph .] 
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\ Bisvas, Bai Dinanath; Bahadur. 

• {}) (o) The colleges in the university town should bo affiliated to tho said Univer- 
sity. 

(6) Tho colleges in other contres of population in tho presidency should bo under 
tlio existing University. 

(ii) Tho present system of inspection by university inspectors may servo tho purpose. 

Haft-yearly reports to tho University about tho number of students and that of 
the staffs and their work from the colleges should also bo insisted upon. 

(iii) Residential universities in towns and colleges in tho samo towns affiliated there- 

to may bo granted some degreo of freedom in tho design of their courses and, 
undor proper safeguards, in tho conduct of tho examinations of their studonts 
for university degrees, but mufassnl colleges affiliated to tho existing University 
should follow ono uniform course of study and ono uniform standard of examin- 
ation to avoid enormous expenditure. 

(iv) If such a poworful centralised teaching University bo created at Calcutta I would 

proposo that the colleges not incorporated in that Univorsity bo dealt with by 
the existing Univorsity as far os possible. 

. Since writing tho abovo I attended tho private conforonco with tho Commissioners 
hold at tlicir office at No. fi, Esplanado Row (West) on Thursday, tho 14th March, 
1918, and on maturor consideration I gavo my opinion in favour of scliomo (c), that 
is, I was in favour of tho rotontion of tho mnjastal oolleges as mombors of tho 
University of Calcutta — the teaching sido of tho University in Calcutta being 
dovolopcd upon a largo scale — while Eomo racasuro of federated autonomy, 
under tho ffigis and guidance of tho University, would bo scoured for tho body 
of mufas>=al colleges without change in tho University’s prosont nnmo ; and I 
adhere to this opinion. 


Biswas, Chabu Chandra. 

(i)~and (iv) Tho colleges situated in the University town will bo integral parts of, and 
will in fact constitute, the University, which will tend to be a centralised in- 
stitution. But this central body will also continue to mnintain relations with tho 
colleges situated in other parts of tho province, though from the nature of things 
such relations cannot be ns close ns thoso of tho local colleges. I am not in favour 
of the creation of a separate controlling body for tho mufnssal colleges, but would 
keep them under a central university, associating them moro closely with 
its work and administration by giving them a larger representation than they 
at present enjoy on tho senate, and also by increasing tho facilities of their stu- 
dents and teachers to participate more largely and freely in tho general life and 
training of tho institutions at Calcutta. 

Tho work of post-graduate teaching may, I think, bo with advantage concentrated 
in Calcutta. 

I am all for allowing a certain degree of autonomy to tho colleges, not only to thoso 
situated outside tho University town, but also to those in tho University town 
itself s the latter will, no doubt, form part of an organic whole, but must not be 
absorbed by it. 

Briefly, I would improve tho existing system and bring the arrangements for under- 
graduate instruction as far as possiblo into line with those which have been re- 
cently introduced for teaching in the post-graduate courses, taking care, liowovcr, 
to move cautiously towards that end, guided by the light of new experience. 

<ii) I would retain and improve tho oxisting mothods for scouring tho objects stated, 
except where and in so far as the University may undertake direct responsibility 
for providing the stall and equipment, 
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(iii) It would bo dcsirablo for tbo Univeriilty to lay down a uniform curriculum of studies^ 
at any rate up to flto graduation Rtagc, but in tbo post-graduate stages toms 
degree of freedom may be allowed to tbo colleges in the design of their comet?, 
though this would hardly bo necessary it all post-graduate instruction is «m- - 
ccntrntcd in Calcutta. Colleges may, however, bo given some amount of freedom 
in tha conduct of the examinations. For instance, they may bo given the right 
of granting, or of recommending the grant, of pass degrees on the results at their 
own examinations and tlio reports of tho professors mid the candidates’ record of 
work »n tho college, only a limited porccninge of students being allowed to sit 
for a special examination to behold by tho University and to lead up to tho honours 
degree. Such an arrangement would lead tajio greater diversity of standards 
than already obtains, even when there is one common examination held and 
conducted by tho University, but with a host of different examiners. 


Biswas, Sahatlal. 

(i) (a) All colleges, including tho teaching department of tho University, should 

form a centralised teaching system ; in all othor respects tho present rela- 
tion is to bo maintained. 

(b) Tho present relation is to be maintained. [If, however, there is more than 

one college in ono centre thcir'mulunl relation should bo ns in (a) above.] 

(ii) By proper inspection and enquiry by a board of inspectors, none of whom should 

have any direct or indirect interest in the institution to bo inspected. Besides 
adequate stnil, accommodation, library, laboratory, etc., tlin institution must 
satisfy this board that it has got tho requisite amount of capital to worfc 
properly. 

(iii) Tho control of tho University (or in the existing system) is desirable to ensure 

uniformity of courses of study and of examination. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(t) Yes. 

(c) No. 


BOKOOAH, J.VANADABHUt.Ut. 

(i) (a), (A), and (ii). Jn tho University towns tho colleges should bo directly under 
tiio University ; that is. in addition to those professors who arc directly appoint- 
ed by the college authorities themselves, there should bo special lecturers or 
professors appointed by tho University whose classes should bo attended by 
tho Btudents. Tho University will thus have a Control over teaching. 

In tho other centres tho University should have either resident professors of its own 
or itinerant professors who would deliver lectures periodically in each centre. 
During theso periods these professors would work in co-operation with the 
othor professors of tho colleges and under tho control of the prinoipal of tlio 
oolicgo at which tlioy may bo lecturing. 

As at present dono, tho inspectors deputed by tbo University may mnko an annual 
inspection to bco if all is well. 


Bose, Eai Oitunilai/, Bahadur, 

(i) («) and (6) Colleges both in tho University towns and in othcr ccntros of population 
in tho presidency should bo independent of tho University ns regards their 
internal management. They should como directly under tho University ns an 
examining body and, generally, in respoet of tho maintenance of proper stand- 
ard and oOicionoy. 
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(ii) By regular inspection by an ngenoy of tho University. 

(iii) Tho main outlino of tlio courses of study fixed by the University Bhould hot bo 

allowed to bo changed by a college, but caoh college should bo freo in tho sclcotion 
of books of study in a sub j Cot. 

As regards tho conduct of examinations for university degrees; tho University 
should bo tho controlling body. 

(iv) I would favour (c). 


Bose, G. 0. 

(i) Tho relation between tho University and tho colleges, whether situated in tho Uni- 
versity town or in other centres of population, should be tho samo ns botween 
tho head of a family and its members : a relation of mutual trust, sympathy, 
cordiality, co-operation, and co-ordination, and not of suspicion, apathy or 
aloofness, reservo or coldness, compulsion or dictation, and subordination or 
servility. 

{ii) To ensuro that every institution at which students aro permitted to follow tho ' 
course for a university degreo is adequately staffed, I would suggest that 
so far as non-Qovernment institutions arc concerned there should bo instituted a 
provident fund, helped and controlled by Government, and that the method 
* of recruitment of tho staff should bo placed on a sounder basis so that unhealthy 
rivalry botween institutions might bo replaced by wholesome emulation, and tho 
migration of trained, experienced, and efficient teachers from institution to insti- 
tion might be brought under control. 

To ensuro adequate equipment the system of Government and university encourage- 
ment which prevailed two years ago and which has brought about tho present im- 
proved equipment of colleges should bo continued. 

(iii) Some degreo of freedom should ho given to colleges to framo tho courso of stndics 

for the intermediate stage, and to conduct tho examination of tlio students at 
that stage under proper safeguards. Tho question of extending tho same freedom 
to tho framing of tho courses and conducting tho examinations for tho degreo 
should bo guided by tho experience of tho experiment at tho intermediate Blage. 

(iv) Tho experiment of organising a centralised' teaching along with tho existing federal 

University at Calcutta is likely to lend to serious complications which I am afraid 
will tend to render both inefficient; under tho existing conditions in Calcutta, 

I do not think that such an organisation is practicable. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(i) All the colleges should bo adequately roprosonted on tho governing body of tho 

Univoraity, and eminent professors of tho ooiicgcs in the University town, ns 
well ns of tlioso in othor centres, should bo permitted, os far as practicable, to 
lake pail in tho post-grndualo teaching. 

(ii) Tho University should mnko adequate arrangements for proper inspection of tho 

affiliated institutions by its own officers, to seo that tlioy aro efficiently staffed 
and adequately equipped. 

(iii) Tho standard of the examinations should bo dofined by tho Univorsity, and tho 

chief portions of tho examinations should bo conducted by it. Subject to theso 
restrictions, tho colleges may havo freedom in tho selection of toxt-boolis, in 
tho design of the courses ofutUdy, and in tho methods of fondling. 

(iv) Yes ; for post-graduato studonts only. For undergraduates tbo eollogos should 

be allowed autonomy in tho matter of leaching, subjoct to tho restrictions mon- 
tionod in (iii) above. 
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Boss, Kiiudi Bam. 

(i) The relation between tlio University and the University colleges should be two d 

generous and sympathetic co-operation, ns forming between themselves cot 
harmonious and integral whole. The internal management of the colleges should 
bo vested In tho college, under the direct control and guidanco of the discipline 
authority of tho syndicate. 

Tho appoint rnent of a permnnont whole-time v ico-chanccllor is indeed a crying desi- 
deratum of our present educational situation. 

Inst end of restricting tho scope of the teaching university that is being evolved intis 
Calcutta contro to post-grndunto work exclusively, it would be highly Vcmficid 
to tho University and its affiliated colleges alike to provido for complements!; 
studies, especially in science and some of tho classical languages, for ns many 
external undergrnduato students ns may bo "drawn towards them on grounds d 
their enhanced educational facilities. 

(ii) Tho post-graduate classes of the University, richly endowed and duly disciplined 

and organised, may ho expected to contribute very largely to tho adeqwte 

~ staffing and equipping of tho colleges affiliated to it in arts and science alike. 

(iii) nnd(iv) (a), (6), (c) Tho perpetuation of tlm existing system, which lias lent itsdi 

to very largo reforms and changes in the past, is expected to meet adequately 
the educational needs and requirements of our people, circumstanced irlife as 
they are for tho present. *' Multiplication is vexation," and every innovation 
is not reformation. 

Wliilo we, ns n people, owoa deopdebt of gratitude to tho committco that gave us 
a body of now regulations, embodying ninong other things tho compulsory study 
of tlio literature of our country up to tho stage of graduation, wo Toalisa with 
extreme disappointment our educational set-back by (ho most retrograde pro- 
visions, vis., tho abolition of geography and tbo history of England ns eompuhor) 
subjects oj study at tho matriculation stngo ; ns also of history ( ancient and modem) 
and elementary psychology, both nt tho intermediate and tho graduation stages. 


Bose, Miss Mmnauni. 

(ii) By regular inspection. 

(iii) I would recommend tho same eourso of study and tho samo university examination 

for all tho oollcgcs, as at present. 


Brown, Bov. A. E. 

Wo do not sco how thero can bo diversity of standards within one university. In 
our view tho problem can only bo solved by tho creation of separate universities. 


Brown, Arthur. 
n 

Jp 

I am of opinion that itbo University should bo tbo only teaching body in tho 
University town, and tho colleges roducodtohostols. India iso poor country and cannot 
afford unnecessary duplication of institutions. If vested interests mako this idoal impos- 
sible of fulfilment it ought to bo carried out as far as possible. But, of course, in Caloutta 
this would necessitate a great change in tho staffing and government of tho University. It 
might bo possible for tho University of Calcutta to.bo under academic contrbl, but I am 
'oonvinoodthatif now universities bo sot up, as, e.g., in Assam, academic oontTol would 
be & farce. The colleges outside Calcutta should not pass under any kind of loaal control 
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cither ns colleges or ns now universities. And, sinco tho degreo of control exercised by 
Calcutta would bo weak and uncertain in its exorcise, I think the removal of non-Caloutta. 
colleges from tho authority of tho Director of Public Instruction in tho enso of Govern- 
ment institutions would bo very bad for thorn. 

(iii) Freedom of examination would moan that tho colleges would fall under very 
undosirnblo local influence. Tho doublo control of tho University and tho 
Director of Publio Instruction is a safeguard at least from this. But niufnssnL 
teachers should havo a much bigger voice than nt presont in prescribing subjects, 
and oxutninntions should be, ns much ns possible on subjects, and not on text- 
books. 

I should like to press a point hero on which no direct question 1ms been asked. 
Tho position and status of mufassal teachers relatively to Calcutta tcncliore 
should be improved. It ought to bo possible for them to movo up to Calcutta. 
At present all control is nt Calcutta, and tliero all tho higher work is carriod 
on. This must remain so. But tho result is thnt mufassni teachers arc by 
nioro accident cut off from tho higher work, for there is no system by which, 
tho best nro placed at Calcutta. As far ns tho Indinn Educational Sorvico 
is concerned, a man recruited in Englnnd goes to tho Presidency College or 
goes clsowlicro by tho merest accident. And lie may bo for over doomed by 
wlicro bo goes in tlio first placo. Tho University cannot get such good Indinn 
teachers ns tho Government colleges for it does not offer such good terms. Tho 
onlj r remedy is for tho University Collcgo to become liko a Government college 
ns far as its appointments go, and for men to freely movo up to it from tho 
mufassal. It would bo ndvisnblo also for it to contain some prize posts. Tho 
hopeless position of mufassal teachers in colleges is not conducivo to thoir 
efficiency. Mntters will not bo remedied by a multiplication of universities, 
for thoy will all bo bad. Teachers can never hopo to ncquiro any academic 
status outside Calcutta. 


ClTAKItA VABTI , BbATALAL. 

(i) Tho conferring of tho graduate’s degree upon tho result of examinations held by 

itself, and tho teaching of tho post-graduate standard, should be tho function 
of tho University. Tho colleges, whether situated in the University town or else- 
where, should tench up to tho standard for graduation and the University would 
exercise a uniform control over them nil. 

(ii) It is a difficult question to provide a suitable staff for a -college. Persons endowed 

with tli tT true instincts of a teacher aro very fow in number. Tho proper courso- 
is to find out such men and to nssuro them of n permanent subsistence so ns to 
enable them to devote themselves to tho work. Tho present system, which has 
practically mnde a profession of teaching, cannot bo expected to give nny heal- 
thy and useful result. 

The question of equipment is not a matter of any great importance. What in nctnnlly 
required is not much and may well bo left to teachers. The requirements • 
in tho shape of buildings ought to ho proportionate to tho circumstances of tho 
contitry. Costly buildings for hostels nro positively injurious, considering tho 
economic condition of tho students, and should bo avoided ns much ns possible. 

(iii) Tho final examination should certainly havo to bo bold by tlio University. Tlio 

number of examinations may bo reduced, c.g., by abolishing tlio intermediate 
examination. All tho work previous to tho final examination, together with 
periodical class examinations, should bo left to tho colleges. 

(iv) It will bo anomalous if tho University wero to teach any courso* which tho colleges 

affiliated to itself may also havo to teach. Tho work should bo divided botween 
tlio colleges and tho University, tho lower stnndnrd being loft to tlio former and 
tlio higher standard being taken up by tho latter. Considering tho circumstances. 
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of the country, the number of students to be taught, and the funds ovnilnblo 
it in not likely that tho University will in tha near future be in a portion to take 
in hand anything more than tho teaching of the post-graduate curriculum. The 
creation of new controlling bodies may lead to confusion in work, l'ho main- 
tenance of tho existing system, with some autonomy to the colleges, will be tho 
most suitable arrangement. 


ClfAKRAVART/, Clf INTACTA RAN. 

(i) In a University town the University should undertake both teaching and examin- 

ation of the students of the* affiliated colleges, besides general supervision 
nml control In resjiect of buildings, staff, library, laboratory, lio°tel arrangements, 
etc. 

Tho University should have power of general supervision over tho colleges situnted 
in other centres in the presidency. This power may l>o exercised by means of 
periodical inspection. 

(ii) Every institution where students follow the course for a university degree should 

conform to tho rules and regulations nml submit to periodical inspection ly 
trusted agent* of tho University. 

(iv) If n powerful eontrali“cd teaching university is created in Calcutta tho colleges 
not incorimmted in it mnv be nltowcd to continue under tho existing system 
as far as |mssihlc. I 


Cn akct avahti, Rai Mon Moiian, Bahadur. 

, Tho relation between tho University and its colleges should bo free, frank, and cordial 
At present tho Calcutta University appears to interforo a little too much in the inner 
details of tho colleges, Presumably on account of tho largo changes introduced by tbo 
Act and its rules s-onin such interference appear* necessary nt tbo outset. But ns rules 
nro better understood and funds inerenso tbo interference should become as little ns 
possible. Unless gross breaches nro made or mismanagement is proved every colfego 
should bo left free to grow according to its own light. For staff, buildings, and other 
equipment overy college should, before affiliation, satisfy the University that it has 
for the purpose in hand more than tho minimum amount of funds proscribed. 

Tho ccntralired teaching university at Calcutta should, in my opinion, bo confined 
to tho college! in Calcutta and its suburb-. Outside Calcutta smaller univcn-ifics may 
bo started where practicable. I havo already suggested one nt Chittagong. Tho main 
difficulties of theso smaller imivcrdtics would ho to rconro sufficient funds, and to 
secure a sufficient number of tenohers of recognised abilities. Tho colleges which will 
not bo in tho neighbourhood of tho universities will lie few. They may be, if small, 
abolished, or amalgamated with a larger otio ; and an examining body may bo 
established for regulating tbo studies and examinations of those scattered colleges. 


Chanda, Tho llon’blc Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

\ 

Tho University being federal, there is no reason for making any distinction 
In dealing with colleges situated In tho University town and thosa situated outside 
up to tho B.A. standard. Ab regards post-grndunto teaching, tho colleges in tho 
-University town will naturally stand on a different footing from thoso outside it. 

(ii) Tho University will see, through its inspectors, that its regulations about staffing 
and equipment of colleges arc observed, increasing, if necessary, its staff of in- 
spectors. 

> (iv) I am in favour of tho existing system. All colleges in tlie city should, however, 
be admitted to participation in tho -management of post-graduato teaching. 
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Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I am opposed to federal universities. I consider that either thorfl should 

be no separate colleges at all in a university which will itself take 
charge of instruction, os well os supervision over the students, or tho 
colleges should all be located at tho seat of tho university and bo consti- 
tuent parts of it. Owing to tho fact that colleges have been allowed to 
spring up in all sorts of unlikely and unpromising towns and villages in Bengal 
it will bo difficult to convert the present system all at once into a system of real 
universities in different suitable centres. I would at once establish a teaching 
university at Calcutta, with constituent colleges located there (and possibly 
another university at Dacca). I would tell tho colleges outside Calcutta that they 
must within a fixed period (say thirty years, or one generation) oithor develop 
each into a university or cease to bo colleges and become high schools. During 
this period of transition the Calcutta University (in addition to tho duties 
portaining to its constituent internal students and colleges) may hold examin- 
ations for the external colleges and exercise supervision over them. It should 
be clearly understood that these ‘ external degrees ’ will not bo identical with tho 
* internal degrees.’ 

(ii) This should be quite easy for internal colleges. For external colleges a system 

of close and frequent inspections will bo necessary. 

<(iil) The colleges should have freedom in the design of their courses within wide 
limits prescribed by the University. 

I would not give tho colleges any freedom with regard to examinations. In tho 
term “ college ” I do not include a department of the University, e.< techno- 
logy, or, say, post-graduate departments in history or economics. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(6) No. 

(c) Yes ; please see my answer to (i) above. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) The type of residential teaching university best suited to Bengal under present 

circumstances I have suggested in my replies to questions 3 and 4. I think a 
start should bo made with two residential universities at Calcutta and Dacca 
and a separate federal and examining university for tho colleges outside 
Calcutta and Dacca. Tho colleges of tho federal university should teach up 
to^tbo B.A. and B.Se. pass standards only. As many students as possiblo 
should enter tho residential universities. Tho rest will have to bo satisfied 
with a comparatively inferior kind of training, and this must go on till more 
residential universities are established. I do not think that a cross between 
the teaching and examining types should be permitted. In the federal univers- 
ity tho relation between tho university and the colleges will bo somewhat of the 
land that exists now. 

(ii) By frequent inspection. 

(in) I think that the time for this has not yet come. If it is introduced beforo our 
teachers are properly trained and accustomed to their work in a teaching uni- 
versity, it will bo liable to abuse. 

(iv) As I have said above, I would favour an additional university of a federal typo. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

One defect of tho existing university organisation is that colleges outsido 
Calcutta are not adequately represented in its governing body, viz., tho senate and tho 
syndicate. In the various faculties and boards of studies also they have not their propor 
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slmrc of authority. This is a deficiency that ought to bo remedied. But the more funda- 
mental problem regarding the organisation of the Calcutta University is that referred 
to in question C. The Calcutta University is no longer n purely examining body* 
it 1ms made itself responsible for the highest university training both in the science and 
arts courses. To this end the intellectual resources of Calcutta can be best utilised by 
malting it tlio seat of “ a powerful centralised teaching university” of the typo of the 
most progressive contrcs of learning in tlio West. 

The work of the Calcutta University ho reconstituted will have to be performed by 
two sopnroto groups of oolleges. Group (A) will consist of colleges whioli will admit 
raatrioulntcs and prepare them for tho B. A. degree (pass and honours') ; and Group (B) 
will comprise those oolteges whioli will train, students for tho final degree examinations 
of the Calcutta University : namely, colleges of arts, hcicncc, low, medicine, engineering, 
commoroc, ngrioulture, technology. 

Tho first group of colleges will be spread ovor tho whole of this province, but colleges 
of the second group will bo concentrated in Caloutta within cosy reach of one another. 
It trill bo their duly to provide every facility to their professors to conduot original advanced 
work for themselves and, at tlio same time, to cncourago tho most brilliant graduates to 
undortako post-grad unto rcscaroh work under their guidance. Tho«o colleges will he 
autonomous ns regards internal management ; their course of bludies will be determined 
by tho respective faculties of cncli oollcgc, strengthened, if necessary, by additional mem- 
bers appointed by the syndicate. Tlio course of studies so prescribed will bo subject 
to tlio approval of the senate, which will bo responsible for laying down tho general policy 
and Ideal Jor caoh oollcgc. 

Colleges of Group (A) will have similar autonomy in internal affairs. But the course 
of studies to ho followed by them will bo presoribed by 'acuities appointed for the purpose 
by the syndicate. Tho majority of tho members of such faculties must consist of 
experienced teachers engnged in oollegiate work. AH the affiliated oolleges teaching up 
to the honours standard in nny subject should bo represented in tho respective faculties 

Tlio members of tho faculties for either group of colleges reed not bo fellows of tho 
senate. 

For the general supervision of higher education in this province there should bo one 
common senate, as nt present. Its lunot'on will bo to co-ordinnte an educational activity 
in this province. It should bo representative of nil educational interests. Its compos- 
ition may bo fixed on tho lines laid down below -30 per cent to bo elected by tho colleges 
training students for tho final university degrees ; 30 per cent by tho colleges preparing 
students for tho B. A. degree ; 20 por cent by 'the registered graduates ; 10 pci cent 
nominated by Government ; and tho remaining 10 per cent by recognised publio bodies, 
vis., Calcutta Corporation, High Court Bar, Chambers of Commerce (Indian and European), 
(ii) As regards the adequacy of tho staff and equipment of the colleges, I suggest 
that tho senate, with tho advice of the syndicate, should lay down minimum re- 
quirements for each collego, keeping in viow tho special need of ench. Periodical 
committees of inquiry should also bo appointed to soo that tho requisite standard 
of efficiency is maintained. In order to ensure that properly qualified teachers 
nro appointed in colleges it may bo required that all such appointments mnst 
bo subject to the approval of tho syndicate. 

(iii) Those who Ilavo practical experience of work done by the colleges in Bengal 
. will inevitably come to tho conclusion that teaching is unduly subordinated 

to examination. The entire course of study and teaching is regulated solely 
from the standpoint of tho examination. The students arc not encouraged 
to study the subject ns a whole, but they get up only certain portions that will 
enable them to secure high marks at tho examination. Unintelligent memorising 
is thus encouraged at tho expense of tho reasoning powers of students. 
Heedless to say, this system is quite fatal to sound education. 

This undue emphasis laid on examination is mainly duo to tho fact that examination 
results have boon hitherto acroptcd in this country ns the only sure test of intellcotual 
capacity ; thoy nro also tho solo passports to independent professions and public employ- 
ment. To minimise tho evils resulting from tho existing system of examination I would 
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Log leave to suggest the following plnn foe the reorganisation of tho entire system of 
examination : — 

(A) Introduction of a school-laving certificate. — Students who nro not nblo or 
willing to go through the collegiate course of study, but would finish their 
education in the school and then enter some profession or join tho subordinate 
clerical service will find it convenient to lefun a few more subjects in the schools 
than are taught there at present. They will take up somo oplionnl subjects 
which will be specially helpful to them in their new career. The school-leaving 
examination may be introduced 03 supplementary to tho University matric- 
ulation examination. It will serve a very useful purpose by withdrawing 
from the oollegcs some studouts who arc not qualified to profit by collegiate 
instruction. The examination may bo conducted by a joint board, one- 
half of the members being nominated by Government and the other half by 
the University. 

(£) Admission to colleges. — The matriculation examination would remain the goncral 
qualifying test for entrance to colleges. But the interests of education will 
be served best by making the system of admission more clastic. This can be 
done by empowering a few selected colleges to admit students who may not 
have passed the University mntriculation examination. If the echcmo is 
found to work satisfactorily then it may be extended to other colleges as 
well. In this way diversity in" school education maybe obtnined without 
lo35 of efficiency. 

(C) Admission to professional eotlcgei other than the Law Colhgc. — The B. A. or 

B.Sc. degree would make students eligible for admission to these colleges. 
For tho admission of other students a spocinl examination should bo held by 
each college. In tho board of examiners nominees of tho University and of 
the respective colleges should bo equally represented. This w ill be materially 
helpful in reducing the number of students in the higher eln- of -irt>- oollegcs. 

(D) Alolilion of the intermediate examination — The introduction of the school final 

examination nnd of special examinations for entrnnee to professional colleges 
will make it quite useless to continue the present intermediate examination. 
The college course of studies will extend to four years, lending to tho B. A. 

, degree. The University may still prescribe a general course of studies for 
tho first two years in the college, recommending certain books for tho u=e of 
students, and laying down a syllabus iii each subject for the guidance of 
teachers. Tho oollcgo authorities v.ill bo expected to conform to the 
general standard thus set by the University ; but ns to the choice of books 
nnd method of teaching they should lie left entirely to their own judgment. 
In this way considerable liberty will bo enjoyed by tho professors in study 
and teaching ; nnd they will bo able to train up tlieii students in their own 
* way during tho most impressioiinblo period of their college life so ns to fit 

them for the higher university career in the next stage. 

(E) The B. A. examination. — Tho first degree examination should be held by tho 

University as, otherwise, tho value of the degree, ns \\ ell ns of tho teaching 
preparatory to it, will bo lowered in the public estimation. But for this 
examination nl'o the University should set a standard by prescribing a 
syllabus for cncli subject and recommending suitnblo books. But it should bo 
made quite clear that the candidates nro to be examined os to their profici- 
ency, in any particular subject, nnd not tlicir familiarity with certain books. 

If a candidate is plucked in ono subject only liis cn'c should bo referred to tlio 
principal of bis collcgo for spocinl consideration ; nnd if, after consultation in 
writing with the professors of the pnrticulnr subject, be certifies tlmt from tlio 
previous two years’ record of bis btudics ns noted in the collcgo book specially 
kept for the purpose tlio candidnto in question appears to have made satisfac- 
tory progress in his studies, then ho may be allowed to pass. Tho principal 
should submit along with his certificate the written opinion of tho profc«"ori*, 
tocether with a copy of tho record -in the college book mentioned above. 

Q 2 
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(IT) The final degree examination . — Greater liberty in study and teaching must, oi 
course, bo aliowod to the professors responsible for training students for the 
final degree examination. But this latitude can bo turned to use only by 
conscientious, experienced, and eminent teachers who havo already attained 
high distinction in their respective spheres of study. In the hands of ambi- 
tious, inoxperienccd men, who havo no reputation to lose this liberty may be 
an unqualified ovil. So long as the highest univorsity training is not entrusted 
to really competent man inspired with a high sense of duty it will not bo sale 
to adjust tho examination to the coursos of lectures given by individual 
teachers. 


CflATTiiRJEE, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(i) They should in cither oasa bo the component parts of the University and in the 
onso of colleges outsido tho Univorsity town tho University should have 
authority to proscribe tho studies according to tho oapacitics of tho oollego and 
to regulate them. 

_(ii) By a system of oloso supervision by a competent supervising staff consisting of 
senior professors. 

(iii) As regards tho design of their courses tho colleges should be left to conduct tbs 

studios in snob m armor as they like, having regard to tho subjects laid down by 
tho University. As regards examinations, they should be entirely under tho 
control of the University. 

(iv) If by “not incorporated ” is mount colleges not affiliated to tho University tho 

Univorsity should not concern itsolf about thorn. But if thoy mean independent 
colleges, but nfiiliatod to tho University, thon I would mnko Buch colleges 
subject to tho supervision of tho University ns regards the studies thoy cany 
on, tho staff thoy entertain, and tho accommodation they provide for Btudents. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

(i) (a) In relation to colleges that are situated in tho town tho University should 
have direct control over the higher education given to post-graduate stu- 
donts, v both in matters of teaching and examination; and in viowoftho 
improvements to bo made in tho B. A. honours courso in tho different 
subjects, it is desirable to extend, in a similar way, tho direct control of tho 
Univorsity also over tho B. A. honours course. 

[b) In tho case of colleges not situated in tho town their relation to the Univers- 
ity must bo different from what is indicated in tho previous statement. Such 
colleges should bo allowed to tcacb tho B. A. oourso, both pass and honours, 
and oven tho 51. A. courso if ncoossary, provided that they arc adequately 
staffed and equipped. 

,'U) To got a college adequately staffed and equipped there should be a, regular 
and careful inspection into the management of a college by Univorsity inspectors 
who are to bo guided in their inspection by a code formulatod by the University. 
Among other things tho codo must ensure that tho professors of oolloges arc 
able, highly- qualified, and bona fide educationists, that thoy take a real 
interest in education in itself, and that thoy got a suitable remuneration for their ' 
exclusive interest in education. 

^iii) It is not desirable to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of , 
coursos and in tho oonduot of examinations. But in tho caso of practical 
examinations in scientific subjects it may bo ncoossary to grant to oolleges some 
degreo of freedom to secure for students facilities in tho use of the laboratory. 
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(iv) The creation ot a centralised teaching university in Caloutta may very well be 
favoured by the incorporation in that university of all the communal interests of 
Bengal. Representatives from the different departments of education (including 
appliod science and technology) should be the constituent members of the 
_ senate which, thus constituted, should control all colleges, including those not 
incorporated in the Universty at present. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) (a) The aim of university education concerning development of character and 

ability being indivisibly one I would suggest that thero should be suoh ex- 
changes of professors as may be conveniently arranged for. I would further 
suggest that all colleges under private proprietorship, when conducted as a 
sourco of gain to the proprietors, should be abolished. They tend to lower the- 
educational standard, notwithstanding brilliant results shown at examinations. 

(6) To secure practical uniformity of type among educated men professors Bhould be 
trained by tho University by employing qualified persons in the first instance 
as assistant professors, tutors, or the like. 

(ii) By proper inspection and by requiring a certain number of professors to be appo- 

inted only with the approval of the University. 

(iii) I think it would be possible to grant freedom to oollegcs to design their courses 

concerning the subjects prescribed by the University. Colleges should be per- 
mitted to recommend after examination successful candidates for a pass degree. 
Suoh recommendation to be accepted except for special reasons. 

(V) Autonomy should bo granted to colleges so long as conformity to a oertain standard 
of character and attainment can be secured to the students. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) Tho University should bo in the position of an educational republic) composed of 

colleges in the university town and in other centres of population in the presidency. 

(ii) By controlling the inclusion of colleges. 

(iii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped colleges 

alone having regard to the subjects to be taught by them should ho included. 
Freedom, in the design of their courses should depend upon their staff and 
equipment. Examinations should bo on broad lines, encouraging freedom of 
teaching and study. 

There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating questions and 
conducting examinations. Tho number of examinations should be reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek incorporation, should be left alone. 

Tho University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges as consti- 
tute the republic. 

Independent colleges may be left to work out their own schemes. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

Colleges in the university town should be under the entire control of the Uni- 
versity and the mufassal colleges should be under the supervision of the University. 
Tho University will he cognisant of the condition of the mufassal college from the 
reports of the university inspector of colleges. There should be uniformity in re- 
spect of courses of studies and the standards of examinations. Therefore, it is not 
advisable to grant any freedom to colleges in these respects. If the Calcutta Uni- 
versity be changed into a teaching university there is no harm in retaining its 
' present federal character. In that case, it will be both- a teaching and federal uni- 
versity like the Patna University. 
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Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) and (li) Tho University should control tho teaching givon in tho colleges so as to 
ensure tho host results. This is dono at present by means of inspections 
and tho univorsity examinations. This system may continue, caro being ' 
- taken in tho solection of nn inspector and tho syllabus of study. In this respect 
I do not think any distinction need be made between colleges situated in the 
town and thoso located elsewhere. Tho tendency of passing tho examination 
by cramming at tho sacrifice of thoroughness should ho avoided. More 
attention should bo paid to securing soundness than confining attention to 
prescribed books and historical allusions referred to therein with tho help of 
annotations. Thcro should bo specialist inspectors to look after the different 
branches of study, to pay special attention as to how the teaching work is 
actually dono, and whether tho equipment is sufficient and up to date in the 
affiliated institutions. 

Tho standard of knowledge requirod for a degree being fixed with sufficient clear- 
ness by the University I would allow colleges full freedom in designing their 
courses of teaching so as to enable students to roach that standard, 
tiv) I tako it that the idea underlying this question is that the centralised university 
referred to here will confino its activities entirely to teaching and that thore will 
bo another body to supervise the colleges and the examinations. If the teach- 
ing university concerns itself \>nly with the highest kind of teaching such an 
arrangement would bo very desirable in relieving tho teaching university 
of all work not germane to teaching. Out of tho students obtaining degrees 
from tho colleges the leaching university should arrange to Eclcot its pupils so 
that the contraliscd body may^ ho confined to the post-gradnate studies. In 
this enso tho colleges may, to a certain extent, he controlled by the new body 
which will, I presume, have to be assisted in its work by tho teaching univers- 
ity. Tho extent to which this assistance will ho necessary will have to be 
worked oat in detail. 


Chaudhuky, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawababy, Khan Bahadur. 

<i) (a) In the university town the oolleges should ho incorporated with the University 
and tho teaching entirely controlled by it. 

(6) See my answer to sub-section (iv). 

(ii) Yearly reports from the colleges as regards staff and equipment should be called 
for. The University should fix tho maximum number of students each college 
con admit. A strong inspecting agency should be appointed to visit colleges 
from timo to time for inspection and roport. Tho Act of 1004 should be retained 
as regards affiliation and disaffiliation, although oven so it will be inadequate. 
<iii) It would bo most desirable if colleges could bo granted freedom in the design of 
their courses and also in the conduct of the examinations of their students for 
University degreos, but it would bo difficult to moke any satisfactory arrange- 
ments under an affiliating system. 

(iv) When tho Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined to 
the metropolis the best arrangement as regards mufassal students would be to 
oreato at least two now controlling bodies, one for colleges in eastern districts 
and one for thoso in the western, to regulate their studios and examinations- Tho _ 
now agencies will bo independent universities of the examining type, with limited 
powers. They will not deal with courses of study in science beyond the inter- 
mediate standard, nor with post-graduate studies. Students in the mufassal 
desiring to take degrees in science or undertake post-graduate studies will have 
to go to the Calcutta or the Dacca University. This restriction is imposed in 
view of tho fact that a merely examining body cannot satisfactorily arrange for 
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post-graduato studies, nor can individual colleges in tho inufassal bo expected to 
provido tho best equipped laboratories lor practical work in science. But this 
restriction may be relaxed in cases of particular colleges which are very promising 
and which may be reasonably expected to gradually form a nucleus for a residen- 
tial local university in timo to come. I may add that the Government high 
school should and other high schools may, with the necessary sanction of the 
University, open classes up to the intermediate, subject to any rulos and regula- 
tions that tho University may impose. This will not only meet tho domand for 
additional colleges, but will prevent young students from proceeding to new 
places for university education at a tender ago. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

(i) I think in several points I have anticipated this question in my answer with reference 

to question 4. In Calcutta the relation between tho university colleges and the 
University should bo residential. But with regard to other private colleges in 
Calcutta and the mufassal colleges affiliated to tho University tho relation 
should be, in the main, on the linos of tho existing system. 

(ii) All external colleges, both in Calcutta and in tho mufassal, should be adequately 

staffed and thoroughly well equipped. In order to Bee this accomplished the 
central University can only help these colleges by way of lending the services of 
suitable tutorial staff as indicated in my answer to question 4. 

<iii) I do not see how tho affiliated colleges can have any freedom either in the design 
of their courses and the conduct of tho examinations of their Btudents for i ni- 
versity degrees, save and except that they may dovelope amongst themselves 
different types of colleges in the sense that some of them may concentrate their 
' special efforts in literature, some in soienoe, some in history, and so on. They 
may also be granted the privilege of forwarding to the authorities of tho University 
a short note, duly attested by the respective professors, on tho merits of their 
stndcnts as disclosed in the class and laboratory work throughout their 
college career ; so that they may be considered by the University authorities in 
order to enable them to consider tho results of the examinations with it for fixing 
the place of the students in order of merit. 

(iv) It is not only possible, but supremely desirable, that tho intellectual resources of 
Calcutta should be so organised as to creato a powerful centralised teaching uni- 
versity in tho city of Calcutta. A scheme to this effect I have triod to adumbrate 
in my answer to question 4. Tho residential side of the University of Calcutta, if 
I am allowed to use the expression, should serve very well for the purpose. If 
wo can constitute the different colleges indicated there, namely, a thoroughly woll- 
equipped college teaching “ the. humanities ” (attached to it there should be a 
college especially devoted to tho study of tho ancient culture of India — both Hindu 
as well as Muhammadan), a thoroughly well-equipped and up-to-date college for 
teaching the sciences, including higher mathematics, two colleges for the thorough 
study of the Sanskrit and Arabio and the Sanskritic and Arabic languages, one 
thoroughly well-equipped technological college fox teaching applied science 
for the growth and development of our industries and commerce, one for teaching 
medicine, one for teaching engineering in all its branches, and one for law, the 
intellectual resources of the present day would be woll organised, to tho infinito 
benefit of our countrymen. 


Cooks, S. W. 


(i) 'Whfttever may be the practical difficulties there is no doubt that th^etioaUy 
the only correct relation between the University and colleges in th® X 

town is that the- latter should be constituents of the former. Affiliation ot 
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colleges in other centres is permissible n« a second-best plan. But it should 
be retarded ns only n half-way house on the road to the establishment of n 
bcpnmto university. If it Ls obvious that in no circumstances which can be 
foreseen is there nnv probability tlmt the need for a separate university at a 
given ceutre will arise. then mi net ion to the establishment of a separate college 
at that rentre should be refused, nnd money and effort concentrated on the 
development of thercntml tc.tcbing university. So far ns the affiliated college 
is concerned the University must be mainly an examining university. 

(ii) Such adequate control of the affiliated colleges as would ensure that they were 

properly staffe<l nnd equipped swum to be impossible, except under conditions 
which the colleges tliem«elvcs would refuse ; for instance, tho appointment of a 
warden or principal responsible to the University. It ought, however, to be 
possible. upon a thorough inspection of the college and a review of the work 
done l>y ttie students in university examinations, to ascertain whether a college 
is so staffed ami equipped ns to be worthy of recognition. There should be uo 
hesitation on the jwrt of the University in disaffiliating unsatisfactory colleges. 

(iii) The wording of this question really provides the answer. Some degree of freedom, 

subject to the rontrol of the University, might be permitted to colleges in 
framing their courses, nnd under proper safeguards they might he allowed to 
conduct, in part at any rate, the examination of their students for degrees. Per- 
haps a simpler method of securing that the examination was on the same lines as 
the teaching would ho to appoint representatives of tho colleges on the boards of 
moderators nnd to allow* full discussion of the question papers before they ore 
approved. The opinion of loliege tutors nnd lecturers on the work of the 
candidate should he taken into account in deciding pass lists nnd cla*s lists. 
The Itoynl Commission on Univirsity Education in London lays down the 
principle that “ subject to proper saft-amtds. the degrees of the University should 
practically lie tire certificates given by tire professor* themselves, and the 
student* should have entire confidence that they may trust their academic 
fate to honest work under their instruction and direction”. If nnv approach 
is to be made to this ideal in an affiliating university it is clear that the 
colleges must have n considerable degree of freedom nnd be worthy of trust. 

(iv) If a powerful centralised teaching university is created in Calcutta or elsewhere 

It is undesirable that any college not incorporated in tho University should, 
except naan interim arrangement, receive recognition. I would have nothing 
in Calcutta itself between the incorporated college and the hostel. Outside 
Calcutta affiliated colleges might be permitted, ns suggested above, a* # 
temporary arrangement ; tlmt is, ns a stage in the development of n new univers- 
ity. JJnt with the creation of sopamte universities for Patna, Dacca, ana 
Rangoon tho necessity for affiliated colleges In connection with Calcutta seems 
to vanish. If affiliated colleges nrc permitted they should certainly he allowed 
some degroo of freedom in regard to courses t>f study nnd 'examinations. Tho 
obvious difficulties in the wav of realising this idea arc not insuperable. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(ii) There is only one way to do tills — to provide enough money. 


Covernton, The Ilon’blc Sir. J. G. 

In the abstract I nm opposed to tbc affiliating typo o£ university. I prefer tlmt 
a university should bo n centralised institution meeting tho wnnt9 of n cortnin 
area, or a certain class, or both, lienee, if a systom were to bo laid down ah infegro, 
I would avoid any in which tho main characteristic was affiliation. On tho other 
hand, it has to be recognised that universities ennnot bo sown broadcast and that 
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where a number ol institutions of collegiate status have come into being the: 
cannot lightly be ubolished in order to promote the success of a centralism! 
institution. The conditions which have come into being in Bengal have producer 
a situation extraordinarily difficult either to handle or to reform. It does noi 
appear to mo that this situation can be dealt with by the creation of a strong 
centralised university jn Calcutta, which would leave the outside colleges derelict 
Nor can these external colleges be wiped out in toto. The creation of a nen 
controlling body to regulate \the studies and examinations of such colleges woulc 
set up, if the body were apart worn, and independent of, the University, a competing 
power. If, on the other hand, \ this new body were not external to the University 
or were guided and to a certain extent controlled by it, the position would 
approximate to that which pr&urpably is intended in sub-section (c) of section (iv 
of the question. In any case theWmntenance of the existing system appears to b< 
out of the question if a strong centralised university in Calcutta is desired. Th< 
problem might be simplified to a\ certain extent if, with an improvement of th( 
secondary school system, the woavter external colleges were reduced to upper 
departments of schools, and, perhaps, by the development in due course of one oi 
tuo of the strongest into independent universities. But, as I have said above, 
it is neither possible nor desirable tj scatter so-called universities broadcast. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the details of the. existing relations between the 
Bengal colleges outside Calcutta and the University or with the administration 
of such colleges by the University to offer suggestions as to the particular methods 
by which the guidance or control exercised by the University over the external 
colleges should be readjusted. It seems to me clear, however, having regard to 
certain outstanding facts in regard to the examinations in Bengal, that if these 
colleges are to teach for the degrees of a central university, the latter can by no 
moans afford to relax its control over, at any rate, the final examinations. Provided 
that the worst external colleges were weeded out and that the remainder were 
reasonably well staffed and equipped, tbe central university might perhaps allow 
them to undertake portions or all of the courses up to the degree in accordance 
with their several planes of efficiency and subject to regular inspection by the 
delegates of the central university. The latter, too, should have its own represent- 
atives on the governing bodies of these external colleges. 


' Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

(iii) JRIuch could be done if the teachers have a proper senso of their responsibility and 
are not tempted to regard the liberty accorded as a source of private gain. As 
long as examinations are considered the one qualification for posts under 
Government the tendency alluded to will have to be watched. 


Cullis, Dr. 0. E. 

(i) Colleges in the university town might be divided into constituent colleges and 

associated colleges, according to'tho standard of requirements from the univers- 
ity which they are ablo to satisfy. Constituent colleges should hove a high 
degree of efficiency, should be able to contribute teachers to the post-graduate 
teaching . staff of the University, and should have representatives on the govern- 
ing bodies of the University. Colleges not situated in or near tbe university 
town should be associated colleges. 

(ii) Each college, should satisfy the requirements of the University in these respects. 

(iii) Examinations for university degrees should be conducted solely by the University, 

Subject to this condition there need not be any restrictions on the design of the 
courses. 

(iv) The University should only exercise supervision over colleges associated with it, 

other colleges being supervised by the Education Department of Government, 
or somo branch of it. 
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(ii) I know of no means of securing -that colleges will bo adequately equipped. All 
that seems poisiblo is for the University to furnish itrelf with a working creed, to 
set practical standards which shall not ho fallen Bhort of, to encourage advance 
upon these standards, mill to ho loy.it in practice against nil temptation to ho 
false to its principles, 

t'iv) In tho interests of Assam 1 should bn very definitely opposed to tho first of the 
alternative systems suggested unless ways and means couhl he found of allow lag 
us, so far as ne were alilo to do so, to adjust our organisation and the intellect- 
ual pitch anrl tone of endeavour in our college! to tho standards of the proposed 
centralised leaching university. Association with the suggested new controlling 
body would apparently mean alienation from all that is most advanced in 
university training in tliete juris of India. Our local students, if they remain as 
wo wish them to do in our provincial colleges, would fall far short in training and 
nccomjilishmciil of tho students of tho central university, and Assam, which 
lias licen making strong headway, would tend to fall luck again to tho 
parochial, ■* 

Tho full potentialities of tho existing system have not. I think, been developed. 
Feeing no better course I would a(lvi«o its maintenance ns far ns possible, with an 
outlook, however ■ on the posiilulity of allowing a certain measure of autonomy to 
mitnido colleger when thrte was reason to believo that such n concession would not. 
involve a lipw from the principles or standards of the University. 


Das, Rat Bnur.vm'ATir, Bahadur. 

(ii) Periodical inspection, as at present. 

•(lii) Under existing conditions, it is not possible to allow colleges any freedom in the 
conduct of examinations of their students for university degrees. Freedom of 
teaching may be allowed, ns indicated In answer to question 2 (c), namely, an 
individual professor may draw up a fuller syllabus than is laid down by the 
University and make his lectures more advanced than is required under tho 
syllabus if lie finds that his students could pun.no an advanced course with 
profit. Thero is nothing in tlio regulations to prevent a professor" from doing 
this even now if he likes to do so. 

<iv) (a) and (b) Thero is no need to crcato a now controlling body; the existing -sys- 
tem may be maintained ns fur ns po-sible, but Clio colleges should bo moro 
adequately represented on tho University. 

(c) Principals of colleges outside the University town may bo allowed tho discre- 
tion of sending up such students for university examinations ns may have 
fuited to secure tho required percentage of nttendonoo at lectures or other 
students who desire to appear as non-coltcgialo students. A report should, 
in all cases, bo sent to tho University. 


Das, Bjiusan Chandra, nud Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

-fi) Generally speaking, tlio teachers ami students of nil colleges, both in tho University 
town and in other centres of population in tho presidency, ought to bo made to 
feel that they belong to tlio University. [Picaso read a part of tho answer to 
question S in this connection.]] Professors may bo requested to moot once 
a year in tlio rcnnlo honso in conference to discuss educational matters, 
questions of discipline, systems of tcaoliing various subjects, methods of conduct- 
ing research work, otc. A distinguished professor tuny now and then be sent to 
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s;tho imifnssnl to discuss in a friendly way such questions ns may arise in regard to 
teaching and tutorial work. Lilcraiy contests and inter-collegiate examinations 

• may bo hold in Calcutta as well as in other places for the encouragement of 
students. Arrangements may bo made for iutor-coUcgo games. 

t(ii) At the time of the affiliation of a college in a particular subject the University 
w ill limit the numbor of students studying that subjeot and state the number of 
professors, lecturers, and tutors to bo appointed. Tho University will also at that 
time give lists of scientific instruments, chemicals, and books essentially necessary 
for tho study of a science subjeot, and lists of charts, maps, models, and books 
essentially necessary for tho study of an arts subject. After tho granting of this 
affiliation it will ho tho business of the University inspector to keep tho college 
up to tho mark by a careful inspection. At tho beginning of overy session, too, 
tho University will sond lists of now instruments, charts, maps, models, and new 
books to colleges and insist on their scouring them in time for tho use of teaohers 
and students. 

(iii) When sovcral colleges proprro students for uni ersity degreos by a common 

examination there is hardly any room for granting any freedom, but when a 
singlo college, such os the Engineering College, prepares students for the univers- 
ity degreo, some degree of freedom may bo granted. 

(iv) The intellectual rotourecs may be organised by tlio Calcutta University into a 

teaching body in connection with honour! and post-graduato studies. In that 
case, tho teaching part of tho University may bo placed under one academic 
council consisting of tho representatives of tho members of the teaching staff. 
The other part of tho Calcutta University mny bo placed under a separate aca- 
demic council consisting of the representatives of tho members of tho loaohing 
stuffs, both of Calcutta and mufassal colleges teaching arts, Ecionccs, law, loaching, 
medicino, nnd engineering. Tne senate of the Calcutta Univertity will bo com- 
posed of members nominated .by Government and members elected by three 
olectoratoa : — 

(A) Members of tlio staffs of all tho colleges of the University. 

(B) Graduate teachers of nil tho recognised schools. 

(C) Registered graduates («.e., graduates, guardians r and outsiders). 

The heads of all first-grade colleges should bo cx-ofticio fellows of the senate. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should bo allowed to colleges in tho design of their 
courses of study but tho examinations must bo conducted by the University, 
iv) If a teaching university is established in Calcutta I would favour tho maintenance, 
as far as possible, of the existing system, to deal with tho external colleges. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

- Every college should he placed under tlio direct control of its University in order to 
safeguard the all-essential question of staff and equipment. Tho question of granting 
some degree of freedom to colleges outsido university town in tho design of theii 
courses nnd in the conduct of tho examination of tho students for univorsity degrees 
does not seem to present any difficulty, sinco every such college must conform to the 
requirements of tlio university which shall control it. 

For higher scientific and post grnduato study and researches overy univorsity town 
or a central university for tho purpose at Calcutta, should have adequato provision in 
order that students of ability mny not have any necessity forgoing to foreign countries 
for the completion of their studies. 
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It were well if every Lnivorsity town in Bengal could make adequate provision for. 
imparting the highest training on modern lines to its most meritorious students, liut if 
financial conditions do not warrant such a line of action being adopted, there should be 
at least one such central university at Calcutta so well-equipped and staffed as to remove 
the necessity of Indian students going to foreign countries, except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

Tho central university and the other universities should bo represented by a member 
or two each, in a board of education to be created at Caloutta, with the Governor of Bengal 
as its president and chancellor, to exeroise a sort of general_control so that tho standard 
of efficiency and the value of the degree be not lowered in any onb of them. 


• Das Gupta, Suiiendeanath. 

The question of ensuring the provision of proper staff and equipment in> 
colleges in the university town is easily solved, for the colleges being only the unitB 
of the University and in close contaot with it there will be no difficulty about looking 
into the needs of these colleges. As regards mufassal colleges the present schenie of 
supervision and control may remain, with necessary improvements. 

The colleges should be free in the choice of the standard of teaching as well as 
in the selection of text-books; the general form should, however, be preserved by 
the University prescribing a syllabus in consultation with the professors of tho 
respective subjects of colleges within the university town. The present system of 
drawing up the syllabus by the University gives much trouble aB the professor of the 
subject is not called upon to give his opinion or to discuss their significance, and as a 
result the professors concerned are often in the dark as to the exact limits which are 
required by such a syllabus. The professors should be consulted after the examination 
of the papers for a degree examination is over as to the college career or record of the 
candidate who fails or tho brillionoy of any particular candidate who happens to do 
exceptionally well, and the voice of the professor should bB given due weight in deter- 
mining such cases. If a candidate happens to be absent from the examination on 
proper medical grounds he may also be declared to have passed if the recommendation 
of the professors and the principal both as regards his attainments, study, and character 
be particularly strong. The same procedure may be followed in regard to those who- 
on proper medical grounds fail to appear in all the papers of a degree examination. 
Tho examination of the papers should also be left to their_ charge and no externals 
should be appointed as a rule. As regards the colleges outside the university town I 
should favour the present system as it gives sufficient autonomy to the colleges. 

The colleges in the university town should form together one compact body 
with the University as the centre. Scope should bo offered to the individual growth 
of the colleges on university lines. Steps should be taken that no feeling of 
unhealthy competition may grow either among the colleges themselves or between 
the colleges and the University. Students should pay fees and be attached to 
particular colleges bo far as games, hostel arrangements, and other such concerns- 
as may keep them always associated to particular colleges more than any other. The 
- college will also determine the relation of the student to the University and also give 
instruction to the boys in most of their subjects ; but the boys should be allowed the 
freedom of attending lectures of oth'er professors in other colleges whenever they 
may feel some special interest about them. Bach college will have its separate 
administration in concert with other colleges and with the University. To the Uni- 
versity will belong the right of supervision not through a separate inspecting staff 
generally, but by the professors of the different colleges forming a special board. 

With reference to the colleges situated beyond the municipal jurisdiction of the 
University the instruction of which cannot.be directly controlled by the University 
the relation must necessarily be of a different order from that which we have 
at present. But as the instruction given in these university towns will neces- 
sarily be of a superior order some sqrt of distinction must be made between the two 
standards and their scholars. ‘ The students of these existing external colleges may be 
examined as external students with a fixed curriculum. 
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De, Satisciiandra. 

i 

(i) All tho colleges should bo liberally represented in the deliberative and oxccutivo 

oounoils o£ tho University in proportion to thoir importance. No distinction 
should be instituted in this respect botwcon a college located in tho .city and 
another outside it. Mufassal members need not attend -meetings in ivliicli only 
formal and minor business is transacted. 

(ii) From the returns and roports submitted by colleges and the periodical inspection 

reports of honorary university inspectors selected by tho senate tho University 
\yill bo in a position to determine whether a particular colloge haB been acting 
in accordance with tho regulations of tho University or not. 

(iii) When a syllabus is prescribed by tho University it should not insist on tho reading 
• of particular books, and should grant colleges froedom in tho selection of tho 

books covoring tho syllabus. But examinations should be held by tho Uni- 
versity alone. 

<iv) Tho maintenance ns far as possible of thfe existing system is desirable. Some 
freedom may bo given to colleges in tho condonation of a shortness of attond- 
anco. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(i) (o) It is an undoubted fact that a univorsity ought not to bo regarded a hugo 
machine with its rules and regulations, its sonntc, its faculties, its boards, 
its examinations and degrees, but as a great human society with its corporate 
lifo, its hopes and fears, its ideals and aspirations. Regarded in this light 
tho relation between tho University and tho different colleges, especially in 
tho ‘city, ought not to bo of a merely mcohanicnl character, but tho individual 
colleges should be considered not as component, but as integral, parts of the 
University. Wo have, no doubt, outgrown tho stngo whon our University 
was a mere examination corporation and when tho tenching sido was re- 
presented by individual collogos j but in order to make tho University a real 
and oflicicnt teaching body and impart lifo and energy to this vast social 
organisation an intimate organic relation ought to be established between 
thcoollcgc3and tho University. Bettor representation, undor tho constitution 
of the University, ought to bo given to the interests of our oollcges on tho 
senate, tho faculties, and tho boards ; and they should bo invited to tako a 
greater share in tho collective work of tho University. It is indeed a sur- 
prising fact that undor tho present constitution of tho senato thcro is no 
safeguard to ensure a sufficiently large olcmont of tho teaching profession or 
tho interests of the colleges being proporly represented. A eliango of tho 
regulations in this direction is imperatively needed. 

But, at tho same time, this proposal must not be understood to imply that tho 
colleges should not bo allowed a sufficient amount of internal autonomy in the 
administration of thoir own affairs. Such internal autonomy is not incorn- 
patiblo with tho establishment of an organic relationship with tho University. 
Undue interference in the details of college organisation is bound to hamper and 
obstruct harmonious work- College clubs, college sports, oollcgo magazines, 
« college unions, oommon rooms, and other important factors of tho inner 
lifo of a college should 1 j e loft to its own control and managomont ; but faotors 
• which affect tho gcnornl corporate lifo of tho University, considered as a 
whole, should bo based on a sound and harmonious understanding between 
tho colleges and tho University. 

But tho question of post-graduate tenching roquircs special consideration. An 
experiment has been modo to ccntraliso post-graduato teaching in tbo Uni- 
versity, and tho right step has boon taken. There lias been much controversy 
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over the question and it is needless to recapitulate the arguments advanced ; 
but I believo it has been sufficiently made clear that under the system which 
obtained hitherto the oolleges affiliated for post-graduate teaching to tho 
University have, in tho largo majority of instances, found it impossible within 
their restricted means and resources to make adequate and systemate arrange- 
ments for such stu'dics and that even tho number of centres where such 
teaching was allowed was extremely limited. Post-graduate teaching is a 
matter of too supremo importance to be thus left to the management of 
isolated colleges. It is bettor that our efforts should bo concentrated in one 
or more selected contrcs whero all available resources may best ho utilised 
and the cordial co-operation of the most offioient teaching staff obtained. 
Under the system now established tho University has general control over 
this body, but in tho matter of studies, the selection of professors, examin- 
ation, and internal administration the latter possesses perfect autonomy. But 
the necessity for the oToation of a new controlling body to regulate post- 
graduate studies will vanish if the constitution of the senate and the syndic- 
ate is remodelled on the lines already indicated. 

(6) In other centres of population in tho Presidency the existing relation between 
the University and tho colleges should continue until other universities are- 
started to which they may be conveniently affiliated, subject, however, to 
tho proviso that proper safeguards are taken to ensure, ns far as practicable,, 
tho same level of efficiency everywhere. (This part of tho qnestion is dealt 
with below.) * 

(ii) In order to ensure that every affiliated institution is adequately staffed and ade- 
quately equipped tho University has adopted tho system of periodical inspec- 
tion, chiefly by the inspector of colleges. Caro must always he taken that' this, 
inspector should bo a keen and expert educationist of long experience and 
standing. This system, welcomed, scoffed at, and resented in turn, has been 
productive of much good and has undoubtedly given a better tone and main- 
tained a proper standard of efficient teaching in the affiliated oolleges. It may 
bo suggested, however, that: — 

(A) Principals, professors, members of tho senate, and other expert educationists 

should, as far as possible, be associated -with the work of inspection. 

(B) A minimum standard of staff and equipment in every college should he agreed 

upon and rigidly enforced in order to counteract all local and personal 
elements in the work of inspection. 

(C) Tho process of disaffiliation in tho cose of any institution falling below tho re- 

quired standard should be less difficult and complex than it is at present. 
If a fixed minimum standard is established disaffiliation should he automa- 
tically enforced, and this matter should be left entirely to the University, 
Government sanction being irrelevant and unnecessary, 
tiii) I do not consider it possible to grant to oolleges any freedom, oven under proper 
safeguards, in tho design of their courses or in tho conduct of the examinations 
of their ctudents for university degrees. But individual oolleges may ho allowed 
to specialise in, and teach, if they so desire, a limited number of snbjeots. 


> Dey, Baboda Pbosaud. 

(i) The relation between tho University and oolleges situated in the « univorsity 
town and in the other oentres of population in the presidency cannot in 
the present stato of things • be any tiling more than guiding them with rules and 
regulations and keeping watch over them. There need not, and should ^lot, be 
any difference between the two classes in tills respect. 

(ii) That every institution recognised by tho University is adequately staffed and* 
equipped may be ensured by periodical inspection of the same by a small com- 
mittee of competent persons to be appointed by the University. 
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' * 

(iii) It would not ho a riglitmovo to grant to colleges complotc froedom in tho design 

of tlioir courses. Some alternatives may ho set by tho University, and tho 
collcgos may hnvo tlio freedom of choico of tlio alternatives. Freedom in tho 
conduct of examinations should not bo granted, as that would introduco diversity 
of standards. 

(iv) In caso a teaching university is created in Calcutta, a new kind of relationship- 

should bo established botwcon tho University and the colleges not incorporated 
in that University, allowing somo autonomy to tho collcgos, but mainly requir- 
ing tho standards of tho University. 


Dey, N. N. 

(i) Under this question I will proposo the wholesalo remodelling of tlio pioscnt senate* - 

nnd its powers. 

As tho London University Commission lias very rightly suggested, tho senate 
would bo ondowod with mnah greater froedom of government than tho present 
Univorsity possesses, nnd with this ond in view tho statutes should be simple and 
fow, leaving ns runny things ns possible to bo settled by tho regulations nnd 
by-laus of tlio University to bo formulated by tho Fennto and rc\i$cd occa- 
sionally. Our University is a rcgulntion-riddcn University, and « ben I peruse 
tlio proceedings of tlio senate it scorns to bo much like a law court where tlio 
greater portion of time nnd energy is spoilt on tho intcrpictntion of the 
“ unalterable ” regulations. 

Teachers nnd professors should have adequate representation on tho senate ami 
• syndicate of tlio Univorrity, not by nomination, ns at present, but by a general 
election from amongst themselves. Tho various aoidcmic councils (mentioned 
in my answer to question 8) should also elect a largo number of members to the 
senate. This will cn«-uro a large majority of actual teachers on tho senate nnd 
by this means tlio rolation between tho University nnd colleges (both in nnd out 
of tho University town) would ho firmly established. 

Tho strength of tho Bcnato will lmvo to ho increased to represent all interests, nnd 
at least 80 per cent of tho members should he elreted — tho different elcctorntie 
being tho college profe-sors, university post-graduate professors, tho nendemie 
councils, tho independent facilities of law, mcdic-ino, engineering, agriculture, 
commerce, nnd technology. The tenuro of office of n senator should be three 
years, nnd not five years, as e.t present. 

As stated above, tlio* senato wiil be the final authority in making tlio regulations 
nnd it will ho tlio supreme contioiling body where the University budgot will he 
passed, nnd it should also delegato its powers to tlio nendemie councils, fnculticr, 
mid tlio boards of studies (which should be composed mainly of teachers). 

(ii) To ensure that every institution for a degree is adequately staffed and equipped 

the Univor-iitv will appoint inspectors in the respective subjects who will help 
and guido tho institutions and report any rase of ncgh'genco to the senate. 

(iii) An in tho preliminary university stage tlio teachers in tlio degree course- nI«o 

will have more control in tho selection of book*, but t Ley will lio guided by tl.o 
syllabus laid down by tlio UniverFitj*. Examinations for degrees may be con- 
dueled by tho colleges closely situated jointly with an equal number of outsido 
oxaminers (professors of otiicr college'') nominated by tho senate. 

(iv) With tho taking up of much work of tho University by the academic councils 
tlio sonnte would bo fully competent to control tho colleges for tlio degrees-. 


Dhar, Eai Sahib Bihart Lal. 

(iv) (c) I would favour tho establishment of a new kind of relationship bctwooi. 
tlio University and such colleges as arc not incorporated. 
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, D’Souza, P. 6. 

Tho University in the university town should ho of tho teaching or the . unitary 
typo. It should not, therefore, affiliate to itself any institutions over which it cannot 
•exercise direct control. It should have nothing to do with tho colleges in other centre* 
of population. Wherever it is necessary to have a number of independent colleges an 
organisation similar to tho present one, which is a bio to ensure a certain standard, how- 
ever imperfect, being maintained through tho medium of examinations and occasional 
inspections by commissions, may bo allowed shlo by side. As far as possible tho teaching 
and tho examining typo of universities should not bo combined. It is very doubtfnl 
if, with tho low standard of mufnssal colleges in general, they can bo allowed much oi 
autonomy nt present. 


Dunn, S, 6. 

(i) (a) Colleges in tho university town should be in tho position of tho colleges at 

Oxford and Cambridge, ilcsidcntinlly, that is, they should l« independent; 
for teaching purposes, they should he parts of tho University, which should 
bo organ! -od in departments ; the colleges should pool their- lecturers and 
tho members of any college should ho fret: to attend lectures in any other 
college. There should bo departmental libraries in a central building, where 
also the heads of departments should have tlicir offices. The Uni vorsity start 
should be drawn from tiro be,t men in tbo colleges ; these, without severing 
their connection with their own colleges, would be able to havo an influ. 
cnee ns wide ns the University, while, at llio samo tiino, they would bo 
relieved by tho other members of their college staff # of thorn routine duties 
-which nt present prevent them from extending thcir*knowlcdge of their sub- 
jects and from ranking that knowledge available to all who seek it 
(6) Colleges ouf«ido the university towns must mannge their own nffnira entirely. 
Where there arc several of the-c college* in one city they may combine for 
teaching purposes iu tho samo. way ns tho colleges in the University centre. 
Whether isolated, or combined, they must have full liberty fo settle their own 
conditions of residence, nttoadince nt lectures, and methods of study. All 
that tho University can do is to ndmit their students to its examinations on 
tho pnyment of fees ; there examination* will be upon courses prescribed 
by the University. It is tho business of the external colleges to prepare their 
students in tho best manner for tho-o examinations • If they fail to do this . 
the fault is their own. Tho University must rigidly adhere to ita own 
standard ; external colleges will come into line, or drop out ; either their 
students will lenvo them and migrate to the university centre, or public 
opinion in tho neighbourhood will compel a reform of tho inefficient 
oollegc. 

(ii) In tho university town, under the departmental system, the colleges will l>o directly 

under tho University for ptirpo-cs of the organi-ation of instruction. With 
rcgnrd to external colleges, as shown above, no responsibility can ho taken by 
tho University. 

.(ill) Tho University will conduct its own examinations at tho University centre ; it will 
prescribe tho courses for those examinations. The courses, however, should be so 

t designed ns to allow of considerable elasticity in methods of preparation apd 
teaching. This is really tho test of a good examination system. Tho colleges 
will not bo able to have their own examination for the degree of tho University 
nor to prescribe tho course for that examination, bub they will bo free to inter- 
pret tho prescribed courso ns they pleaso ond prepare for it in whntovor way 
they think fit. If the University courso is well set by experts tho colleges will 
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find it a liolpful guide, rather than a hampering rostriotion ; if it is not well set 
there should bo a sufficiently developed public spirit in the University to- 
insist on it3 improvement. 

(iv) Tho answer to this is given above. Thoro will bo one examination and one examin- 
ing agenoy. It would bo fatal to institute different types of either for the Uni- 
versity town and the external colleges respectively. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. , 

(i) Colleges should be separately managed, but should bo under tho supervision of 

university inspection committees. 

They should have tlieir own staffs for the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass 
examinations. For the Master’s degrees tljey might have their own lecturors but 
I should prefer that all B.A. and B.Sc. honours and all M.A. and M.So. students 
should have their leoturcs from the University lecturers and that all practical 
work should bo done in tho University laboratories. Every oollcge should have 
a director of studies in subjects taken by the students of that college. In this 
way tho number of lecturers would bo cut down to a minimum and tho services- 
of the best men in each subject secured. Any oollcge might supply a university - 
lecturer. He should have some material recognition of his seniority in his sub- 
ject. Such men might be dignified with the title of “ professor”, other lecturers 
might be designated as “ lecturers”. Tho college director of study in a parti- 
cular subject would thus keep in touch with the progress or backwardness of 
the students of liis own college. Tho samo facilities should be at the disposal of 
tho mufassal colleges. Mufassal colleges, suitably equipped, should be allowed to- 
teach honours students but such permission should be the exception rather than 
the rule. Colleges should bo inspected annually to see that the requisite standard 
of efficiency is being maintained. All colleges teaching for university degrees- 
or diplomas should bo represented on the various faculties concerned with tlio- 
subjects taught ; or tho mufassal oollcgcs should elect for themselves a given 
number of representatives to attend university meetings, and roprcscsent 
their special difficulties to the faculties. 

(ii) This should be done by visiting committees who should make periodical examin- 

ations and rccoramond cases of inadequate equipment or inefficient teachers to 
the body granting affiliation. Much indifferent teaching arises from teachers 
feeling that thoy aro settled down for lifo when they are onco confirmed in their 
appointments. 

(iii) If the degree is to bear tho hall-mark of tlio University then all examinations 

must bo tho samo for all colleges. I should much deprecate tho institution of nn 
examination sj’atcm by which individual colleges conducted tho examination of 
their own students for degrees. I fail to seo how any uniformity of standard 
could bo attained or maintained. In examinations for Mastor’s degrees tho 
opinion of a candidate’s teach or might bo sought (possibly this might bo ex- 
tended to candidates for all honours degrees). Vide also my answer to question 7. 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in university towns should bo units of tho corporate University 
■ and tlio teaching staff of all such colleges should bo adequately represented in 
tho aouncil of tho University. Tho University should have general powor of 
• supervision over tho courses of studies, staff, and equipment, ns well ns over tlm 
general conduct of tho students of tho colleges situated in tho univoniily (own. 
and should havo power to disaffib'ato any college if it is found wanting In 
effioicnoy, staff, and equipment. Tho University should bo (bo final nut «» , 
in deciding any inter-collegiate question of dispute. 

VOL. IX 
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(b) The university should not rccognbc nny college situated beyond the university 
town for tlio University cannot properly supervise tlie working of nny college 
situated beyond the universitj town nnd should not guarantee the efficiency 
and character of a student pursuing his studies in such a college by conferring 
a degreo upon him on the result of an examination. ’ ' 

If proper facilities nro available, nnd if the people so desire, separate universities 
may be founded in other centres of ]>opulntion in the presidency. 

, (ii) The appointment of the teaching start should be made by the University, and if 
if is not possible, it should be nt least approved by it. nnd the University should 
inspect colleges periodically and bee whether the equipment of nny particular 
college is up to date, and. in case nny college is found wanting, the University 
should enforce the standard equipment within a reasonable time on pain of dis- 
affiliation for nop-complinnce. 

(iv) Under conditions contemplated in the first part of the question I would 
suggest that the colleges not incorporated in the Calcutta University so consti- 
tuted. nnd if not incorporated in nny ottier university, should be under a now con- 
trolling body (preferably the Slate) which will icgulalo the studies foT the examin- 
ation of such colleges. I should like to suggest That such colleges should impart 
sound and useful secondary general education which, complemented by special- 
isation for a short period, may fit students to enter life at once. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

In tho university town tlio colleger should feel a sense of corporate life in the task 
of undergraduate teaching, nil college* working With a common purpose, fit., the prepar- 
ation of the future manhood of the country. The pick of the profe'f-ors of every college 
will be drawn out nnd inter-collegiate lectures will bo arranged where students of different 
college* will be n«kcd to nttend batch by batch. Separate small fees will bo charged for 
the«o lectures and tho proceeds may go to the particular profe--*or or his college or to the 
university that nmuiges thee inter-collegiate lectures. Muf.is-Al colleges may invito one 
or two of these professors for n fortnightly course of lecture*. Tho University will have a 
council of undergraduate atudics consisting of professors of undergraduate cla"cs— 
I exclude junior tutors, lecturers, and demonstrators — nnd they will decide upon tho course 
of undergraduate studies in different subjects. In tho rennte, ngnin. 20 per cent of 
fellows should bo returned by these professors, 

(ii) In order to ensuro tho efficiency of the teaching staff it is ft healthy rule that tho 
nppoiutmcnt of every professor should bo subject to the approval of tho 
syndicate. It were well if all throe appointments vrero made by nn appoint- 
ments board of the 'ennto, but there will be obvious difficulties. A professor 
thrown upon a governing body owing no financial debt to tho University may 
sometimes provo too costly, too unmanageable, might provo n thorn in the 
heels of tho members of tho governing body, which, again, would lose 
enthusiasm for the well-being of tho oollege. If. howover, nny college seeks the 
assistance of tlio University in this respect, tho appointments board _ will send 
its nominee to tho College. Tho hoard will keop ft register of candidates for 
educational appointments, their qualifications, and minimum expectations of pay 
and, in tho case of Government institutions, tho appointments should bo made ns 
for ns possible on tho recommendations of this board. I say ns far ns possible, 
because tho department might have an application from tho graduato of ft 
foreign university nnd, in such ft enso, both tho dopnrtmont nnd hoard should 
not in mutual consultation nnd co-operation. It is tho University that is 
ultimately responsible for high education and it stands eminently to reason 
that tho University should have n voico in tho selection of its teachers. At 
present, it is nn anomaly that tho University whioh could supply first-rato 
administrators gf criminal law could not make educational administrators or 
teaoliors of them.. 
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(iii) The Univorsity describes the syllabus, and it may bo asked why an intelligent 
professor should be compelled to teach the syllabus from a particular book, why 
ho should not himself compile a book for the use of his own class. But this 
freedom is likely to bo abused in some of the ill-equipped colleges, and it would 
ho difficult to toll thorn that their teaohing falls short of the standard. As at 
present the University should recommend two or three books and the professor 
- might take up any and supplement it with his own notes. 

Similarly, the degreo examinations would lose their dignity if they aro to be con- 
ferred on tho result of examinations conducted in the college. The present 
system of public examinations should continuo, with inter-collegiate examin- 
ation of answer papers. Tho paper sottors, however, should mostly be men who 
tcaoli tho subjects for the particular course, and not merely outsiders or ominont 
professors who teach higher courses. Every paper should bo set by a board of 
five professors of tho particular branch in tho particular course. 

As regards the hours for lectures the oollcges should bo given freedom to have 
‘ morning or evening classes. In faot, in this way it is possible to use tho existing 
buildings doubly and to removo greatly tho congestion of students and meet 
tho requirements of needy students who have to live Upon their labour. Several 
institutions in tho West havo evening courses of lectures. 

,<iv) Our Calcutta University is already a teaching university with its hundreds of post- 
graduate students and I havo said earlier in my answor how I expect intcr-collegiato 
lectures to dovclopo under the control of tho council of undorgraduato education 
which will bo a part of tho University. Colleges and hostels will remain wlioro 
they aro and they may grow in other parts of Calcutta too. But I fear any ideal 
site in tho suburbs where all the colleges may bo removed will ultimately bo too 
inadequate to meet tho growing educational needs of tho country. Such a courso 
will not bo along tho natural lines of our development. With inter-collegiate 
lectures arranged tho University may itself start oollcges for undergraduate 
studies. Tho Swarnamoyeo College of Kasimbazar was an excellent offer and 
the syndicate lost a great opportunity for educational advancement in not 
accepting the offer on grounds which did not seem convincing to tho public. 

If tho teaching university of Calcutta be dovclopcd in tbo way I havo outlined 
abovo I seo no reason why tho maintenance of the oxisting system would not 
do for outside colleges. Tho oollcgo professors and headmasters would send 
, their representatives to tho ‘cnuto and tho soparato undergraduato <ounciIs, 
and thus be in intimate toucli with tho work of tho University. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

(j) (a) Tho University should insist that tho proprietary colleges aio really inanagod 
by tho governing body and that tho proprietors do not make any oxcessivo 
profit out of tho institutions. If tho proprietor be a member of the leaching 
staff (or managing committee) ho should bo liborally paid for liis work. 

(6) As at present. 

(li) By disaffiliating all collcgos which do not carry out the inspectors’ recommendations 
ns accepted by tho university authorities. * 

(iv) (b) Maintenance of the oxisting system, with minor modifications. 


Ganguli, Syamaoharan. 

(i) By “ university ” here is obviously meant tho aggregate con fisting of the 
chanoollor, tho vico-chnneellor, tho rector, tho syndioato, and tho senate 
idle exclusion of all colleges, oven tho University Law Collego, and tho organis- 
ation for the tcarhing of post-graduato studonts for tho 3I.A. and Jf.So. 

' K 2 
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degrees, which are directly under the management of the University. The 
relation of the University, in tho nlmvc sense, enn only bo ono of direslion and 
control. This direction and control should not vary between colleges in the 
university town and colleges in ■other centres of population. Inspection by a 
special officer appointed by tho University, ns. now, with the co-operation ot 
pome professors, ns ■ indicated hereafter, is needed for both classes of colleges; 
but it appears to bo more needed for the distant colleges than for colleges in the 
university town. Falling-off from tho proper standard of efficiency, -generally 
speaking, is more likely to occur in the distant colleges than in the colleges in 
tiio university town. * 

(ii) Adequate staffing and equipment can be secured by the refusal of affiliation where 
tho proper requirements in tills mnttor arc not adequately met. 

fill) Freedom in -the design of courses and in the conduct of examinations would not 
bo practicable. Such freedom would practically amount to tin setting up of so 
many different universities. 

(iv) Tho enquiry lioro scorns to he whether a sufficient number of good professors from 
tho Calcutta colleges are available for tho dcsirod “ centralised teaching uni- 
versity Somo Calcutta rollogo professors nro already university lecturers and 
nomo professors of such distant colleges ns those nt Dacca and Patna nro among 
tho University lecturers, ride page 111 of the University Calendar, Part 1, of 
101(1. Tho latter do not deliver lectures in Gilcul to, but locally, and they are 
reckoned ns i niversity lecturers, so that they cannot bo reckoned ns contributing 
in any wav towards tho formation of a “ contmliscd teaching university”. I 
do not think that tho co-o|>eration of somo of tho Calcutta professors ns 
university lecturers is altogether good, for it involves division of work and 
extra teaching work. 

The Initial step towards the organisation of a leaching university has already been 
taken by Sir ApuIo«1i Mukherjeo by withdrawing from tho sovernl affilinted colleges the 
highest stage of teaching In the genera! department of rts nnd scionee, and concentrat- 
ing it in tho hands of tho University. There nro now i niversity professors, readers, 
assistant professors, nnd lecturers for teaching post-graduate students preparing them- 
selves for the degrees of SI. A. nnd SI. Sc. Hut tho University, ns it ia, hns to do not only 
with such students. It has n(<o to do with matriculates in their intermediate stage and 
passed intermediate young men in their bachelors’ stage. Tho question is wliat teaching 
work the University can do in respect of theno two olasses of undergraduates. . 

The number of undergraduates studying in Calcutta is simply enormous, and it is 
impossible to bring this enormous number sufficiently clow together for purposes, of 
instruction nr.d ns* ocintion. It is possible, however, for tho University- to associate- 
itself intimately with the Calcutta State College — the Presidency College — the namo of 
which may even bo changed to University College. This oollcgo, with tho strongest 
possible staff of well-paid nnd able protestors, European nnd Indian, may bo placed 
directly under the management of tho University syndicate, of which tho Direotor 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, would always be nn ey-ofpcio mombor, nnd with liim may 
be associated in tho syndicate the principal of tiro Presidency College- Financially, the 
college must continue to bo entirely supported by tho Slnto. 

For the inspection of affiliated colleges ono or two professors of the Presidency College 
nt a time may- bo associated with tho University' inspector, and for inspection purposes 
this college should sorvo ns tho model which tho other colleges should strive to approach- 
' Tho University could thus combine Iho character of a teaching with that of a federal 
university. Universities of tho examining nnd federal olmrootcr have been a .natural 
consequence of social needs, A university- which sots nn example of tcaohing and 
also supervises nnd controls tcnchinir over a wide nren appears to boa university of the 
highest typo. Cambridge local examinations held in distant India prove that univers- 
ities of tho old Cambridge typo have felt thencoessity of extending widely tho sphere ol 
their usefulness. 
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Geddes, Patrick. 

I believe in the desirability, even the necessity, o£ a centre oi higher education 
In each regional centre. But so lo’ng as schemes such as those of Dacca and Nagpur 
are the best that can be produced in India it appears to me that their present establish- 
ment would not be of advantage, and would create a mass of interests which could not 
but retard the establishment of better conceived institutions when the time for these 
' has more fully ripened. 

The' material planning of all institutions also gives an index to the outlook and 
spirit, the knowledge and grasp of their plnnners, and especially as to their com- 
prehension of the nature and value of the oivic environments with whioh they may be 
so usefully related, and of their improvement, or deterioration, of this. While the 
Ddoca plans certainly improve upon the poor lay-out of the administrative centre they 
inherit, and also advance upon its pompous and extravagant buildings, this improve- 
ment is as yet confined to the architectural point of view. On their proposed disastrous 
injury to the city of Dacca I have reported separately, in my “ Report on Town-Plan- 
ning in Dacca ", made two years ago by instruction of the Bengal Government and by 
desire of the Municipality. 

Upon that of the planning of the proposed University of Nagpur I have reported 
very briefly to that city, and I regret to say without even the appreciation due to the 
Dacca architect. If desired I can give the grounds of this criticism more fully; but, 
e.y., these exhibit a general blindness to rural and urban environment; with wholesale 
and obviously quite unnecessary eviction of large rural and working villages, and dis- 
astrous reaction of course upon the University itself. The detailed design is also 
without exception the feeblest in my collection of plans of the universities of the 
world; whioh is fairly large and representative, since in conjunction with that prepared * 
before the war for the Hungarian Government by Mr. Ashbee. 

- I regard all authoritative and centralised relation of any great capital or centre 
to surrounding provincial colleges as being, historically and actually, a wellnigh un- 
mixed evil; and its alleged advantages, of high standard, unity, etc., aB working ont 
the reverse of their well-meant aims. Thus I regard the long fixation of Chinese 
culture, by its -historically centralised examination system, as but the classic example 
of such cause and effect. 

I am old enough to recall the paralysing effect of the University of France before 
its dissolution; since even Paris, despite its own advantages, inhibited the provinces, 
and this both by a spiritual and a material tyranny. I was a student in Paris in 1878- 
79 at the eventful time when M. Lavisse and his colleagues successfully broke down 
this papalism; and in subsequent and frequently prolonged experience alike of Paris 
and of the re-established provincial universities, Montpellier especially, but with 
visits and friends in many more, I have watched the immense benefit of this measure. 
Tet it will require that completed decentralisation which has long been preparing in 
France, whioh is even now in active progress, and which promises to achieve its efforts 
after the war (especially if this involves the return of Alsace with Strasbourg 
University, for whioh the need of a wise measure of provincial autonomy is recognised). 

I have also for some 36 years been seeing the deterioration of German universities 
in genoral, and of German culture and freedom with them, through the increasing 
authority, powerf and influence of Berlin — and though tbia is now since the war well 
known to all the world, its bearings are not adequately realised in India, else the eman- 
cipation of provincial colleges from the rule of Calcutta would bo Already pressed for. 

It is nearly os long since I began an active acquaintance with the five universities 
of Belgium, and I regard their distinotiveness and freedom as having been a great 
factor in the extraordinary progress and vitality of that small and heroic country up to 
its present invasion. For here the centralising prinoiple has had least sway. The 
old and illustrous Catholic Univorsity of Louvain not only preserved its existence, but 
'became active, even in natural science. Thus it was the first of universities for 
instance to establish a chair of evolution, and its biological work has been distinguish- 
ed . Again the first of European poets, Verhneren, and the first of bibliographers. 
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Otlot, lmvo each in llicir way expressed its influcnco, while ita rector, Cardinil 
Morcicr, was known ns n philosopher long before hire present eminence /m n patriot 
Thcro aro two Stnlo univermtira, Liego nnd Ghent, but the jnnin nctmly ottLo 
Belgium fouuded their Univtrtit/ • Lib re ' for Brussels about tho middle of the 
rjcuunh culture nnd language— has been mistaken mul evil, anil has latelr ftilerd^l 
a limtdla to German interference; (or ita “ Greek gilt " of tho " Flemish University", 
Heading at onco from Cntholio Louvain nnd from State control, the liberals o! 
Belgium founded tlieir UnivtreiU ‘ Libre * (or Bruw.tln about tho middle of tho nine- 
tcenfh century, nnd thin had n period of distinction nnd life. But on its promoters grew 
lu ngo nnd authority, nnd correspondingly loot touch with life nnd youth, n schism 
riroso between tho goneriiliona; nnd tlio Unit' fruit/ ' KouteUt ' appeared nn a free 
venture. It formed n distinguish/ d profe torint", though mostly uupnid; which carried 
on until the pre rut war suspended everything. To mine Indians, nB to many Eng. 
li'limen, thin variety may iiptwar but confusion; but I cpealc from long experience cf 
Belgium, nnd of Brussels nmi itn intellcetunl life nml inlltience, in rating these high. 
Kero too I would cite tlie example of America, where its itlcnlimn nnd intellectuality, 
contesting Mnmmonhm, nnd elevating politics, arise largely (ns its r resident but makes, 
conspicuous) from university life, miiekenod by freedom nnd vnrioty. Defects era not 
to bo denies] : but there is active life and distinguished work in tins two universities- 
of the city of Ne.w York, in the two of Chieago, nnd in the Cto of Washington. 01 
tlierte, two arc already of national standing, nnd known far beyond; the Catholic aai 
tlie Smithsonian, for "that famous old institution has now acquired university rank. 

Tliis Jong answer rooms necessary to rlefrnd, from vnried innlsncc* o! p»rrcnat 
eertiludo, that variety nnd freedom of university life, avliieh tlm rrhool of ndminis- 
iralom till lately dominant in London here still examines into passive obedience, ar.d 
unifies into more conventionality of mit.d. 

Coming now to the British Isles, with their various nnd more or lc»s independent 
untoenrity system, I would icenll In historic order 

(A) Tlmt tho prnpowl of Mr. Gladstone to unite the four Spoltisli universities into 

tlm " University of Scotland " was resisted by the unnnimoua verdict of all. 

(B) Thnl the union of St. Andrew* with Dundee lias long heen marred by litigation 

and dir-hatmony. 

(C) Tlmt the union of Manchester, Liverpool, nnd Leeds, ns the Victoria University. 

collapsed; while tlieir present nufonomv Ims resulted Jn r.ueh a gam of 
university Hfo for cnelt that none would return to centralisation, to that 
Bristol and Sheffield have been left to Struggle onwnnls independently from 
Uie first. 

(D) Tlmt the linkage of the University Colleges of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, nnd 

Gnlwny has been a failure 

(E) Two of these are already progressing ns independent universities. 

Thus two exist in Dublin; noil In the eduentlonnlly most progressive quart* of the 
United Kingdom nl present — Widen — the three University Colleges of Aberystwyth, 
Bangor, nnd Cardiff are nil looking forward to independence. 

(i) (u) This record does not of course preclude tlie union of separate colleges in the 1 
same city into n single teaching university when they so dcaire, as with the 
two long distinct Universities of Aberdeen in 1859, or many of the college* 
of London in recent years. But it indicates tlie failure of centralisations 
nml the advantages of rcgionnl nml civic freedom. 

(l») I would therefore encourage provincial colleges to acquire their independence 
n» rapidly ns may be. 

1 do not desire to ensure continued Government control ; since history, from 
carlv to contemporary time.®, show* tlmt it is by their own vnlue nnd vitality, 
aided by local goodwill and graduate loyally, that universities essentially 
grow. 

.lii) Tho respect tor .largo buildings nnd material equipment is nl present unduly ex- 
aggerated. Lot cnch struggling institution nnd its Btudents have their olianccs. 
That is how they nee best encouraged to grow. 
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(iii) To tlio fullest extent. If they go too far, as some American institutions for a 

time have done, this may bo corrected, just as have been many of the worse 
features of what are now the moBt esteemed colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or elsewhere. 

(iv) (a) My impression is that the universities at present suffer far too muoh from 

controlling bodies; and that what such bodies, hero as elsewhere, mainly 
supply is the very reverso of inspiration — the inhibition of youth by ago, of 
thought by convention. Yet there may be true forms of control, and these 
at once critical and constructive ; for colleges and students need “ reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness For those I look primarily 
to their own active members — who in a freer atmosphere would be less silent 
than is inevitable under their past, present, and life-long regimo of inhibitions 
and fears, and these at every age, front th ) matriculation to retirement 
As rcgnrds definite State control, however, I may mention the ono and only 
unobjectionable (and I believe ovon every desirablo) example of this which, 
in course of a life spent among very many universities, I have been as yet 
able to 'discover. 

1 have been very favourably impressed by tho work of the American Commis- 
sioner of Education. To him aro reported tho particulars of all educational 
institutions in America, and these lie compares and comments on. And, 
just because lie Las no material control or authority, his opinion is esteemed 
nnd vnlued, and his suggestions are respectfully considered and commonly 
acted on. And this all tho more since his educational authority is strength- 
ened, and kept abreast of tho times, by the regular publication of his “ reports ”, 
in volumes of world-wide interest nnd suggestiveness. But the mam answer 
is that a tree is known, not merely by the labelling nnd fencing imposed by 
the controlling park committee, but by its life and growth and fruit. 

(6) Obviously not. 

J (c) Yes ; by the return to tho initial, nnd mcdiieval, relation of all universities — 
only sundered by tho Reformation nnd its wars, but renascent — ns all great 
university festivals and commemorations show — ns also tho lifo of science. 
It is as port of “ tho Republic of Letters ”, of “ tho World of Scionco ”. Just 
ns a Catholic priest belongs to his Church, and not merely to tho diocese in 
which ho happened to be trained nnd licensed, so it will bo again with 
graduates and universities. AH universities are variable Btars ; they wax 
and wane, and wax again, and wnno once moro ; yet tho moro free their 
inter-radiation, the more continuous may become their light. 


Giiosa, Pkatapoandra. 

The colleges should bo allowed greator freedom in tho internal management of 
the special objects of each institution : tho University should not have more than a genera) 
control on broader principles. Libraries and laboratories should bo attached to all 
colleges according to their requisitions and means. 


Gnosn, Dr. B. N. 

(i) (o) The relations between colleges and universities might beon the model of that, 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Tho oollegcs ought to bo quite independent of tho 
University and tlio internal administration of the Colleges ought to bo in the 
hands of a governing body. Tho only control of tho University will be in the 
conduct of examinations. 

(b) The same applies equally to other college's. 
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" Gteosn, Bimal Chandra. 

<i) (A) Colleges in the university town nnd in tho districts should be better represented 
on • the senate. 

(B) Colleges may be grouped to elect representatives to the syndicate— by rotation 

<C) University lecturers may hold classes at different colleges in their special sub- 
jects, and go to district colleges by rotation to hold University extension 
lectures. 

(D) Colleges in tho mofussil to bo allowed to arrange for post-graduate courses wher- 

ever teachers may bo available, 

(E) The vice-chancellor should be elected from among the heads of colleges — by rota-. 

lion. Colleges can bo grouped for this purpose. The vice-chancellor ' should 
be “ on deputation ” during his tenure of offico and should not hold office for 
more than three consecutive years, but may be rc-olcoted later. 

(F) Tho post-graduato' studies councils should be different from the ordinary “ facul- 

ties ” and boards of undergraduate studies. 

((?.) When the numbers of post-graduato students increase tho earlier part of their 
course- or the subject matter of certain compulsory common papers — should 
bo done at tho ordinary colleges : special courses and advanced subjects to be 
done at the University. 

This decentralisation will bo hdpful to the students, as well as less expensive. 

(ii) To secure an adequato staff and an adequate equipment in an affiliated oollege 
there should be: — 

(A) Restricted affiliation at first. ' 

(B) Gradual extension of affiliation in subjects which are adequately provided for. 

(C) Regular inspection by university officers 

(I>) Adequato representation of tho staff in every department .on the college govern- 
ing body. 

(E) Every encouragement given to tho collcgo by way of grants-in-aid. , 

(F) Assistance given to the collego in making the mo9t of its resources—ideal condi- 

tions need not be insisted upon. 

(ui) If the syllabuses and schemes are prepared by the University with sufficient care 
and latitude colleges could bo asked to prepare their own sohemes of teaching 
and .study. But a certain amount of uniformity is necessary to secure conform- 
ity to a standard. 

There is no need for college examinations, except for awards and scholarships. Tho 
university examinations themselves are tests of tho preparation of the' student for 
the stage beyond : college “ tests ” ore quite superfluous — nay, harmful. And it 
is an open secret in Calcutta that this multiplicity of tests has put a premium on 

* dishonesty. Multiplicity of examinations is a bad substitute for good and proper 
teaching. Work under the compulsion of examinations is never' of the best 
. quality and leads to premature -fatigue. The evil is - accentuated when the 
student is continuously under suoh compulsion. One great reason why so many 
graduates, ouoc they get tlirough their final degree examination, do not keep 
up their studies and foigct all they learnt is this very multiplicity jind 
compulsion of examinations. The need for compulsion grows and they cannot 
do -any work unless they sot an examination before themselves. 

(iv) (c) A powerful centralised teaching universty is already in the making at Calcutta, 
and it should not be difficult to establish a new kind of relationship with college 
teaching up to the B. A., B. Sc., and B. T. degrees, allowing them some autonomy. 
Such colleges may federate and elect a council (with its own executive committee) 
under the general control of the senate, just as. the present post-graduate 
council is working by itself and yet subject to the control of the senate. 
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Such college* need not be in Calcutta only. District eoIlege.M may come under the 
Paine electorate. 

If the Cambridge IxjcaI or the Oxford l.«oonl Jvvnminntion Hoard can extend their 
operation" throughout the British isles, and even to distant colonies, Mich n 
couneil of linder-gradimte studio* roidd easily fcderafi«o and bring into close 
association all such college*. Theological colleges of various denomination" — 
Hindu, Christian, Islam, Brahmo, .lain, etc. — could also form n council under 
the >eimte and eo ojierate with the University in the extension ol knowledge 
Jind culture. 


Ghosh, Di;vai*r\saij, 

t[i) There nw*l be no necessary distinction betuecn the relations of the University 
null the (\ileutta colleges on the one hand, and those of the University and th" 
n ofussil colleges on the other. 

-{ii) The University should hnxe a body of inspectors who will see that the colleges 
tire adequately Mnfle>l and equipped; *iie l.ihlltt.a and the mofiis-il colleger 
t-tanding on the e.ame fooling in this re-ptst. 

•(iii) Granting of freedom to colleges in the design of th"ir courses should not be made 
«s it would result in the utmost confusion; and tin re would be no uniformity 
of ntatidnrd ; and the public would be at a loss to estimate the romparatu e merits 
of a Bipon College B.A.. a Presidency College H.A.. and a Dacca t’ollegc II. A. 
c'.iv) A powerful ccntrnli«ed te idling university in Calcutta is n very pood idea, and 
rlmiild prove a ‘tirce-* : but my idea is that the other colleges should be allowed, 
ntul even encouraged, to so equip themselves as (o lie able to teach up to the 
highest standard. The reason is that there is n great demand nmnng the students 
for higher education nod eo it is desirnble that every pos-ible facility should 
be given them for reading up to the M.A. standard. If there i« null one place, 
ri it., the University, in aalurii Midi education is imparted, then tliere is found 
to lie very great congestion, and even then many students have to go away. Then 
there is one other (Mint, the growing incfhcicnej and deterioration of tins system. 
If there is only one college in which M.A. teaching is imparted it naturally happen* 
that the teaehere tliere become piper utter", and the questions are »ct generally 
upon the notes dictated by them, or the portion* taught by them, and students 
do very creditably in examinations, sometime* without having n look at text- 
1 wioks and almost invariably without going through the whole ronr>e prr'cnlicd. 
This is certainly undesirable. My :dta, therefore is that, *idc by rule with the 
teaching uniaerritv, thererlumld beothrrrollegestr.aeliing up to the r.atne stand- 
ard ; a healthy rivalry and a consequent growth in eOicieory may be expected. 


Giiri'di, I)r. .Tajneswar. 

<'i) The relation should lie the same. The University should undertake jwist.gradu.afe 
teaching and have the training of und* rgradunt* « to affiliated colb gw 
umhrits guidance. A sdi'lne aihirh mvolvt s the ineorjwirntmn of jotne of 
there in the Uiuvrn-ify docs not njijwar satisfactory l-rnu'o if the University 
wetv to enter into ronijw-tilmn with the colb-gis under its (out ml it might 
fail to do justice to the latter. The h~s advanced work should, then fore, 
n main with the affiliat'd col|i*pee, while the higlur work should le- done 
by the University in institutions * -tahlislual for the |niqwj*e. The two fold 
function may prrihably n-qiiin* the eriatum of two cuntrolling bodies. One of 
lhe-c will deal exclusively with qinstinn* rel.iting to |jos(. graduate teaching 
nml will coii'i-t nininlyof tlio*e who are mg.ag'sl in it. The other will txrrt-i-o 
a controlling and din cting authority nv« r affiliated colleges nml so will naturally 
contain representative* of the latter. But. ns under-graduate training i“ mainly 
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a preparation for the work of post-graduato teachers, they are likely to B ee it 
in its true perspective and should, therefore, bo properly represented on the 
body. Eaoh of them should contain a fair proportion of high officials and. acn 
of light and leading in the province, and both of them should combine for the 
discussion of broad questions relating to education and'tlic advancement of 
knowledge and tho improvement of the national literature. 

(ii) Annual inspection by a university inspector of colleges, assisted by one or 

two members of tho post-graduate teaching staff, should bo adequate for the 
purpose. 

(iii) It is no doubt desirable that colleges should enjoy a certain degree of freedom 

in these matters. But, at tho same time, uniformity of standard should ahum 
bo kept in view, and the external examination should not bo abolished. Other- 
wise, oven if ovory institution did all that could be expected of it, the public and 
employers might unjustly undervalue the degrees conferred on the alumni of nc« 
colleges that have j’et their reputation to establish. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandba. 

In Calcutta there should bo a powerful centralised teaching university. Bat- 
this should bo only ono department of a great university, having also a federal side 
For the control of colleges in tho city and also in tlio mofussil the federal side of the 
University should have power of inspection over all tho colleges, whether in the city or 
in tho mofussil. If tho colleges are restricted to B. A. pass work, freedom in the design 

of courses and in the conduct of examinations' should not be allowed. 

, * * 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

I would suggest a dual function for tlie University of Caloutta — teaching and 
examining. All the colleges situated within the city of Caloutta- -should bo iirst raised 
to the samo standard of efficiency and then bo incorporated into a teaching uruverstjY 
the mofussil colleges being affiliated, as hitherto, to the examining university." I do not 
think that two independent university organisations should exist side by side ns in Now 
York, for that, would create a want of harmony and inco-ordination in tire educational 
system of the province. It would simply be an extension of the principles underlying 
the recent reorganisation of the post-graduate eiassesin Calcutta. The senate should 
remain the final authority, controlling tho mofussil colleges through tho syndicate and the 
Calcutta colleges through suitable academic councils and executive. committees. The 
mofussil colleges should be encouraged to develop into independent self-sufficient institu- 
tions with a view to granting them the university charter ns speedily os possible. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(i) (a) In my view, in n university town all first and second-grade colleges should 

bo affiliated to the University like colleges in other centres of population. In 
the presidency, as nt present, and all colleges for post-graduato teaching 
should be incorporated in the University. ~ __ *■ 

(6) Colleges, second-grade or first grade, outside, the presidency, should he affiliated 
to tho University. > , 

(ii) By appointment of college inspectors, as at present. 

(iii) It is not desirable to grant to aolleges freedom of selecting courses and conduct- 

ing their own examinations. Freedom in the former may bo granted to some - 
extent under proper safeguards, but if freedom be given in the latter it may 
load to corruption and unsatisfactory results. 
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(iv) I£ it is praoticablo to orgauiso tho intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create 
a great centre of learning and a teaching university I would favour the 
creation of a now controlling body to regulate tho studies and examinations 
of such colleges that nro not Incorporated in tho University or of maintaining 
the existing system as far ns possible. 


Gilchrist,. R. N. 


My viows on this question nro that there should bo a separate university for the 
colleges in tho University town nnd tho colleges situated m the mofussil. In the 
University town , Calcutta, I hold too, that there should bo a separata State university 
comprised of tho existing Government collogos, plus a law college. I am in favour of 
unitary universities on general principles, and particularly as applied to Bengal, nnd 
I consider that the start in tho unitary univorsity in arts should bo made with tho 
best equipped college at pioscnt existing, viz., the Presidency College. Tho Presidency 
College is perfectly fit to givo its own degrees — in fact till a very few years ago it did. 
nil the highest teaching in Bengal, its professors being tho chief oxaminers. Two of 
the other colleges, vis., tho Medical nnd Civil Engineering Collcgo, Sibpur, are already 
unitary except in name, and tho fact that thoy are practically independent has meant 
that tho teachers of thesa colleges havo contented themselves mainly with the pro* 
ccedings of tho faculties. This is particularly true of tho Medical Collego where 
tho teachers, able to guide and settle their own courses, do not take a largo part in the 
genornl politics of tho University. Thoy nro able to concentrnto on their work to the 
benefit of thoir institution, whereas tho arts teachers in tho colleges arc continuously 
engaged in educational nnd somi-politieal disputes. To give autonomy to ono art& 
college, which would provide its own arts faculty nnd its own boards of studios, would 
ensure at least ono efficient institution. 

The establishing of a university of this kind involves tho existence of at lensb 
two universities in Calcutta — ono tho State university, nnd ono a univorsity for 
tho existing colleges in Calcutta, other than tho Government colleges, plus, either 
a separate university or a separate body for tho colleges outside Calcutta. This 
may seem indeed a dangerous, if not a useless, multiplication; but I have reason? 
for my arguments. The first of those reasons is tho history of tho present institution. 
It has grown to enormous proportions, nnd outgrown any possibility of efficient 
working. Jt is needless to prove tho self-evident fact of tlio fniluro of tho present 
University to meet educational needs. Tho second ground is that tho financial' 
basis of tho Government institutions is guaranteed, nnd tho management is in 
better hands than tlio great mniority of private institutions. Government institu- 
tions can securo educational efficiency whore other colleges have to balnnco their 
accounts by taking in ns many students ns pnssiblo irrespective of cdiicntionnl 
efficiency, especially ns educational efficiency and passing examinations nro by no 
means synonymous. Tho third ground is that it is hopeless to achieve educational 
efficiency in a univorsity which accommodates colleges of so varied equipment and* 
efficiency ns tho various colleges in Calcutta (not to mention Bengal, Assam, ant* 

Many other reasons impel mo to support an idea which T should certainly resist 
in my own country. Tho general attitude of tho peoplo towards. Government ns 
tho Scus ex machina in education ns well ns in industry is n most important point. 
In Indin wo havo one of tho most socialistic Governments in tho world, albeit it in 
in form bureaucratic. This general idea of the powers of Government ns an 
entrepreneur, or manager, arises no doubt from tho fact that it is stable while many 
things around It nro in n state of flux. In education this idea of Government 
manngomont may no doubt ho seriously combated, hut tho tempered nutonomy of 
the present Univorsity does not convince mo that autonomy in this country in 
matters educational is successful. It is surely not without meaning that many of 
our local abuses nro tracenblo to somo of tho individuals who lay down our university 
nomos. Are not somo of the rcsponsiblo authorities— the legislators nnd the executors 
of our University— responsible to somo extent at least for tlio nbnso of numbers in 
somo of our collogos? In speaking of nutonomy I consider wo should lay emphasis- 
on tho autos ns well ns tho nomos. A consideration of wlmt nutonomy roally may- 
moan will, I think, considerably alter its morning. 
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I wish itret to indicate what my idea of local Stato control is in the proposed 
University. Simply, it is the present Government colleges organised in a university 
with tho requisite governing bodies, faculties, etc., with a president or -sice- 
.chancellor or principal, registrar, and university office. The intermediary between 
Government mid the University would bo the president (or whatever tho chief official 
woro limned), and in no matter of internal control would Government bo able 
to override tho decision of the University bodice without independent neutral 
judgment. Tim further organisation of suefi a University 1 need not give for it 
is n matter of detail; but 1 wish to combat any notion that I am supporting a State 
university wltero Government may dictate mntters of university management. 
Such a fear to mo (•cents perfectly illusory. I served for several years as a professor 
of political science in tho Presidency Collage, but I novor received one word frog 
Government ns to wbnt to tench or not to tench. Nor in any matters of teaching 
interest am I awnro of Government interfering in tho college. Nor, again, did I 
ever teach any sentence in political scienco which was not my own conviction apart 
from any possible Interests of tho local Government. I am unaware of any difficulties 
arising in any one of tlm many American Stato universities on mntters of Govern- 
mental interference. I know of one instance in an Australian university where 
tho University — non-Stntc — refused a grant for ft chair because tho endowing agency 
-(Government) laid down certain conditiona as to teaching. IloWevor injunom 
. tho results of tho State control of education may have been I do not think anyone 
can accuso tho German universities of lack of good work. Not a theory of education, , 
tint, a theory of the State, Ted Gornran ntinds in tho direction which has proved so 
•disastrous. , 

Tim meaning of both n State university and nn autonomous university depends on 
tlm character of the State and on the character of tho body to which ‘autonomy is 
granted. Two big nttcinpts at autonomy have failed in the Calcutta Umvcrsitjyand a , 
third (unless indeed some radical change is mado in tho type of university control 
within tho University) is doomed to the fntc of its predecessors.' The Government 
colleges, which Government lias definitely decided to support as first-grado colleges, ■ 
are much superior to tho great majority of local colleges. They are held' in the 
^highest esteem hy the .Bengalis themselves. The fnct that they nro Slate colleges 
has not led to nny peculiar form of pro-Govcrnment teaching or organisation; it lias 
merely meant efficiency, and that lack of •interference and the presenco of efficiency 
I consider could be reproduced in the whole of which they would be parts. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, the Stato university would bo tho most autonomous 
university in India simply beenuso it would havo tho best equipment and staff. 

In speaking of autonomy wo nro sometimes apt to ndopt too readily tho standard 
•of' ’Westorn universities. A western univeniity plays a very important part 
in the guidance of public affairs. Though not n part of Government it is a 
most influential member of tho deliberative organ or Government. It can dictate 
to the country bccousc of Its position and influence — n position And influence tested 
‘by centuries of experience. In India wo havo not readied tho stage where tlio 
universities enn dictate. Too often they require to ho dictated to ; fnr from being 
guides, they require guidnneo themselves. For many years they will bo unable to 
take a placo in public lifo equivalent to that taken by western universities. They 
‘ must remain in a stato or pupilage till tho basis on which they nro built is found, 

* and that basis is the schools and good public spirit. Absolute autonomy y is, there- 
fore, n far-off ideal as yet. Tho autonomy will remain relative to the inherent ability 
of tho institution to command it. _ 

Tho next point on which I base my nrgumont ie financial. Government is the 
•chief source of endowment in university institutions, the endowments consisting 
-either in actunl support, as in Government colleges, or in recurring or non-recurring 
grants, ns in aided colleges and the University itself. Financially, tho basis of a separate 
university, os tho present financial position .of tho University and colleges is, seems 
-to me unanswerable. It may bo nrgued, howover, that in Calcutta it would bo guile 
possible to unite all University institutions under Government financial control with- 
out separating the existing Government ^institutions from tho University, at all. To 
this my answer is that in a scheme like this no satisfactory solution will he found 
•either for Government or the University. Assuming that a Calcutta University is to 
"bo established on the lines laid down in the London Commission Roport, this University 
■will have full financial control over the constituent colleges. To make other- colleges 
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fit constituting members much money would have to bo spent — oven to rcaoh the level' 
ot efficiency of tlio Government institutions. The level of the best, therefore, would 
bo dragged down to the love! of the weakest. Only by financial and academic 
equality, roughly, can a university of the Haldane typo bo successful. I submit 
that to try to do so in Calcutta would bo to drag down tlio best. 

Then, again, Government enn hardly be expected to give funds for a purpose- 
like this. Government can guarantee its own institutions, but without officors 
responsible to Government it cannot guarantee the proper expending oi money 
onco a grant is given. The records of tho University show rory considerable traces 
of financial. troubles between the Government of India and tlio University, and, 

I should think, these records would increase very materially in a university which, 
to 6avo itself, had to buttress tho weakest at tho oxponse of tho strongest. 

It may bo pointed out that financially tlio prosont University would lose con- 
siderably by tbo proposed innovation. I fail to see bow it could loso very far, savo- 
thnt the restriction of numbers would lesson tbo fee-income. This argument, how- 
ever, seoms unsound in itsoif. If the argument is sound then no justification- 
exists for tho existence of Patna, Rangoon, or Dacca. Tho present financial basis 
of tbo University is, to my minu, thoroughly unsound. Tho 31 .A. classes are sup- 
ported by percentages of matriculation and other foes taken by tho University. 
The institution of the Patna University must already liavo mndo a considerable 
difference in the estimates. In this connection, howover, it may bo said that I am 
ndvoenting unnecessary and expensive machinery. I have already said that in tlio- 
State University the only extra machinery I regard ns necessary is a cliiof officer, a 
registrar, and office. If the Patna University can start with its present material 
so can a State university in Calcutta. The expense to Government need be prac- 
tically nil above the present grants for I consider that, on tho arts side at leaBt, 
a raising of fees would be feasible immediately. That this raising of fees is pos- 
siblo may bo gauged from the fact that nbout 800 students— so Mr. Wordsworth 
informs me — in excess of tho numbers admitted were ready to pay tho existing 
Rs. 12. Examination fees would, as in the Univosily, amount to a considerable 
sum. available for management expenses. Tho only foes that tlie Stnto University 
should not command would be tho fees of tlie joint matriculation board, tbo disposal 
of wbicb for tbo present might bo leit to tho new Calcutta University. Each university 
or collogo, howover, should have full control over any fees which it might raise by an 
entrance examination separate from the joint board examination. The State University 
I ndvocato, therefore, if acceptable on other grounds, need not be regarded ns impossible 
on tho ground of finance. Tho financial implications of improvement in this. University 
would be no more than the similar implications for tho improvement of tho existing 
institutions. I may also add that I consider the guarantee of Government would bo 
to many private individuals an attraction for private foundations. 

The co-oxislcnco of two universities in ono f own, again, need not forbid tho 
formation of a Stnto university. The fact that there njo several examples of successful 
universities existing sido by side in the same town might itsoif prove tho invalidity 
of this objection, but with" tho peculiar rfcasons prevailing in Bengal this argument 
seems to me to bo purely theoretical. In no country do similar university conditions 
exist. Financially, educationally, socially, the arguments for a Stnto university seem 
particularly strong. The strength of one university would bo a source of strength to * 
the other. Healthy emulation in universities in the same contro would produco far 
more salutary results than tlio unhealthy competition ot colleges. College organisation, 
in colleges of unequal standard, mean's a level suitable to the weakest. Competing 
universities mean a survival of the fittest; not that I imply that ono will kill the 
other, but that the test of tho world will mrtko or mar tho influence of each university. 
Status and kudos will depend on work done. Competing standards will mean com- 
petition nmong high standards or n struggle for tlio best; and this eon hardly fail to bo 
boncficial. The organisation of research work, it may bo said, will prove wasteful. 
Here, again, I disagree. With tho co-ordinating power of Government each 
university will dovolopo on particular lines without duplicating the work of its 
neighbour. Tim determination of such lines will depend on tho particular fitness 
of each university for the proposed work. 

For the new Calcutta Universitv T advocate an organisation such ns that recom- 
mended for tho new University of London, vis., a university composed of const!- 
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lucnt colleges, I need enlarge no further on Hub organisation than to mention tan. 
salient points. ~ ■ 

Tho University will consist of constituent colleges. I do not p resumo to 
mention which colleges will constitute tlio University, but I hold strongly that 
these colleges should all do similar work, and enjoy a similar status. I strongly 
oppose any idea of mibordinnting tins colleges to a university of tho tvpo of the 
onco proposed University of Stellenbosch, or of tho present typo in Calcutta. On 
general educational principles 1 accept ua fundamental tho postulate of tho Haldane 
Commission that thorn should bo clnso association of post-graduate and under- 
graduate work. Tho urgumontfl of that Commission seem to me conclusive, snd 
to organiso n university ro ns to travesty tho principle Inid down would, in my 
opinion, court disaster from the very foundation. In the present organisation tho 
main body of the post-grndualo work is done apart from colleges, and, cun 
granting the nboiition oi tho .standards which make tho present post-graduate wort 
possible, I hold that only iu such a reciprocating scheme as the Ilnldnno Commission 
ndvcentoit is bound, Motionless work jsossiblo. 'The present machine works with a 
maximum of friction and a minimum of efficiency in this respect, as in nanny others 
and to eliminate this friction I hold that it is neeovmry to organise the University 
in such n wny ns to nbolish tho present tug of war between the colleges and the 
Univcrr.ity. The present university organisation for the post-graduato work, I 
consider, Vlionld he absorbed in a university college. This univerbity college might 
for sonic time continue in the present university buildings, but os funds permit 
bo removed to an easily accessible silo in tlm suburbs, wliero Innd Is cheap and 
opportunities for further development posciblo. No great advance in buildup 
is possible with laud consisting a lakh of rupees per big ha. The taking over of llie 
present university buildings by tho State University might bo facilitated were 

Belvedere ’’ given to tho now Calcutta University hut I do not know whnt purposes 
tho Government may have in i icw for tho old Lientennnt-Govenior’a hou*e. To 
my mind, it could bo utilised for university purposes ns wisely as for any olhtr 
purpose. 

The present univerbity chairs and lectureships would bo absorbed in a 
university college. I have in other parts of these answers given my opinions os 
tho creation of university chairs. Expensive clinirs are wnsto of our national 
economy. AH efforts must bo concentrated on making pticca our existing materia*, 
and, as far ns tho University is concerned, in its own organisation this depends on 
the work of tho college.--. The basis of tho schools, of course, is even more important 
— far more important hero than in I^indon, and tho reconstruction of Hint University 
led the Commissioners to say (paragraph 130) that: — ■** tho only way in which the 
standard of a degree ran he maintained is by tile maintaining of the standard, of 

tho education that l«nds up to it Our whole scliento of. the reorganisation 

of the University may indeed bo said to rest, upon the troth of this view." 

The standard of teachers in tho colleges under the present arrangements is in 
danger of being undermined hv tho University. Tho west young men and best 
tench era linvo been tracked down and captured by tho post-grndunto scheme and 
■ many colleges — oven Government, colleges — find it difficult to get good men for their 
work, and such good men ns they do linvo resign to sorre-the University. Such 
antagonism is perfectly fatal and, to my mind, tho only strong eontrnlised university 
* possible will be one constituted on the I/sndon University lines. Not only will the 
colleges fight tooth and noil against a university organisation to which they win 
bo inferior, but if the organisation is introduced the colleges will dio a natural, 
though perhaps, a lingering death. The colleges, therefore, I consider should: — 

(A) Hove a Bimilar status. 

(B) Hovo similar control over their work, on tho lines laid down by tbo Haldane 

Commission. . 

( O Bo in no wise subordinated to a sopnrato and superior body such as the present 
organisation promise to bo. • ’ 

Tho present relation of tho Univorsity and colleges (minus tho post-graduate work) 
would bo infinitely proforable to a university with advanced work and a separato, 
superior staff, with the colleges limping helplessly behind. 

Tho organisation of the University should bo based on tho faculties, also as in tho 
Haldano Report. 
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The University should hove full control over the fee system of the University. 
“ Economical administration of limited funds "i says the Haldano Report, referring 
to college competition, “ is inconsistent with financial rivalry between independent 
institutions Complete financial control of the University over the colleges in 
Calcutta is impossible as some colleges have other aims besides education. The Uni- 
versity should have full control over the appointments to colleges hut, here again, in 
Calcutta diversity of interests among colleges will create difficulties. As regards the 
appointment of teachers the difficulty may bo solved by the University being able 
definitely to accept or rejeot a teacher as a university teacher on the advice of the 
faculties, and to dictate to colleges the terms necessary for teachers if tho colleges 
do not come up to standard. 

Tho feo question is a vary .difficult one, especially ns tho main body of tho income 
of many of tho colleges is derived from foes. Having no figures by mo I am unable 
to say what.is tho percentage of the totnl collogo. incomes paid by fees. On gonoral 
grounds, I judgo that tho porcontngo is very high. This, however, is immaterial 
to my present argumont, which is that tho inter-collegiate feo competition should 
bo completely abolished among tho colleges chosen ns constituent colleges. This in 
a collegia of constituent colleges I regard ns absolutely essential. The University, 
therefore, should control tho fees, though it might, as a matter of office procedure, 
allow freo collection in tho separate colleges, apportioning their fees to oach collego 
according to tho number of students. This docs not mean that collages could not 
levy fees themselves for college purposes. Tho University could not control oither tho 
endowments or private sources of income 'of tho colleges ; but it could dictate tlio 
terms of its teachers woro tho standards of colleges unsatisfactory. In ovory enso 
tho University could decide who were to bo tho professors, associate professors, 
renders, etc. 

Tho equality of tho fees must mean a general equality of staff, equipment, 
and work done among tho colleges. This must in its turn imply financial ability 
of tho colleges to secure a place in the Univorsity. This finnncinl ability will 
dopond on private income from endowments, contributions, otc., fees, shares of 
university funds, and shares of Government grants given by tho University. 
Tho University will decide where grants nro necessary and dictate how they 
are to bo spent. Tho fnouHics will advise in these matters, and the executive 
body decide. Tho limitation of numbers will bo a necessary accompaniment 
of good work, and this limitation of numbers, unless oitlicr Government or 
privato sources help, will mean a rise in fees. For tho financing of this University 
I also think that at tho beginning special arrangements should bo made for the 
matriculation fees, whereby the greater pnrt, if not tho wliolo. of tlio fees (of tlie 
joint board) should be given to tlio University. No detailed scheme of financo can 
be worked out, however, till tlio si so of tlio University and tlio selection of tlio 
colleges is made, and that I am not qualified to do. Tho chief difficulty in finance 
will ariso through the limitation of numbers and tho consequent necessary raising 
of fees. Woro the colleges at present efficiently managed on tlieir present fees and 
with their presont numbers tho financial rearrangements in tho new University 
would not bo difficult. Doubling tho fees and halving tho numbers would help; but 
tho outcry against such a course would be almost overpowering. No other outlet 
from the difficulty, however, seems obvious unless in tho new University practically 
tlio old standards arc to continue. Tho only other souroo of income outside privato 
Bourccs is, in some way .or other, a robbing of Peter to pay Paul, whether Peter 
bg other universities or colleges or tho unforlunnto ryot. 

This brings mo to nnolber point, vis., my reason for excluding from this 
university the institutions I includo in tho State University. From tho previous 
paragraph tho financial reason will ho obvious. Tho financial difficulty in tho new 
Calcutta Univorsity will bo acute; in tho Stnto University it will bo easily solved; 
hence my severance of tho ono from tlio oilior. This gives another reason — the 
need for a " model ”. Tho question of slnndards is treated separately in another 
pnrt of this question, but hero I may Ray that a Stnto univorsity can . more than 
any other institution pursue tho singlo-mindcd aim of oducation. Even in a strong 
Calcutta University of tho typo I proposo certain non-cduentional aims must enter. 
Missionary colleges, for example, must remain missionary institutions and they will 
resent tho financial arrangements and tho coraploto control of appointments which tho 
Haldane Commission gives to tbo University. The fee-stnfl-equipment.mimbers ques- 
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tion ngnin imt\l arise. To include olio institution }i«ul and shoulder* above the others 
brings ua back to tho level of the weakest; to create u ci ntrnl institution nbovo, and opart 
from, the rolli-gi s will continue the war instead of making jieaco. In the matter 
of i.tmiiliirilK, too, the Btnto University could do invaluotde work. Local university 
staridaid-. nrn distolt-d largely from "want nf a proper perspectiie, nnd'tlic't 
(li-lertions tend to Ix-coino standard* if not coma led in time, The idea nf “ model '* 
col leges winch tins lwn the working principle of dm eminent for many year* was 
based on tlnn assumption, and what in true of thy manlier unit in ’true of lha 
greater. A " model " umvotrUv, though the n-une ” model ** is to me objection- 
aid", in a» logical an a model college ; in fact, the model college has up to now been 
very mueh hampered In-cause of it-s very non-model medium of life. Were the need 
for models or working ideals not w* plninly necessary in India, were university 
standards on settled n« they are in tlie Went and the attitude of the people towards 
thorn eimilnr to that in the Wept, and were nil worker* and institutions single-minded 
educationists, J plioutd he Uio last to nnk for a Government linlven.itv. lacing facts 
an they ore, however, I sen no I jotter way out of our difficulty than by establisurng 
a State University. 

For aurh a uuisi rsjtv localisation is nerrumry. The Haldane Commission recognise* 
the necessity fur localisation in London nnd, in my opinion, the new Calcutta University 
should he locah'erd in Calcutta. Tile question of the mofut«il colleges is treated 
separately hclow. 

The orgnnhation of the rontml of this University should nho l>o on tho lines 
laid down by the University of IjOlidou, whatever the nomi-nrlatilre of tho bodies 
might he, i.r., a legislative l*ody (tho Ix-ridon Court or Local Senate), an executive 
hodv, mainly Government nominees (the Ivindon Senate or l«ral Syndicate), *n 
Academic cotwWI, the faculties, boards of etu.liea, etc. The relations between 
these might roughly t»* similar to thou- of the Tsmdoti parallels. Tim Government 
munim-c* on the executive bodv should all l*o nethe educationists, the Appointments 
being, ns far ns p«>.-iM«, rs-o/firw, i.r., given to holders of certain posts, the ether 
members also being rs.ofjleia, nmuigrd p>-rhnps by college- or by rotation of certain 
posts. A full-timo bend of tho University is required, to bo nominated by the 
Got eminent of India, «s nt present, and to lx* tlie nflirinl intermediary between the 
University am! the Government. 

At present, the University ban certain stereotyped rules to seetiro adequate staffing 
nnd equipment of colleges. Three rules are o! n more or less mechanical type, C-?., 
ini istinp on a minimum number of stsf! for nirdintlon to the hennurs standard,’ demand- 
ing minimum qualifications for certain typ-'s of teachers. The Education Pcjmrtment 
At various times Itns tried to secure effirirnry in Government institutions by similar 
measures, Mich n» having n minimum mtio between the n umbers of students and' tha 
numbers of teachers. The various t (lort i of troth the University nnd Government 
have mot with mine Pticc-'f.,.htil the const nut lapses which have to be dealt with arc 
Indieative of a lack of principle in the -whole syu! cm, Tim Univen-ity, as I b.nvi tried 
to point out already, is founded on a Western model, and tries to work to Western ideals 
withnut n due Appreciation of three Ideals. Tho standard of work is infinitely below 
the nlandnrd in tiie West, and the existence of a low standard has led, if I may«pt* 
put It. to the Rlandardisation of a standard which is not a true standard. Tlie vast 
majority of tho teachers fn the University nre locally trotneJ men, with no first-hand 
acquaintance with Western universities.’ They accept, therefore, the standard that 
existed for them, nnd judge every improvement or setback of tho University from 
that point of view. Just ns the University is both tho cause nnd effect of bad teaching 
so its trnditiona nro both a rail'd nnd nn effect of had standards. 

The difficulty of securing adequate staffs .and equipment thus depends on tho 
Interpretation of tlio word ** adequate ". What has passed ns adequate in tho past 
ns, say. judged by tho many nililinlinn or inspection reports, has been accepted m 
tho only possible adequacy under tho rircumslanres by both the University and tho 
Government of India. A companion of the ideals of adequacy as between tho 
equipment, of many of the colleges nnd that of tlio smaller universities or colleges 
in tlie West shows a remarkable divergence, so much so that it is difficult to compare 
tho institutions ns university Institutions at nil. In only a fow cases have colleges 
equipped thnmsnlvos above tlio minimum tlmt is necessary for securing or preserving 
affiliation. Disinterested improvements for the sake of educational efficiency, apart 
from certain university requirements, nro very exceptional. 
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To my mind, wliat is primarily wanted is a radical change of outlook, both 
mental and moral, regarding university work. The cultural, as distinct from the 
utilitarian end, requires cultivation. For n revolution of outlook a long process 
of reform is necessary; but, inasmuch ns that reform must Btart from within, some 
sort of mechanical devices must be found out to help tho chango to como about. 
It is n difficult thing to hedge around with lows and regulations an institution 
which should bo n law to itself; but experience has proved not only that tlicso laws 
nro necessary hero, but also that the laws must at once bo comprehensive and 
stringent. The University at present does not lack for rules and regulations, but 
it lacks the proper spirit for enforcing them. This look of tho proper spirit of 
fulfilling laws is, I am afraid, one of tho characteristics of tho peopio. Its most 
common manifestation is tho desire to find exceptional eases, tho desire to dofeat 
law, rather than to fulfil it. The resiliency and elasticity of law possible in a small 
institution is impossible in a big organisation liko tho University. Generally 
speaking, large organisations require rigidly enforced law; hence, tho much abused, 
but none tho less well-justified, * red-tape ' of Government. Tho excessive legalism 
which pervades the peopio of Bengal is, again, a causo of mnny laws, for such 
legalism replaces tho spirit of tho law by tho letter of tho law. In tho University, 
therefore, lugubrious as is the necessity, is wanted not only a gcnerol constitution, but 
a constitution hedged in and buttressed by innumerable small rules and laws. 

In a scheme for tho guaranteeing of proper staff and equipment of colleges J 
consider, therefore, that a proper spirit is fundamental, nnd that a constitution 
with definito rules nnd regulations is necessary. Cortain methods of management 
might also bo suggested, hut these depend on the organisation of the university or 
universities in tho future. 

The first thing necessary is to secure staff, nnd that implies good salaries nnd 
security of (enure. How the salaries nro to ho found is another question. At present, 
however, even with good salaries it is very difficult to find good men. Anyhow, good 
salaries and security of tenure are necessary conditions of good work in any university. 

Secondly, in a university possessing colleges there must bo very strict limitation of 
numbers. This question of numbers, with its implications, I have dealt with in my 
* articles which appeared in the Calcutta Ilcvicw. Tho difficulty of numbers and finance 
is also treated there nnd in other parts of these answers. 

Thirdly, there must bo an extremely strong inspecting agency. 

Fourthly, nnd in many ways this is the most important of all, tho control of the 
University must bo in the hands of men who know and appreciate whnfc good university 
standards are.. Tho interpretation of tho word “ adequate " must be in proper hands. 

In connection with tho last of these points, it is necessary to raises the question 
of tho employment of Europeans nnd cxtra-Indin educated Indians. As a Western 
system of education prevails in this country, nnd as we must work up to idcnls set 
by Western universities, it seems to mo imperative that we should employ, ns far 
ns wc can, those who have n knowledge of Western universities. If we continue to 
work as we nro doing the standard already set up in this country will become llie 
standard of Indian universities. We want people to raise this standard nnd keep 
it up, and experience has proved that, without a considerable leaven of European 
experience, the standard cannot bo raised, and cannot be kept up. I, therefore, 
advocate tlio policy of appointing Europeans or Europe-educated Indians to re- 
sponsible posts in the University. This I regard ns n purely temporary measure, 
n measure to last long enougli to establish a good standard, nnd mnke that standard 
sufficiently strong to last. Once good standards beeomo traditions the need for the 
extra-India educated officer will automatically disappear. Not only in matters 
purely academic, hut, in colleges in other matters as well, is a good European 
influence necessary. The typo of officer necessary is not the puro scholar, but tho 
Bcholar-man-of-nffnirs, tho officer who can teach, indeed, but ono who olso con 
organise and take a lively interest in affairs outside his tenching work. 

A view like this in those days seams soniowhas nntiqunted, but on logical grounds 
I can see no way out of it. A Western system requires Western experience. As on 
alt matters educational, I regard this ns transitional : in fact, if it is not to bo 
transitional, T fail to see tile use of tlio European at all. 

Another method of setting up and keeping up standards of staffing nnd equip- 
ment is Government eontrol. Tlio general question of Government, control I treat 
Id another part of this question, and the question of tho relations of universities 
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to local Governments or tlic Imperial Government is treated in tny answer to question 
14. Tho only point I wish to emphasise here Is the present divergence of standard 
bo tween Government colleges nnd private colleges (I except certain missionary collega). 
Working on tlio theory of model colleges, n theory which, however, it Ims carried' 
out only in part, tho Government of Bengal hti3 definitely worked on an ideal hr 
higher than tlio minimum prescribed by tho University. Tho theory of model 
colleges was meant to net as a working idonl to other colleges, hut how far tlic modtl 
acted may bo gauged from tho present condition of inmiy of tlicso colleges. Tho 
appreciation of tho Bengali for tlicso colleges may bo judged from tho competition 
to enter the Presidency. College though tho fees there are double what they are ot other 
colleges. It js n peculiar thing that Government, which receives so mtirh vitupera- 
tion in certain quarters, should reCoivo this signal compliment from tho bolter class 
parents of Bengal and their sons. 

To keep up standards of work, organisations nro nreermry which will utilinj 
the beat forces in tlio universities. A glance at the potential and actual forces 
of tho present University will show nt onre thnt a largu number of fellowships of 
tlio University is hold by men who rarely tako part in tho University dehbera. 
tjons in the sennto. Them is a number of ornamental posts which, for oil that 
they lmvo meant to university* work, might well bo abolished or replaced with 
effective posts. Thou again, the disparity of intensta between certain sections of 
tho University has led to tlio practical withdrawn! of a number of men from 
university politics. Tlio Medical College Intcrc'ts on the University are con* 
contentious, ns also tho Civil Engineering Collcgo interests, and very naturally 
tlio lenrliera in these colleges, especially tho Medical College, lmvo little interest in 
tlio interminable wrangles conducted by tho members ot tin nrtn nnd law faculties 
in tlio senate. This is one of my main bares for advocating n break-up of tho prerent 
organisation, placing tho singlc-intcrO'-t colleges In Uio new unitary University. 
Added to this disparity- of interests is the impossibility of utilising the" best material 
in tho University. Two of tlio licit equipped colleges in the University are tin 
Daren and Cotton Coll epos. Rave with great Io=s of limo, money, work, and energy, 
how possibly can tho University utilise the advice of these colleges or their staffs? 
Tho niofuscil colleges have long since recognircd thnt, owing to the very organis- 
ation of which they arc part, Calcutta controls most things, a control which is made 
oven loss agreeable by the fact thnt many disagreeable results come from it. II ii 
uneconomic, unedurntinunl, unfair, nnd unreasonable that an organisation of rech 
dimensions and qualities should continue, A University of the Calcutta typo exists 
only to serve a big arcs. Since the inception of the Calcutta University tho University 
lias lost four provinces, and the same arguments for tho greater los*os hold for the 
less. The Punjab could not bo mnnnged from Cajcutfa; nor can Rangoon, Assam, 
Dacca, or Rnjshalii. I hold that our new organisation should allow for not university 
centres of tho present type, but self.crntrt*. Only in this way can I Fen that tie 
forces of the country can properly bo utiiiFcd. 

Tlio constitution of both tlio legislature and executive of tlio University should 
ho very largely on an rx-oflicin basis. Tlio are tom of election which prevails at 
present has been tho reverse of successful. Principals of colleges nro frequently 
not members of tho sennto or syndicate, though their own junior officers may be. 
Teachers nnd principals, again, by tho system of election, nro frequently ousted by 
practising lawyora. Elcotion, again, hna unfortunately turned very largely on 
incinl grounds, nnd rr-o/Jicio arrangements would largely circuihvent this. Even 
on technical bodies, such ns tlio board of studies in tcnetilng, I lmvo seen the voting 
go against tlio principals of tho only technical colleges of their hind In Bengal on 
racial grounds. If it is necessary to havo Europeans nt all, Eurnpcnns nnd Indians 
should work together on friendly grounds, hut the present system allows for this 
permanent soro of racial voting. In my opinion, a very largo proportion of posts 
on both tho sennto and syndicate should bo held cx.ofjicio by oflieors of tho principal 
university institutions, ThiB solves automatically, too, difficulties caused by officers 
going on leave. Their acting successors automatically would tako up nil their 
duties. . 

I support, thoreforo, tho representations of definite posts, whether in universities, 
or colleges, in any university organisation. Tlio number nnd kind of these posts 
would follow tho typo of organisation adopted. In llin*’umtnry Unirersity every 
subject or department would bo represented on the legislature by the chief ’ teachor 
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or toachers, or tho beads of the departments and on the executive the beads of the 
medical, arts, teaching, onginooring collogCB or departments would sit, plus 
certain other cx-ofjicio officers, both outside and insido tho University — tho great 
majority being from inside, tile TJnivorsity. There also would bo officers elected by tho 
faculties. On tho legislative would sit certain ex-officio officers from outside the 
Univorsity, cortain oificors elected by outside bodies, and a number elected by tho 
graduates. Tho lnttor (elected by tho graduates) must always bo included to koop 
alive tho interest of the graduates in their Univorsity, to xnako tho University ns 
far ns possible n corporate wholo. . I considor, however, that olcction should ho 
reduced to tho minimum possible in favour of tho cx-officio principle. Nothing 
can bo said for a system which, as tho present does, gives little or no chance to tho 
bonds . of tho most . important institutions and well-known college teachers and 
organisers. There is much in the often quoted oriticism that the University is 
“ run " by elected lawyers, not by the actual workers in the University. Standards 
of university work can hardly bo expected to ho uniform or satisfactory when tho 
strongest influences in sotting standards arc excluded from both tho legislative and 
executive of the University. 

For the organisation is necessary also full-timo officers, the number varying 
according to tbo university. In each of tho organisations I support, I advocate a 
full-timo president, principal, or vice-chancellor, whntovcr lio may bo called, with 
deputies, as the necessity of the caso may bo. In the fcdoral-offiliating body I think 
tho chief officer should also bo n touring officer. 

Then, again, in the federal affiliating Univorsity a strong inspecting body will 
be necessary. Tho inspectors should invariably have Western experience. In tho 
new Calcutta University suili as I advocate I consider tlint in tho executive body 
Government should nominate n considerable proportion of tho members on Ihj 
lines laid down by the Haldane Commission for London. Tho case for Government 
nomination fs infinitely stronger in India than in London. This nomination should 
be 6o used as to guarantee individuals who have strong ideas on high standards being 
included in the University executive, uhntcvcr that executive may bo called. Such 
a measure will, indeed, be * unpopular \ but why unpopularity should defeat univers- 
ity ends I fail to see. No univorsity is n popular body, such ns a houso of repre- 
sentatives. It should bo n guide to fho pcoplo, formed by tho best mon among 
tbo people. It should bo independent of the so* po puli. Pcrhnps with now outlets 
for tho local vox populi tho Universities may bo left nlono to develop in their own 
wny. . 

In nil university organisations I lay great stress on tbo position and powers of 
the faculties, as outlined in tho Haldane Report. 

Tho organisation of two universities in Calcutta leaves still to. bo organised 
the vast mass of university material which exists in tho present organisation outsido 
Calcutta. (I assuroo that Dacca and Rangoon nro to have separato universities.) 
This question may bo discussed independent of tbo controversial questions which may 
he rnised by the proposed division of tho Calcutta colleges into two universities. 
The general principles which I favour nro : — 

(A) Tho colleges in tho mofussil should exist in an organisation independent of 

tho universities in Calcutta. 

(B) Thcso colleges should bo allowed considerable autonomy in tbo management 

of their own courses, 

(C) Definilo concentration should take place in certain colleges, to bo chosen from 

reasons of position, present strength, and likely future possibilities, thcso 
colleges to bo tho nucleus o! future universities, on the bnsis roughly of one 
university per administrative division of tho province of Bengal, and one 
for Assam. 

Tbo separation of tbo molussil colleges from tho Calcutta institutions I consider 
■necessary for the good both of Calcutta and the mofussil. In Calcutta wo. can have 
•two universities organised ns efficient working institutions on a good basis j in tho 
moiussil we must continue to work with tho makeshift federal-affiliating system, nnd 
at tlio outset I may say that I favour a federal-affiliating system in whioh no con- 
centration will take place nnywlioro but in the colleges. This temporary system i 
consider necessary for a variety of reasons. 
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In the Crat plneo, llio mofitt ail will provide tho main body of colleges to eater fa 
Uio present largo numbers, for the reduction of number* cannot bo effected in one fell 
swoop, thus enabling Calcutta to resist. tiro numbers argument to which the force oi 
circumstances has m&do tire present University a victim. 

Secondly, tlie mofmeil coIIcrc* nro of ft varied typo. Bomo nro relatively efficient; 
many ore hopelessly inefficient m work, staff, equipment, nml buildings. Tho creation 
of a Jilt’ll efficiency standard in nil in impossible and, with that impoc-ibility, gesa the 
impossibility of ifernanding An oven roto of fees. Jtouglily, the present system of 
nffilintion should hold, with vnrintlon# mentioned below. College a with their preimt 
nffilintion may continue that nflilinlion till cither tlie eollegea automnticnlly cease to 
bo university colleges or till Iho nffilintion is reinforced on Uio Assumption that the 
college will ultimntciy become an Independent university. 

Thirdly, tho repetition on the present geographical linen of tlie present University 
would injure both that Univerrity nud the mofucMl eolleget. 

Tho wnstofulnens of Urn present system nnd ito inefficiency, can be avoided, so far 
os Cnleuttn ia concerned, by organising tlin Calculi a University with Uio Calcutta 
material. To repeal the old uoMelulness would be, in my mind, fatal to alt development. 
Calcutta, therefore, should be reparato nnd only in the mofii'-'.il mens should the o’d 
system prevail, nnd that only ns n temporary measure. Tbo wnnlefulncjs of the 
fcderal-nffilinting principle in tho mofutdl is justified only by its present necessity, 
nml oven In (lint system wnstefulne's may be avoided by careful organisation. 

The mofussil collcgrfl must, a* far ns possible, work on Cnleuttn standards. To 
secure the*o standards will bo one of tho problems of organisation. Jt Is cwnlial 
that the standards of Cnleuttn should be pro erred, otherwise the colleges will have 
no clinnco of development. Weak Btamlnnls tend to brrome weaker : stronger stand, 
arils to bo stronger. It is, therefore, of first-rate importance that in n frdeml-afnlist- 
ing university the degrees should not bo allowed to lapse, or lag behind. The 
organisation for the degreen, too, should bo similar to that of Calcutta colleges— si 
least in tho beginning. Different universities may devilopc on different lints; but for 
tho first years the universities of Bengal should be organised on similar lines, the 
similarly "applying to n gonernl matriculation examination, nnd similar length of 
degree courses. Tliln similarity in tho irofussil colleges would mean entrance to the 
university colleges at the present intermediate stage (as worked out below), nnd with 
tho final point of depnrtore at the B.A. stage. Such similarity need, however, only 
bo temporary. F.ach college should develop on lines of its own; one might specialise 
in agriculture; one in oriental studies; only necdlevr duplication of specialisation 
should be avoided, nnd for this the eo-ordinntive authority of the vice-chancellor, cr 
perhaps n better term, the president, thould be sufficient. 

Tho organisation of these colleges should. In my opinion, ho on tho following lines. 
At the bend would be a chief officer — president I prefer ns a name — a full-time officer, 
appointed by the local Government, nnd paid by tho local Government, on prin- 
ciples similar to the present Patna organisation. The same fliouhl apply to the regis- 
trar. The president should bo n touring officer, it being on essential part of bis 
duly to visit each college once n year, and oftenrr if occasion ilemnntK Tho office 
of this organisation should he in Cnleuttn or tho most ncce=siblc centre. The president 
should hnva wide powers of executive netion in order to do nwnv with the neces-ily 
of frequent meetings of the executive, which should be composed partly of ex-officio 
posts, nnd partly of office™ nominated by the Crown. The likelihood is that the 
members nominated by tho Crown would bo Influential members of one or other of 
tho Cnleuttn University , organis'd ions. Tho tr-offino posts might be nrmnged on a 
rotation basis. Thr legislnturo of the University should bo pnrtlv nominated, partly 
olcctcd, partly cx-officio, Tho wholo scheme of tho University should bo such ns to- 
make frequent meetings unnecessary nnd, ns tho chief eo! leges nro to have n con- 
siderable amount of autonomy, such mootings should be unnecessary gave nt, say,' 
quarterly periods for tho legislnturo nnd monthly for tho executive. 

The place of tho colleges in tho University will dopend from tho very outset on the 
function assigned to them. Those selected as future university centres should start 
at onco to set tlicir houses in oTdcr. I suggest, but I havo no qualifications to do so 
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ns I have not visited nil the colleges, tlint the Government colleges bo taken ns centres 
of development, to onsuro stability and steadiness of development, as well as to instil 
local confidence. This locnl confidence I regard ns of much importance, ns I believe 
that much privato effort is likely to come forward to holp local colleges with an assured 
future. The cost to Government would not bo more than the cost of normal develop- 
ment of tlio colleges in the presont system. In nil probability the cost would be leBs 
owing to a later possibility of raising fees and to the chance of help from private 
sources. • 

Theso colleges should be given, ns soon ns possible, powers of internal examination, 
tho rules nnd conditions of which would bo settled by the executive on tho advice of 
the faculties. Tho assessors, external oxaminorB, or co-examiners would bo readily 
available from the two Calcutta universities, Flitnn, or Dacca nnd Uicbc, with the local 
teachers, would decide the degrees. The presence of examiners from different uni- 
versities would ensure tho keeping up of the standards. Tho scopo of tho examin- 
ation would bo (hat set down by the university, in geuernl terms, nnd tho work dono 
by the locnl tonchers. This elasticity of work and study would not only benefit the 
teacher nnd student, but be a considerable help to the individuality of tho institution. 
The interplay of all these university institutions would, I consider, be of the greatest 
vnluo to higher education not only in Bengal, but India generally. 

Tho scheme I advocate is, therefore, n cross between the present system nnd the 
proposed organisation of the Calcutta University. I hove, however, still to speak of th» 
non-solectcd colleges. This scheme is made on tho understanding that either my 
scheme given below or some other scheme bringing tho snme results is to bo adopted 
to give a reasonable standard of university entrance. A glance at the history of many 
of tho mofussil colleges will show (the same is true of Calcutta colleges too) thot 
originally they started as schools, but college classes were opened to meet local 
demands. Several of the existing colleges arc still working only to tho intermediate 
standard. Those working at present to tho intermediate stnndnrd should contmuo to 
work to tho new matriculation standard along with selected high schools. Others, 
already having affiliation, should gradually lose their nflilintion as the degree students 
can bo accommodated in Calcutta nnd the selected colleges. For such colleges this 
means simply a reversion to their originnl work just ns nanny colleges reverted to 
bachelor degree work only with tho introduetion of the present regulations. Those 
who do grant degrees will* bo examined on principles similar to those of the selected 
colleges. Tho selected colleges should, as soon ns practicable, give up their inter- 
mediate work or hand it over to the high schools in tho vicinity. Tho adjustments 
will necessarily follow individual eases, though the general principles laid down must 
hold for nil. The organisation of the new entrance examination is n separate question 
altogether. 

Jinny questions arise in connection with this proposed organisation. The first it 
that though some separation is necessary the Calcutta degree should still be conferred 
on students of mofussil colleges. Personally, I prefer complete Severn nee, the new 
University being ' the University of Bengal, tho present University becoming 
the University of Calcutta, tho State University becoming the Presidency 
University of Bengal. Tlip independent mofussil organisation, however, might 
possibly be attached to the Calcutta University, though such attachment would 
mean a separate bend of tho organisation nnd n separate office. The onlv share of the 
matriculation fees which the University of Bengal would requiro would bo such ns 
would pay, with other fees, working expenses. Degrees would he conferred by col- 
leges, i.f., no convocation would be necessary for nil colleges. The president could 
arrange the conferment of degrees on his tours. To my mind, the separation with the 
essential principles I advocate is tho main point. I rccogniso that my method of sepa- 
ration is only one nmong several. 

It may be argued, too, that tho conccnlrnlion of effort in Calcutta may prevent 
the mofussil colleges securing staff of requisite ability for good work. The concentra- 
tion in tho mofussil, it may lie replied, will also help to secure staff. From the many 
colleges in tlio mofussil it would bo quite possible by a process of concentration to 
secure men of coital ability to those in Calcutta; in fact, without ntiv concentration 
at all, Cotton college, sny, and tlio linjshahi College, compare favourably with any Cal- 
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autto institutions, save tho Presidency College. I consider it quite possible by the con- 
centration I advocato to secure at least equally qualified staff to that in Calcutta. 1 
have suggested the Government colleges as centres ot development and, in time, there 
is no reason why they should not equal the Presidency College, especially ss local 
patriotism may rise to hitherto unseen financial heights. Even the Krishnagar College, 
and it is not a largo college and in no sense comparable with the Presidency College, 
lias a considerable ondowmont, and -without undue self-assertion I think that, given 
good prospects to tire college, I could very materially increase that endowment Irom 
the looal people. 

Then, again, it may he said that many of the present mofussil colleges have arisen 
in reply to local needs. Thoy have existed for 'bo long on a certain basis, and may 
reasonably expect to continue on that basiB. The argument, of course, is. met by 
the reply that with tho disappearance of the need tho institution must disappear, 
or bo used to meet other needs. Tho first need was accommodation for vast numbere 
of intermediate end degree students. The changing of tho centra ot gravity of the 
University sohomo of things will completely niter this. I do not believe in the theory 
that every district should meet its own university noeds. Concentration, as much ss 
is consistent with efficiency, is necessary for university work, and this concentration 
should take place in suoh a way as to make an elastic frame for development. 'We 
oannot look forward to district universities; but it Beems reasonable enough to look 
forward to divisional universities. Tho present scheme 1b meant to pave the way 
for these; hence, instead of the present steel framo, I suggest an elastic one. 

Tho question may also arise as to the disposal of colleges which rcfuBo to work in 
tho now scheme. Sevfiral of these colleges possess considerable endowments, or, what 
amounts to tho same, a guaranteed annual income from private individuals. The in- 
come in most cases wns given in ordor to help tho local people ; and tho likelihood 
is that if tho institutions continue to meet the noeds the help will continue. If not, 
on effort should be made to transfer tho funds to the selected colleges or give them to . 
somo other local educational purpose. To my mind, tho resources of the mofussil 
are not used to the fullest extent in certain respects. This is particularly the case 
with teaching. To several of the colleges which under the new scheme will disappear 
as university colleges I advocate tho attachment of facilities for training teachers; 
and what is true of the less is even more true of the greater. To each of the selected 
colleges I advocate the addition of a full course in teaching. The subject of eduention 
should bo included os an optional subject in the degree courses so that B.A. and B.Sc, 
students could, concurrently with their degree work, -plus a year of specialised work, 
train as teachere. The mofussil colleges are more likely to produce this type of teacher 
than Calcutta. I consider also that the facilities for teaching should extend to various 
grades of students for various grades of work, tho arrangements being made on a 
divisional basis. The local high and other schools could be used as training schools. 

The centralisation of educational work which has taken place in Calcutta is fatal 
in this, as in many other respects. Such a centralisation is perfectly amazing in a 
country where financial ability and educational ideals are constantly clashing. Better 
conditions of work, of physique, of morals prevail in the country districts, and infinitely 
better opportunities for development. "Why they should have so systematically been 
ignored passcB my comprehension. In recent years vast sum 9 have been spent on not 
only colleges, but hostels, suras which, spent in the cheaper mofussil, would have given 
returns a thousandfold more beneficial than they hove given, or can give, in Calcutta. 
I strongly oppose any scheme whieh will further centralise educational institutions in 
Calcutta. In the scheme of whieh I have given a general outline I have utilised the 
existing Calcutta institutions but, beyond tl)B making efficient of these, I consider 
that further development should bo left to centres outside Calcutta. 

To sum up, tho schemes whieh I suggest arc part of a whole. We cannot, I hold, 
reform the University without taking a wide view of the whole educational and economic- 
position of Bengal, and India generally. Tho University is the ceutre for the produc-. 
tion of our best citizens, but citizenship is not confined to the University alone. In 
the midBt of the turmoil and strife of university questions one is frequently in danger 
of elevating porverted or partial ends into final ends; to regard, in other words, the 
establishment of a university in final completeness, totu), terot, atque roiundns as a 
supreme achievement, irrespective of other achievements. In India there are other 
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ends, other conditions of progiess, the perfecting of low and order, the defeat of disease. 
There are presuppositions of mental' and moral dovclopmont and, as university educa- 
tionists, we cannot complain if national resources are given in the first instance to the 
general administration, to sanitation, and to the cause by which people are taught to 
know the elementary relations or things, vis., primary education. In the University, 
therefore, reform must bo a process of waiting, waiting till real reform comes by itself. 
The longer the waiting, the better, it seems to mo, will bo the interest on tho capital. 
In the meantime, our main efforts must bo to alloviato evils in tho existing system, 
and provide a framework in which future development will bo possfblo. 


Goswami, Biiagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) (o) Strict supervision and moro or less direct control by tbo University. 

(b) Only some goncral supervision. 

(ii) Such institutions should be warned at first and, in case of persistence, should bo 

disaffiliated or, if possible, made over to bettor management compulsorily. Tho 
University should be armed with suclf powers. 

(iii) This is certainly a necessary' reform. Tho syllabuses Bliould bo inlinitoly more 

clastic. Tho final results of a student in an examination must bo based, partly 
at any rate, upon tho reports of tho tcaolicrs who wero in cliargo of tho student". 
This should apply to every student in every subject. Tho University should 
co-operate with the management in devising proper methods for tho carrying out 
of this part of the work by the college authorities. 

(iv) As tho University in tho near futuro should exercise somo sort of dircot control 

over Calcutta institutions it will be unreasonable and harmful to introduce a 
dual system of university government by creating a now controlling body. 


Goswami, Bai Sahib Bidhubiiusan. 

(i) (a) Tho relation between tho University and tho colleges in the University 
town should bo one of co-operation and collaboration. The colleges in tbo 
town should each form an unit of tho University. Tho governing body of 
each college must bo fairly represented on tho syndicate, tho different 
faculties, and the senate of tho University. 

(6) Colleges situated in other centres of population in tho presidency must bo 
affiliated to tho University ; and the University should have control over tho 
colleges, provided that the interests of tho colleges nro safeguarded by a fair 
representation of the teaching staff of tho colleges on the senate, tho various 
boards of studios, and the different faculties. 

(ii) It will bo tbo business of inspectors appointed by the University, and also of 

experts specially deputed for tho purpose by Government, to sco that colleges 
or institutions are properly and adequately manned, that none but first-rate 
men of considerable experience are engaged for imparting instruction, and that 
institutions aro adequately furnished with good libraries and teaching 
appliances. 

(iii) Colleges affiliated to the University must not be tied down by lmrd-and-fast rules 

regarding the minimum lectures to be delivered in each subject of study and tho 
minimum percentage of attendance to bo secured by tho btudents. Tho princi- 
pals of colleges, in consultation with tbo staff of their colleges, may bo allowed tho 
latitude of going beyond the rules laid down by the University in these matters 
in cases deserving of special consideration. But tho syllabus of study fixed by 
tho University should be strictly followed, although, in tho matter of tho selection 
of hooks covering the syllabus, profes'ors may have a freo choice. 

(iv) I should rather like that the existing system ho maintained, with such changes 

as wall be necessitated by the altered conditions of the University. 
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(ii) Discourage colleges outside the university town. Destroy socond-grado colleges. 

Conferences of representatives of eacli college, and a thorough inspection system, 
(iv) (e) I would favour this. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The Calcutta University stands, theoretically at least in loco parentis to the 
colleges affiliated to it ; but it is only a stepmotliorly care that it bestows upon them. 
It has no close or vital relationship with them. They know it only as an extranegus 
authority, an Olympic God that dispenses degrees and certificates to their hoys. The 
colleges are the natural limbs of the University ; but the University presents the un- 
natural spectacle of treating them almost as foreign bodies. They have little or no 
voice or share in the management of its affairs. It is true that now and then a member of 
a college becomes a fellow of the University, either through election or Government 
nomination. But such fellows do not represent their colleges ; they are not responsible 
to them for their conduct as fellows ; nnd are not, thorefore, likely to serve the truo 
interests of these as faithfully as they would hove done if they owed their fellowship to 
their colleges. The fact that many unsuitable books find their way into the list of_text- 
books, and that many improper questions figure in the question papers of the University, 
can be explained only on the supposition that either the teacher-element in the govern- 
ing body of the University is of little account, or that it does not oxert its power 
properly. If this is so, this body stands in need of immediate reform. If the colleges, 
which are the real constituents of the. University, continue to be ignored as at present, 
and if the University usurps the authority which should be shared by them all, the 
result is bound to be an unwholesome autocracy enjoyed by the former, that can be pro- 
ductive of little good in the commonwealth of a r niversity. The required reform, 
therefore, should primarily take the form of giving to the colleges a greater share of 
control over university affairs. With that end in view I would propose that the 
entire body of collegiate teachers Bhould bB given the franchise to vote at university 
elections, and should form a special electorate empowered to elect a fixed percentage 
of the total number of fellows. The colleges should return not less than 50 
per cent of the fellows. The rest are to he partly elected by a general eleotorate 
appointed by the University and partly nominated by Government. Tho graduales 
of tho University, merely as suoh, should possess no right to vote at the election of 
fellows, for the mere fact of their possessing university degrees does not give them any 
special competence to deal with university matters. 

But, merely changing the constitution of the senate of the University would not carry 
the reform far enough. For this purpose, its examination system also will have to undergo 
a radical change. I venture to offer a few suggestions below as to the way in which this 
change may ho carried out. The present ideal of a perfect university can perhaps he 
realised only by a teaohing one. But from the very nature of things, it is impossible to 
convert the Calcutta University into suoh a one. The next best thing would bo to split 
it up into n convenient number of smaller teaching universities. But this nlso, perhaps, 
would be impracticable for a long time to come owing to financial difficulties. In theso 
circumstances, the most practicable solution of the problem would, perhaps, be to give 
some degree of autonomy to the individual colleges in respect of the choice of tho courses 
of studies and the text-books and the conduct of examinations. Within certain pre- 
scribed limits each college may bo given the liberty of examining its own students for 
university certificates and degrees as far as the text-books are concerned. To guard 
® rairtst any possible abuse of this privilege by the colleges external examiners appointed 
by the University may be associated with the internal ones. Besides these, there should 
be certain special examinations to bo held by the University for the purpose of ad- 
mitting deserving candidates to scholarships and honours. Tho questions for these 
examinations are to bo of a general nature and calculated to test the merit and 
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proficiency o£ the candidates in their subjects of study ; and only those who win- 
•ccrtain percentage of the total marks at the college examinations are to be admitted 
•to these examinations. By this delegation to the colleges of a part of the powers of the 
’University a great deal of the responsibilities and burdens of the University will bo 
lightened. and, at the same time muoh of the evil which now results from the present 
mechanical system of education and examination will bo obviated. Tho teacher will 
then be in a position to initiate more intelligent work on his own part and demand the 
some from his pupils. He will then bo able to give them a sound grounding in their 
.subjects of study and create a genuine love in them for knowledge instead of burdening 
their minds with a vast mass of useless information ; and as he will have a determin- 
2ng voice in the consideration of their examination results he will be in a position to 
■give credit for any special proficiency or merit that ho may notice in the work of any 
student. As he will bo generally acquainted with the progress of every student by 
means of tho college tests (written or oral) and exercises there Will be less chance of 
a student getting through his examination by mere cramming. The present system of 
■examination, with the various mechanical rules that have been framed until a view to 
•effecting a uniformity among the examiners in regard to the standard of examination, 
leads inevitably to a uniformity in tho percentage of passes among the papers of various 
centres, and it thus amounts to a method of finding out the average number of pass- 
nvorthy candidates among tho whole lot, for, by this means, many who deserve to fail 
pass, and vice versi. Examination is looked upon as a lottery and college tests lose 
all their value. The true object of education is not to make a man a mere wagon 
of information and knowledge, but to make his soul and mind grow to their fullest 
height and perfection. This is exactly what the Calcutta University does not 
do. It scarcely requires tho student to put forth any independent effort of his mind, 
it encourages him to depend wholly on others for his mental nourishment ,- it thus induces 
a habit of slavish dependence on others, and a spirit of self-diffidence which saps the very 
root of his manhood and intellectuality. Ho can not only not become" nn original thinker 
and originator of knowledge, but not even a good man and citizen. Ho can shine with 
borrowed lustre, but has none of his own. 

It may ho apprehended that such nn examination systo n as has beon contemplated 
above will lead to abuse of power in many cases ; even granting that the check provided by 
tho appointment of external examiners or any oilier checks that may be devised, will not 
prove sufficient to restrain the natural prompting of self-interest to turn a sacred trust 
to one’s own advantage, the evil produced by such occasional betrayal of trust will not 
be very serious ; for when passes and degrees will thus practically pass into the hands 
of the colleges they will gradually lose their present adventitious value in the field of 
service, and will not be regarded ns now, as the infallible tests of knowledge and efficiency. 
TTo divest university certificates and degrees of the spurious nnd pernicious glamour 
which they now possess for the public would be a great service to the country and 
to tho cause of education, for then every degree-holder would not run after service on the 
strength of his degree, and knowledge would be loved and pursued for its own sake. In 
tho old tot system the academic titles were in the gift, of the teachers themselves ; and 
titles were distributed not very charily or with muoh discrimination ; but we do not 
hoar of education, such ns it was, having suffered on that account. In European and 
American universities too, ns far ns I know, the degrees are, more or less, at the disposal 
of tho colleges whero the candidates are taught ; and this 1ms not certainty led to any 
deterioration of education or lowering of the general level of scholarship in those countries. 
To stimulate exertion for the highest intellectual achievements among the alumni of 
tho University the special honours which it will have in its gift, and the worldly advantages 
which they will procure, will constitute ns sufficient an inducement as the degrees 
conferred by it now. __ 

If tho Calcutta University can be developed into a teaching university the 
collegos not incorporated in it Bhould bo segregated from it ; and a now controlling 
body should bo formed which should oxcrcise only a general supervision over 
them nnd leavo them, ns far as practicable, outonomous in regard to the ohoico of their 
courses and tho conduct of tho examinations of their studonts for university degrees. 
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, Guha, Rajanikanta— Gotta, Bitot Behari— Gotta, Umes Chandra. 


'Guha, Rajanikanta. 

(!) (a) and (6) The existing relation might be left undisturbed, and only the affiliated 
colleges should have the right of sending one or more representatives to the 
senate, and thoso in Calcutta ono representative to the syndicate. The 
representation of the colleges on the latter is not adequate at present. 

(ii) The existing regulations are sufficient for the purpose. 

(Sii) I am not in favour of the changes suggested. 

(j v ) I am for the maintenance, as far os possible, of the existing system. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

(i) (a) In the university town, the colleges alone will form the University. The pro- 
fessors will be the main element of the senate. If there be text-book com- 
mittees the professors should bo on the committees. The University will 
formulate certain general principles, and leave the colleges to develop on 
their own .lines. 

(b) Besides the colleges referred to the University must consider the great 
question of admitting students to its courses from the schools in the Univers- 
ity town and in the neighbouring districts. The schools should be affiliated 
to the University, which will periodically send out professors to inspect Bchools 
, in certain areas, and to conduot matriculation examinations, in certain areas. 

(ii) For adequately staffing and equipping a college adequate funds are necessary. 

(iii) In the design of their courses colleges should he given some degree of freedom. 

For training the intellect and giving the students an ampler field, the professor 
should lead them on to excursions into regions of history, philosophy, or science 
not exactly in the prescribed limits of the University test examination. They 
may also he trusted in the matter of conducting examinations for degrees. In 
the indigenous Sanskrit lots, the adhayapa'kas, or professors, confer titles after 
a certain period. The power, if carefully safeguarded, will hardly be abused. 
For, when the colleges form the University, and the professors be the main element 
of the senate, the professors will never forget that they are the custodians of tho 
honour of their colleges ; and, if the degree cease to be the open sesame to pnblio 
service, there will be no unhealthy appetite for a degree on the one hand and no 
cheapening of the degree on the other. 

(iv) (c) I would grant some autonomy to the suburban oolleges which remain affiliated 

to tho Calcutta University. The principals of such colleges should he mem- 
bers of the senate, which shall be the chief executive body in their case too. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(ii) No restrictions ought to he placed upon colleges as to the number of professors . 
and to their efficiency by the University. The matter ought to be left to the 
individual college authorities. 

If by any restrictions tho University compel the appointment of a European princi- 
pal for each or some particular college the education expenses of the students, 
who are generally poor, will bo so great that a great many boys will not be able to 
- Get university education, which is still very essential for all paths of life. 

v , JLU design of the courses by individual colleges and the examination by 
them is not at all desirable and such a system ought not to be introduced. 
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Haldab, Dr. Hibalal — Haldab, Umes Cilandba. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

(ii) This is largely a question of funds. An institution unsupported by endow- 

ments and ontirely dopondont for its oxistenco on the fees paid by students can 
noitbor bo adequately staffed nor adequately equipped. I have always regretted 
that unendowed institutions wore ever allowed to come into existence in Bengal. 
No improvement of the situation is possible unless wealthy and public-spirited 
men eomo forward to endow handsomely the existing unaided colleges. 

(iii) I am absolutely opposed to tbo suggestion contained in this paragraph. As 

staffed and managed at present and, in viow of the prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions, colleges oannot safely be allowed to framo their courses and to 
examine their students for university degrees. 

(iv) The ideal should bo to incorporate the colleges in Calcutta, as far as possible, 

in the University. I bcliovo this cliango will become inevitable in the future. 
It has been proposed to raise the standard of the B.A. honours examination 
and to soparato teaching for the honours degreo from that for the pasB degree. 
If this proposal is carried out it will not bo easy for the private colleges in Calcutta 
to make adequate arrangements for teaching honours subjects and a situation 
may arise which will compel tho University to tako over honours teaching. From 
tho point of viow of tho University also this change is desirable. The organis- 
ation for post-graduate teaching has come to stay. But it is w rong in principle 
to divorco M. A. teaching from tho higher typo of B. A. teaching. Tho found- 
ation of post-graduato instruction must be broadened. Now, if this is admitted 
it will bo scon that a college like the Presidency College will not have sufficiently 
important work to do. It need not oxist to impart I. A. and B. A. pass 
teaching. The right thing to do, therefore, would bo to incorporate it in tho Uni 
rersity and to utilise its resources for tbo purpose of strengthening tho Univers- 
ity. As for tho other colleges in Calcutta, tlio creation of a powerful contra]- 
iscd teaching university in this city will inevitably bring them more and moro 
into subordination to it. In fact, thoy must coaro to be independent entitios and 
become integral parts of tho University though, in respect of internal manage- 
ment, particularly in financial matters, thoy ought to havo somo autonomy. 
It is not desirable that all colleges should toach all subjects. Somo should 
specialise in literary subjects, others in science. 


Haldab, XTmes Chandra. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges situated in tho university town should bo interdependent unite 

under tho direct control of tho University, with winch they should form an 
organic whole. 

(6) The colleges situated outside tho university town should bo subject to frequent 
and careful inspection by university inspectors who must bo specialists in 
tho arts and science subjects. Tho University should bo a controlling, and an 
examining, body. . 

(ii) Such institutions should bo inspected at least twice a year. The University in- 

spectors should sco whether they aro adequately equipped. Tho appointment 
of tho staff of theso colleges should rest with tho University. _ _ 

(iii) The University should preseribo tho curriculum and syllabus, but should not insist 

upon the reading of particular hooks in subjects other than literary. The col- 
lege authorities should bo free to select llio books covering tho syllabus, but the- 
examinations should be conducted by the University alone ; otherwise, tlio value 
and importance of tlio degrees and diplomas would be lowered in tho estimation 
of tho pnblio ns tho standard of examination would bo liable to bo different. . 

(iv) I would favour the maintenance oi tlio existing system, with tho modification 

that a representative from each of the colleges not incorporated in the University 
should ho on its hoard of control. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Harley - , A. H. — Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


Harley, A. H. 

(i) (a) The university of any centre, Calcutta inoluded, Bliould have tho highest 
ooursos, M.A. and M.Sc., entirely entrusted to its own professors. The 
Calcutta University might loavo instruction up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
stages to the existing oollogrs. 

(b) In a now mofussil - university tho oollogos should bo the property of the 
University and no one should bo entitled to found a privato college. 
Funds which might as at present be devoted to tho latter purpose should 
he direoted towards tho endowment of chairs, etcr. 

(ii) The University should determine, in consultation with a provincial board of 
cduaation, the proportion of students to staff and the essentials of equipment 
and tho Univorsity would, in conformity therewith, deal with college reports 
regarding numbers and staff. The University should sanction tho nominations 
to the governing body of oaoh collego and should further satisfy itself by 
scouring the appointment to this governing body of two or moro represent* 
atives from outside the college staff. By this meunB Muhammadan students, 
e.g., reading in tho colloge could also bo represented on tho governing body. 
>(iv) _I do not oonsidor that it would bo advisablo to recognise colleges not incorpora- 
ted in the University as it is important in tho interests of education that ovory 
available factor should be united in tho organisation of education in this provinco 
and the establishment o£ standards for tho ontranco and subsequent stages 
whioh will merit tho same ostcem as in other countries and thnt no count- 
enance be given to any institution that tends towards disintegration. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


(i) Tho most radical part of the sohemo of reconstruction I would advocate turns on 
the fact that the I. A. course is not really university work. No nniversity collego 
should in future have anything to do with tho I.A. work- Tho schomo of'educa- 
tion I would advocate would be os follows : — 

First stage . — Primary schools — vernacular. 

Second stage . — Middle schools — beginning English. 

Third stage . — High schools — terminating with a “ preliminary examination, 
roughly corresponding in standard to the present matriculation examin- 
ation. 

At this point bifurcation would commence. The next stage would comprise a 
group of kindred institutions : — 

Fourth stage. — (A) Academics doing work of the present I.A. type, under the 
Education Department, and giving students who intend to proceed 
to the University the necessary preparation of a general literary and 
scientific education. Each academy should also include the third, or 
high school stage, of education. There should be one of tbeso in every 
oivil district. This stage in education would terminate in an examin- 
ation of the standard of the present I.A. and would admit to colleges of 
the University, but might be conducted on the lines of a school-final 
examination. 

(B) Normal schools. 

(C) Commercial, industrial and technical schools (including 

agriculture). 

It is anticipated that there will be a Tepnid increase in the domand for institutions 
of the. (B). and (C) type; but, at present, severs) civil districts might combine 
to maintain, joint' institutions. These institutions would grant a diploma of 
profioieuey in their several branches of education and would he the natural 
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avenue of cntrnnco upon all professions which do not necessarily require a 
university education. 

Fifth stage. — (A) University colleges, comprising two classes of students 

(1) Pass students, who would toko a two years’ courso, leading up to 

n B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours students, who would take a three years’ courso, leading 

up to a M.A. degree. 

(B) Medical, law, engineering, and training colleges, about 
which, ns being ignorant, I say nothing except that it 
should bo made impossible to combine any of theso with 
on arts course, as can at present be done in the case of 
M.A. and law. 


Sixth stage . — Research work, at tho University centre and under Univorsity 
direction, for a limited numbor of carefully selected students who have 
passed the M.A. examination, leading in special cases, to the doctorate. 

Building on this general basis I would proceed to constitute at least tlirco uni- 
versities in Bengal : — a Calcutta University, a Dacca University, a University of 
Bengal. 

Tho Calcutta University would consist of colleges in Calcutta. 

Tho teaching work of tho University would fall into two divisions : — 

(1) Pats t cork, — Pass teaching would bo given in the several collogoB, as at 

present. It would lend to n B.A. degreo. 

(2) Honours work. — This would depend on intcr-collegialo co-operation and would 

bo centralised in tho University, in whose buildings all honours lectures 
would bo given. 

The honours staff of the University would consist of ** Regius " professors, appoint- 
ed and paid by tho University, one in cneli subject, assisted perhaps by one or two 
associates, and of n body of lecturers drawn from tho staffs of the several colleges. Tho 
recognition of collego lecturers ns qualified to tnko part in honours lecturing and 
tuition would lie with tho University. A college would be allowed to receive honours 
students in any subject in which a member of its staff was participating in honours 
work nt the University, and in these subjects only. Colleges would receive a grant 
from tho Univorsity for each member of their staff participating in honours lecturing. 
This would encourage colleges to appoint lecturers qualified to take part in honours 
teaching. Colleges wishing to take part in honours work would, when appointing a 
lecturer, satisfy* themselves by enquiry from tho University that the person they had 
in mind would he acceptable to the University for appointment to honours work. 
These lecturers, in addition to delivering honours lectures nt the University, would 
net ns tutors to tho honours students of their own college, nnd might also take part 
in the pass teaching of tbeir own college. Tho University would, from timo to time, 
fix tho number of hours each honours lecturer might give to teaching in Ins own 
college. Tho grant innde to the college on this account would bo determined by the 
demand made bv tho University on the lecturer’s time. Both in ordor to encourage 
specialisation anil research, nnd to oxtend ns widely ns possible through the colleges 
tho stimulus of participation in the highest work, tho University would mm “t includ- 
ing ns many college teachers ns possible in its scheme of honours teaching. Provided 
flint, in every case, an ndequnte nendcmic standard be ensured tho aims of the University 
would be tho enlistment of ns many of the collcgo teachers ns possible in the highest 
work, rather than tho concentration of honours lenchmg m a few hands. Unless this 
is done colleges with few honours lecturers on their staff will inevitably miss tho 
stimulus necessary to lift their work to a real university level. It will further help to 
spread Iho true academic spirit if the ’* Regius ” professors were distributed nnd 

assigned to the staff of tho different colleges. ....... ..... 

The ” Regius ’’ professors nnd the.honours lecturer on each subject will constitute 
a distinct department. They will exercise complete control, subj'rct ’ll?™™] 

bv tho academic council, of tho courses and examinations and tho ^cognition of 
Anchors in their subject and nl*o of the distribution ofvork between thcenclunp 
staff” Tho academic council and the board of study should consist exclusively of 
those engaged in teaching. 
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No collego would bo permitted to receive more students tiian it con occomir.odit* 
in it# own hostels, together with students v. ho.su homes nra genuinely in Calcutta. 
There should be no licensed lodging!.. 'J‘ho colleges would then bceoino largely res;), 
cntial, with a sprinkling of Calcutta student:), Their sire would be largely reduced, 
and the tutorial system would bo everywhere Introduce!. Kaeli college would ts 
responsible for the entire education of its pn r s (or D.A.) students. It would also U 
responsible for the tuition of nil its honours (or M.A.) students. The tutors void! 
give direction to the private study of their pupils over the entire course, in some put 
of wliich tlioy would probably also i.o lecturing. College# would Lave n smaller Ice 
income from student') owing to the exclusion of I.A. work but, nlu-r the proposed 
changes, they would also need a smaller stall, nml pari of this staff would be subsidised 
by the University. I feel little qualified to offer an opinion on the government t£ 
the University on it# administrative ride except that it Frenis to mo in the hit 
degree unfortunate if the greatest influence in the governing body doc# not reel with 
those who belong to the teaching profusion. The chief administrative authority 
should vest in n body ennobling largely of the ** Il*gius ” prof. svjrs nnd tU priecirjh 
of tho constituent colleges rs offteiti. It la mrst important tlint the University tail! 
bo a corporation of tho college#, nnd net n bedy po*»tr.ing a nuariJ.diftli.ncl. exiftccce. 
Colleges contenting thcniselvcn chiefly with pari work would lose heavily in prestige 
nnd influcnco in the University. They should Le dircoumgid. 

Tho whole system hero sketched could bo worked if the college# retained Uicir 
present lomtion. TJul it would bo an enormous pain to university Vile and tCs- 
cioney if the college# could be induced to sell up their prc-enl property and eoinbise 
to form a university of residential colluv in n < ingle large site, with. St# fesural 
university buildings, wliere all honours hclmes v.,>u!d be livid, and with its own 
playing-field# in the suburb*, 'from facilities ihoulri be provided to place tho Uni- 
versity within tho reach of students whose home# Me situated in Calcutta. 

The present univcmily buildings could become the home of the ntw Uimrrrily cf 
Ilengal. Soma of tlio present college building# might bo utilised as ‘Academics'. 
Some would provide greatly improved nccoinnioMiop for tho more Important high 
school #. Others would fetch a large price In the open market. 

Tho Dacca University oud other limliar imlvorpitiiB will come into being a# educa- 
tion apresds. 

A University of Bengal, Inrgoly on (he old line# of nn cxnmining nnd affiliating 
body, for tho college# situated outside Calculi# or Dacca, with its office in Calcutta. 

If tho chmigca suggested are impossible I would strongly ndvocato tho opening 
ot n new university of tlie typo indicated at Rnrmckpote or rome oilier centre near 
Calcutta. Some ol the Calcnltn colleges might bo induced to sell up nnd migrate 
there. 

I lay the greatest siren on llio necessity that the University shall not bo w superior 
body above tho college#, but n corporation of which tho colleges nro tho constituent 
element#. Tho college# must participate in university work, nnd not bo degraded to 
work ot nn inferior grade. 

(ii) College.# should bo inspected by tho University, which can require necessary changes 
on pain ot disaffiliation. Tho provision that college! must either maintain several 
•£vT7 lecturers of standing enough to sccuro university recognition, or confine theifl- 
L !/ pelves to pass work, and tho consequent 1o#h of prestige, loss of fee*, exclusion from 
_ ~ participation in the academia direction, nnd teaching of the University, and 

. recruitment of nn interior stamp of student, will act ns a most powerful stimulant 
to efficiency. 

(Hi) My proposal# make for tho creation in each subject of n strong group of university 
teachers. (distributed through tho constituent colleges), under tho guidance of 
n “ Regius ” professor. Tho definition of courses nnd conduct of examination? 
should bo left very largely with each group, tho members of which must oonst-antly 
meet and consult wilh.cach other on tho development of tlieir work. Ulasticity 
in examination (ns previously suggested) willho secured by largo choice of questions, 
allowing for considerable liberty for specialisation by staff and students. Tradi- 
tion would gradually fix standards, and teachers and examiners would lie of tho 
samobody, or closely related colleagues. These remarks apply, in tho first 
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instanco to honours courses. But tho method would be extended as far as 
possiblo, to pass courses, though tho prcscnco of inter-eollegiato co-opcralion 
in pass work would tend to mako .tho examination moro' ’ oxtcrnal ’ nnd 
curricula moro rigid. 

(iv) Dealt with under (£»). I do not deal in detail with tho conduot of tho University, 
which would regulate tho scattered mofussil colleges. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise tho variety of beneficial changes mado possiblo by 
the exclusion of intermediate students from our university colleges. School 
methods will bo left behind. Tho colleges will become workablo bodies, compris- 
ing tho present pass; Ii.A. honours, nnd M. A. students. As tho honours nnd 
M.A. courso would bo reduced by ono year— from four to threo years— a higher 
too would bo charged. But it needs to be pointed out with tho greatest clearness 
that tho proposals do not involve any curtailment of the privileges of higher 
education. They only classify and separate tho present heterogeneous mass into 
homogeneous sections. Every kind of student w ill get at least the kind of educa- 
tion at present open to him, but part of it will be given outsido tho University. 
And the oloverer students of Bengal will have open to them that real higher uni- 
versity teaching to w hicli Bengal nl present is a stranger. Able students will 
no longer bo held back by tho prcscnco nt every stage of n largo number of 
students who pull down tho love! of teaching for tho wholo class. 

It mny bo added that tho appointment of their own stall is absolutely vital 
to ono class of colleges, namely, mission colleges; and I fancy few would not think the 
Calcutta University seriously weakened by the disappearance of tho Scottish 
Churches’, St. Xavier’s, St. Paul’s, Serampore, and tho Diocesan Colleges. 


Holme, James W. 

(ii) “ Adequate staffing nnd adequate equipment ” connote”, I take it. n sufficient 
number of " teachers of first-rate ability mid of rocogw-cd standing in their 
ruhjeef”," combined with s. ell appointed hbrarie- nnd laboratories to provide 
pen onnl guidance to every individual ‘tudent who presents himself for university 
training. 1 have shown in mj answer to que-tion II that this ideal is unattainable 
in Hencal so long ns the stall” of univer ity college! arc recruited almo-t entirely 
from Bengal. Then' are three po-Mldo course” open to choice 
{A) The tr.hrgnnenl of the f'M of recruitment.— Tim inu't tie beyond the boundaries 
of India, for if in Bengal, where the proptrtion of the KnglMi literate ela-s 
is great, r than in any other province, it is impo- 1 itde to provide for the large 
numlicr of students who come up, so nbo in the other province” of India the 
like difficulty will have to be met. This points to Great Britain ns a further 
recruiting ground. Hut I think it hardly probable flint even in this cn'c 
could the need” of the province he met, largely on the grounds of finance. A 
highly qualified mnn from England is lmrdly likely to work in Bengal for the 
remuneration which it would be po-'ible to give him. 

(B) The raiding of college feet . — This would work in two ways. It would first reduce 
the number of student” offering themselves. In the present sfnto of nffnirs 
I believe this would do good, rather than harm. A fairly large acquaintance 
with the rort of work produred in the B.A. examination lias convinced me 
that a large proportion of the candidates are completely unfit even to have 
been allowed to proceed to such a etage. Their training has been ro much 
waste of time, labour, nnd money. They have not learned in four years of 
nnivereity life to think clearly or to eapre 1 i their thought with any degree of 
rare or accuracy. Tho body of their knowledge is vague, abno-t chaotic. 
And, further, the di> appointment of their vain 1io|k> has without doubt had 
evil results in the changing i oeial life of Bengal. In the. i ccond place, although 
a fewer number of i tud'-nti would come, tho considerable increase in fees 
contemplated would allow of it better qualified stafi of teachers who might look 
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forw ard to an educational career as a permanent one, u ith reasonable prospects 
of adequate remuneration. 

(0) 2 'he closing of certain colleges . — This would bo nn oxtremoly unpopular measure, 
but m many ways a salutary one. There are colleges in Bengal badly boused, 
equipped and staffed, which show, if only by tlioir examination results, that 
a largo amount of educational effort is being wasted. Tho alternative to 
this course would bo their transformation into institutions still under 
university control, carrying on functions of the English secondary schools. 


Hotter, Mark. 

(i) The aim should be for the University and its affiliated colleges to form one body 

the colleges being subordinate to the University, but adequately (that is, propor- 
tionately to their academic importance) represented in the legislative and execut- 
ive councils of the University. In the case of colleges in the University town 
there con be no practical difficulty about this. In the case of colleges situated 
elsewhere the best that con bo done to associate them in the general life 
and work of the University must be more or less of a makeshift ; but I do not 
think that constitutional changes which aim at differentiation of treatment would 
bo of much help. As things nre, up-country colleges are by no means without 
influence in the University. At tiffics, no doubt, the claims of mofussil cduca- 
cationists to scats in the t enate are overlooked, but this applies, if anything, in 
an enhanced degreo, to educationists resident id Madras. No ono is excluded from 
any university board or committee because he belongs to a mcfussil rather than to. 
a Madras, college and some mofussil educationists have exercised, and still exercise, 
a decisive influence in university affairs. We have recently enlarged the syndic- 
ate so as to allow of the election of two mofussil fellows to that body, and though 
these cannot, of course, take the same share in the executive work of the Univers- 
ity as the Madras fellows, still their voice and vote at meetings distinctly count. 
On the whole, I consider that, until now centralised universities can take shape, 
the wisest policy is just to make the best of things, more or less as they are. 

(ii) In this matter I think the Madras University is doing the best that can be done 

under federal conditions and within the four corners of the Act, of 1904. 
There is a standing committee of tho syndicate which considers and advises 
in all questions relating to affiliated colleges; recommends commissions of 
local enquiry when applications for affiliation come in and advises as to tho action 
which should bo taken on the reports of such commissions ; organiser periodically 
commissions of inspection, and, in practice, direct? (subject, of course, to tho 
syndicate's approval) all correspondence with affiliated colleges on matters 
arising out of the reports of commissions of inspection. When local enquiries 
are made care is token that tho commission include; an expert for every subject 
in which affiliation is sought. Similarly, in the inspection commissions thero is a 
specialist for overy subject to be inspected, and members of the commission are 
also entrusted with distinct functions in regard, to tho inspection of matters 
other than studies, e.y., hostels, sanitary arrangements, playing-fields, registers, 
ate. Colleges ore now inspected in groups, the idea being that each college should 
be inspected at least once in five years. 

There can he no doubt that, in no Bmall measure, as a result of these inspections, col- 
leges, large and small, have very greatly improved in the matter of staff and equip- ■ 
ment. But in requiring colleges to remedy defects pointed out by commissions 
of inspection the syndicate — unless it ho prepared to set in motion the cumbrous 
machinery of disaffiliation— can only use persuasion or reproof. In general, 
these have been sufficient, but there have been cases in dealing with which the 
syndicate would have liked to be able to tlireatcn recalcitrants with some penalty 
short of the capital sentence. In my opinion, tho Act should be amended to 
allow of this ; «. g., the syndicate might be given power to regulate or suspend 
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admission to colleges, and to suspend the right to send up candidates for i nivorsity 
examinations. If safeguards against possible oppression nro required (there is 
no real danger of such a thing) an appeal might lie to tlio senate, or bettor, to tho 
Government. 

(iii) So far ns arts colleges nro concerned I do not think the thing to bo possible at all. 

In tho enso of * professional ’ colleges — law, medicine and engineering — the Uni- 
versity, in the matter of courses and examinations, merely gives oilect to tho 
wishes of the colleges. For a few years wo allowed our arts colleges to 'conduct 
their own matriculation, under safeguards, ms., guiding principles laid down by 
tho syndicate. Tho result was a disaster from which tho University will not 
completely recover for years. 

(iv) I have, I think, expressed my views on this subject in my answers to question 

4 (H), and (ii) above. In tho Madras University I would, for tho present, lot well 
alone. But if a new centralised university should bo created, largely out of 
existing colleges situated in tho university town, and tho mofussil colleges should 
continue to exist under federal conditions, in tho interests of tho contralised 
university (that is, to givo it a fair chance), I would have tho federal university 
entirely separate and independent ; but I do not think the federated colleges 
would like it. 


Huq, The Hon’blo Maulvi A. K. Fozlul. 

(i) It is not possible to go into details in such a matter but I would briefly indicate my 
, views ns follows: — 

(a) In the University town itself tho rolntion between tho colleges and tho Uni- 

vorsity fhouhl bo that between tho component units and tho composite 
whole. My ideal is a slnio of things in which thero is a number of col- 
leges teaching various subjects of study, oil federated together into some- 
thing like a college union, and Boveral collego unions in tho snmo ccntro 
to bo federated to form a centralised institution to bo called tho University. 

(b) In other centres of population (i.c., outsido tho University town itself) this 

idea cannot certainly bo carried out, but it ought not to be.impossiblo to 
liavo several college unions at sovernl suitable centres in tho presidency 
which may bo federated to tho central University. My idea is tuot isolat- 
ed colleges in isolated areas at a distance from tho main ccntro of uni- 
versity life run the risk of falling away from the level of sound university 
teaching and also from that essential quality of general upbringing of 
students which is tho natural result of corporate university life. This 
would bo safeguarded to somo extent by the college unions I hove suggest- 
ed. When several colleges nro grouped together one nets ns n cheek upon 
tho other, and all iho colleges acting nnd reacting upon ono another supply 
• to a great extent tho dangers nnd defects of isolation. As a mntter of 

fnct, my own suggested collcgo union is n small university in itself, lack- 
ing only tho privilege of holding examinations nnd granting diplomas of 
its own. 

(ii) Tin’s is a matter of detail about which I offer no comment because I see no prncll~ 

cal difficulty in it. 

(iii) I would not grant tho suggested privilege to an isolated college in an isolated 

centre ; but I am prepared to grant some sucli privilege, and even to recommend 
it, to Eomcof (lie selected oollcgo unions I have suggested under (i) above. I hero 
onn bo hardly any chanco of abuses when several colleges nro brought under 1 10 
scheme. 

(iv) (a) and (e) I am in favour of cither. 

( 6 ) I am wholly opposed to this. 

VOL. IX 
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Huqoi. 11 Azizvl — Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur— 
' , ’ Hydabi, M. A. N. 


Huque, IT. Azizul. 

(iii) Examination must be under the central control of the University, while the aca- 

demics, as proposed, may bo given sonio freedom in tho design of their courses, 
subject to tho sanction of tho University. 

(iv) (fc) I would retain tho present Bystem, with such modifications ns may bo needed 

from tho point of view of tho proposals laid before. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Minn Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bnhndur. 

(1) (a) In the University town, colleges should go to constitute the University, i.e., 
should bo represented on it, should contribute ton nrds the professorial staff, and 
should bo responsible for its administration ; in short, tho corporate existence of 
tho colleges should bo called a teaching university. _ 

(b) In other towns, colleges remain in the same position which they occupy ot 
prosent. Tho affiliating university of the existing typo is bound to continue 
for n long time to come because of the poverty of the country. 

(ii) Present enactments and regulation* make ample provision for keeping tho 

mofussil colleges up to the mark. 

(iii) I am afraid very little enn be done in tlii* direction. The need in this direction 

is more theoretical nnd imaginary than practical nnd real. Even if latitude were 
given, most of the college* are not in a position to benefit thereby ; while some 
may do more harm than good through it. 

(iv) I should prefer there being two universities — a teaching residential university, and 

n provincial affiliating university like the one in existence. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(i) Tho relation between tho University nnd colleges situated — ’ 

(a) in tho University town should bo the same ns in a unitary university ; 

(l) in other centres of population in the presidency should bo the same ns in ft 
university of tho federal type. 

(ii) I would have a strong standing committee of inspectors who should inspect col- 

leges at regular intervals and report on them. 

(iii) 1 would frame the syllabus for each subject but would allow considerable latiludo 

in the choico of text-bookb j also, as to the subjects themselves, I would nllow 
considerable freedom in their combination or grouping as in the proposed scheme 
of graduation for the Osmnnia University. I would go even further and nllow 
a college to suggest any particular grouping, nnd to follow it unless vetoed by 
tho Univorsity. Obviously, it will depend a great deal upon the chnmeter of tho 
college itself to secure n greator or lc*s freedom iu this respect from tho Uni- 
versity. 

There are some subjects in which it would bo sufficient for tho college to conduct 
its own examinations nnd for theso a certificate of tho college should be suffi- 
cient for tho purposes of tho University examination. 

(iv) With regard to tho colleges not incorporated in tho University I would havo tho 
srnno relation ns exists at presont, subject, of course, to tho right of careful and 
regular inspection by the standing committco of tho University. Also, I would 
allow affiliation of tlicso colleges only up to tbo B. A., ordinary, leaving nil further 
teaching (viz., for tho XL A. or B. A. honours for univorsity teaching) in tho 
Univorsity itself at headquarters. I assume that for the jurisdiction covered 
by tho prosent Calcutta University there will bo immediately at least four more 
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university contros — Patna, Dacca, Rangoon, Nagpur — caoh having for a specified 
aroa a univorsity of tho unitary-federal typo, suggested above, for Caloutta, and 
sanctioned for Patna. Gradually, as university education advances more centres 
would bo dcvolopod into universities of a puroly unitary typo. 


Imam, The Hou’blc Justice Sir Ali. 

The University should maintain in tho University town a college directly under 
its own supervision and managomont to which tho best teachers of every one of the sub- 
jects should be drawn. This slio iltl bo tho University college and tho University should 
make continuous efforts to rniso tho standnrd of teaching in the external colleges to that 
•of tho University college. Tho Caloutta University at present attempts to do this by send- 
ing out inspectors but, as stated in my answer to question 2, this mothod is not sufficient. 
Besides tho inspections tho professors of tho University college should bo made to go round 
and visit tho external colleges and deliver lectures at them in tho more recondite parts of 
tlicir subjects. Professors of external colleges, as well, who are found to possess more 
than tho average standard of qualification should ho brought round to tho Univorsity 
college and sent out to tho other external colleges to lecture upon their various subjeots. 
This constant interchange of professors would serve to raise tho standard of teaching in 
tho external colleges and tho healthful emulation that it would rniso among the professors 
would bo of advnntago to tho whole art of teaching and intensify intero.t in tho subject 
taught both among tho students and tho toaohers. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The relation between tho University and the colleges, wherever situated, should 

bo tho same. Tho affiliated colleges Bhould bo subject to tho general control and 
supervision of tho University. 

(ii) By a regular system of inspection. 

(iii) While considerable freedom in the mothod of teaching is desirable colleges should 

not, under the existing conditions, bo empowered to design their own courses of 
studies or grant degrees. 

(iv) There should be, as already observed, no distinction drawn between colleges in 

and out of Calcutta se far as control by tho University is concerned. 

{«) No. 

(b) tho existing system should bo maintained, subject to this, that a college should 

have a right to undertake post-graduate teaching, although the University 
may arrange for post-graduate lectures. 

(c) No. 


Ismail, Kliun Bnliodur Mohammad. 

(i) (a) Colleges should bo incorporated, with tho University teaching being control- 

led by it. 

[b) The mofussil colleges should be federal institutions controlled by the Uni- 
versity. 

(ii) There should be inspeotors appointed by the University, and annual reports 

should bo called for. .6 

(iii) Tho standard being fixed freedom in the design of courses. should bo allowed. 

(iv) In ease the Calcutta University is converted into a teaching university confined 

to tho metropolis two separate controlling bodies of examining typo should bo 
established for tho control of tho colleges in the western ana eastern distriots. 
I would favour the establishment of a now kind of relationship between the Uni- 
versity and such colleges, which would allow some autonomy to the latter. 

T2 
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Iyer, The lion’ bio Mr. Justico T. V. Seshagiki. 

{i) I am strongly in favour of univarsitics of a unitary type in important presidency 
towns. Wo iinvo had examining and affiliating universities for a long time. 
They liavo not answered the purpoBO well. Moreover, in tlio presidency of 
Madras one university is quite incapahlo of bearing the whole burden of educa- 
tion. Thcro is absolute necessity for more universities. This has been recog- 
nised by Government and by evoryono who can spoalc with authority on the 
subject. Tho question is nhnt should bo tho kind of university which must 
1)0 brought into existence) to copo with growing educational needs. As I 
paid before, in a town like Madras or Calcutta there must bo a unitary 
university solely employed in teaching. Its jurisdiction should bo confined to 
colleges affiliated within the city of Madras or Calcutta. Thcro aro big centres 
liko Tricliinopoly and llnjnhmundry uhcro now universities can bo started, 
l'lioso univorsitics may nfliliato colleges in specified groups of districts. They 
should not bo of the typo of Oxford or Cambridge, but of tho type of Leeds or 
Manchester. 

(ii) The question of adequate staffing and equipment has keen considered to a certain 
extent in my answer to qurstion 1. Of course, it must be n condition 
of affiliation that a thoroughly competent staff nnd well-equipped laboratory 
and library should be maintained. 

fiiil The affiliated colleges of a university should have complcto independence in regard 
to the grnnt of dijilomns. When I wns in tho Presidency College ns a student 
it wns customary for the principal, at the end of tho college course, to grant 
diplomns which showed that tho student had undergone tho full course of 
studies prescribed by tlio college authorities. Of course, tho student wns ol*<> 
prepnred for the common university examination. Tho conferring of degree* 
was left to the University. Similarly, every college should be encouraged to 
grant n diploma or n certificate based on the wholo record of the student's 
work in the collogo. Such a system would allow whether the student bns 
undergone tho necessary training in~tho college nnd how far lie hns profited by 
such training. It would cnablo the college authorities to give all students 
whom they ndmit to collogo classes the courso of training provided by them. 
At the same time, the University to which the vnrious colleges nro affiliated 
should proscribe a common standard of examination for conferring degrees. 
Such a course would have a twofold advantage. It would enable brilliant nnd 
cnpablo students to take the degree. It would onnble every one whom the 
college authorities have admitted to tho college classes to obtain tho benefit of 
the collogo lectures nnd get a certificate from tho college authorities of liia having 
undergono the course of training. Tho present system; under which the solo 
test of merit is success nt nn external examination* conducted by tho university 
authorities, is calculated to deny the ordinary student the benefit of higher 
education. Furthermore, n degree is a test only of knowledge of tho candidate 
nt the time of the examination, but not of his university education, or tho 
quality of his work ns a student nt college. 

(iv) Tiro colleges should not bo too much under tho leading strings of tho University. 
It must bo insisted upon that in every college thcro should bo n college council. 
In places whore thero nro moro than ono college it should be tho •rule that the 
vnrious colleges should establish a central body which would advise tho colleges 
in regard to the courses of study, etc, , 


J alil, Abdul. 

(!) (a) No sharp lino of demarcation need bo drawn between the University and 
the colleges. Tho latter, with thoir hostels, libraries, laboratories, societies, 
nnd playgrounds, should bo tho integral part of tho University. Leaving 
the finance and the management of the affiliated colleges in tlio bands of 
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Government or publio bodies establishing such colleges, the University 
should look into tho toaoliing and training of their students. Each of the 
colleges should have sufficient representation on the controlling body of tho 
University. The ultimate power in nil matters affecting education and 
discipline should lio in tho hands of this body. 

From amongst the moro experienced and ablo members of the collogo staff tho 
University should appoint its professors and, in particular oases, men of great 
learning might bo imported from abroad, who may cither bo permanently at- 
tached to somo particular college, or bo required to lecture in diiforont 
colleges and supervise tho tenohing of their speoial subject. 

(b) The University should have control over their teaching and a hand in their 
equipment. It should guido them in tho design of their courses, tho methods 
of instruction, and sharo with them tho responsibility of examinations, 
tjil) That a eollego is adequately staffed can bo ensured by requiring its authorities 
to send a half-yoarly roport to tho Univorsity about tho nu-nbor of teachers on 
the stnff and the work allotted to them. 

The frequent visits to tho collcgos of tho Univorsity professors in different subjects, 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and looking into the teaching of that subject 
in tho particular eollego, will help tho syndicate of tho University in arriving at 
an idea of the work being dono there. 

(id) Each college, immediately after the ond of tho session, should submit to the 
university boards of studies a' ‘scheme of studies in a particular subject, and 
tho said board then should adviso tho eollego as to how far it can follow the 
scliomo submitted or as modified by that board. The Univorsity professors 
would, of course, look to its satisfactory working. This would allow reason- 
able liberty to tho colleges and, at the same timo, ensuro that no college lowers 
its standard and that tho education in different institutions is as, far as possible; 
harmonious so that in oaso of migration from ono college to another "htudents 
. ' are not put to any extra difficulties. 

Under the guidance of tho University tho colleges should bo givon a greater hand 
in tho conduct of tho degreo examinations. The papers sot should be sent on to 
tho University moderators who, aitcr any necessary modifications, will hand 
them over to the registrar for publication and safe custody. In ovory subject 
half tho setters and examiners should bo outsiders. 

(iv) (c) I would favour. 


Jenkins, Walter A., 

(iii) This is not possiblo under an affiliated system. Where the collcgos are all 
together, and there is collaboration ancl intercourse between the different teachers, 
considerable freedom is possible. In this case, the examiners should be tho 
teachers, plus external examiner?. Tho present system is fatal to freedom of 
teaching. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

<i) The problem in Bengal is, doubtless different from that in Bihar and Orissa, 
with which I am hotter acquainted, but it seems to mo that tho case of Bengal 
may bo in some small measure illustrated by an examination and explanation of 
that of Bihar and Orissa. The Patna University Bill has boon freely abused 
and somewhat misunderstood. Ono of its features is tho placing of somo limit- 
ation on the foundation of aoUegcs tcaohing up to a degree standard. Exoept 
by the permission oi tho Governor-General in Council tbeso can only be founded 
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in Patnn, Cultnok, Bhngalpur, MuznfTarpttr, and Hazaribngh, that is, at the head* 
quarters of four of the divisions of tho province, and at flip only existing 
collegiate centro in Clio t a Nagpur, which i« tho remaining division. The Patna 
University Committee’s Report (IBM) makes it clear that tho object of the 
committee was to create ultimately n cenfrnlNcd or unitary university in 
each of the fivo divisions. To uproot the existing colleges is impossible : tho 
resistance would bo too great. Moreover, n province containing sonic 25 million, 
inhabitants mny be expected to support more than ono university within a 
calculable period of years. Tho outlying colleges, therefore, must be affiliated to 
the Central University nt Patnn, which is intended to be of the residential and 
teaching type, and will Income so as froon ns funds for tho purpo»o nrecct 
free. But each outlying divisional cdncntionnl centre is itself to become, ns soon 
ns mny he, a residential nnd teaching university. Fredi colleges arc fo be 
founded, as occasion arises, nt each of these minor centre®, until nt last these one 
by ono bccotno strong enough to break off nnd commence n separate existence. 
The buccc®s of the scheme will depend on tho capacity of Indian politicians to 
understand it and on the pan cr of the authorities to redst tho present clamour 
for weak colleges widely spread. If, for instnnee, the four colleges which Orissa 
will shortly need arc established separately in the four districts comprised in the 
division, i.r.. nt Puri, Bnlnsore, nnd Smubalpore, ns well ns nt Cuttack, then the 
creation of a i niversity nt Cuttack for thd Orivn people will be indefinitely 
postponed. None of thc ! e four isolated colleges would give nn education which 
could rightly bo dignified by the name of university cducution, and n« the four 
colleges would linve no real connection with each other it would he futile to call 
them a university. If, however, there were ultimately four colleges in Cuttack 
working on nn inter-collegiate system, with 100 or more teacher* and 1,200 to 1,400 
pupils, specialisation — tho essential foundation of teaching of n university type— 
svould be possible and natural, nnd the Oriyn people might look to Cuttack ns nn 
ipiclloetunl centre. Tho same remarks hold good of tho three remaining divisions 
of tho province — Bhagnlpur, Tirhut nnd Chotn Nagpur. Technological colleges 
or institutes should rightly bo allowed to grow up in different localities where 
special facilities were available, such as a School of Mines nt Uhnnbad, nnd a 
Technological Institute nt Sakchi in connection with the Tata Steel and Iron 
Works, or the Agricultural College nt Knbotir in Tirhut ; but. in these cases, prac-. 
tical work is the cs-eMiiU, whiKt in what mny perhaps be called the more 
academic subjects, wlmt is most needed is specialisation, v Inch arises where there 
is a large aggregate of teacher®. And indeed specialisation is equally nccci*oiy In 
the case of technological subject-., hut by the nature of things such specialisation 
in their case is to be found not where scholars congregate, but where works and 
mines, factories, and fields are. Jn tiie isolated arts or science colleges there is 
neither specialisation nor practical experience to bo had and, consequently, no 
education capable of equipping the youth of the country to compete on equal terms 
with the youth of other countries who have the inestimable advantage of learn- 
ing from teachers who know their subjects. Ii India thinks thnt her youth can 
reccivo a valuable education from those who do not know she is mistaken. Tho 
case of colleges teaching up to the ntomiedinte standard is different. Tho 
brighter pupils of these college® are mere boys of sixteen to eighteen years of ago. 
nnd arc plainly schoolboys, for whom school methods of teaching arc 'appropriate. 
If inlorinediatc classes werogcncraIly_nttnehed to tho better schools, and the little 
boys were detached and removed to preparatory schools, tho Bchool education of 
the country and preparation for university studies and life would benefit. 

Bengal, however, unlike Bihar nnd Orissa, lias numerous colleges scattered over each 
division. Tho task of grouping thc«e into genuine universities would bo a 
difficult ono and mny, in somo cases, be impracticable, but it would appear that 
where a group of colleges could bo brought into sufficiently closo relationship and 
such a group was sufficiently strong to furnish a body of teachers large enough 
to specialise effectively, there would be ndvantngo in creating a separate- 
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university. Such a university would be almost necessarily of a manageable 
size. It may be taken that excessive size in a university on the one hand is as great 
a source of weakness as insufficient sizo on the other hand in a college. The one 
cannot teach or train on account of the unmanageable numbers of its pupils and 
the other cannot do so on account of the paucity of its teachers. What applies to 
the several divisions in this regard applies also in some measure to Calcutta, where 
the number of colleges, students, and teachers is largo and the distances are great. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

I am in favour of every large centre of population having a separate university 
of its own on the unitary principle. Colleges at present existing in such centres should 
be amalgamated as regards teaching facilities, the whole of the teaching being put 
under the direct control of tha University. The colleges would thus become each an 
organised group of hostels providing a tutorial system for supplementing the uni- 
versity lectures, and all facilities for religiouB and moral instruction and a union club 
for students. The athletics, and definite courses of physical training, would also be 
organised by the colleges. 

Isolated colleges in the mofussil fall into a different category; and it might He 
necessary to divide them into two classes : — 

(A) Those to ho taken in charge by the University of the nearest large city. 

(B) Those which would of necessity cease to have the status of university colleges, 

and would specialise on giving a thorough education up to the matriculation 
standard (if that bo rnised nearly to the present intermediate standard) or, 
in some cases, up to the intermediate standard. 

The former class would be regarded ns incipient universities and would have 
their own degree examinations, their own boards of studies and of examiners. On 
each board of study there would be a representative of the large or parent University, 
either the University professor in the subject, or bis chief assistant; and in the 3ame 
way tlio board of examiners in each subject would consist of one or two of the 
teachers in the subject in the local university, and of one representative from the 
parent University, and perhaps one other external examiner. The piesent_ examining 
system by which each paper is dealt with solely by a single examiner who is, in practice, 
if not in theory, in most of the Indian universities alone responsible for tho marks 
which may fail candidates should cease. The board of examiners in each subject 
must bo responsible as a body for the setting and marking of every paper. Individual 
examiners should submit their questions and their marks to it, and the board should 
consider cases of doubtful candidates individually before failing them- Every ex- 
aminer taking any paper in a subject ought to bo a member of the examining hoard 
of the subject. The appointments of tho teaching staff of the local University which 
is under tutelage ought to bo made only with tho advice and consent of tho parent 
university. ... ... 

A point of importance arises ns to how many local incipient universities a uni- 
versity professor could take under bis charge. He would need personally to visit each 
local university at least three times in tho session. There would bo no difficulty about 
universities lying within a three hours’ journey by rail; but of those more distant 
not more than two could be properly supervised. Two universities near at hand 
(within a three hours’ journey) and two distant universities would be the maximum 
possible for any man to advise and supervise without seriously detracting from his 
work in his own university. Obviously, the personal equotion of the university pro- 
fessor who has to do the supervision is a largo factor in the matter. In some coses, 
an assistant professor might do the travelling bettor. 

I would like to odd that every teaching university, suoli ns I have indicated, must 
be guided br a well-paid full-time academic executive head, who should havo very 
much the status and duties usually exercised by tho president of an American uni- 
versity. He should be called tho vice-chancellor, or pro-ehnncellor, and would organ- 
ise the University teaching and direct its growth and also be tho medium oi com- 
munication between Government and the senate of the University. 
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Johnston, Rev. A. B. 

(i) (a) Thcro is nt present little unity between the colleges and the University. In Oxford 
nnd Cambridge tho colleges practically nrc the University; nnd tho University 
is tho collogoi. In ninny oilier universities there is no lack of unity bccauFo 
collego nnd university nro nlmost identical. The University is one lnrge college 
gmuting degrees. Calcutta University has many colleges in Calcutta it&clf and 
challenges disastrous comparison with Oxford nnd Cambridge. 

On tho Senate of this University there may not bo more than one hundred fellows. 
In Calcutta there are a dozen first-grade colleges, and several second grade. 
The constitution provides for forty teaching fellow a ns a minimum. That would 
not allow tho senior professors of each college in Calcutta in tho chief arts and 
Science subjects, English, Sanskrit, philosophy, history, inathemnties, Pali, 
Persian, Arabic, physics, and chemistry to be members of the Senate. If teachers 
arc to bo keen on their University they must have n vote in the Senate. 

At present tho solo relation of many professors to the University is that it appoints 
them, nnd pays them, to examine. It does not make them think at all about 
educational methods and ideals. It is lamentable to see professors with merely 
°n narrow collcgo outlook, when they ought to have a university outlook. 

The present situation is unspeakably bad. Most professors are unable, because of tho 
constitution, to sit on the Senate. Even principals of first-grade rolleges may 
not be found on the Senate, t.g., in 10M. the principals of St. Xavier's College, 
St. Paul’s College, C. M. S., Uangabasi College, etc. Thi« is farcical. 

Tho University is too lnrge to lie worked effectively a* one unit. Wo ought to cany 
still further the process of sub-division which is being achieved by the creation of 
universities at Patna and Dacca. Then tho college principals and professors 
can take their proper place in tho organisation nurl life of the University. 
During tho hot weather and rains climatic conditions would make inter- 
collegiate lectures difficult. If nil loctnre periods were reduced to fifty minutes 
sovcrnl colleges could combine, but the bent nnd rain are so trying that smaller 
universities with control groups of lecture rooms arc the ideal to he aimed at. 
Lot residence nnd tuition lie tho tests of membership of a college. 

(iii) I think it would be disastrous to allow individual colleges to arrange their own 

course mid cxntnino their own Rtudents. Our test examinations give us results 
very close to tlioso of the university examinations. But to have the personal 
responsibility of deciding a student’s future career would be an nppalling 
nightmare. There would he the threat of suicide — worse than murder — if you 
did not grant the degree. Xo, let there be an impersonal system, obe our 
gray hairs will be brought down to a premature grave. 

(iv) (c) I should favour tho continuance of one examination for all affiliated colleges, 

but more generalised curricula and n large choice of questions so that lecturers 
and students could better follow their individual bent. But the present 
unwieldy University ought to be sub-divided into four or fivo universities. 


Jokes, C. E. W. 

(i)3(o) Tho answer to this question depends on various considerations. If it were 
determined to remove the University to some place outside the city, I would 
suggest for consideration that the University should be a' unitary university*, 
nnd that all tlie teaching should bo concentrated in, nnd performed by, tho 
University, tlic colleges being rcplnccd by n number of halls of residence. , 
Tlieso halls of residence might eonoeivnbly bs constructed nnd maintained * 
by the communities which now in nintain colleges. 

If, on tho othcrhand.it were decided to leave tho University in tlic cify.it would 
bo difficult to climinato existing institutions, nnd they should tliorcfore bo 
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incorporated in, or affiliated to, the University provided they fulfilled tho 
conditions prescribed by tbo University. Tbo Government colleges might 
be incorporated in tho University, while private colleges might bo affiliated. 
-The functions of the colleges, however, should bo strictly limited to the 
provision of facilities for residence (if they already possess such facilities), 
and teaching for the lower degrees, * t.c., pass degrees. The University 
'should bo given considerable power of control and supervision over the 
colleges. In particular, it should have the power of insisting on a qualified 
staff. All higher teaching, i.e., honours and post-graduato teaching, should 
he concentrated in the University. For the sake of economy, a system of 
inter-collegiate teaching should bo arranged. 

(6) As regards colleges situated outside tho University, I would suggest for consi- 
deration two possible courses 

(A) They should cease to bo nffiliated to tbo University and should bo reduced 
to tho lorol ot what may bo oa lied super-high schools for the preparation of 
candidates for tho University. 

(15) If this is not possible, they should bo allowed to continue as affiliated colleges, 
but their scope and functions should be rigidly limited, and tho degrees 
conferred on their students definitely hall-marked as inferior to the degrees 
conferred on students attending recognised institutions in tho university 
town.. The students of these mofussil colleges should bo known ns external 
students : 

<(ii) Tha University should have the power ot 

(A) Reducing those colleges in tho university town which do not conform to 

university requirements in the roa.ttcr of staff and equipment" to tho level of 
colleges situated outside the university town, and, if the colleges sr> 
reduced fail to satisfy tho conditions prescribed by the University for tho 
latter class of colleges, they 6bouhl be disaffiliated, 

(B) Disaffiliating colleges situated outside tho university town which do not satisfy 

university requirements. 

(Hi) I do mot consider it possible to allow any freedom either in the design of courses' 
or in the conduct ot examinations to tho colleges situated outside the univer- 
sity town for the simple reason that they are unlikely to possess teachers of tho 
necessary standing. As regards colleges situated in tho university town, I have 
suggested that tho teaching for the lower degrees should bo assigned to them, 
tho higher teaching being reserved for the University proper (if such a term 
may be employed). I would suggest that if this division of functions is 
adopted, the University, for tho first few years at any rate, should design the 
courses and conduct the examinations of students reading for the pass degrees. 
My reason for making this suggestion is that the collogo staffs are hardly likely at 
first to possess the requisite experience for drawing up courses of study, etc. 
After a few years, however, it should be possible to allow a certain freedom to 
college teachers fn these matters, though it would probably be advisable to 
appoint a university advisory board to assist and guide tbo teachers. 

Tho courses and examinations for tho lower degrees should bo prescribed by tho Uni- 
vorsity, represented by its various faculties, since the teachers in tho colleges them- 
selves will not bo of sufficient standing to command confidence. As regards 
honours and post-graduato courses and examination, I would allow tho greatest 
possible freedom to the teachers. The degree should be primarily tho teacher’s 
certificate of tho fitness of the student. 

(iv) I have suggested above that, in tho event of it being found impossible to establish 
a unitary university, the University should comprise two sots of colleges : — 

(A) Those in Calcutta which arejound to bo qualified for participation in tho work 
of tho university proper,' their function however being limited to the 
provision of teaching for tho lower degrees. 
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(B) Thoso in Cnloutta which nro not so qualified, and nil mofussil colleges, the 
function of such colleges being the provision of teaching of a definitely lower 
standard than thnt provided by the colleges in Calcutta, 

Theso latter colleges must, I suggest, be placed under the control of the Univer- 
sity for the simple reason that no other adequate controlling body could be 
created. The University will absorb nil the best capacity and experience avail- 
able. Any other control than that of the University would be unthinkable. 

In replying to these questions I assume thnt, unless it is found possible to reduce 
the mofussil colleges and thoso colleges in Calcutta which do not reach a certain 
standard, to the status of high schools the only alternative is to affiliate them to tlio 
University. But it is difficult to see exactly what purposo such colleges will sorve in 
the general scheme of higher education, especially if, as I trust will be the case, tho 
general stamlnrd of high school and university education ia raised mul admission to 
Government service is gained by success in special civil service examinations and not, 
ns hitherto, by university examinations. It would appear to be not improbable that 
they will either gradually disappear or, if they wish to maintain their existence, bo 
corapollcd to dcsccud to the level of schools for the preparation of university 
candidates. In the latter cn^c, they would naturally conic under tho control of tho 
Education Department. 


Jones, T. Cutiibertson. 

!i; (a) Colleges in Calcutta should bo incorporated in and form an integral part 
of tho Univorsity. They should be responsible for tho proper niointcnanee 
and supervision of hostels, for the tutorial guidance of cnoh student and for 
college lectures in n few specially selected subjects, each college confininc 
itself to those subjects only for which it has » really good teaching stall and 
thoroughly satisfactory equipment. The differ jnt’collegcs should charge a 
uniform rate of fees in tho rrts and science sections respectively, and 
the University should see thnt they all reach approximately tho snmo high 
standard of teaching nnd equipment, although the subjects which they teach 
ill in many cases be different. In tins way it should be posfiblo for a 
student in ono college to attend another college for lectures in any subject 
not. taught in his oun college, without extra fees, personnl inconvenience 
or wearisome formalities. In other words tho present division of the Uni- 
versity into watertight compartments styled “ colleges " should cease. 

Univorsity lectures should go on jnri /wss« with collcgo lectures and there should 
bo nothing to prevent college principals, professors, tutors and lecturers 
possessing the necessary qualifications from being appointed to university 
professorships or lectureships in addition to their other duties. 

There would thus bo : — 

(A) Univorsity professors giving lectures to their students to which on occasions the 

public might be admitted. 

(B) Lectures by collcgo lecturers— practically open to all students, 

(C) Lectures confined in general students of ono collcgo though admitting students 

of other colleges when noc cssary by special arrangement. 

A college making no lecturing contribution in any subject would be required to pay 
a fee in respect of each student sent to another college to study that subject. 

There would be no fonnnlity nt all ns far ns tbo student was concerned. His name; 
would bo sent to tlio lecturer nt tho other college by liis own college tutor. 

(6) Colleges iu othor centres of population in the Presidency not included in the- 
university jurisdiction of tho Dacca or Patna universities, or in tho proposed 
univorsity towns of Berliampur, Comilla and Bajsbahi, might bo reduced to- 
tho status of colleges teaching up to tho intermediate standard only, and 
inspected as now by inspectors appointed by tho University. 
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(ii) It should bo the duty of the University to set the necessary standard of teaching 

and equipment, and to provide the funds when neoessary to maintain coUeges- 
at that standard. To ensure the adequate performance of these duties no- 
appointment on the staff of n university college should be made without the 
sanotion or approval of the university faculty concerned. 

(iii) I would encourage freedom in the choice of subjects and of courses of study by 

increasing the number of optional subjects in the various university exam ina- 
ctions, more especially on the science side ; but I do not consider that at present, 
it would be safe to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses, or in the conduct of their examinations. 

(iv) As explained above I should favour the maintenance of the existing system with. 

reference to the few colleges affiliated up to the intermediate only whioh would 
remain outside the establishment of the reformed Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and. 
other provincial universities. 


Kab, Sites Chandra. 

All colleges in the university town should be incorporated in the University andi 
colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency should be under the control of 
the University. A new controlling body to regulate the studies and examination of all 
such colleges should be created on the lines of the existing councils of post-graduate- 
studies. 


Khan, Mohoaied Habibur Rahman. 

(i) (fl) The colleges in the university town should form part of the University. 

(5) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 

of the examining type whioh should be run on sounder lines as regards 
supervision and co-ordination of work, etc. 

(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the case 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
defined, but the selection of test-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to («) rbove. 

(6) I would like to make the change with the least amount ol dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to (6) above. 


Kundu, Pubnachandra. 

(i) In view of my reply to question 4, the relation between the University and colleges- 

situated in the University town (excepting the University College doing post- 
graduate work) or in other centres, need not be different. 

All colleges under the University, excepting the Universtiy College, should be 
- perfectly autonomous in matters such as teaching, emoluments of teachers, 
finance, etc., but they must satisfy the University in the matters of compe- 
tency and adequacy of staff, number of students to be admitted, so as to 
ensure better supervision of the work of the students, library and laboratory 
equipment and accommodation. 

( ii ) To ensure adequacy of staff and equipment in colleges the existing system of 

inspection should work well provided the inspections are more frequent and the- 
University is more strict. 
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(iii) Tlio answer to this part of the question 1ms been given in my reply to questions 9 

and 10. 

(iv) If it is considered practicable and dcsirablo to create a centralised teaching uni- 

versity in Calcutta, I would favour the creation of a new university elsewhere 
on the lines of the present Calcutta University, leaving post-graduate work only 
in a university college and regulating the studies and examinations of colleges 
affiliated under it which shall teach up to the graduation standard only, (Vide 
iny reply to question 4.) 


Lahihi, GorAi, Chandra. 

As the University proscribes courses of studies, holds examinations in them, 
and grants degrees and diplomas, it should also undertake tho teaching of the courses 
by its own professors, as it has rccontly done in respect of the law and ALA. degreo 
courses. Tho same should bo- done in respect of the intermediate and B.A. 
courses. But as all university students cannot bo got together at tho same centre 
of training, tho University should have a numbor of best qualified professors of its 
own, who should bo deputed to' visit all the colleges of Bengal, dclivor a certain 
percentage of looturcs, each in his subject, and lay down to tho resident professors 
■tho liues on which tho study of tho courses should be conducted. 

The University should also be entrusted with the work of inspection, ns they will 
be the best judges of tho wants nrnl requirements of the colleges. 

The university professors should bo given a great deni of freedom in the design of 
the courses. They should nlso be entrusted with the conduct of the cxnminntions, on 
the merits of which tho University should grnnt diplomns and dcgreoB. 

Colleges, as they arc, cannot ba given any freedom of design of courses and power 
•to conduct examinations. 


Laiiihy, Banojit Ciiandra. 

(i) and (ii) Colleges situated in the university town which I take to mean Calcutta 
should have teaching assistance from the University. Thcso colleges may bo 
so federated together that tho same distinguished professors of tho University 
may teach in all colleges. Tho Btnfi and other equipment of tho colleges outsido 
the i niversity town should be under tho supervision of university inspectors 
who should keep tho University well informed about them by periodical reports, 
(iii) Freedom iu the design of tho courses and in conduct of tho examination Bhould 
very sparingly bo given to the colleges ns they now are- So long as nn adequato 
number of pure educationists cannot be obtained such freedom in the majority 
of cases will not have tho desired effect. As to the design of tho courses of study, 
freedom may ho given to select from various alternative courses. 

*(iv) I would suggest that a teaching university by erecting suitable buildings for 
colleges and residence for teachers and students in nn easily accessible site 
in tho suburbs of Calcutta, bo created. This Would help the growth of corporate 
university life. 

With regard to the colleges not incorporated in that University tho relation bet- 
ween them and the University should bo such ns would gradually, according to 
' tho fitness allow some autonomy to these colleges. 


, Langley, G. H. 

'ti) (a) Presidency College, tho Scottish Churolics College and a now college created 
from tho university teachers and housed in tho university buildings might 
unite to form the Calcutta University. If any other college wore considered 
strong enough, or could he sufficiently improved, it might also he inoluded. 
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(6) Colleges situated in other centres of popfllation and the less efficient of the 
Caloutta colleges should, for reasons given in reply to question 4, be dis- 
. affiliated from Calcutta and also from Dacca. They might be placed 

under the control of a university board which should bo given the power 
of inspecting such colleges, determining courses of study and the standard 
-of examinations. 

(iii) It is essential to grant such freedom to universities, and the only effective safe- 

guard is the appointment of a vice-chancellor and professors of the right type. 
In the caso of examinations there should always be an external examiner in- 
addition to the professor. 

(iv) { a ) I strongly favour this. 


Lvtif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


arrange, 
may be 

A separate controlling body, quite distinct from the present Calcutta University 
or the would-be Dacca University, should be formed for colleges situated in other 
centres of population in the Presidency. This controlling body will be moTe or less- 
on examining board, which will Resign the courses of studies, conduct examinations 
and confer degrees. All mofussil second-grade, colleges (teaching up to the inter, 
mediate standard), existing apart from, and independent of, high schools, will be 
under the control of this board. In fact, this board will be more or less like the 
present Calcutta University except that representation on the Senate and Syndicate 
will be on quite a different basis. Under the existing state of things the Senate and 
the Syndicate consist of members who arc all residents of Calcutta, with very little 
personal touch with the mofussil. They cannot adequately represent the educational 
needs and grievances of the mofussil institutions. The proposed board should con- 
sist of representatives from every district. 


The colleges existing in the university town should be merged in the Un 
The authorities of the existing colleges may bo in charge of all residential 
meats, each having a distinguishing feature of its own. The professorial staff 
taken over by the University. 


Law, The Hon. Rajah Reshee Case. 

(i) The principle of local autonomy combined with general university supervision 

should govern the relation between the University and its constituent colleges. 
Independence of colleges as regards their interna! management should be main- 
tained, for that alone will attract the local support necessary for the spread of 
higher education and slacken demands on the public purse. 

(ii) The college committee should be trusted in this regard, subject to renew by the 

Syndicate. 

(iii) Undesirable. Theconstitutionof the University should duly represent the teaching 

element for designing courses and conducting examinations. 

(iv) The Museum, the Asiatic Society, the Imperial Library, etc., should be brought 

into connection with the University for utilisation by all colleges in Calcutta and 
tbe mofussil. 

(6) I favour it. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) (a) The University should conduct tho honours schools and post-gradunto work 
itself. The brightest students from tho local colleges could bo admitted to tho 
honours schools.” Otherwise tho only rolntion of tho University to the 
colleges should bo to inspect them thoroughly, and recommend them, if 
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satisfactory, for continued' affiliation. Any affiliated college should have tho 
power to recommend students to the University for tho ordinary pass degrees, 
in ordinary cases tho University would act on such a recommendation without 
further inquiry. But tho University should have power at any time to 
scrutinise those recommended from any college and subject any of them 
to a special test, should it Beem best to do so. 

. <i) (b) Colleges in small contres ordinarily should bo affiliated only up to the inter- 
mediate examinations, beyond that teaching should be centred in univer- 
sity towns. 

:(ii) Ensure it in the following ways : — 

(A) Competition and rivalry between colleges. 

(B) Certain requirements for members of the staff, t.e., an M. A. or honours 

B. A. for all teachers above tho Intermediate, etc. 

(C) Restrictions on size of olasses and number of periods required from each 

lecturer. 

(D) Rigid inspection of colleges annually. 

,(iii) I think this is the crux of the whole matter and until a fairly radical departure 
can bo made hero, tho defects of tho present system are irremediable. With 
the safeguards, above mentioned, I sec no insurmountable obstacle. If less 
importance were attached to examination results, students would soon attach 
more importance to actual masteiy of the subjeot taught. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

<i) The plan recommended by the London Commission in 2912, seems on the whole 
generally suited to our present requirements. 

(a) In the university town, a centralised teaching body constituted of incorpora - - 

fed colleges should be formed. The control of academic policy in teaching 
and examination would lie with the faculties constituted alone the lines 
suggested by the London Commission. [Sec. 384, oto., page 173 ff.. Final 
Report.] 

The University rausrt necessarily have complete financial control over the incor- 
porated colleges. 

(b) Round this nucleus a system of affiliated colleges (corresponding to the ‘‘Schools " 

of London University) with its Boards of Studies, etc., would he formed. 

In Bengal at present there are three or strictly speaking jour distinct groups of teach- 
ing institutions : — 

(1) The university professoriate, over which the University has got completo control. 

But the work of this professoriate is confined wholly to M. A. and M. So. 
teaching, so that this body is not sufficient for all the work of the University. 
Tho idea of a super-university must he rejected. 

(2) The Government colleges and tho private colleges. — This is under the direct control 

of the Education Department or of private bodies. The University has an 
indirect control over tho staff through the rights of “ affiliation, ” but without 
any control over finance. 

(3) The Vniiersity Law College and the University College of Science. — The control 

is not quite direct but on the whole these are in the portion of “ incorpo- 
rated ” colleges. 

(4) The newly created post-graduate professoriate consisting of (1), the staff of (3) and 

“ recognised ” and “ appointed ” teachers from (2). 

It will thus be seen that the existing system of university connections is not at all 
satisfactory. All the evils of indirect control exist as much in Bengal as in London - if 
not more so, and a general simplification on London lines seems highly desirable. • ’ 
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Tor the present it should ho possible to arrange that in Calcutta, tho direct university 
professoriato, tho University Lav College, tho University College of Scionco and the 
•Government colleges, i.c., tho Presidency College, tho Sanskrit College, tho Botliuno 
College, tho Medical College and tho Sibpur Civil Engineering Collcgo will be incorporated 
ns tho central teaching body of the University. It is a bit unfortunate that the Scienco 
•Collcgo is situated rather far from tho central university quarter. In tho case of tho 
•Civil Engineering College probably tho present sito would not matter so very much. One 
possiblo solution would bo to remove somo of tho university offices and tiro University 
Press to tho present buildings of tho Scionco College wliilo tho latter would occupy tho room 
thus vacated with the erection of certain additional buildings. The Hardingo liostol 
may also bo removed thus providing somo further additional room for tho Science College. 
'With suitable co-operation with Presidency College, it should not be very difficult to pro- 
vide a more central situation for tho Science Collcgo somewhero in the vicinity of Collcgo 
'Square. 

In order to dovolopc a strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta, it is absolutely 
•essential that tho Government Collcgo should bo incorporated. So far as tho Presidency, 
tlio Sanskrit, tho Bothuno and tho Civil Engineering colleges aro concerned, this should 
not bo difficult. Of course a strong delegacy should bo formed for encli of theso colleges — 
the Education Department retaining somo direct control through these dclccacios. Such 
incorporation would mean a further extension of the already established practico of placing 
■Government officers at tho disposal of tho University, “ on deputation.” The question 
•of “ transfers ” would bo more difficult, bub it should bo possiblo to niako somo fcasiblo 
working arrangements. 

In any ense n dual arrangement falling Bhort of close incorporation would bo wholly 
unsatisfactory. The present rather anomnlous arrangement in the post-graduate councils 
■of teaching is had from every point of view. I speak from pcreonnl experience ns a 
member of tho scienco council and tho board of higher studies in physics, and I have 
no doubt that instead of removing institutional jealousies, tho present arrangement has 
fostered it very acutely in many cases. Tiio present arrangement from tho student’s point 
•of view, too, is far from satisfactory. 

Tho cchtrnl idea underlying the post-graduate scheme is fundamentally sound. It is 
necessary to liavo centralised co-operation in university teaching. But tho present 
arrangement, 1 believe, defeats this very end. I do not think it would servo any useful 
purposo to enter into other dotnils about tho present unsatisfactory stato of affairs in 
post-gradunto teaching, but I liavo no hesitation in stating that without somo more inti- 
mate incorporation an adequate solution of this problem seems to bo impossible. 

I do not soo why the Government colleges should not be niado over to tho University. 
It is quite sufficient work for the Education Department to look after its already heavy 
■tasks in the secondary and primary stages. The only other consistent solution would bo 
to have a separate Government university in addition to tho Calcutta University. But 
this alternative though consistent would be in every way injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. Tho third alternative of transforming tho Calcutta University into a 
land of “ super-university ” is neither consistent nor desirable. 

But even if Government colleges are incorporated considerable difficulties would nriso 
in tho ease of the Medical College. Somo special plan will liavo to bo adopted in this 
ease. A special typo of semi-independent incorporation as recommended for tho ImperinI 
and Royal Colleges of London may bo adopted with advantage. 

In Calcutta, some of tho private colleges such as tho Vidysngar, the City and others 
would probably bo persuaded to como under university incorporation, witli full parti- 
cipation in tho faculties and other activities of tho University in cxchango for financial 
control by tho University. 

Even then thcro is no doubt tbnt some colleges would probnbly prefer to romain out- 
sido university incorporation. Tho missionary colleges like tho Scottish Churches, 
the St.- Xavier's and others might not find it possiblo for them to transfer financial control 
to tho University. For theso a system of “ affiliation ” must bo provided. A suitable 
adaptation of tho existing arrangements modified to some extent by the general working 
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principles laid down by tlio London Commission for tho “ Schools of tho London Univer- 
sity ” would no doubt bo quite satisfnotorj\ 

(ii) In constituent incorporated collogos, tho supervision would bo dono directly by the 

Faculties. 

For tho “ affiliated " colleges a joint commiltco of representatives of tho facul- 
ties, tho bonrds of studies [both of thoso in tho London sonso] and tho- 
Syndieftto (in tho oxisting sonso, i.e., tho ndministrativo oxccutivo body) would 
form n statutory body for inspection and supervision of theso college. Tliis body 
« ill havotlio power to appoint paid inspectors and tho necessary clerical staff 
w ith tho sanction of tho Syndicate. 

(iii) Tlio faculties will havo comploto control^ over neadomio regulations relating to 

coursos of studies, examinations, etc., in constituent colleges subject always of 
courso to tho final decision of tho Senate. An academic council should be 
formed along tho lines of tho present councils of post-graduato teaching. It 
would bo desirable to includo all higher grado teachers of tho incorporated 
colleges in these councils. It should not bo restricted to tho independent full 
professors forming tho faculties. In enso such an academic council 1 b formed, 
it would take tho placo of tho existing faculties. 

Tho Boards of Studies with tho addition of somo co-optod members from tho faculties 
will rcgulato acadomio policy in. tho caso of affiliatod colleges. 

In addition to tho abovo arrangements for Calcutta, tho niofussil colleges must be 
considered, but before doing so a certain sebemo of decentralisation in teaching may well 
bo discussed. 

Intermediate teaching should bo amalgamated with tho higher secondary system. But 
in view of tho prcjudico against calling such teaching sohool-work. tho namo collceo may 
bo rotainod. But it must be distinctly understood that tho real university work begins 
nt tho present third-year stage. This would give nn intermediate placo to tho college, 

, botwcon tlio soliool on tlio ono hand and tho University on tlio other and would offer 
certain strong analogies to the Amorican educational organisation. 

Suoli docent rnlisation is necessary first of nil in tho interests of university education, 
itself. Without this it would not bo possiblo to attain academic freedom in teaching. 

Then such decentralisation has bccomo urgently necessary in order to meet the rapidly 
growing demand for collcgo education. Without building up an increasing number of 
local colleges this is altogether impossible. 

Tho building up of a local college and “ tho influonco of such a local ccntro of educa- 
tion not only in training tho pupils themselves, bat in breaking down tlio intellectual 
isolation of a region— -is of far moro value than the training of a few students in a distant 
centre.” [H. Pritchett, Carnegio Foundation, 1911, pago 72.] 

Then again tho oxisting secondary education in Bengal is relatively more deficient tlmn. 
both tho primary and tho university stages. ‘ , 

I append a table which would mako this obvious at a glance. I have compared the 
statistics for Bengal, including tho Intermediate ns part of the university stago and 
also incorporating tho Intermediate with tho secondary system, with tlio statistics, 
for Scotland. 

t havo worked on tho following data : — 

Bengal : — 

Population • • • » 45,483,077 Bengal proper not including 

„ Burma and Assam. 

Scholars in tlio primary stago . 1 ,224,242 Do. 

Soholars in tho secondary stago 382,933 Do. 

Tho abovo figures are taken from the Report of the Director of Publio Instruction.. 
Bengal, 1914-10. * 
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Mahaeanobis, Phasaxta Chandra — contd. 


Students in the university stage for tho whole area under tho Calcutta University, t’.e., 
including Burma and Assam : — * , 

(i) In die Intermediate stago 

(ii) All others 

• • • 

• • • 

15,000 

15,000 

Scotland : — 

Total 

30,000 

Tho figures arc taken from a Board of Education publication of 1910 [No. Cd. 
8421 (?).] 

Comparative Tables. 



(A) Per 1,000 of population : — 

Bengal. 

Scotland. 

Scholars in the primary stago . 

Scholars in the secondary stago . 

Scholars in tile university stago . 

. 2G-9 

84 

. 0-7 

173-1 

150-6 

1-8 


(This will show the need for expansion of primary and secondary and university educa- 
tion in Bengal.) 

Bengal. Scotland. 

(B) Per 1,000 scholars in the primary stage 

Scholar^ in tlio secondary stago . . . 314-0 870-0 

Scholars in the university stago . . . 24-0 10-0 


(1) If the Intermediate is included in the secondary stago the figures would bo 320-3 

nnd 12-3 in Bengal. Tims a better and more stable proportionality uith regard to 
primary education will he attained. 

(2) This tablo shows the great need of growth in secondary education as compared with 

existing primnry instruction. 

(C) Per 1,000 scholars in the secondary stage : — Scholars in the university stagc=78-l 
(Bengal) nnd 10-G (Scotland). This will show the need of assimilating tho 
intermediate with tho existing secondary system. 


(D) For each university student : — 


Scholars in the secondary stago 
Scholars in tho primnry slngo . 
Scholars not under instruction , 


. Bengal. 


13 

40 

1,500 


Scotland. 


82 

91 

511 


Bengal if in- 
termediate is 
considered ns 
secondary. 

27 

80 

3,000 


I shall now discuss the question of mofus=iI colleges. 

Tho incorporated institutions situated tn Calcutta together with tlio affiliated colleges 
situated, in Calcutta nnd a certain small number of affiliated colleges situated in tho 
vicinity of Calcutta, will together form the “ Calcutta Centre .” 

In addition a certain number of “ Associated Centres ” will bo created at Dacca, Raj- 
shalii, Chittagong, Berharopur, Rangoon nnd other places when necessary. 

Each “ Associated Centre, ” c.g., tho “ Dacca Centro,” will Imvo a constitution some- 
what similar to tho Calcutta Centre. That is, each will lmvc incorporated constituent 
colleges situated in the town together with colleges ‘‘affiliated” to tho centres. 
Faculties and boards will bo constituted on similar lines with such local modifications ns 
may bo necessary. Theso will bo known as Local Faculty of Arts, etc. 

Each centre u ill havo a defined area of jurisdiction within which it will hovo tho power 
of extending “ affiliation ” privileges. 

Local Acadomio Councils ” will also be set up with analogous powers. 
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QUESTION 5. 


MAHAI/ANOHIS, Phasanta Chasdiva — con rtf. 


“ Associated Faculties ” in nris, science, mcclicino, lair, etc., will bo constituted con- 
sisting of mombers of tho respeotivo Calcutta faculties, the Calcutta boards of studies 
and the local faculties and boards of studies. 

Each of these " Associated Faculties ” wliioh may for tho present be called faculties 
of the Calcutta University will lay down general academic policy affecting its own 
subjects of studies and which will hold goad for all tho centres, and in nddition it will 
also delegate its powers to local centres in nil such matters ns it may deom necessary. 

Thus tho general regulations about studies, courses, subjects, examinations, etc., will 
bo formulated by tho university faculties, for their respective subjects, whilo local control 
will lio w ith the locnl faculties. 

Finally an associated academic council or for the present the Calcutta University 
Academic Council will bo constituted with suitable representation from the different local 
councils. Tins council will formulate general conditions of admission to degrees, etc. 
In all neademio matters (including local mattors) tho decision of this Supremo Council 
will bo final. 

Tho Calcutta Centro will in addition retain tho power of “ affiliating ” any college 
situated within tho jurisdiction of the whole of tho Calcutta University, This will for tho 
present bo necessary In order to safeguard tho interest of particular institutions which may 
not like on quite reasonable grounds to affiliato themselves to “ local coatees.” 

Thus on tho neademio side tho Caloutta University will consist of tho Calcutta Centre 
which in its “ affiliation ” aspect will not be strictly local and the other local centres. 

There will bo an academic council, several faculties nnd several boards of studies 
for the wliolo University in nddition to tho locnl councils, faculties nnd Boards. 

Such an organisation would provide 

(1) A strong centralised teaching university in Calcutta. 

J2) Local teaching centres in different towns. 

(3) A system of “ affiliated ” institutions for cnch town. 

The different local centres will gradually get more nnd moro local nutonomy in 
internal affairs proportionate to their growth in strength until finally each may be estab- 
lished ns a full university. There will be no need for mechanical uniformity in such 
decentralisation and tho associated council, the., the university academic council, will 
regulate this. Tho whole process will bo grndnnt nnd statutory provisions will be neces- 
sary only at tho last moment, t'.c. , Only w hen a separate university is actually bang estab- 
lished at a local centre. The Calcutta University Academic Council will then bccomo a 
fodoral associated council of the several universities. 

Tho great advantage of this plan is the gradual chnractor of the decentralisation. lio 
sudden changes in the educational policy of tho whole of Bengal ns such will ensue. All 
largo initial capital expenditure will lie avoided. All tho evils of too early decentralisa- 
tion will also bo avoided ; while tho stronger ccntres’will be freo to become universities 
ns soon as they are ready. 

Any decentralisation must bo gradual in Order to safeguard against the very wide- 
spread suspicions in tho public mind that decentralisation in education is solely aimed 
at increasing tho “ official ” control of the educational institutions. And it must bo ad- 
mitted that without tho growth of an independent non-official opinioiT there is always 
some risk of this officialisation. 

Such a gradual decentralisation on federal lines will also lead to greater spcciolisation 
at the different centres and to increased co-operation. Tho university faculties for the 
present and the associated or federal faculties, later on, will guarantee oquitablc mutual 
'recognition o! degrees, courses, lectures, etc., nnd will thus indirectly encourage migration 
on tho part of the student from one ccntro to another. 

In Bengal such migration will necessarily lead to an increased sonso of national unity 
and will counteract many evils inherent in our casto-riddcn social organisation. In fact 
at present a more uniform distribution of intellectual culture throughout tho whole country 
has become urgently necessary and local decentralisation with increased complex uni- 
fication is the only means available for the attainment of this. 
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Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai— Mahtab, Tho Hon’blo Sir Bijay Chan d. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai. 

(i) Every institution affiliated to the University should be subjected to periodical 

inspection by on inspection board under the dual control of the University as 
veil as that of the Governmenti the Director of Public Instruction being one of 
its prominent members. Professors of recognised merit and standing may also 
claim to be admitted as members of the board; and have their claimB recognised. 
The constitution of the board may vary when mofuBsil colleges are to bo 
inspected. 

(ii) There should at least be two joint inspectors in all cases, one o£ arts and the other 

of science. Both of them should invariably possess experience of the inner 
workings of at least one of the English universities besides that of Calcutta, 
{iii) In the present state of things, in the interests of education in Bengal, it is not 
desirable at all to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses and in the conduct of the examinations of their students for University 
degrees. That state has not yet been reached, and it is at present hazardous 
to prophesy whether that state will ever be reached in near future. 

<iv) In case the existing Calcutta University (to tho good fortune of the people of 
Bengal) is turned into a centralised teaching University, it may continue to 
exercise its control as an examining body over the mofussil colleges in West 
Bengal only, East Bengal having a teaching and an examining university of its 
own. * 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) The relation between tho University and colleges in general should be as the 
relation between the brain and the other mombers of organism. They should'' 
bo so connected with one another as to constitute one complete organism, the 
university supplying tho colleges with broad and general ideas of cduoation and 
the colleges working them out, each in its individual way, with some degree of 
independence in tho actual working out of the ideas. The University will prescribe 
the subjeots that are to ho taught in tho colleges, but each college will choose for 
itself the books that tho students have to study on each of these subjects. It 
should also be the function of tho University to fix the standards of different 
degrees and to supplement the teaohing of tho colleges by a permanent 
tutorial staff of its own which shall consist of first-rato professors employed 
in educational in'titutbns, and of other first-rate educationists, whether 
European or Indian, not belonging to any school or ^college, but specially 
employed by the University for this purpose. This tutorial staff should be of 
considerable numerical strength, so that it may be always possible for some 
of its constituent members to go round all centres outside the University town 
at fixed intervals to seo to the teaching of tho colleges there, to give necessary 
advice to the teachers and to deliver general lectures on all subjeots by turn, 
for tho benefit of tho students. In the university town there may be a permanent 
Hall for this purpose whero tho tutorial staff will doliver its lectures regularly 
for tho benefit of tho studonts of all colleges alike, without any additional feo. 
Tho University should maintain this body at its owii cost, and in oaso it is unable 
to meet the whole expense, the Government and tho colleges may bo asked to 
contribute to a reasonable extent. Besides this tutorial duty tho members of 
this body shall carry on their individual researches and the University should 
help them as far as possible in this direction. Besides this way of supplementing 
the teaching of the colleges there Bhould bo no university oollcgo as 'it 
exists at tho present day. Boyond tho difference in tho method of lending tho 
help of the tutorial staff as stated above, I do not think Ihcro should bo any 
difference in tho general relation of the University with the colleges of cither 
description. Thc^o is another side of the rolalim between the University and 
tho colleges to he considered — it is in tho matter of examinations, but I shall 
come to it later on. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Maw ta-b, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand— ionfd. — M aitra, Akshay Kumar, 


(ii) The inspectors of schools should do their -work more seriously than now. They 

should devote more time in the inspection of the institutions and see how the. 
teachers impart education to the students and judge for themselves whether 
they are competent. They should inspect the libraries and laboratories thoroughly 
and submit a detailed report of their inspection to the University which should N 
be considered at the time of affiliation of institutions. No institution which 
cannot thus satisfy the requirements of the University in respeot of its staff or 
equipment should be affiliated to the University. 

(iii) I have already said that the University would enumerate the different subject 

of study and mark out the different standards for each degree. The selection 
of books may entirely be left to the charge of the oolleges. There should at least 
be two college examinations in a year, but the final examination must be conducted 
by the University in the ease of every degree. In conferring degree the results 
of the college examinations will have to be taken into consideration as much as 
the result of the university examination, provided that whatever be the number 
of college examinations, the sum total of marks in each subject shall be the same 
as is allotted to that subject in the university examination, e.g., if there are four 
college examinations and if 100 marks are allotted to history in the university 
examination, 'then 25 marks only will be allotted to history in each of these college 
examinations so that their total would come up to 100 exactly. This would 
ensure equal importance of the university and-tho college examinations. 

(iv) I have already stated in my answer to (i) how the University may maintain per- 

manent teaching staff (with a properly equipped library and laboratory if possible) 1 
and supplement the teaching of colleges. I think it is practicable so to organise 
the intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

As for dealing with oolleges not incorporated in the University, I do not con- 
sider any great departure from the existing system to be necessary. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumak. 

(i) The relation between the University and the oolleges in the university town should’ 

be such as to develope a corporate life under the guidance and control of the 
University ; and that between the University and the colleges situated outside 
the university town should be one of affiliation and adequate representation, 
without any sort of subordination to the Department of Pnblio Instruction which 
should devote its undivided attention to the development of primary nnd 
secondary education, 

(ii) The adequaoy of equipment of every college under the University may be easily 

ensured if the University is given a free scope in the matter. _ 

(iii) All colleges may be safely granted some degree of freedom in the design of their 

courses not inconsistent with the genoral design adopted by the University. 
Every college, so regulated by the University, may be allowed to work as a centre 
of examination with necessary safeguards in that direction. 

-(iv) Even if it should be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of 
Calcutta as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, (he 
existing relationship between the University and the colleges in the province should 
not be disturbed. There should bo one ideal and one university for all. Some 
of the colleges outside the city may at once be induced to make an earnest effort 
to become residential colleges with a full measure of university requirements in 
selected subjects consistent with looal resources, while all will gradually try to 
follow the idoul. The province with its existing resources cannot afford to 
have more than one university. 
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Maitra, Gofal Chandra — Maitra, Herambaohandba. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The relations between the University and the colleges both in the university 
town and elsewhere in the Presidency should be muoh the same as exists at pro- ' 
sent. Provision should be made that each college is represented in the Senate by at 
least one member of its teaching staff. 

<ii) To achieve these objects the University should see to the follow ng points - 

(1) I?o institution should bo of an entirely proprietary nature, and when it work 

at a profit its surplus income should belong to it and be utilised for its improve- 
ment. 

(2) The /University should lay down the conditions of service and the scales of 

remuneration for the members of the teaching staff, that are likely to attract 
really good men. 

(3) The affiliation of institutions depending entirely on fee-income should be dis- 

couraged ; before any new institution is affiliated, the University should 
satisfy itself that a reasonable proportion of its income is derived from some 
permanent source, j.e., either endowment or government subsidy. 

(4) Periodical inspection by some responsible officer of the University to see that 

the institution is properly staffed and equipped. 

^iii) Except in the case of post-graduate courses which are directly managed by the 
University, I do not consider it feasible, under the existing circumstances, to 
grant any freedom in the directions proposed as it will be difficult to maintain 
uniformity of standard . ■ 

4iv) I should like that the existing system is maintained as far as possible. 


Maitra, Herajibachandra. 

(i) and (ii) The relation between the University and all colleges affiliated to it should 
be the same irrespective of Iho place where they are situated. The Univer- 
t sity should have the power of genernl control, which should be exercised as at 
present: there should be a periodical inspection of colleges; the appointment 
- of professors should be subject to sanction by the Syndicate; and when there is 
grave and continued mismanagement, a college should be disaffiliated with the 
sanction of Government. 

(iii) I do not consider this to be possible. 

(iv) I find it difficult to submit any observations on the proposal of a centralised tcaoh- 

ing university without having an outline of the scheme before me, as the phrase 
“ teaching university ” admits of a certain latitude of interpretation. In one 
sense, the existing system is already that of a teaching university to a 
certain extent. The University does not now merely conduct examinations, 
it also supervises the arrangements made in colleges to prepare students for 
them ; and post-graduate teaching in Calcutta is now entirely in the hands of 
the University. In my humble opinion, the University ought not to appro- 
priate to itself the woik done by colleges,, except when the number of students 
desirous of pursuing a certain course of study is too large to be accommodated in 
existing colleges, or when no provision is made in affiliated institutions for the 
teaching of a particular subject which many are willing, or which students 
should be encouraged, to take up. Besides undertaking teaching work in such 
cases, the University should also provide courses of leotnres for advanced stu- 
dents and other seekers of knowledge. In brief, the teaohing work done by the 
University should supplement, not supplant, the work of colleges, which 
should not he deprived of the right of applying for affiliation in any subjeot for 
any examination. I beg to accord my humble support to the mamtonanoo of 
the existing system as far as possible. 
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QUESTION 5. 


Majttmdab, Panchan an — Mat.t.tk, Dr. D. KT. — Masood, Syed Ross. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

(ii) The University should have its own inspeotors and they should look to this. 

It is also desirable that in government colleges the appointment, transfer, promo- 
tion, etc., of the professors should be made on the recommendation of the 
University. The prospeots of the service should nlso be'impfoved. 

(iii) I think some amount of freedom ought to bo granted to colleges in these matters, 

but I cannot specify the extent. 

(iv) I would favour (c). ' v < 


Mallie, Dr. D. N. 

(i) The federal system should be strictly followed. The Senate should consist mainly 

of representatives of the constituent colleges — with a few outsiders — represen- 
tative men unconnected with education. The number of representatives will 
depend on the size and importance of the college. (20). 

(ii) Such a representative body as the Senate is intended to be will be able to control 

the funds of the colleges and to use them to the best advantage as far as they 
go. Seine improvement in staff and equipment will result in this way, but 
for adequate staff and equipment, endowments from private benefactors and 
grants from Government will be necessary. An educational institution cannot 
be altogether self-supporting. 

(;ii) This is not possible at present An adequate representation _ of the college on tho 
Senate will satisfy present requirements. It will also be' desirable to select ex- 
aminers by rotation, from different colleges (as is done at Cambridge), say, from 
among actual teachers of certain standing aided by external examiners who are 
not actual teachers in the particular subject or standard required. 

(iv) It would be better to separate the teaching University from the examining body, 
but this may lead to a certain duplication and an immediate financial difficulty 
(answer to 20), that should be avoided. 

I would therefore, favour (a) with certain modifications. The same Chancellor, the 
same Vice-ChanoeUor, the same Syndicate (with Sub-Committees dealing arith 
recognition of schools, affiliation of colleges, admission of candidates, post-graduate 
work, etc.), the same Senate but two registrars and two councils. Two absolutely 
distinot universities in the same place would be an innovation that it will not 
be desirable to attempt at any rate at present (vide answer to 20). 

When the federal scheme has been successfully worked in the Calcutta University 
and the teaching University grows, there may be two lines of development. 
Federal universities may be started in other centres notably to begin with at 
Dacca, with perhaps a small teaching side to it and the separation of the two 
types, in Caloutta itself may be attempted by the removal of one of them to a 
different centre. The more satisfactory solution will be to transfer the teaching 
University to a healthy locality, the present buildings (Science College, eto.), 
being made into new colleges for technology, commerce, eto. (which should 
always be located as far as possible in commercial and industrial centres). This 
teaching University should- consist of both post-graduate and under-graduate 
departments. 

Autonomy to colleges in the matter of examinations will lead to confusion of standards. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

(i) (a) The colloges in the university town should form port of tho University. 
(6) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 
of tho examining type which should bo run on sounder lines ns regards super- 
vision and co-ordination of work, etc. 
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Masood, Syed Ross— conid.— Maynabb, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J, 


(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the oase 

of an' examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
' defined but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to question 6. 

(&) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation. 

(c) See my answer to question 5. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The cost of education to a student in the Punjab University is between four and 
five times as much in the Government College in Lahore as in one’of the cheaper arts 
colleges outside of Lahore. Poverty (particularly in that middle class of literates 
which creates the greater part of the demand for university education) is a dominant 
factor, and it is necessary (unless education above the school level is to be restricted) to 
provide for cheaper methods in cheaper localities. The practice of making largo bene- 
factions for public (as distinct from communal) objects haB not yet come into existence. 
Money can be raised (though not with ease) for a Sikh, or a Hindu, or a Muhammadan, 
or an Arya, institution. It cannot be raised for a non-sectarian requirement. 

These facts, taken togethor, tend to the multiplication of colleges on different levels 
and in localities wide apart. Sentiment, communal or religious, plays a great park I 
recently spoke to the principal of a missionary college situated at a distance from Lahore 
on the subject of a plan which the managing body has under consideration, of re-building 
the college on a larger site in the same locality. I asked him whether the managing body 
would be prepared to move the college, or at all events that part of it which deals with 
students after the second year, into Lahore, in order to share in the benefit of the inter- 
collegiate and university leotures and the other advantages of the university quarter 
of the city. He said that there is a local demand for education on a cheaper scale 
than can be provided in Lahore ; that the missionary body is committed to local mis- 
sion as well as to local education work : and finally that sentiment would not allow of 
the abandonment or even of the partial abandonment, of the old centre. 

•A new college is now being brought into existence in Delhi by the zeal and energy 
of a particular propagandist who believes that the real local demand for collegiate edu- 
cation is by no means met by tho two existing colleges there. Neither he, nor his sub- 
scribers and supporters, would work with anything approaching to the same enthusiasm 
for a college, or a hostel, situated in Lahore, or indeed for any existing institution where- 
ever placed. It is at present affiliated as a second grade college only but it is quite 
certain that tho promoters aspire to making it a 1st grade college as soon as they can. 

It might be supposed that in Lahore itself the communal or religious sentiment, which 
now finds satisfaction in the creation of new sectarian colleges, could bo diverted into 
the channel of sectarian hostels or sectarian scholarships. When all the leading sects 
have satisfied their desire to have separate colleges of their own, this change may perhaps 
come about. But at present the olioice lies between damping down the fires of enthu- 
siasm and losing the power which they generate or allowing the foundation of new 
colleges, some of which have a voiy severe struggle before they attain to a reasonably 
adequate equipment. 

We have, then, a number of existing colleges, affiliated to the univorsity, but so dis- 
tant from tho University’s centre that they gain nothing from tho connection except 
admission to the examinations and a visit (once in two years or perhaps in three) from 
an inspecting committee. And we have a tendency to growth in tho number of such 
colleges. There is also a tendency to increase the number of sectarian colleges in 
Lahore, and to start them with no very clear idea of how they are to bo completed or 
equipped. Indians build their colleges, very much ns the great modimval builders built 
some of the famous European Cathedrals, not with an estimate and the provision of funds 
but on faith, hopo and charity. But the university is under certain obligations to the 
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QUESTION S. 


May-vakd, Tho Ifon'bfe Mr. II. J. — could. 


older affiliated colleges nnd cannot oiust thorn off ; nor can It logically decline to admit 
now onos uudor similar conditions ; or, anyhow, being governed as it it, it will not in 
practice bo convinced that it it right to reject them, or that nn educational cnthuriisia 
which begins with quantity, nml loam quality to come niter when it can, is n thing to 
bo discouraged. Wo have then our commitments nnd our fixed ideas : but tlio Univer- 
sity of tlio Punjab is still very young indeod and must still bo allowed scopo for mere 
quantitative growth ; nw\ the actual evils resulting from tlw /Mattering ot the colleges 
over n wide gcograpliical Area Are diminished by tho concentration of 8t jver cent. * ol 
tbo B. A. nnd B. So. student/! in Lahore college/. It is to the steady incrc,a«o of this 
temlenoy to concentration After tlio F. A. and F. He. stage is pns/ed, that tro must look for 
tho romovnl of tho evils caused by tho “external college.” Th* bait men, nnj-liow, shoald 
nil bo attracted into Lahore by tlw institution of real honours courses for which the 
facilities will inevitably bo gre/tor At tho centre than at tho eircumferencn anil there 
should bo » steady improvement of teaching apparatus and teaching power, with the 
Iiolp of such resources os Government can supply, within easy reach of erory student in 
tho university quarter of Lahore, which will gradually deplete th« remoter colleges ol 
their degree "students except where they provido special facilities for special studio*, 
or eater for oxcoptionnl poverty. 

I would then answer question (i) (ft) and (t>) by raying that existing facts and 
existing prejudiros (existing, ho It remembered, among tho members of a airiunlJy autono- 
mous body, wiiioh may bo guided, but cannot bo driven) preclude or render useless the 
formulation of ideal relations botwren the University nnd its cdlegea. The existence of 
tho external colleges is no doubt a bulwark of the external examination with all its evils. 
But tho more number of tlio students and tho lack of differentiation between them ac* 
cording to llioir capacity or lack of capacity for the best kind of unirenity training, is an 
equally formidable bulwark. He farm, so far ns tho difficulty cured by tho external 
callogo is concerned, lies in tbo development of tho natural centripetal forces. Control, 
to far ns the relations between the University and th ft colleges nl Lahore nro concerned, 
will como automatically into full effect, ns soon a» tho University has so much thsti* 
good to odor that no college can refuse it and survive. The Public Service/ Commi«* 
uion lias undo a proposal which clearty foreshadows the e dabUdimont of university 
profo/sorsliips at tho cost of Government. With these, svitli an organised system of 
intor-colleginto lectures partly paid for from university funds for students in honours 
course/, nnd svith laboratories (such ns the Government Coliego in Lahore -has) at 
tho disposal of tlio University for tiro two of students from affiliated colleges, there will 
bo no more need of discussing tho way* and means of establishing control. 

I havo not, in the foregoing remarks, discussed the possibility of creating n series of 
sepornto universities, A separate university is quite a possibility in Debit; it is con- ' 
ccivablo also in Peshawar. I do not think we can terioudy consider the possibility of 
separate universities at Srinagar, Rawalpindi, ,Inmtnu, Sinlkotc, Gnjrnnwala, Amritsar, 
Patinla, Knpurtlialn, with perhap/ others to follow at Multan nnd Ambala. The materials 
do not exist nnd are not likely to come into existence for such universities. Thinking 
men. told to oreato them, would i«eo that they were being cast off by tho University 
of tho Punjab, nnd would know that tlio local degree would have very small value nnd 
that they would bo losing, if only a little in esse, at nil events a good deal in pos/c- 

I should bo quite prepared to say that tho University ought to adopt a policy of dis- 
couraging tbo formation of first grado colleges outside of Lahore, while encouraging (as 
at present) tlio formation of socond-grado colleges. It is noteworthy that some of the 
second grado colleges have not shown that eagerness to becomo first grade, which might 
theoretically bo anticipated. It has been suggested to mo that the present nomenclature 
encourages tho notion that promotion to tho higher grade is an object of legitimate niubj-. 
tion, and that somo such namo as ’'Intermediate College” would be preferable. 

I havo considered whether Government (which is tho ultimate affiliating authority) ' 
ehould decline to affiliate external colleges up to the degree standard. I am dccidediy 
of opinion that Government ought not, except in the indirect way suggested below, to 


* TbU fliraro takes oceonnt only ot students In theTunJab proper and nat at students In the Satire State 
nnd In adjoining provinces. 
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rtako upon itself tbo odium of such a course. Despite all that is done for education, a 
largo section of Indian opinion is profoundly convinced that Government desires to dis- 
courage it, atoll events in its higher forms. Those adverso currents of opinion make 
progress, and steady steering, difficult : and nothing should bo done to strengthen the 
winds which make them. The most that Government could do would bo to reduce its 
scaleof building grants for first grade colleges out of Lahore and for second grado colleges 
in Lahore, while increasing its building grants for first grade colleges in Lahore and 
for second grado colleges outside. Acceptance of tbo increased grant would bo a definite 
warning that affiliation up to tho degree standard was not to bo oxpectod ; and the 
conjunction of increased grants for somo with reduced grants for others might disarm 
suspicion. 


Mazukdar, The Hoii’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I have already observed that the Calcutta University has been slowly developing a 
dual character. In regard to tho colleges in Town it should assume tho functions of n 
residential teaching university; while in regard to tho colleges outside Calcutta it must 
retain its federal character Which it is now impossible to divest it of. But oven in this 
it may establish a closer connection with tho federal colleges by appointing a few first rate 
professors to visit these colleges at certain terms, to givo lectures for a week or so in each 
college and give necessary instructions to the staff of tho college, for their guidance. A 
conference of professors may also be held every year during Tong vocations to discuss 
various questions regarding cbllcgiato education. 

In maintaining this dual function it may not be at all necessary to effect any chongo 
In tho Senate, though it may be found more useful to divido the Syndicato into two com- 
partments, ono of which is to look after tho colleges in Calcutta and tho other to bo in 
charge of tho federated colleges outsido it, caro being taken that tho latter section of tho 
Syndicato is by no means weakened so os to bo regarded ns an inferior body. Tlio studies 
ns well as the examinations of both sets of colleges should bathe samo and uniform. I 
am not in favour of giving raoro freedom to tho colleges in tho design of their courses. 
It is likely to be abused owing to various circumstances. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 


(ii) As to equipment, this can bo secured by frequent and adequato inspection,- 
and liberal expenditure of money. _ ..... 

As to staff, the main desideratum is a sense of vocation and responsibility* I 
cannot say how this can bo secured. 

<iii) Freedom of teaohing is highly desirable ; but, unless it is confined to mere details, 
it must involvo variety of exominations, and ultimately tho examination of 
students by their own teachers. I do not believo that at present such a system 
is possible. It would lead to a variety of standards, and students would flock 
to tho colleges in which the examinations were supposed to bo easiest, and 
the percentage of passes highest. Tlio temptation to pass a very large pro- 
portion of llioir own students would be irresistible to many teachers. Degrees 
thus given would in timo cease to arouse confidence in tho public mind. I 
cannot imagine any adequato safeguards. 


Meek, D. B. 


In Bengal it has come to be held as a fact that any man who has not a u nivereity 
decree is not educated. This is not so in European countries, nt least in t ioso European 
countries of which I have had any experience 1 There, many people never sco the —g 
of a university and yet they aro not all considered uneducated. In foot I mi 0 Ut almost 
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go so for as to say that there are communities in which university men are mado to f«l> 
that they nro not really educated, they have only university knowledge. I have not 
looked up any actual figures yet, but it has always struck me that in Bengal the ratio 
of the number of students who graduate in any year to the total number of students in 
schools and colleges in that year is much larger than in European countries. When a 
boy enters school ho can hardly break off from this educational system at any point short 
the B. A. examination. If lie does so what is tho result f Evcryono knows tho answer. 
Tho possession of a degree from tho university lias become almost a social necessity. 
When they have obtained tho passport to rcspcctablo society what happens ? They look 
around and frequently find that they Itavo no training for any occupation by which they 
can earn a living. 

There is another fact which I must mention ns driving many a boy to a university 
education from which ho can obtain very littlo benefit. Tho matriculation ago is sixteen 
and in this country very fow parents who wish to givo their sons an education can bring 
themselves to consider that tho education obtained before the ngc of sixteen is sufficient. 
If tho boy has been kept at school until ho is sixtocn lie has become, according to the 
public opinion of this province, too far ndvnncod to take up any typo of employment other 
than tlint givon by the learned professions nnd yet nt the same time tho parents feel, and 
in my opinion rightly too, tlint the education he has received before the ago of sixteen 
years is not sufficient to place him boyond tho necessity to returning “ to tho land." It is 
practically impossible socially fora boy who has been educated to the ago of sixteen years 
to stop his education (in tho narrow sense of tho term) nt that stage. Society drives him 
on and onco ho begins tho university training nt sixtocn years ho must scramble on from 
stage to etago, irrespective of any desire or ability to continuo, until he readies tho goat, 
until ho becomes a graduate, ft ho docs not reach that final stage then he is a failure, 
unfitted fer the any of tho higher professions and untrnined in any other direction in 
which he might have been a success. ,, 

These then seem to mo to bo two of tho main defects of tho present 83 ’stcm from the 
social point of view : — 

(1) The possession of' a degree of any kind 1ms become nlmost asocial necessity. 

(2) The possession of a degree docs not necessarily fit its holder to obtain a living. 

I do notsay that tho university is responsible for these defects except perhaps in- 
directly. 

What wo want is a schcmo which will holp students to avoid tho consequences of these 
defects. At the ago of sixteen few school-boys liavo made up their minds regarding their 
final career in life. They are too young to have decided ; they nro perhaps too young to 
decido effectively. At tho ago of twenty when they should bo graduating they have 
spent too largo a part of their lives to mnko any extreme departure from w hat they have 
been doing m tho preceding four years. We require a system which will train thorn 
broadly up to tho ago of eight vn and tiien at tho ago of eighteen ask them to decido on 
their future career. From eitghtcen onwards for tho noxt three or four years they should 
be trained to a definite end, fitted to follow a 'definite profession. 

In any scheme which I would care to dovelope for the improvement of tho Calcutta 
University tho points on whioli I would loy stress ore thesoj 

(1) Absolute freedom to the colleges in all academic matters. 

(2) Decentralisation carried as for ns possible. • , 

(3) Education and training to somo definite end : a definito end so far as 'I am con- 

cerned is not tho possession of a B. A, degree, hut tho possession of knowledge 
and ability to become n self-supporting nnd useful citizen. , 

(4) Encouragement of technical and commercial training. 

(5) Development of the art of teaching. 

( 6 ) Development of research in all directions but in my opinion especially research 

in science and technology sinco we are dealing with India. Tho cost of such 
' research may appear huge but it is insignificant compared to the profit result- 
ing to the country from its discoveries. 

(7) Tho proper university training in my opinion is the training of a disciple working 

withdiis master and under tho personal guidance of his master. c ' 
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Tlio follow ing is only a rough nnd hurried description of n system w liiclvin my opinion 
w ould bo superior to the existing ono. It docs not profess to bo very complete or worked 
out in nny detail. Time has not permitted that, but any merits which it may possess 
could be easily fixed down and developments rnado around these. It will bo best to 
begin with the teaching in its early stages, not in its earliest stage, although that would have 
given me more pleasure and moro scope, but in the stage when a boy is about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. The following arc suggestions and when 1 uso the term *' should " 
I always mean “should in my opinion." 

At present when a boy comes to this stage, the agoof sixteen, ho tries the matriculation 
examination and if successful lie applies for entrance to an affiliated college. This 
matriculation examination at the age of sixteen should bo discontinued. Each college 
should hold its own entrance examination nrd make its own selection taking ns many 
students ns it can accommodate and teach efficiently. As to the number of students any 
college can accommodate and teach efficiently Hint would be determined by a con* 
trolling body w hose constitution and powers will be indicated later. There is no reason 
v hy a toy should leave a secondary school nl the ngc of IC if Hint school enn provide him 
with good instruction to a higher stage. Whether it could or not would bo determined 
by the controlling body. None of this education even in colleges which hnvo been 
affiliated in the post to the Calcutta University should be considered university education. 
These students when they hare arrived at the ago of eighteen, when they determine what 
career they aWi to follow, w ould receive no university degree for they lmvo never been 
members of nny University. They have received their eduention and that should bo 
sufficient. If they want more they can have their principal's or head masters report 
based on the work they lmvo done, the ability they have shown and the character they- 
possess. If circumstances do not permit of. or if inclination docs not suggest; a con- 
tiniiancc of their education, in this tense of the term, they can go out into the world with 
this report from tlieir principal. The public will soon learn to put the proper value on 
theto reperts ctming as they would from different sources. 

From this tho university stage would begin. I would suggest the formation of : — 

(1) Calcutta University. 

(2) Dacca University. 

(3) Bengal University. 

(1) Tho UnJculla University would consist of 

(A) Pome arts nnd sciences colleges. 

(B) Engineering colleges. 

(C) Colleges for training of teachers. 

(D) Agricultural nnd veterinary colleges. 

(E) Technical nnd commercial colleges. 

(F) Medical College. 

(G) Law College. 

"I when these are developed. 

(1) College of Mumc) 


With regard to these colleges the main function of the University will be to determine 
( ,n upper limit to their working capacity and n lower limit to tlieir staff. Apart from 
that, the colleges should have freedom, freedom to select tlieir own students, freedom in 
the entrance examination, freedom in their courses nnd freedom in tlieir final examina- 
tions, jf nn y, and in the granting of the degrees of the University provided regulations 
of to time arc fulfilled. If a college cannot be trusted to grant i niven-ity degrees honestly 
citl cr on examination or otherwise then it cannot be trusted to du the teaching or tho 
University and should not he part of the University. I know that at first the proper 
course might not always be followed, but that is a drawback which must ,.b»ays be fiie.-d 
when freedom is granted for the first-time, and I »>t>M it better to grant the freedom ami 
accept the drawback. The University would always have the power of disaffiliating a 
college in any subject where corruption was evident. , - , . 

Fo far ns this Calcutta University is concerned tlio teaching should bo confined to 
B. A., P. A. (honours) nnd M. A. with corresi>onding riegrer.- in pure science and the other 
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-faculties. The M. A. and M. So. as they stand at present are merely more advanced 
stages of the B. A', and B. So. Tho honours B. A., B. So. should be more what tho 
present M. A., M. So. are now and tho M. A., M. So. should become real fiost-graduate 
•degrees for post-graduate work and not just degrees for a little moro of what has gone 
before. 

The pure science required for engineering, medioino, otc., could be taken at ono or other 
•of the colleges teaching pure science. 

The granting of complete freedom to tho colleges forming tho Univorsity to give degrees 
would necessitate tho indication of tho coliogo from whioh tho degreo was taken after the 
-degree. This I hold would bo a distinot advantago and would tend to continue tho tradi- 
tions whioh some colleges do possess. On tho other hand, it would probably be the cause 
•of some variation of standard from college to coliogo. Against this it can be said that a 
-degree with tho college from which it was takon indicated after it would bo much bettor 
•than the present method in which a pass degreo may almost mean anything or nothing. 
Wore freedom granted to the extent I have indicated, personally I should most certainly 
-take advantage of it to replace the degree examinations by my own estimate of the work 
■dono and tho ability shown during tho whole course by each student. Comparison would 
only be possiblq among the students from diiforent colleges to a slight extent. It would 
of oourso remain for students of eaoh college. ■ 

I have mentioned earlier tho conditions whioh I oonsidor ideal both for student and 
professor and I would just lay stress here on thoso conditions being satisfied in suob a 
new Caloutta University as I have been thinking of. If a professor is going to do any 
original work ho must be frao from all outsido intprferonoa, ha must not be forced continually 
to consult a pile of regulations to sco whothor he has given a complete exposition of this 
or that and twisted some theorem through all the possiblo contortions of tho oxaminers’ 
minds. Ho must bo freed from tho complaint from tho studonts, whioh I beliovo is quite 
common in some places, that this or that is not in tho univorsity syllabus. A professor 
can teach, in tho broadest sense of tho term, best what he knows best and he ought to be 
at liberty to develop his department along linos whioh best suit his spBoial knowledge. 
If what ho knows best and toaohas bast is not what any particular student wishes to learn 
tlion that student oan go to some other oollcge whore what ho wants to loam is the teaoher' s 
speciality. Personally I find that ono of the most disappointing thing in this country is 
that tho studonts do not seem to care vory muoh what they loarn so long ns the result of 1 
the process is a university degree. 

I have written a good doal about tho freedom of tho oollego in tho Univorsity and about 
.tho freedom of the professor in the University and in tho college. Now I would just like 
to say alittle about the freedom of tho studont. He generally soleots the minimum number 
-of subjects to obtain his degreo according to the regulations. I do not remember a single 
•onso in my experience of a student taking moro than tho minimum numbor of subjeets. 
This may result from tho faot that the student does not Want any moro but it may also 
•result from tho colleotivo foe system of oollegos whoreby a student pays so muoh for his 
group of subjeets. I think that if he is willing to pay an extra fee I13 should bo permitted 
to take extra sabjeots, e.j., he may be taking the group mathematics, physios and 
chemistry. Why should he not bo permitted to tako physiology if he is willing to pay 
-an oxtra fee and if ho oan fit it in with bis time-table? I know that in my university 
•days many students took oxtro subjeots bsoause they were interested in them and also 
because they wished to profit by the influenoo of professors of those subjeots. They 
never had any intention of submitting thoso for a degrStrbut I cannot think that the 
subjeots they did submit suffered any from thoir having takon these extras. In the 
■Calcutta University as it stands at present there is no rule against a studont taking- 
•extra subjeots, but the oolloge regulations, so for as my experience goes, make it 
practically impossible. 

I should like to lay stress on the development and inclusion in tbo University of a 
oollego or colleges for the training of school toaohors. So far as I oan see education in 
Bengal will not be a great success until some improvement is made in the" training and 
•status of the elementary and secondary sohool teachers. Tho importance of good sohool 

\ 
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teaching to the development of the University is so obvious that it is often forgotten. 
The best way to better higher education is to improve the teaching in the early stages, 
vis., in tho school stages. I hold very strong opinions on this subject, but as wo must 
limit ourselves in these remarks to tho University, I would merely say that I consider- 
tho inclusion in the University or universities of colleges for the training of school 
teachers of tho highest importance. 

Tho principle vliich I have been advocating of almost perfect freedom to colleges,, 
which have been recognised by the now university, brings up tho question as to whether 
the University would have any power and as to what would constitute tho University. I 
admit that 1 have inthcr stripped tho University of many of its powers, but they arc 
powers which I should think tho University would not miss. It would still retain tho _ 
power of disaffiliation in coses of glaring corruption or of obvious degeneration in staff 
and equipment. Hero I may stato that I have much less fear of corruption in colleges 
u ith the freedom I have suggested than in a university where the degrees and examinations 
are controlled ns they arc in the present existing system. 

In this connection I would strongly urgo tho importance of the academic naturo of 
tho controlling council. . I need hardly say that I hold tho opinion that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be an educationalist, f hat lie should be paid and that his appointment, security of 
tenure and independence should all be in keeping with the dignity of the University. 

For any system I would lay stress on the following : — 

(1) The main point which I have all along been advocating is freedom, freedom for 

tho University, by which I praotieally mean tho acadomio body of the Uni- 
versity, to look after its own affairs, freedom for the teacher to tench accord- 
ing to bis own ideals, freedom for the student to study with tho terfQicrs ho 
prefers. 

(2) Next conics confidence of the University in its own professors ; confidence that 

professors will do their work to the' best of their ability ; confidence that in 
awarding university degrees they will follow those ideals which should form 
tucli nn important part of university life. 

(3) The development of colleges for tho training of teachers. This I hold is most 

important for tlie education of Bengal generally and, from that, of the Uni- 
versity. 

(4) Tho development of engineering, agricultural and technological collogc3 in tho 

University. 

(G) Tho encouragement of research generally but of scientific research applied to 
special problems is of tho highest importance to India at tho present time. 
.wThis encouragement must bo dono on a liberal scalo and those who have the- 
granting of the funds for it may rest assured that it is not money wasted. 
Even if research work docs not produce any immediate return it must not 
be considered ns useless for many things which arc of tho greatest value to 
mankind aro the outcome of research along wlint might have been considered 
at the time rather theoretical lines. Hero I should like tc> note that the view 
held by some, that research should bo a hobby to bo followed in odd leisure 
half hours, is not in my opinion a view which should bo taken seriously if 
the best interests of India aro to bo considered. All research in its initial 
stages may have been dono in this fashion and it was very good work too ; 
but that stage lias passed. Soicnce, I con only speak for science, has passed 
on to the stage in which tho man who wishes to do valuable research must 
spend the greater part of his limo at his research, and the country which 
provides most opjrortunity for this type of worker will outrun the others. 
For success in work of tins land I would further emphasise tho establishment 
"of a cnlm atmosphere in which the worker would bo freed from all other worries 
and freed from the temptation to follow other paths which would be more 
lucrative and, at least in the eyes of tlio masses, more honourable. In my 
opinion India can only bo fully developed by the full use of workers of tho 
type I have indicated. Thcro arc ninny who are. fitted to be snob workers 
but how very few succeed in resisting the temptations I bavo mentioned. 
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I have already indioated that I think it might he advantageous to begin a Dacca Dai- 
veraity. I have also given my views on what I think would be best for tho CalcuttaJJni- 
versity. Very few colleges would be inoluded in the Caloutta and Daoca universities. 
The other colleges could form what might be called the Bengal Univors%, What I havo 
done really is to take the best colleges in Calcutta and form them into a Caloutta University 
giving the colleges almost perfect freedom. Tho same I havo suggested for Dacca. When 
this has been done there remain all tho other colleges and these ate not all good. Horn 
I am afraid one must leave tho ideal of perfect freedom unless one takes up the attitude 
of handing over everything to time and evolution. I cannot convince myself that the 
adoption of this attitude would be for the immediate good of education in-these parts. 
I therefore think that tk<> colleges of this Bengal University would have to como more 
nnder the control of tho University than the colleges of the Calcutta University would bs. 
T would still advocate freedom for tho colleges as far as freedom can be safely carried, 
but at the same time it mast be remembered that there will be a considerable gap bstwoen 
the best college and the worst in such a Bengal University. Perhaps more freedom could 
tie given to the colleges and some kind of board formed in each subject to standardise 
to some degree the work of that subject in tho various colleges. Suoh boards would have 
to be in a position to do this work welL Casual visits such as one'paid by the Caloutta 
University inspectors under the present system are of very little value or use either to 
the University or to the colleges. 

The above mil give an indication of my attitude toward what 1 have called the Bengal 
University. 


'P 

Mitra, Khagendra N. 


<w) Should it be found practicable to create a centralised teaching university 
in Calcutta, the colleges which are hot incorporated" in tho University will, we 
propose, maintain the same kind of relationship now existing between those colleges 
and the University. Besides this, the system of exchange ‘professorship should 
be introduced in our educational system. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Kai Mahendea Chandra, Bahadur. 


(i) (a) All colleges must be under the direct control of the University. Inspectors, 
appointed by the University should visit all oolleges and test the oompetenoy 
of the professors and BUggcst from time to time the method in whioh education 
• should be imparted. Only the highly efficient professors should be appointed 
inspectors and their services should be transferred from time to time from 
the inspection to teaohing line and vice versa. There should also be inter- 
collegiate lectures. 


(6) So long as separate universities in eaoh division are not established, the colleges 
in the mofussil should all be affiliated to the Caloutta University and teaching 
in suoh colleges be conducted according to the direotion of tho authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and if possible intor-oollegiate lectures should toe 
held. But if separate universities are established in eaoh division those 
oollogos should not be under the oontrol of tho Calcutta University but under 
tho University of the division in which each college is situated, and tho teaching 
in those colleges should be according to the directions of tho nowIy*festablished 
university. In establishing soperato universities in eaoh division regard 
must be had to thecondition of the peoplo and tho braaohos of learning specialty 
suited for those divisions. 


Tbore should be autonomy as far as practicable in mofussil colleges, but in 
granting autonomy tho qualification and efficiency of tho teaching staff should 
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not bo overlooked. Only the oollcgcs in which highly efficient teachers are 
appointed should have autonomy. Each college or school must liavo a 
governing body and tho members of this governing body should bo clcctod by 
tho guardians of tho students reading in such collogcs or sohoolB. 

(ii) Tho following number of students should bo placed in ohargo-of one teacher : — 

In Matriculation classes not more -than 20. 

In I. A. and I. So. classes not more than 15. 

In B.A. and B.Sc. classes not moro than 15 and 12 respectively. 

In M.A. and M.Sc. clasps not moro than 12 and 10 rospoctivoly. 

But unless due provision ns to number of tho toaching staff is rondo, there will bo 
groat difficulty in applying this rulo and it may he that many studonts will not 
be ablo to got their admission in a particular school or collcgo on account of 
tho small numbor of teachers. I should therefore suggest that over} 1 student 
who passes a university examination should immediately bo called upon to 
furnish the name of tho collogc in which ho proposos to prosccuto his studies. 
Tho University should thereafter pvoparo a list of students desirous of studying 
in each particular collcgo and calculate from such list tho numbor of tenchcre and 
professors required and compol tho collcgo authorities to employ tho required 
number of toaohors. Tho numbor of touchers and professors should bo fixed 
every yoar by tho university authorities. But if this is found impracticablo 
tho rulo stntod above should not bo enforced and thero should bo no restriction 
in tho number of admissions. 

As regards oquipmont, adequato provision for library, laboratory, etc., bIiouM bo 
mado in each institution so os to onablo ovory studont to hovo access to them. 
Sovorol sots of oacli book and several sots of apparatus, otc., should bo kopt for 
tho convcnionco of all tho studonts. 

Only tlio highly offieient toachcrs and professors should be appointed in cneb 
• institution. Tho officionoy should bo tested by tho university authorities, 
Tho members of tho governing body of each school and collcgo should also 
docido tho efficiency of tho staff from timo to time. Tho members of tho 
governing body should bo elected by the guardians of tho students rending in 
tlioso colleges and schools and they should havo control over those institutions. 

(iii) In many schools and collogcs tho toachcrs confine thoir attention to tl o 

particular toxt-booksjresoribcd by tho University and tho nnturo of questions 
sot in tho examinations. In tho majority of cases they do not pay attention 
to tho inlclloctual and mental activities of tho students and tho methods by 
which Mich qualities nro developed. Tho University should prcscribo some 
standard, but toaohors and professors should bo granted freedom in the design of 
their courses in each individual ease. Without this the intellectual capacities 
of studonts cannot bo improved. But tlio procoduro adopted by each teacher 
and professor must bo subject to correction by university inspectors or otlior 
exports appointed by the university professors. Tho mombers of tho governing 
body should also put forth thoir suggestions. 

Tho periodical class examinations should bo conducted by tlio inspecting staff or 
other porsons and not by tcncliors. 

f iv) If it is not found practicable to create a centralised toaohing university in Calcutta 
» attempts should ho made to ereato separate toacliing univorsitios dealing with 
collcgos not incorporated in tho toaohing University of Calcutta. 

(c) I should favour tho idea of establishing such relationship botwcon tho Univorsity 
and the other colleges which would allow somo autonomy to the lattor, but 
tho Univorsity should havo somo powor of supervision and should prcscribo 
tho standard. Each collcgo should bo under tlio control of a govorning body 
tho membors of whioli should bo olcolcd by tho guardians of tho studonts 
reading in tlioso colleges. 
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ilinu, It AH Cuaran. 

(i) Tho collogos in the town only should bo incorporated to t!io University, Tho«c h 

other eontres should ho incorporated with oilier independent universities. Btt 
the courses of study nnd tho residential character should he tlio saino or vert 
similar in overy university. 

(ii) By periodicivl inspections by tho govoming university. 

(iii) nnd (Iv) On tho creation of independent universities they should control the col. 

legos under them both ns to studios nnd examinations. 


AIlTTER, Dr. DWARKANATH. 

(i) The relation between tho University nnd tho colleges situated in t''o university 

town should bo that tho University is both a teaching nnd an examining body 
with reference to such colleges. All tho colleges in the University town should 
bo incorporated with tho University in a way thnt mates them an integral part 
of its educational system. With reference to external colleges, i.e., colleges 
oulsido tho university town, tho university should bo merely an examining body. 

(ii) Tim University should, ns nt present, lay down conditions of nlliliation for tho 

purpose, nnd in addition there should he a representative of tho University on 
each governing body of the external college. I donot think thepowersof control 
nt present oxoreiseil by tho University in reintion to colleges in tho mofa»»ii can 
bo rclnxod. So far ns tho colleges in tlio university town nro concerned the rela- 
tion of tho University to them should bo more intimate thnn at present. They 
should bo incorporated in tho University and not merely affiliated to it Incor- 
poration means that tho incorporated institution submits itself to thefinannsi 
control of tlio Univorsity. In this connection I fee] fully tbeforen of tho remarks 
of Lord Curaon in bis recent book on Principle and Methods of University 
Reform (pngo 171) to tho following effect “ As I have advanced further in 
tbo study of tho mibjoct it 1ms been borne in upon mo with increasing oonvielion 
that tlio oluo to tho majority of university problems is finance, that financial 
reform moans financial control, nnd thnt until .such control is established deceive 
progress cannot bo made.” Such incorporation would nl«o promote the growth 
of tho inter-collcginto system which is considered a potent fnctor in securing wide 
ncndemic culture. 

(iii) It would bo oxpediont to grant to these colleges thnt amount of freedom in teaching 

and study as does not nfloct t ho minimum of work requiMto for university exami- 
nations. That tiicro should exist such a relation between tho University and 
oxtornnl colleges is n condition peculiar to India. Tlio external colleges cannot 
bo lcft't wholly to themselves nor tho University’s powers of supervision and 
controbnitogotlior withdrawn. 

(iv) (<r) nnd (6) From tho foregoing considerations tho maintenance of tho oxi'ting 

system Booms to ho necessary. 


SIiTiEn, Dr. Pbofulla Chandra. 

(i) Tho relation betwoon tho Univorsity nnd tlio colleges situated in other centres of 
population oulsido Calcutta should bo tlio samo us that hotwoon tho University 
and tho oollcgos in Caloutta. Tlio colleges, whether in Calcutta or oulsido it, 
should teaoli up to tho graduate stage, but tho po-if-graduato teaching should 
bo dono by tho Univorsity. In this work of post*gradunto‘teaching tho col logs 
professors should ho largely associated with professors and lecturers appointed 
by tlio University for post-grndunto work alone, ns is boi’ng dono now under tho 
po3t-graduoto scheme. 
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(ii) This can ho rlono by inspections nt regular period 1 ; find by appointing boards of 
visitors to boo that tlio university rules and regulations nro followed. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

(i) (a) When tho University and tlio colleges are situated in the somo town, tho 

colleges should all bo located ns far ns possiblo in tho univorsity quarter, nnd 
should undortako only tho undergraduate work, supply tuition to its studonts, 
and devote tlioir attention mainly to tho residence of their studonts, to tlioir 
physical training, to their moral nnd religious education and to tho dovolop- 
mont of tlioir oharaotor. • All post-graduate and honours work Bliould bo done 
by tho University. All soicnco laboratories should bo under tho managoment 
of tho University. 

( b ) When tho University and tho colleges nro not situated in tho snmo town, tho 
problom becomes difficult nnd complicated. Tho federal univorsity is a 
necessary evil in this country nnd it is not possiblo to ignoro tho legitimate 
claims of some of tho mofassal colleges. Such colleges should not undertake 
any honours or post-graduaio work, and should only do elementary work in 
soicnco. Tlioy should ho subjeot to tho general control of tho Univorsity in 
tho dcliberat’ons of which they should have porno voicD. 

(ii) Tho mofussil colleges should bo subjeot to periodical inspection by tho board of 

inspectors appointed by tho University. Tho object of theso inspections should 
bo to eoo that these colleges attain a certain standard nnd to givo such ndvico 
as they may think necessary. If in tho past this poriodio inspection by tho 
board of, inspectors has not given Fatisfnction, it is duo either to laok of co- 
operation or to the existence of a spirit of aloofness. Tho tondoncy ought to 
bo gradually to raiso tho standard, so that a good nnd. efficient collogo in n big 
centre of population should develop first into n university having only n fow 
faculties nnd later on into a full univorsity. This wiir ronot upon suoh inofficiont 
colleges ns are unable to show any improvement. Suoh colleges without doing 
any harm to tho cause of higher education could easily ho transformed into 
efficient secondary schools, which they nctually are. Another point to bo kopt 
in view is that a college should not undertako to teach nil subjects but only 
certain groups of subjects. It should teach them well by putting into them nil 
its energy and its monoj'. It should resist all outside pressuro to diverge into 
oilier lines of study or undertako tho teaching of fresh subjoots for which 
adequate provision cannot bo made. 

(iii) It is necessary, in tho general interest of the country, to lmvo somo sort of uni- 

fortuity in tho education of its youth and this is perhaps more desirable in tho 
early stages of university education. Tho design of courses and tho conduot of 
examinations should rest entirely with teachers themselves — with persons 
' whose ability and honesty should ho above suspicion. As most of tho mofussil 
colleges nro generally unnblo to secure really good teachers, tho Univorsity 
should undertake tho task of controlling their teaching and conducting tlioir 
examinations. This is very undesirablo from tho educational point of view, 
but tho present conditions allow of no other stiifnblo alternative. The pro- 
fessors of the mofus^jl colleges should co-operato with tho university authorities, 
and their views should receive a sympathetic treatment from tho University. 

(iv) The olijcot of education wlicllior imparled by tho Stnto or oncouroged.by tho 

public, should bo oithor cultural or vocational. All education should ultimately 
result in tho beltormont of tlio younger generation. Different ngoncies — l>o Ihoy 
official or unofficial — cannot be allowed to. work, at cross purposes. There 
seems, then, no rca-on why all educational institutions doing tho work of a 
university standard should not bo incorporated in one control, university. It 
may bo found necessary to givo them somo sort of autonomy in tlioir inlornol 
affairs. 
votJtv 
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QUESTION' B. 


MUEEBJEB, , ADHAB CBANDBA — MuKEKJEE, Dr. ADIEYAlUTn— HuKEBJEE, BlJOS 

Gopal. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

i 

(i) {a) In a university town colleges should bo, on principle, merged in the Uni- 

versity; but in a large city like Calcutta this is not practicable; the 
colleges should therefore go on, but the B. A. honours teaching Bhould bo 
done by the University. 

(5) The colleges should be under the supervision and control of the University. 

(ii) By strict supervision and control of the University. 

(iv) The colleges should be controlled by the University ; no new agency should he 
created and no new relationship should bo established. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(i) I would not disturb the prosent system which defines the relation between the 

University and its affiliated colleges, in and outside Calcutta, in a manner which 
seems quito satisfactory. 

(ii) The existing system secures this object by refusing to grant affiliation, and by 

withdrawing, if necessary, affiliation already granted, in subjects in which the 
colleges concerned are not staffed and equipped to the satisfaction of the univer- 
sity inspectors. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom may be granted to colleges by relaxing the rigidity oi 

the several syllabuses prescribed, and by setting alternative groups of ques- 
tions, as already suggested in my note on question 2 (e). 

University examinations should also take into due oonsideratiop practical work 
done in the college throughout the course (kindly see my note on question 10). 

(iv) I would confine tho activities of “ the central teaching Univorsity ” to post 
graduate and advanced past-graduate stages on the linos on whioh the nearly 
created counoil of post-graduate teaching is moving and would leave tho present 
system otherwise undisturbed. 

I would prefer (b), and I do not think that oither (a) or (e) is at present practicable. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gofal. 

(i) Each college should be allowed perfect independence in the management ol 
its internal afiairs, and should thus be regarded as a self-governing unit, while 
at the same time forming an integral part of the University. All colleges in ‘ 
Calcutta as well aB those in the mofussil, which are affiliated to the University, 
should abide by a set of general rules and regulations prescribed by it ; and tho 
University, while tnus exercising its control over them, should allow them a 
oertain measure of representation on the Senate. The principals of all the 
affiliated oolleges Bhould be ex-officio follows of the University, whilo every 
first-grade oollege should be further represented on the Senate by another 
member of its staff elected by his colleagues. 

(ii) The Regulations of the University should require a college to be efficiently staffed 

and adequately equipped before it seeks affiliation. Whether an affiliated 
institution continues to fulfil these conditions or not, may be ascertained by 
periodical inspections. If within the time allowed by tho University a college 
failB to conform to the required standard, the affiliation granted to it may bo 
* withdrawn. 

(iii) The University should fix the subjects oi study for every examination, and pre- 

scribe a part of the course in every subjeot, and examine candidates in that 
part of the course only. Each oollege may then prescribe tho remaining part 
of the course for its students, and appoint a body of internal and external 
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examiners to conduct the examination’ in that part of the course, the course 
prescribed being approved by the University. The approval of the University 
may not, however, be necessary, if any two or more individual colleges will allow 
their professors to constitute a common board for those colleges, for the purpose 
of prescribing the course and conducting the examination. A student must 
satisfy the university test as well as the college test before he may be declared 
' as successful in any examination. 

(iv) 1 'should favour the maintenance of the existing Bystem, but outside colleges 
should then be adequately represented on the university councils. 


Mukebjee, Radhakamal. 

f 

The different colleges should enjoy a large measure of freedom in the design of 
their courses, the appointment of professors and all other employees and in the admin- 
istration and government of the institutions. Their programme may be briefly sum- 
marised thus s — 

(A) To study the needs of particular communities or regions. 

(B) To find the best method of devoting the oultnral and practionl resources of the 

college to the service of the community or region. 

(C) To break down the prejudice against “ now studies.” 

(X>) To discard once for all the blind imitation of the ideals and methods of western 
education and learning, and to buildup an educational system, indigenous and 

- spontaneous, which shall be both national and communal, addressing itself to 
the speoific oultnral and economic needs and opportunities of the community 
or region, and thus contributing to enrioh the national culture and interests. 

In each region a survey ought to be made of the existing industrial resources and possi- 
bilities, as well as of existing occupations, agricultural, industrial and professional, and 
then training preparatory for their development end maintenance can be introduced into 
the college programme. Industrial and academic subjects should be correlated ; and the 
present plan of teaching every subject in every college without the slightest reference to 
the needs and opportunities of the particular environment must he discarded. Economics 
and ethios, technology and art can only.be “ live studies ” if they address themselves to 
the looal tasks and problems of poverty and welfare, and the ordering, enhancement and 
beautification of regional and civic life. 

Each college adapting its courses to the particular cultural and economic resources 
and possibilities of the college district must enjoy more or less complete autonomy in the 
Bystem of a federated university which will be enriched by the diverse types of culture and 
increase national resources by the adaptation of specialised training to the industrial 
needs and opportunities of different regions. 

On this ground the multiplication of the same type of institutions for meeting the 
same cultural needs involves needless waste and reduplication. A centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta, concentrating itself in the scientific side specially in the departments 
of technology, engineering and commercial science and adapting its sociological and 
humanistic studies to the multifarious tasks and problems of a specialised urban civilisa- 
tion in India, is the type of the university which seems needful in the present stage of the 
requirements of the metropolitan city in addition to the existing educational apparatus. 
As in the colleges and universities in the mofussil success depends on their adaptation to 
the life and needs of the town and its neighbourhood or region, Calcutta should 
specialise in departments of arts, eduoation, law, tropical medicine, commerce, engineer- 
ing and technology and schools of social anthropology, ethnology, civic designs, town- 
planning, social service and training for social work, schools of comparative sociology, 
economics and politics, comparative literature and comparative philology, compaiativc 
religion and ’comparative esthetics, comparative law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and this in adaptation to the needs and opportunities arising out of Calcutta s position 
as tho premier city of Bengal at once the chief centre of European trade and of a highly 
specialised urban culture in the heart of the EaBt. 

X 2 
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QUESTION 5. 


• JUtkebjed, Raphakiul — con Ul . — Mukhebjie, B.-— Murarichnnd College, Sylhet— 

Naq, J. 0. 


Thoro should bo created a new controlling and supervising body, a national bureau of 
edneation, which will have power and supervision and veto not only over tlio centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta but also over tlio diftoront colleges both in Calcutta and 
the rest of the Presidency and of the whole elementary and secondary system of educa- 
tion as well. 

Tho bureau will consist of five members elected by the registered graduates of the 
University, one annually, for a term of five years. At least three of them must have been 
conneotcd with the eduoational institutions. As its tfscoutivo officer tho burcan will 
appoint a commissioner of education who is to bo tho supremo executive official of the 
educational department of tho Presidency. His offico will bo invested with a largo dignity 
and power and with opportunities for the exorcise of educational statesmanship. 

Tho authority of the bureau will bo in tho directions of J — ( 

(A) Tho certification of professors and tcaohers. 

(B) Tho 00 -ordination of the different grades of education. < , 

(C) The control of examinations for the univorsity degrees. . 

(D) Tho determination of policies and tho prescription of coursos and , methods of 

procedure in the central University as well as in tho mofussil colleges. 

(E) The issue of reports upon inspections and investigations. 

(P) The collection of statistics. 


Mukherjee, B. 

(ii) The present system of frequent inspection by tho University must bo main- 
tained. Affiliation should depend on satisfactory report. 


* 

Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) (a) Tho University should have groater control over colleges in tho university 

town in reipoct of management, but it shall bo incumbent. on tho University 
to provide a good central library and a good central laboratory for tbo uso of 
those colleges. Eaob of tho oolloges should be fairly represented on the govern- 
ing body of tho University. 

(5) The relation should bo as at prosont, but each college should bo fairly repre- 
sented on tho governing body of the University. 

(ii) By inspection, and by enforcement of tho inspector’s rooommondation as accepted 

by the University. . 

(iii) Some degree of freedom in tho dosigu of thoir courses for tho honours classos might 

be allowed to the collogos. 

(iv) (6) Tho maintenance of the oxisting system as far ns possible, with a more thorough 

organisation of the intellectual resources of Calcutta, might make for a good 
teaching university. 


If AG, J. 0. 

I have already indicated my views with regard to sub-olause (a) of clause 1. With 
regard to clause (b), i.e., the colleges situated in moluBsil centres of population in 
the Presidency, I should like to leave them as they are. Those colleges may be con-, 
sidered as recruiting grounds for different branches of public service. The scope 
ot teaching in these institutions will be limited to B. A. ana B. Be. pass standard. 

(iv) I would prefer to maintain tho oxisting system as far as practicable with regard 
to tbo collegoi situated outside thd town of Calcutta, They may bo controlled 
by tho prosont university systom. 
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Nag, P. N. — Naik, K. G. — Nandi, Mathdba Kanta — Nandy, Tho Hon'ble Maharajah 

Sir Manindba Chandba. 


Nag, P. N. 

(ii) and (iii). Tho inspecting o [Geers of the University should visit tho colleges as 
often as practicable and satisfy thomsolves that tho collugos arc adequately staffed 
and oquipped and that collogo examinations aro proporly conducted at rogular 
periods. 


Naik, K. G. 

(i) The colleges in tho university town should form part and pared of the Univer- 

sity. I am for a bold step of total absorption of what is best (in men and 
material), from alT tho colloges in the university town, including also the gov- 
ernment colleges outside, say, Dacca, Cuttack, Hoogly, etc. Theso men nnd 
material should be under the direct control of tho University and should be 
utilised for the speedy advancement of learning. Tho best men in tho various 
colleges should bo invited to work in the University and should bo under the 
control of the University, be they private or Government college professors. 
Tiiey should bo subject to the mandates of the University, and tho Director of 
Public Instruction should have no direct control over them. In tho University, 
professors should have a predominant voice. Tho Government colleges should 
be absorbed first and tho private colleges ofterwoids. 

Tho colleges situated in other centres of population in tho Presidency may be 
regarded as external adjuncts, but should bo under the same supervision as ot 
present, and allowed to dcrclope on any now lines, say — ony one or more of tho 
branches of technology. 

(ii) Vigilant inspection, with a constant interchange of mutnal ideas, will holp to 

strengthen tho ideal. 

(iii) Not at all desirable at tho present stago. 

(iv) (c) Will serve tho purpose. It will onsuro tho adcqnalo growth of tho University 

by a healthy competition botweon colleges outsido. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

(i) Tho intellectual resources of Calcutta should bo organised to oreato a powerful 

centralised teaching University in relation to tho colleges in tlio Presidency 
town, but with regard to other colleges it should continue to bo on examining 
body as at present. ° 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment may bo secured by a system of thorough and 

systematic university inspection ns wo now hove. 

(iii) I do not think this to bo desirable or possible under tho present circumstances. 

For this tho colloges should bo placed on a much sounder basis as regards tho 
personnel of tho staff, etc. 

(iv) In dealing with colleges not incorporated in tho centralised teaching University 

I would favour tho maintenance of tho present system with somo modifications, 
teaching and examining functions being controlled by separato bodks under tho 
general supervision of tho Senate. 


Nandy, The Hon’blo Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(i) ft is dosirablo that univorsilios similar to Dacca schomo should, in tho future, bn 
established hr several parts of Bengal. I don’t think that, under existing 
stato of things, it will bo possible to securo tho sorvicos of sufficient number ot 
qualified men for tho now universities. 

ft is dosirablo that thoro should bo a closo tonch botweon tho constituent colleges 
and tho Univorsity. Tho colleges should as for n? practicable be organised on the 
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QUESTION 6. 


' Nandy. Tlio Hon’blo Maborajah Sir MiNiNDitA Chandiia— eontd.— Nakjukdayxa, 

H. V. 


basis of residential nnd intor-collcginto system. Facilities should always ho 
afforded to students to moot 'together either on tlio playground or in aommon 
looturo rooms nnd to mix freoly with profossors. 

As rogards tlio colleges in othor oontros of population in tlio Presidency, they will 
bo under tho gonoral supervision of, and hnvo to c‘onform to, the rules laid down 
by tho Dnivorsity regarding general constitution- But thoy will have indc- 
pondcuoo in tho matter of internal management. 

(11) Committees of maungomont or governing liodios of institutions will understand 
tho requirements of their institutions nnd employ ndoquato number of qualified 
monandmako proper arrangements for equipment of colleges under them. It 
is, howovor, desirable that in tlio University itself there should bo ndoquato re- 
presentation of tho membors of tlio governing bodies of mufassnl colleges who 
pill bo more competent to discuss tho economic and intellectual needs and pos- 
sibilities of particular localities and to help tho Univorsity in framing rules for 
tho constitution nnd guidance of mufassnl colleges. 

Permanent retention of tho servicos of cnpnblo men ennnot be possible, inasmuch 
ns boltor prospects elsewhere will induce them to relinquish less remunerative 
offices. It is olton noticed tlmt profossors loavo tlieir colleges in tho middlo of a 
session, for which tho studouts suffer. If really good men bo not arailablo soon, 
tho difficulty of the authorities as ivoll ns of tlio students is of necessity greatly 
aggravated. To snfcgunrd against this, somo sort of remedial measure should 
bo suggested. I think a university appointment committco on tho lines of 
similar eonimittcos of Oxford nnd Cambridge Universities should bo established. 
For onsuring tlio best interest of colleges, tho authorities should consult the com- 
mittoo in tho matter of recruitment of professors nnd thus tlio difficulty stated 
nbovo may bo obviated. This committco will virtually bocomo tho medium 
botwoon tho colleges and other bodies, not only in tho mnttor of appointment of 
professors but in other important matters nlso. 

(iii) Tlio collcgos may bo granted freedom in tho design of llioir courses. Tho affiliated 
oollogos may spocinliso in a particular branch of study according to the oconomio 
nnd intolloctual needs and possibilities of particular localities. For tho pur- 
pose of conferring university degrees, tho Univorsity will insist upon maintaining 
uniformity of standard. In view of tho abovo foot. It will not bo possible to 
grant freedom in tho conduct of examinations. 

(ivl If it bo praoticablo to organiso tho intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to croato 
a poworful contrnlisod teaching University in that city, I would ndvooato tho 
third alternative, (e), for doaling with colleges not incorporated in that Univorsity. 


Nanjondayya, H. V. 

(i) (a) Tlio relation between tlio University nnd colleges in tho university town 
should bo very close. If possible, they should nil bo grouped in a oompact 
area, nnd inter-oollegiafo arrangements mado so as to avoid duplication 
of professorial chainjibrarics, laboratories, etc. Unless thoy arc of different 
classes (such as Government and missionary) thoy should bo under tho sole and 
single administration of tho University. 

(iii) Unloss the colleges are brought into more intimate relation with (nnd subordina- 
tion to) the University’, it is difficult to give muoh more freedom to them in 
regulating thoir courses and examinations. If tho courses proscribed by tho 
University are sufficiently varied, considerable latitudo may bo given to the 
colleges to raako a solootion and tlio examination conduotcd by tho University 
may bo hdjusted to suit thorn. In ensos in wliioh colleges liavo eminent 
professors, _ they may bo allowed to frame spocial curricula within very wide 
limits, subjeot to the condition thnt thoy arc submitted to, and approved by, 
tho University. Tho framing of alternative questions in examinations is about 
the readiest method of allowing latitudo to different colleges. 
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NEOoi^Dr. P. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

The Calcutta University had hitherto been a puroly affiliating or federal university 
teaching through its affiliated colleges. Of late it has directly undertaken post-graduato 
teaching and has established a law college, a college of science and post-graduato 
classes in arts subjects. This now teaching function has partly made it a teaching 
University as well. I would submit that tin's dual character, of the University should bo 
maintained and nothing should be dono which is antagonistic to tho interests of any 
onemomborof this dual system. Unfortunately, a tendency has arisen to emphasise 
that post-graduate teaching is real university work, whilst tho uplifting of tho standard 
of graduate and undergraduate toaohing in the affiliated oollegos scattered all over tho 
country is a matter of secondary importanoo. I would emphatically, though respectfully, 
enter my protest against this oonfusion of the ideals of tho univoreity. It should defi- 
nitely be acknowledged that postgraduate leaching is only a pari of the real work of the 
University hid not its only work. Colleges doing undergraduate and graduate toaohing 
should equally have on their staff at least a fairly largo number of brilliant mon who have 
specialised in their suhjeats and shown oapaoity for original work. 

Again, an analysis of tho composition of tho Senate shows that the Calcutta oollegos; 
and specially tho post-graduato professors in law, arts and soionco have monopolised tho 
majority of fellowships assigned to oollego teachers. Mufassal colleges, oxoopting tho 
Dacca and Gauhuti colleges, have rarely any representation on tho Senato.* Tboro flro 
more than 600 high schools affiliated to the Calcutta University and I believe that not a 
single headmaster of any high school is a member of tho Senate. I would respectfully 
urge that tho affiliated colleges should havo a far larger share of representation on tho 
Senate. Tho principal of every college affiliated to tho University should bo ex-officio 
member of the Senate and prominent members on tho staff of the mufassal colleges should 
bo nominated mombers of tho Senate. Jour or five head-masters of high schools should 
also sit on the Senate. Post-graduate teaching has got its own organisation now and 
thero is no roason why members who are now engaged in post-graduato toaohing should 
havo such a large representation on tho Senate. 

The next point that arises in this connection is tho question of inspection of colleges 
by the. University. Before the introduction of tho now regulations tho oontrol of tho 
University over tho colleges rostod merely on “ scraps of paper ” in the shape of question 
papers. Thanks t© the institution of the post of the university inspector of colleges 
under the new regulations tho control of the University on tho affiliated colleges has boon 
more jroal. Prom personal experience I can testify to tho invaluablo sorvicos that havo 
been rendered by tbo university inspectors in improving the equipment, staff, libraries, 
laboratories and finances of all colleges, speoially tho mufassal oollegos. Tboinspootor 
of colleges is the only connecting link betweon the University and the colleges ond I would 
not only urge tho continuance of this post in tho University, but would press for two 
visits every year to every college, instead of one as at present , Our oollegos unfortunately 
are not always very eager for the strict observance of university regulations regarding 
adequacy of staff, equipment, number of students and other matters, and the University 
should satisfy itself through its inspector that its regulations, framed with so much caro 
and judgment, are being followed in tlieir entirety. This is the surest way of raising 
the standard of education in tho collogcs and of rectifying defects in tho regulations in 
tho ksht oi experience gained. It is to bo romotnbond that our oollegos aro scattered 
through, large areas and many are situated in places many hundred miles distant from 
Calcutta, and until systematic and frequont inspootion of those oollegos is undertaken 
by the University the quality of cduoation will deteriorate. 

I oauuot see how a purely teaching University can bo established at Calcutta leaving tho 
mufassal colleges to their fato. I would on tho contrary press for the eontiiiuanco of tho 
dual character of tho University which would aim at both post-graduato (caching in 
Galoutta and other big centres such as Dacca, ond graduate and nndoigrndtmto teaching in 

‘ Bancd^ f»pTC«cnt«l oD tho fcsdTty 0..0 
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Itnngpur — l\av.A:;jryr., The lion’hlo Mr. R. P. 


oilier college?. It would steadily be tho rim itlm UnSvenily to roUo tho alnmliiriltil 
teaching, equipment ami qualifications ot the ntafl of ill n nilii%t* <1 colleges specially in tU 
mufa^nl 10 that they thenvelve* may bo miniature univcryiliV. At tho rnmc time tha 
tollegrj nlinl] Imvr their full flare in tho representation on tho Finnic which should U 
enlarged, and In tho framing o! the regulations »ml Hyllnbii'M o! i tudy, conducting of 
examination*, Felting up of ideal* and no forth. 


Knur, Rev. Father A. 

Inthocti'o of ft teaching nnd rc ‘identhl Univctvity, this question need not Us eon- 
i idcred. 

In tho of lie r cn-e — that of the ptv «*nl Calcutta University — lh" exiting relation 
between tho University and cnllcgei nnd the in-'peetien, in well at otlnr regulations nor 
adopted, ought to Ini i utile lent. 

(iii) fc'omo degree of freedom in tin* »!• *tgn of their course* and in the conduct of tin 
exam hint ion of their rtm!< nt*i for uiiiver: ity drrries would, no doubt, ln> a mod t 
ile-irnMeneHictctneiit, but is p:.icti« ally mid utterly' itilpo -il*K or nt lent «• 

trvmoly dangerous to the cau e of rwl education. w itli the low t t.uidsrd of lion*-i*.y 
nnd fairne - 1 so commonly rampant in India, nnd in It-ngnl in particular. His 
true that tho value of cheap degree t might 1>« found ulit 111 the market nnd the 
college* that produce the ndu1t>-rut< <1 article * might I** Calwisl. Hut whirt 
npje arnnee* go for »o much, tin* deception might be carried on for much longer 
* tlma is good for the caubo of genuine education. 


North Ilcngftl Zatniudnis' Aaiocintion, Rnngpur. 

(i) (a) and (t) Tho Uiii\er-ity tlmuld ton th.it the standard pm crihc'l by it is being 

well junhitahicd by all the colleges ’Within nnd outside tho university town, 
ami should cxninuio the n/wii'i to tr t their litne * for obtaining dtgrtes 
certificates of merit, etc. . 

(ii) lly heaping them under ido'imipvrvi* ion of the University. 

(iii) Am tho priiivipahi nnd profo • or* of cnlhyes have the opjiorl unity of Miflit'ieafly 

ropro-eiilin;' their point* of views to the University nnd of hating thou 
examined by n large number of men who are in d able to judge their uudtdntc-s 
or otherwise, tlm grnnt o{ freedom proposed in the question is not necessary. 


PAitANJrYB, The Hon’blc Sir. li. F. 

(1) (o) In a town whom n largo number of colleges — at least mom than one — are 
congregated, tliero should lie nn attempt to eo-ordinato higtier teaching, •>., 
]>03t-grn(limte teaching and the tcnching for If. A. honours in different colleges 
by n system of inter-collegiate lecture', etc. Tlii«, of course, will bo most 
praoticnble in the university town but tnny lie nl*o practicable to n certain 
extent in n few other centres. Careful attention nhould bo paid to this when 
schomes for new educational institutions am considered mid n certnin possihlo 
immedinto convenienco should be snerificed in view of the higher nint. Tho 
University should take a lead in tliia organisation and duplication should bo 
avoided ns far ns possible with n vtow to nn economy of (lie resources of tho 
University’ nnd tho college*. Am regards undergraduate tcnching the resources 
of each college nro fully utilised nnd in vomn cams too mueli strain is put 
upon thorn. A high standard of teaching in higher branches should he 
oxpeoted nl such n centre. 

(1) in centres whom tliero is only ono college n good deal of freedom should bo 
left to it, and the university should bo satisfied with tv slightly lower standard 
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in the advanced portion though full efficiency should bo exacted in the 
• lower work. • Such institutions work under difficulties and this fact should 

be recognised. Thera arc not likoly to bo many advanced studonts at such 
' centros and tho very foot that students will liavo to work under difficulties 

will be a kind of education to them. 

(ii) Inspection by woll qualiSod men, consideration of tho results of the examinations, 

and. tho regard in which an institution is hold by studonts and their guardians 
will enable one to judge whether an institution is offioient or not. 

(iii) I do not think that it 'is at present practicable to grant tho freedom considered so 

for as teaching up to tho present B. A. is concerned. Tho option of allowing 
colleges to oxamino their own first year studonts in Bombay has, in the opinion 
of a good many people, not boon a complato success. Tho only way in which such 
freedom can bo granted is to instruct tho university examiners to givo a svido 
. rango of choice in thoir examination pnpors under oortain safeguards or oven a 
choice in tho subjects of study. As regards post-graduate teaching a good doal 
, of freedom can bo granted and tkoro is, of course, tbo widest freedom in 
tho ahotco of a subject fora thesis whore a thesis qualities fora dogreo. 

(iv) So far os this question relates specially to Calcutta, I am unablo to answer it 

But in caso a similar question is asked as regards Bombay I would say that so 
long as Bombay University continues to bo nn affiliating university, the present 
■ , systom should be os far as possible rotainod, with tho addition of one or two per- 
manent inspectors of tho highest qualifications to inspect and guide tho colleges 
and occasionally also to inspect its schools and to correlate and collate tho results 
of the university examinations, so ns to judgo of the efficiency of tho various 
institutions affiliated to tho University. 


Peake, C. W. 

' I al » °f opinion that tho Presidency College might ho allowed to oxamino its own 
students and ho given full latitude as to thoir studios up to tho standard of tho B< A. and 
B. Sc. Honours and ho permitted to award a degree. It is a college with traditions and 
con ho relied upon not to adopt a standard lowor than that of the Univorsity. Its con- 
nection in othor respects with tho Univorsity might remain unchanged and of courso tho 
teaching of its students in tho post-graduate classes and thoir examination for tho M A 
and M.Sc. dogroos would bo conducted in co-oporation with tho University. Tho sornci 
privilege might also bo acoordod to Dacca College, ponding tho creation of a now univor- 

• sity, hut tho groat danger of a doproointion in tho standard of tho degreo makes it in my 

■ opinion undesirable to extend at presont tho powor to grant degrees to colleges malnlv 
dependent for thoir upkeep on the number of students they can attract. I have suggested 
in another noto that somo of tho colleges, retaining Intermediate classes, might bo nor- 

• mitted to conduct thoir own Intermediate examination, which would thon bo nothing more 
than an examination for promotion to tho next higher stage and for which no dinloma 
would be awarded. Further than this I do not consider it advisable lo go ut Sant? 
I am cf opinion that tho existing system of regulating studies awl examinations should 
.bo maintained m tho ease of those Calcutta and mufassal collegos which are nob accorded 
tho privilege of grantmg degrees. The mufassal colleges are so widely scattered over the 
province that they ore not m any closer touoh with ono another than they are with Cal- 
cutta, and I doubt if the ideals of a oollogo likoBankura, for examplo, would bo met in 

■ o more sympathetic manner if the Calcutta representatives in tho controlling bodv wore 
replac^-by ^ representatives from Chittagong, Mymensingh, Goulmti, etc. There lino 
doubt that the creation of such a body would throw nn additional strain on tho cduoa 
tiona! officers of the province as there wouffi bo considerable overlapping of effort and the 
difficulty of obtaining quorums for mootings of boards of studies, etc., etc. when tee 
component officers ore somo hundreds of miles away from ono anothor would bn 
ically insurmountable. The essential factor governing tho situZn ;,Tn m> opS' 
the fact that advanced teaching must bo concentrated in ono contra, or, at Iho S 
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ia two contros. Also, unless tho mufassal colleges are to cator lor a lower class of students 
who will not aspiro to tho M. A. and SI. So. dogroes, wo havo got to recognise that their 
advanoed studonts will have to pass through an educational r£gimo which has for its 
ultimate aim tho post-graduato dogroo of Galoutta. Though I fully realise the neccssty 
of not storootyping our courses more than is absolutely necessary, it docs not appear pro- 
bable that tho character of tho education in tho olassos of mufassal colleges can differ 
very largely in land from that givon in tho corresponding classes of Calcutta colleges, 
and I do not soo that a second controlling agency is likely to provo of much benefit at 
present, oven if it wero found praotioablo to constitute one. 


• Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) («) Tho important oollogos in tho univorsity town and its suburbs should stand 
in nearly llio somo relation to tho TJnivorsity as tho colleges at Cnmbridgo do 
to Cnmbridgo Univorsity. I suggest that a beginning may bo made with tho 
Univorsity Collego of Law and the cloven colleges mentioned in Bection (6) 
of my answer to question 3. ThoBo colleges may bo called the eonslituwU 
colleges of the Univorsity. 

(6) Those Calcutta colleges whioh are not constituent colleges and tho affiliated 
collogcs in other centres within the jurisdiction of tho University, should 
bo called associated colleges, their relations with tho Univorsity remaining 
noarly the samo as at present. 

(11) As at present, with this dilforonoc that the work of inspecting tho constituent and 
associated colleges be loft to a board of visitors and a board of inspectors; 
rospoctivdy, those boards bolng constituted os detailed below with tho inspec- 
tor of oollogos os secretary : — 

(A) The board of visitors should consist of nine mombers, with tho Vice-Chancellor 

as cx-officio chairman. Of tho remaining eight members, two should he 
nominated by the Chancellor, and two should bo elected by each of tho follow- 
ing : univorsity professors j principals of constituent colleges ; and tho Senate. 
At tho end of oaah academical yoar, two mombors should retire by ballot 
and should not bo considered fit for ro-nomination or ro-elcotion oxcopt by a 
special resolution of tho Senate to tho effeot that thoir retirement would 
bo inexpedient. 

(B) Tho board of inspectors should consist of five members, with a ohairman ,to bo 

appointed annually by tho Syndioato. Of tho remaining four members, 
two should bo nominatod by tho Chanoollor and two should be elected by the 
principals of associated oollogos. At tho ond of eaoh academical year, ons 
member should retiro by ballot and should not bo considered fit for re-nomin»- 
tiou or re-elootion except by a special resolution of the Senate to tho eifoct 
that his retirement would bo Inexpedient. * 

(Hi) I do not think it possible to introduce ony change with appreciable advantage. 

(iv) I am in favour of tho maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system of 
dealing with the colleges, constituent and associated. 

I think that tho existing system, induding the new post-graduate scheme which came into 
force early this session, can bo modified, as indioated below, in order to meet the require- 
ments of a teaching University : — " s 

(A) As at present, the Senato should bo the suprome authority under the Govern- 
ment. 


• II the collogcs In Assam and Burma continued to be a Ciliated to tbo University, tho strength ottho 
Board might bo Increased to nine, nod suitable provision Dado for the election and retirement of tbo four 
additional members. 
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(B) As at present, the oxecutivo government of the University should bo vostod 
in the Syndicate. 

(0) In each subject for post-graduate study there should bo a spooial hoard, consist- 
ing of not more than sevon, and not less than threo, membors j the univorsity 
professor or professors in that subject as well as the heads of departments 
of constituent colleges teaohing that subject being ex-ojjicio mombers and threo 
mombers being cleoted eaoli year by the univorsity lecturors in that subject 
from among such of thomselvos ns are graduates of at least seven years' standing. 

(D) Thore should bo a general hoard of post-graduate Btudios in scionco, which 
should consist of:— 


(1) ex-ofjicig membors: the univorsity professors in scionco; tho heads of the 

soienco departments of constituent colleges, engaged in post-grndualo 
teaohing in science ; 

(2) members elected annually : one by, and from, each Bpcoial board of post- 

-graduate study in a soience Bubjeot ; two follows, by tho Sonata. 

(E) Thero should bo a general board of post-graduato studios in arts which should 
be constituted on tho same linos as in tho csee of ecionco. 

(E) There should be a general board of pro-graduate studios in scionco with special 
boards under it. 

(Q) Thero should be a general board of pro-graduate studios in arts with special boards 
under "it. 

(H) Thore should bo a matriculation board, a board of law, a board of modioino, 
a board of engineering, and a board of commcrco and technology. 

(I) Each speoial board of post-graduato studies should initiate proposals regarding— 

(1) courso of stud}', 

(2) text boohs or rccommondod books, and 

(3) standards and conduct of examinations. 

(J) Each gonoral board of post-graduato studios should initiate proposals regard- 
ing— 

(1) appointments to tho teaching staff under tho direct control of tho Univorsity 

(2) teaching requirements from year to year and preparation of tho timo-tablc ■ 

and ’ 

(3) appointment of examiners. 


(K) The functions of the gonoral hoards of pro-graduate studies and of tho snocinl 

boards nndor them should bo noarly tho samo as those of tho faoulties of 
arts and scionco and of the boards of studios under thorn in tho oxiBtinn 
system. ® 

(L) The funotions of tho boards of law, modioino and enginooring should ho tlm 

ing 16 tlle faoultiea '°* medicine and enginooring in tho oxist- 

(M) The existing faculties os well os tho councils of post-graduato tcachimr will. 

their exooutivo oommittecs f should bo abolished. 1 

(N) The Syndicate should consist of — 

(1) ex-ojcio members: the Vice-Chancellor; the’ Director of Public Instrucllon 
of Bengal and tho Pro-Vieo-Chanoollor; xnssruciion 

, fifteen membors to bo olocted annually from nmong tho ordinarv nr r- „rr ■ 
Follows of tho University as detailed bolow. ^ 0r cv ’°ff ie,c 

(O) Of tho IB elected membors of tho Svndicatn tlm „„„„„„ i ... , 

graduate studios should eleottwo oaob ; tho gonoral boards of*^™ F° 3 *‘ 
etudios, gno each; tho matriculation boardftho 
the board of commerce and technology, one cLh - the An g ’ “1 
mcdicmo, two each; the Senate should elect two.’ ™ ^ ofI<w and 
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Rasim, The Hon’ble Mr. ’Justice Abdub. ' - 

1 [ * 

(i) (a) Tho colleges should be knit togothcr in one corporate body. (6) The col- 

leges should bo adequately roprosented on tho governing bc% and should have 
tho benefit of tho lecturos of the university professors. The University 
should oxorciso general powers of supervision and guidanco over tho colleges 
through tho examining board and otherwise. 1 

(ii) Partly through rules and regulations ond partly through tho influence of tho exa- 

mining board and tho advice of visitors. 1 

(iii) I think tho colleges should bo loft to design courses within tho limits of specified 

subjeots. This may bo dono mainly by permitting a reasonable number oi 
‘ options, ’ and by abstaining, wherever possible, from prescribing particular 
books or authors. 

I sco grCator difficulty in allow ing colleges at present a wide freedom in the conduct 
of examinations. In any caso I should reserve tho power of supervision ia Ike 
university authorities. 

(iv) I should favour (a) provided tho controlling body is formed mainly, i! not entirely, 

out of tho Senate. ' 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. , , 

(i) Tho relation between tho University ond tho colleges in tho university town 

should bo sucb that their interests might prove idontieal. In tho near future, 
it would bo possiblo to confer n largo dogreo of freedom on tho colleges, 
so that thoy may davolopo on their individual specific linos, ond at tho same time 
maintain a spirit of healthy rivalry with 'otlior institutions, and a spirit of co- 
operation with thorn and with the Univoraity. 

(ii) Under tho existing fedoral system, tho University would retain tho powers of affi- 

liation ond disaffiliation of colleges. On tho Sonato of tho University all-tbo 
colleges should bo represented, so that in cases of ineffioionoy being proved 
against a particular college, • its disaffiliation would servo to keep others in a 
stato of efficiency. Again, tho anxiety evidenced by tho students and their 
guardians to obtain tho best instruction ■ possiblo would lead, in tho near 
future, to colleges inadequately staffed or badly equipped dying, a natural 
death. Further, tho examinations could bo conducted on such lines that it 
i would bo difficult for a badly managed eollcgo to obfain any success at the 

examinations, so that it would bo in the interests of such a college to 
improve its equipment and to staff itself adequately if it is to survive, in tho 
competition. Those safeguards would not bo effective until n larger 'number 
of efficient colleges are founded j then, it would not bo necessary to allow an 
unsuitable college to continue existing, merely because tho students have 
. nowhere to go to, * ' 

liii) If tho scheme I havo proposed in answer to question 18 be adopted, 1 if tho 
Intermediate examination, as suob, bo omitted, o college may bo. allowed a 
certain dogreo of latitude iu tho design of tho courses. The fitness or cthorwiso 
of tho student for tho particular career ho adopts may bo dooldcd for him by the 
college authorities during the four years of study at tho collogo, i.e., after the 
matriculation and before the' degree examination. , 

* <i 


, , ,!Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) (A) In the 1 university town the colleges should all bo under the control of tho 
. University, in- which all ‘the colleges should bo adequately represented. The 
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University should exercise groat influence in the solcotion of tho staff, in the 
> housing of the students, and in the matter of libraries, laboratories, etc., of 

(lie colleges. 

(b) In the other centres of population tho sumo supervision and 1 conbol by the 
University as hr university towns should bo given to the University, and for 
this purpose a body of university inspectors — men of first-rate ability and 
experience — should go round and inspect raufassal colleges regularly. 

(li) Affiliation to University must not bo given to colleges unless they aro adequately 
staffed and equipped. In tlio caso of old affiliated institutions all changes in 
the staff Bhouid be brought to the notice of the University and if in the opinion 
of tho University the changes be for tho worse, warnings may be given to the 
institutions concerned and in the case of non-compliance affiliation should bo 
withdrawn until the necessary requirements aro mot by the colleges concerned. 
The university inspectors suggested above will be of immense help in this , 
matter. 

(iii) The University instead of prescribing text books, specially in tho higher forms, 

should frame a syllabus of studies and tho colleges under tho University will bo 
at liberty to select books for tho teaching of tho subjects covered by the sylla- 
bus. Tliis will give some degree of freedom to colleges in the selection of 
books. But in subjects like English, Sanskrit and other languages in which 
this prinoiplo cannot bo safely applied, text-books should be prescribed by tho 
University. 

( iv) I should favour tho maintenance as far as possible of the existing system with 

only this stipulation that tho mufas al. oollcgcs should bo fairly represented 
in tho management of tho central university. 


Ray, Manmathanats. 

(i) I am of opinion that the affiliation of colleges to tho University on tho present 

terms should continue, Bubjeet only to this variation that tho University 
• should have financial control over the ooiiegos, that tho finances of each eollcgo 
Bhouid bo laid before a standing commiltco of tho Senate to bo scrutinised, in 
order to onsure that tho whole of tho money is spent most usefully and economi- 
cally for tho purposes of education. I ‘Iiould, however, insist upon a strict 
supervision and control by tho University over tho colleges. 

(ii) Since tho Act of 1904, tho Syndicate oi tho University has effective control over 

tho colleges in matters of .staff and equipment. Adequate staff and adequate 
equipment may bo onsurod by a real, not merely mechanical or formal, 
supervision and excrciso of tho control. 

(iii) It is not practicable at tho present tiroo to grant to colleges freedom in tho design 

of their courses of study for tho university examinations or in the conduct of the 
examinations of their students for university degrees. There being a largo 
number oi colleges, standards aro likely to vary. Tho impartial working out 
may beeomo impossible and tho more influential colleges may got greater 
favour from the University. Besides, tho collego3 have not reached that state 
of efficiency which will justify tho grant of this freedom. 

(iv) It is possibly only that tho Prcsidonoy College can bo incorporated in tho Univer- 

sity. With regard to the other rolleges, tho existing system should bo main- 
tained to a largo extent. It is desirable that there should' not ho two univer- 
sities. one teaching and tho other federal, but that there should bo ono university 
with two deportments, a teaching department nnd a federal dopartment, both 
, controlled by a composite Senate. This is desirable not only from a financial 
and an economic point of view, but also because of tho paucity of scholars suffi- 
oteut for two distinct senates, and tho risk of competition and underselling. It 
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•will also bo dosirablo to amond tbo constitution of tho Senate in Buob a way flat 
tho various interests might bo sufficiently represented fhero. The highest pro 
fossors of tho University as well ns tho heads of all first grade colleges should 
ex-officio members of tho Scnato ; and a larger number of members should fo 
returned by election. This would of necessity considerably reduce tho number el 
nominations by !Iis Excellency tho Chancellor. 

In connection with this question, I may refer to tho proposal rooontlymadeby tho 
Government of India regarding tho establishment of more second grade colleges outside 
Calcutta and the opening of additional classes in a certain number of high schools to pre- 
pare students for tho Intermediate examination. I readily welcomo such a proposal. 
Tho oxisting colleges with thoir present equipment cannot cope and should not be 
called upon to copo with tho growing domand for high education, and.it does 
not scorn to bo desirablo that tho intermediate studonts should necessarily assemble 
jn Caloutta or in tho laTger towns. I do not ngreo with those who insist upon the 
necessity of the immigration into Caloutta of students even in tho Intermediate 
stago. I am of opinion that no embargo should be placed upon the clioico of students: 
homo influences are very desirablo and of very great value, specially at tho age 
when tho studonts are in thoir intermediate classes. This will also hove tho effect of 
reducing tho cost of education, whioh is an insurmountable difficulty in tho cose of many 
students. There are sovornl officiont mufassal schools which admit of this expansion in 
localities whero it is needed, but whenorcr tho additional classos are opened they shall 
bo treated as a soporato second grado college and shall fulfil tho same conditions, and 
shall bo as officiant, as the othor second grado oollogos in tho province. 


Bay, Raja Pbahada Nath. 

(i) Vide my reply to question 4. 

(ii) Thoro should bo a standard of ndoquato equipment, and if any collogo did not 

satisfy tho requirements it should bo disaffiliated. An onquiry into this should 
bo made from time to time by university inspectors. 

(iii) It may bo advisable in some eases, especially in collogos oquippod with professors 

who are authorities in thoir own subjects, to grant a dogroo of freedom in tho 
dosign of thoir coursos not inconsistent with the univorsity syllabus, but 
not so far as university degree examinations are concerned. 


Bay, Saeat Chandba. 

(i) Tho University Bhould bo controlling authority in respeot of tho colleges 

situated both— 

"fa) in tho university town, and, 

(i) in other centres. 

All the colleges should bo represented in tho Senate, as well as in the Syndicate 
by ot least two members from each college, — tho principal being ex-officio and 
the other elected by the staff. 

(ii) It should be tho look.out of the University to seo ns to whether any such institu- 
tion is inadequately staffed and equipped. There should bo sufficient number of 
university inspeotors to report on the wants of evory college to the University. 
To ensure that every institution at whioh students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed would requiro a substantial 
aid from Government. 

(iii) I do not think it expedient to grant at presont any degree of freedom to colleges in 
the design of their courses or in tho conduct pf the examinations of their students 
for the university degree. 
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IM If the intellectual resources ot Calcutta could be efficiently organised for the 
pnrposa mentioned in the question, I would suggest that all colleges within 
tho Presidency should bo incorporated in tho Calcutta University. 

(а) No. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Answer is unnecessary. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The existing relation between the University and the colleges outside Calcutta 
seems for the present to be necessary and satisfactory, namely, the relation by which 
the University controls the courses of study and their teaching staff. As regards the 
Calcutta colleges it would he advisable to divide them into : — 

(A) Colleges really fit for imparting higher instruction. 

(B) Those not so fit. 

Tha former class and the University should work in close co-operation, and a 
strong central organisation should be created by combining and utilising their intellec- 
tual resources. The second class of colleges may remain outside the University, though- 
under its control, and teaching up to the standard of which they are capable. 

The time is not yet ripe for endowing the collages with greater freedom than they 
ot present enjoy nor for the establishment of a new kind of relationship. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

(iv) X would favour a now controlling body for tho centralised teaching University 
and another for tho University examining outside collegos. You cannot mix 
up tho two types oi universities. 


■ Riohey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(a) I assume in answering this question that colleges situated in the university town 
am within reasonable walking distance of each other ; for otherwise they might 
for all practical purposes he situated in different towns in the mnfassal 

On this assumption I would suggest the revision of the university organisation on 
tho following lines : — 

(A) A college, other than an institution of a professional nature, e.g., a medical college, 
should be primarily a place of residence for students and teachers. It should be 
a centre for social life, including athletic, literary, debating and similar socie- 
ties. It should be made a basis for inculcating esprit-de-corps and for friendly 
emulation. It should in faot supply that cultivated social atmosphere, which is ' 
the most marked characteristic of the best European universities, and which is 
entirely unknown to a Btudent whose only connection with the University is 
attendance at a prescribed minimum number of lectures and appearance at peri- 
odical examinations. 

In the fulfilment of this part of its duties the collego should be practically autono- 
mous, though the University should satisfy itself from time to time, possibly 
through the medium of a standing inspection committee, that the supervision of 

the students and the accommodation provided for them is adequate. 

Apart from the residential and social features of college life, the instructional work nf 
tho collego should ho of tvro kinds,— 

(1) It should undertake tho whole of the pass-degree work. Until honours and post- 
graduate .courses are more fully developed, this would leave as at presenfcthe 
bulk of the university teaching in the hands of college leoturers, But, I feol 
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win' that with the institution fit trim honours eonr«es, nil students ot promw 
vroiild avail thcmRrlvrfl ot the wider opportnrritisa which these cowan wonVl 
otter. Tim majority ot students who Attend ttm University merely in mfe 
to qualify for employment ai * graduates ’ or, Imini; well-to-do, for its rociil 
nt 1 met ion«, might safely tie left for instroction to tli" staffiof tho indiridual 
colleges, 

(2) Tlie college ptotl might also be entrusted with tlm preparation ot tho honowj 
students ns far ns tlie intermediate Mag-'. After that stage tho function oi 
llie foliage slatl in relation to thr** students should he purely tutorial stvl 
mhi-nty. The worl: of the'*- students would bo controlled by tho univirfity 
stnfi, but for purposes of private or homo study they should be placed fo 
tutorial groups under tlie superintendence of their college tutors. 

(11) Tlie University should take into its own hands nil the higher (i.r., post-in term", 
dinte) honours tearlung and nit M. A. work. Tlm work should lie conducted by 
university prole oors. (Incidentally tho u«e of the term * profi-s«or ’ should bo 
restricted to there teachers, tho ’eollego tenehera being termed lecturers and 
tutors). These protcsor.i should he whole-time servants of the University, 
paid hy that 1 truly and not attached to any college. This appears to mo very 
Important, tor otherwise there would ho a* likelihood that their services would 
lie utilised hy the colleges to which they were attached lor tutorial or other 
work outsido their proper duties. Tho pay of tho professorships might bs 
fixed from time to time by the University in n’ecordanro with tho qualifications 
of the men appointed to tlmse posts, srhetlier hy aeleetion from among tire college 
lecturer# or from elsewlieri'. The cost of the university staff might be met, (i) 
should miy member of n Government or aided college be selected as a university 
professor, by a contribution from Government to tlie University equivalent to 
tlie saving tlm# effected in provincial expenditure, (ii) by tuition fee®, which in 
the ea-so of students attending M.A., M.Sc. and post-intermediate honours 
courses should he paid direot to the University anil not to colleges, nml (iii) by 
exnminntion fees. 

It will be Recn t hat the above scheme suggests 5t marked lino of olenvnge so far as work 
»s concerned lietwccn tlie ordinary unilergradunte who reads for a pass degree 
anil one who takes an honours or posl-paduate course. 

This distinction exists in fart in ali universities, nm\ it is n defect in ordinary univer- 
sity ayst rms tli.vt tlie distinction is not frankly recognised. Them is no ure 
wasting tlie best intellectual resources of the University in trying to make a 
scholar of a man wire looks on his university career simply ns n distasteful hut 
necessary method of obtaining n qualification for Government service, noron tho 
student (more common certainly at a European university, but already in evi- 
dence in this country) who attends a university chiefly for its social amenities, 
hor the pass-students tho training and discipline of thecoliego is sufficient, for 
tho honours student the best training that tho University can afford shonld he 
provided. 

(h) Tlie preceding remarks furnish the nnswor to this question. 

Colleges outsido tho university town should not bo allowed to prepare for honours 
courses or the SI. A. degree unless, and such cases will Iks rare, tho town at which tho mufassnl 
eollego i# situated is definitely marked out as (ho centre of a future universitv. 
At such a centre the organisation of tho university town might bo reproduced in minia- 
ture, t.r., one or two university professors might he appointed to toko honours or JLA. 
courses m a limited number of subjects. Such professors should in tho interests of uni- 
versity education nnd research bo entirely detaohed from tho locnl colleges, though thoy 
may have been selected from their staffs. Tho work of tho ordinary mufassnl colleges 
should be confined to tho preparation for pass degrees nnd lor tho intermediate 
in honoure. Moreover tho number of seeond-grndo colleges leaching only up to tho pass 
Intermediate stage should bo largely increased. These institutions -shonld consist of 
collegium classes attached to lire best high schools ; for a second grnflo college by itself 
js norther largo enough or rich enough to bo efficiently organised. Tho opening of such 
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classes should bo tbo -very first stop in university reform. It is impossible to introduco 
any improvement into the machinery of ft university whiio it is clogged up with ex- 
traneous matter, t.e., mosses of students who will never succeed in obtaining a pass 
degree, many of whom indeed will not even surmount tbo intermediate examination. 

By the opening of a number of second grade colleges this mass of ill-qualified material 
would.be diffused over a wide area, leaving the colleges in tbo university town and nt tbo 
prospective university centres free to admit the first rate students, and to pay proper 
attention to them. _ N 

The obvious objection to tbo foregoing suggestions is that no improvement is proposed 
in the standard of tho ordinary degree. Tho answer to this objection appears to mo to 
be on economic one. So long ns there is a demand for the mediooro article produced under 
_iho present system, tho supply will ho forthcoming from one source or another : if not 
from institutions attached to a recognised university, then from private institutions 
giving valueless diplomas such os, I believe, exist in America. 

The remedy lies not in an attempt, which is foredoomed to failure, to restrict univer- 
sity teaching to those who are oleariy fitted for it, but for tho University to produce o, 
superior typo of article in addition to its present products, and to trust to tho employers 
(at present chiefly Government departments and educational institutions) to demand 
the superior article when thoy find it is available. 

It is not a counsel of perfection, but a practicable measure of reform, which should 
ultimately lead to the goal which it is desired to reach, namely, tho provision of facilities 
for tl\e best university training for young Indians of ability without tho hampering as- 
sociation with a mass of mediooro studeatry which is involved in tho present system. 

(iii) At the samo time an improvement in tho ordinary degreo courses could bo 
efiooted, as is suggested in this question by giving a greater latitudo to colleges 
to design their own courses. Tho amount of latitude given must he contingent 
on the fitness of each college for enlarged responsibility. A scheme submitted 
by the registrar of tho Punjab University to tho Syndicate somo years ago 
suggests a possible solution. 

He proposed that degrees might be conferred on students of colleges on tho result 
of cither examinations only, or records and examinations, or records onlj\ 
Records of students’ work should bo maintained in all colleges, and, when the Univer- 
sity is satisfied that these records are reliable in tho case of any particular college, they 
should bo taken into consideration in awarding a degreo to its students. After a still 
further period of probation, tho University might go so far os to accept tho records alone 
of a collego as a sufficient guarantee of its students’ qualifications, and exempt them from 
appearance at any external' examination. There would thus bo colleges of three 
classes ; — 


(1) Those whose students were awarded their degrees as at present solely on the 

results of an external examination. 

(2) Those in which tho college records constituted an additional factor in determin- 

ing the standard attained by the students. 

(3) Those which were entrusted by the University with the responsibility for con- 

ferring their own degrees, Any laxity on the part of a college included in 
either group (2) or group (3) would ua turally entail its reversion to the next 

inferior group. 


It appears to me that such a Bystcra would provido a strong incentive to colleges to 
regular efficient work, and tend to the elimination of pre-examination cram. A shir 
would inevitably attach to a college whoso records wore not recognised by the Uni. 
vereity as deserving of consideration in tho award of degrees to its students. Careful 
penodical inspection coupled with tho automatio cheek of examination results would be 
the basis on which the efficiency of colleges would bo assessed. 

(iv) For working the university system which is suggested in the preceding note it 
would be necessary to have a dual organisation inoluding— 8 

’ A C °" lr ? 1 ‘i 16 h0D , 0VrB *"**■*■*» courses. Tkissbould 

) be a purely academic body ond would naturally consist of tho university 
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professors in tlio various subjects, together with representatives from among 
tho collcgo lecturers and tutors. 

(2) A less specialised body which should, howover, include the university teaching 
staff which would deal with tho ordinary degreo courses and examinations, tho 
affiliation and inspection of colleges, otc. 

Apart from these two bodies, yet n third would he needed to (leal -with purely admi- 
nistrative and financial questions, e.g., tho appointment of university professors and 
the university budget. 

Since the system suggested would not draw a sharp lino between a powerful centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta and tho colleges situated in the mufossol, the division of 
the university organisation on tho lines suggested in tho question would not bo necessary. 


Roberts, David E. 

• 

(i) (b) niul (iv) (a). Tho present relation as contained in tho existing regulations 

of tho University appears to bo all that may bo desired, but in practico tho 
results arc far Irom satisfactory. 

It is doubtful if the formation of a now controlling body to rcgulato the studies and 
examinations in mufnssnl colleges will, in itself, effect nny improvement, but it 
would at least enable tlioso directly concerned in tho development of tlioso 
colleges, if allowed an ndcqunto representation on the body, to have a far better 
opportunity of effecting some improvement. Their responsibility would bo much 
greater than it can bo under present conditions, and this should induce greater 
enthusiasm and effort. It would bo necessary, of course, to have n strong ex- 
ternal control in tho examinations. 

(ii) Tho present system should bo adoquato if properly carried out. 

(Hi) I do not consider it desirable so far as soionco subjects nre concerned that tho 
freedom suggested should bo extended to nny collcgo except in honours and 
subsequent courses, where a largo degreo of freedom should bo allowed. 


Roy, The Hon’blo Btibu Surendra Nath. 

(i) The relation between tho University and colleges should bo that tho University 

should supervise tho working in tho colleges, fix the curriculum of tho_dcgrces, 
have control over the hostels attached to tho colleges and see that proper and 
qualified men nro appointed ns professors and lecturers. 

(6) The same rulo applies to other centres of population in tho Presidency. 

(ii) By tho appointment of well qualified inspectors and tho formation of propor com- 

mittees, and also by adequate grants whero need be, 

(ui) Tho colleges may teach other subjects of tho samo or allied naturo as tlioso pre- 
scribed for tho university examinations. I think the boys ought to be 
examined in ono and the samo plneo or places, and I do not think it proper that 
there ought to bo nny 'freedom in tho conduot of the examinations of their 
students for the university degrees. 

(iv) I would favour tho maintenanoo as far ns possible of the existing system. 


Rudea, S. K. 

(i) I should like to sco tho University boconio a truo homo of learning, culture and 
follow-ship and also of rcsonToh in tho manner indientod below-. Tho Univorsity 
should organise honours schools in ovory subject and diroct and control tho 
teaching by instituting univorsity professorships, tho collogcs in the univorsity 
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town co-operating so that an inter-collegiate system of lectures for honours 
schools will ho supplemented by tho tonohing of university professors. 

Principals of tho collogos concornod, acting in concert with tho univorsity profossors, 
shou’d havo tho managomont of tho soho mo of tho intor-collogiato loot arcs. 

Mufossal collogos would necessarily !!o reduced to a lower status, namely touching 
. up to tho course for a pass dogreo. 

This should not procludo any particular well equipped mutassal oollcgc from making 
approved arrangements for undertaking honours teaching in one or two subjects, 
fii) Tho oliicionoy of colleges as to staff and equipment can bo ensured by univorsity 
Inspection committees, on whoso report continuation, suspension or oxtonsion 
of affiliation would depend. 

<iii) Should any oolloge fool itself strong enough to modify or supplomont a courso of 
study proscribed by tho Univorsity, it should submit its schomo to tho Univorsity ; 
' and if sanctioned, it should ho a part of tho approved study for tho students of 
that college. As regards tho conduct of examinations by collogos for degrees, 
this may bo adopted when a collogo has boon permitted to toach a special course. 
Tho conduot of oxominations by individual colleges would scarcoly ariso if tho 
honours sohools and tho intor-collogiato system of lectures wore adopted. For 
tho pass dogroo tho freedom of tho collogo is not of much import. 

I have very strongly held to tho view that the present intermediate standard should 
bo the matriculation, and that there should be a threo years’ courso for tho degreo 
examination, one for the pass standard and another for the honoura schoola. Tho 
best teaching and equipment as to laboratories and libraries Bhould bo concen- 
trated in university towns, and these should bccomo real homes of learning, culturo, 
and fellowship, and also of research. I do not see any wny out of concentration .at 
special centres. In course of time other similar universities would ariso elsewhere. ’ 


, Sahay, Rai Bahadur Biiagvati. 

(i) The relation between tho University and tho colleges in the university town and in 
other centres of population should bo identical as regards the extent of control, 
(u) -I would recommend an absolute minimum qualification and a scalo of minimum 
requirements for each branch of learning in which a degreo is sought and 
disaffiliation if these conditions nro not satisfied. 

(iii) I would not allow any freedom whatever in these respects, as I fail to sco tho 
need of it, since option is given to a college to choose any courso and send up can. 
chdatcs for any examination. Such a freedom assumes that tho collective know- 
ledge and experience of a univorsity ns to what is tho best courso for a certain 
degree and tho best test for a certain examination is not to bo trusted and that 
the individual knowledge and experience of particular colleges is a safor guide. 
This in my opinion is an assumption quito untenable. The only raison d'etre of 
-such a freedom is tho adaptability of tho course and the examination to indivi- 
dual capacity and requirements, but for this thero is no further need in a 
s J' 8 V:? 1 .' w bioli allows ohoico of subjects and examinations. Any latitude in 
modifying tho course or the examination selected with regard to individual capa- 
city and needs is bound to make for in efficiency. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

® 10 colleges should ho affiliated to the Univorsity as at present, 
fu) A’ or the ordinary degree (pass course) this is possible. For the highest training 
..... _ 11 necessary to have a central institution in Calcutta, 
tin) fjy providing a number of alternative courses. Tho colleges may bo allowed to 
. examinations of their students; but tho questions should ho 
iramed by university paper-setters and tho examination of answer papers should ‘ 
also ho cheeked by the University. 

Y 2 
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Sapru, Tlie Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(i) I hnvo to somo oxtcnt anticipated my^answcr to this part of the question in my 

answer to question 4. To be moro definite, the University should exercise tlie 
fullest control in tho matter of appointment of professors and teachers in 
regard to colleges situated in tho i Diversity town and also oxerciso undivided 
disciplinary powers over tlie students of all such colleges. But as regards 
colleges situated in other centres of population, its control cannot llo direct 
though it must continue to bo of a supervisory oliaractor. 

(ii) Tho present system of appointing university inspectors who nro supposed to inspect 

colleges and to report on their efficiency is not to my mind satisfactory. It has 
in somo instances worked nrbitrnrily. I should appoint a special committee 
on which tho heads of colleges should bo represented to go into the question as 
to whothorthc affiliated colleges nro adequately staffed and adequately equipped, 
and wlion a college is refused affiliation, it should hnvo tho right of appeal to the 
Scnato. I hnvo noticed that extravagance in salaries or in buildings passes some- 
times for efficiency. Tho adequacy of tho staff and equipment of n college a ill 
to n great oxtont depend upon the number of students ordinarily reading in a 
college and also upon the subjects which it proposes to tenoli. Tlie finance^ of 
each college will ultimately determine tho scope for its expansion. While I am 
strongly in favour of teachers or professors being pnid well, I also realise that 
it is impossible for private colleges to adopt tho very high standard in regard 
to salaries which has been adopted by tho Government. Tho general complaint, 
, in regard to this matter is that the standard of efficiency ndopted by tho Govern- 
ment is fictitious and is not puroly educational but of a vory mixed character, 
and I personally think that while efficiency should bo enforced tho standard 
of efficiency requires to ho dispassionately revised, 
liii) As I have indicated already, my inclination is to lcavo colleges some degree of 
freedom in tlio design of their courses but that can only bo possible where the 
syllabus is only prescribed. I do not wish, howover, to give the colleges the 
conduct of tho examination for the students for university degrees, which power 
should continue to remain with tho University. 

(iv) I cannot answer this part of tho question with reference to Calcutta; but generally 
speaking and consistently with tho views indioated above, I am in favour of the 
croation of a new controlling body which will be an integral part of the university 
to deal with the outlying affiliated colleges. 


Sarkar, Akshaykumab. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in tlie university town should bo completely incorporated into- 

tho University as so many branches of tho same institution. There will 
bo one governing body for them — tho univorsity authorities. Kot only 
should their staff be appointed and controlled by the University a* also in the 
muffassal colleges but also tho teachers should ho interchangeable or the same 
person should be in charge of his duties in different colleges. 

(6) Tlie relation between tho Univorsity and colleges in other centres of population 
than tho university town should he as at present, with some modification. I 
suggest fuller and more efficient control of the staff and equipment, real and 
more frequent supervision and tlio appointment of itinerant professors. 

(ii) Every institution in tho muffassal should be staffed and equipped directly by the 

University. Tho Univorsity should bo vested with the fullest control of the staff 
everywhere. 

(ill) Tho curriculum and the syllabus should be left in tho hands of tho University as 
at present and free: 1 om should be granted to the teachers in selecting text-bocks. 
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Records of tho class-work of the students, results of the college tests and 
teachers ’ opiiion should be taken into consideration in granting tho degrees. 
Tho Univorsity examination should be only a part of the test of the students’ 
knowledge, and not the solo tost. " 


. Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

i i ) ExCcpt in the matter of affiliation, the university at present does not oxerciso 
any control over tho working of tho affiliated colleges either in Calcutta or else- 
where. Any interference with tho internal management of these institutions by 
the university authorities is not dosirablo. But so long as tho Univorsity con- 
tinues to be of tho federal type ns at present, it is necessary that both groups 
of institutions coming undor tho heads (a) and (l) should bo brought into close 
relationship with the Univorsity, t.e., with the university professors and teachers, 
some of whom may bo doputod for a term or part of a torm to dclivor courses of 
lectures in tlicir respective subjects in the affiliated colleges. Distinguished 
professors from some of tho affiliated colleges may similarly be invited to deliver 
lectures at the university college. 

fii) The u liversity authorities must satisfy tliomsolves by a thorough inspection 
of tho staff and equipment of a college conducted by its own professors or other 
competent persons bofore affiliating it in tho courses which tho institution wishes 
to teach, whether the general standard of efficiency is likely to bo maintained 
at tlio level roquired for affiliation. 

(iii) Within tho limits of tho proscribed syllabus, this may bo permitted. But I 
-do not considor it desirable to grant powers in respect of conducting examina- 
tions for university degrees. 

(iv) I would suggest the adoption of tho third alternative. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

(i) At presont there are tho Government college intended to servo as a modol, the mis- 

sionary college, the centre of great educational activity competing largely with 
tho Gavornmont colleges; and lastly the institutions in which either tho Hindu 
or the Muliammadnn interests predominate, tVo institutions being largely privato. 
Tho abseneo of the pooling of the resources referred to in my answer to question 
1 is traceable to tho nbovo differences. With rare exceptions tho existing typo 
of professor might bo utilisod as a good teacher and fill tlicir places in tho 
tutorial systom akin to that obtaining in somo univorsity contres in Europe, 
and tho highest learning should bo centred in tho hands of the oxports referred 
to In my answor to question 1. An attempt has been mado in the Patna Uni- 
versity scheme to answor part (b) and I have no roraarks to add at present. 

(ii) Penalty of disaffiliation after propor Opportunity given, and provision for State 

aid in deserving oases seem to be tho only feasible plan. 

(iii) I do not soo how any latitude can bo given to colleges whero tho examinations aro 

intondod for entrance to Government service. Tho same mu6t bo tho rule for 
somo timo to come with regard to examinations qualifying candidates for ontranco 
to tho liberal professions. But whore a high typo of teacher or scientist is sought 
to bo evolved or a diploma is intended to serve as a certificate to enter sorvico 
of the railway, commercial firm, etc., tlioro seems to bo no reason why colleges 
should not bo given greater Latitude. And in the matter of entrance to tho uni- 
versities and to classes whero subjeots aro specialised complete latitudo should, 
I think, be given to the educational authorities of tho institutions concerned. 
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Sastiu, Kokileswau, 

(i) All colleges, whether in Calcutta or outside, should be affiliated to' tho University 

ns nt present, blit they should bn allowed to send representatives In proportion 
to tho number of the members of tho stnlT to the .Senate on which they Blionld 
be dependent only for general guidance nnd control. 

(ii) Tho present safeguards nrc quite adequate* 

(lit) Tito teaching stnfT of tho colleges should form boards according to their 
subjects for the purpose of determining the stnndard of leaching, selecting 
text-books nnd regulating examinations. 

(Is*) Ifn centralised teaching university be established in Calcutta, tho colleges not 
incorporated in that nniverdty should he allowed to form a new body, composed 
of the representatives from all such colleges in proportion to the numerical 
strength of thctciclimg staff, for the purposo of regulating studies nnd exami- 
nations of thee colleger 


* Sastrt, jRni Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The rclnlion between the University nnd colleges situated — 

(n) in the university town, nnd 

{&) in oilier centres of population in the Presidency should be similar to that 
existing between the Calcutta University and the colleges nffilhtcd to it, 
with tliis difference that in the ca»e of colleges situated in other centres of 
population in the Presidency as dUtiuguidicd from tlioro situated in tho 
university town, tlw system of control nnd supervision by the University 
should tie far more stringent than in the case of tho latter, which may bo 
allowed a considerable degrro of latitude in the selection and appointment 
of staff nnd in (lie internal administration generally. 

(ii) The object aimed at can be gained by an efficient system of supervision and insist- 
cnco on the institutions in question pos<es-ing sources of iucomo which make 
them to n large extent independent of the income derived from the fees paid by 
the students. The fact that most of the colleges in Calcutta nnd the mufn=sal 
arc run on commercial principles detracts from their efficiency ns educational 
institutions. 

(iii) No definito answer can be given to tho question, as the extent of tho concession 

will vary according to the varying needs and character of a college, each ease 
being dealt with on its own merit. 

(iv) I would, speaking generally, favour the creation of a new controlPng body to 

regulate the studies nnd examination of such colleges. 


Scottish Churches College Sonatus, Calcutta. 

(i) In view of a possible result in weakening tho staffs of affiliated collcgo for tbo 
sako of tho teaching staff of tho University, nnd in view of tho undesirability of 
dotnehing senior students from their colleges and placing them under conditions 
which do not give an opportunity for corpornto lifo, wo arc not in favour of the 
present mixture or confusion between tho functions of a teaching and an oxnminj 
ing university. A single teaching university of tho typo wo nro familiar with 
in Scotlnnd or in some of tho nowor civic universities? in England is obviously 
impossible In Bcngnl, becauso of tho vast nttmbors of po*siblo students nnd the 
actual oxistcnco of numerous colleges. Wo are, thoroforo, in favour of reverting 
to tho idea of an examining univorsity, or at least of a university which would 
" control examinations, undor tlio safeguards suggested in soction 3 of this ques- 
tion. If this coursowore adopted thcro need bo no cssontial difference between 
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tlio rotation of tlio University to tho colleges in tho university town on the one 
hand and in tho country on tho other. In viow of tho large numbers and with a 
view to greater efficiency of administration it might bo necessary to have moro 
than one university tvithin tho bounds of tho Presidency . N 

(ii) We should bo inclined to restrict supervision by the University toe merely negn- • 

tivc action or power of voto of any appointment. Wo should in no ease allow 
tlio University to havo any say in tlio positive appointment of members of a 
college stnlf. In tho exorcise of veto also we should liko to sccuro that tho Uni- 
versity should havo duo regard to the general aims of a college and to its obli- 
gations to recruit its stall in a special u ay. Wo desire greater security than hns 
hitherto existed against tho pcdnntio application of qualification rules. Wo 
would allow duo weight to the operation of public opinion, oven though this should 
apponrtowork somewhat slowly in certain eases. A college which is inadequately 
staffed and equipped will beforo very long find that it fails to attract the best 
students, and tho pressnro of necessity will compol it to improve its policy. 

(iii) We are of opinion that considerable change is possiblo in this respect. Tho larger 

colleges at least should have tlio power for arranging tlioir own courses for degrees 
and of specialising to a certain oxtent according to the peculiar qualifications 
of tlicir staff. It would bo to tho interest of tho collcgo to preserve continuity 
in this respect nB much as possible. Tho particular type of education offered 
by any college would soon become known and students would make their choico 
accordingly. Such freedom would bo an additional safeguard against teaching . 
being unduly subordinated to examination. Wo should proposo to sccuio such 
uniformity of standard a.s is necessary or desirable by allowing to tho University 
tlio power of reviewing, say every threo years, tho courses of study proposed and 
giving their sanction to any considerable changes at tho time theso cliangcF*aro 
proposed. Uniformity of standard in examination could be secured by appoint- 
ing a body of tlirco examiners for each subject. One of theso would be a member 
of the college staff. Tho other two would be drawn from outside tho college. 
Ono of theso would bo nominated by tho colicgo and approved (with n freely 
exercised right of veto) by tho University and tho other would bo appointed 
by tho University- 

(iv) The answer to this is already implied in our answer to 1. Wo arc not in favour 

of a powerful centralised teaching linivorsity which at tho snme timo exercises 
control over collcgos. If such a central tenohing univorsily is csloblishcd it should 
bo n self-contained and separate institution. Tho purely examining university 
might in our opinion exorcise control according to tho existing system. 


Seal, Dr. Bbajendranath. 


I would preface my answers under this question by certain general observations on 
tho constitution of the University. 3fy answers must bo understood in this light. 

Constitution of a university : Tho typical forms are : — 

Type I . — A mono-ccntric residential (or it may bo non-rosidcntial) university with 
undivided jurisdiction in a single town, with a single (university) college, or 
w ith n number oi college 5 , all internal, or somo internnl nnd somo external, 
situnted in the town. 

Type 11 . — A university with undivided jurisdiction over a certain nren, and affiliating 
colleges (external or internal, residential or otherwise) situnted in different towns 
within that area. Such a university may in its constitution be n federation of 
colleges, or it may bo of a non-fcdernl typo (ns in Calcutta), or of a mixed type. 

Type III.— A federation of universities, each with undivided jurisdiction in singlo 
towns (or, it may be, in certain defined areas, mutually exclusive, or oven over- 
lapping for certain purposes), nnd each comprising a university college or 
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Seal, Dr. Biujesihiawatk — conll. 


colleges (internal, awl preferably residential), and possibly also a number of ex- 
ternal colleges, which may or may not bo residential. 

K.B . — I omit, ns irrelevant here, Typo IV, tho merely examining ’university without 
collegiate developments. 

Tho second dovclopos Into tho third, when tho nfKIinted colleges develops into local 
universities. .My own view is that tho Calcutta University is Iwund to undergo this pro- 
cess of motamorphosis. The greater colleges in tho important district towns, in the North 
ns a ell ns in the Bast, will develop honour schools, and tho M.A. and M.Sc. departments— 
to theso they will add departments of agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, 
oiglnccrinc, medicine, law, etc., according to local needs, and possibly also teliooli of 
the fine arts, and women’s college*, according ns their resources in men nnd money, 
ami tho volume of the demand grow ; — nnd lo 1 wo witness tho birth of a new university, 
placental or n-placcntal, dccidnnte or non-docidnate, ns tho cn«o may be— with tho cutting 
of the umbilical cord, always an interesting if not interested operation— all this followed, 
in distant vista, when several such have come of age, by n federation of universities 
in Bengal. Basta ! 

Any statesmanlike organisation of university . reform, therefore, should not only 
meet tho existing situation nnd its exigencies, but also contain within itself what Burho 
calls tho plastic principle, tho principle of self-development nnd self-construction in 
harmony v Itli tho courso of the coming social evolution.^ Thnt course, ns I linvo urged, 
will, in sympathy with the general trend of human affairs nnd social constitutions, bo one 
of decentralisation emerging within tho centralised. Accordingly, in my scheme of tho 
university constitution, 1 would expand tho existing Senate so ns to mako it a public body 
representative of the Province ns a whole, nnd of nil its cultural elements nnd interests, 
nnd all its units, territorial, communnl nnd vocational. After nil, tlicorgnni-ingol n national 
system of education, in whatever grade, higher or secondary or primary, involves, in effect 
if not in name, legislation as well ns administration which is not merely concerned with 
local, municipal or civic interests, hut involves issues vitally affecting the common weal. 
A wide-reaching social business like education should always he entrusted to a body 
representative of nil the enlightened interests of tho society whose business it is. There 
may bo — in my viow there ought to he— sopnrato but inter-connected bodies or groups 
en trusted with tho organisation of tho different grades nnd stages of education , the primary, 
tho secondary nnd tho higher. And tho State will bo there to link up nnd co-ordinate, 
nnd in a general way to control theso bodies, through ft minister of education nnd a board 
on which they will ho represented. How far the State, as tho largest nnd most permanent 
interest of the body politic, will he represented on the*c educational bodies (or councils) 
will depend on n balanco of considerations which must vary with tho varying development 
of tho people. 

As a matter of fact, tho State has, under the Universities Act of 1001 and tho Calcutta 
University Regulations of 1000,, created a statutory body, tho Senate, to which it lias 
entrusted some real functions of (educational) legislation nnd (educational) administration 
in Bengal. And, in many ways, this administration has, during tho last ten years, Ecorcd 
notable advances. Tho provision, with the aid of State grants (of courso), of Ecienco 
departments and laboratories in many of our colleges, of a better-equipped and leisured 
teaching staff, nnd of improved collego and hostel accommodation, though eo much 
remains to ho dono in all theso respects, — tho development of central university teaching 
in the ‘post-graduate’ and other departments (c.y., in Pali teaohing, etc.) with tho in- 
stitution of university lectureships nnd readerships — tho establishment of a dc facto 
University Collego of Science, a caso of tho endowment of dowerlcss science by a more 
prosperous sister, Law — an active promotion and encouragement of research and original 
work, in which our teachers nnd our senior students aro aliko bocinning to participate, 
with very promising results— tho introduction of tho principles of bifurcation, option and 
specialisation, in fuller measure, in our studies, nnd of choice of questions, practical 
examinations and laboratory note-books, and continuous work and exercises in our tests, 
which, jn spite of some unhappy mistakes, have dono so much to advanco real higher 
education in tho country — this is no mean record of ono single dooennium. Now develop- 
ments await us; — among others, the introduction of a ' real ’ sido with manual training 
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Seal, Dr. Brajendbanath — contd . — Sen, Atul Chandra— Sen, Benoy Eehar. 


(iii) and (iv) (c) I have already answered these questions in part under 2 (c). I would 
only add that colleges wliioh hove been in the past proprietary (if not inoney-, 
making) institutions, or which may represent interests of close bodies unconnected 
with the public at large, or at best are philanthropic concerns whioh have a 
mission of their own to which they must subordinate all other considerations, 
must not be treated as venerable time-hallowed foundations whoso private 
traditions are themselves governing factors in the public tradition, and which 
must therefore be consenting parties to any arrangements that may be urged in 
the interests of napublica. The great public schools of England and the 
venerable colleges of medimval foundation and tradition, whose customs and 
privileges have often stood in the way of educational reform, have earned the 
right to be treated with tenderness and respect, but any such attitude here 
would be entirely mistaken. Only colleges managed by public bodies with 
publio funds may in special oases be given tbe freedom to design their courses 
in response to regional or communal needs, material or moral, the University 
embodying such courses in its own scheme as optional ones. 1 

College autonomy is substantially scoured, under the existing Regulations, in 
tho internal management of the college. And every college is free to add 
denominational or other distinctive features, e.g., religious teaching, social 
reform propaganda, social service work, fine arts, or even any private fad or 
hobby of principal or secretary. The Regulations do not Btand in the way,— the 
pity is that so few of our colleges care to undertake whnt they consider to be 
works of supererogation. 

(iii) The practical examination in a scienoe subject should be conducted under the 

supervision of the university examiner in the laboratory of the candidate’s 
own college, and with the apparatus, so far as possible, with whioh he is habi- 
tuated to work in college practice. _ 

(iv) (a) and (6) No '* University of Bengal ” (or other replica of the University of 

Franoe) is wanted here. The provincial council of university education and 
tho vSenatus Academicus of my scheme would at the outset regulate the educa- 
tional policy and organisation (courses and examinations) of all colleges, in the 
town of Calcutta as well as at other centres, but with gradual decentralisation and 
the emergence of district universities, there will be local councils and local 
senates constituted and composed with reference to the looal needs and the 
special scope and character oi the universities concerned. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I should only make one remark in answer to this question. Under the present 
constitution of the University, the colleges have little or no voice in the management 
of its affairs. Indeed, the colleges have not even their representatives in the 
University. Only a -portion of the senators is elected and these by the registered 
graduates and not by the professors. Any graduate of some years’ standing and 
paying a certain sum of money is entitled to vote in such elections. The result is 
that even a junior member of the Bar, if he commands money and influence, may get 
himself returned in exclusion of persons who have done long and valuable work in 
the field of education. In order to remove this evil I would suggest that the Senate 
should he mainly composed of members elected by the teaching staS of the consti- 
tuent colleges. 


Sen, Benoy Kumab. 

(i) (a) and (6) I do not think that there is any cause for making any distinction bet- 
ween them in an affiliating and examining university like tho Calcutta University. 
The colleges should have more control in tho affairs of the University. In 
. reconstituting the Senate every principal of the colleges should be made an ex- 
officio member and the teaching staff should have adequate representation in it. 
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Sen, IUi Boikost Natii Bahadur — eonff. — Sen, Dr. S. K. — Sen, Rai Sins 
Ciiandra i Bahadur— Sen, Sdbekdranath. 


(iii) This is possiblo only in post-graduate examinations. 

(iv) I favour tho suggestion in Bnb-olanso (e). . 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 


(i) («) Colleges nro to bo absolutely incorporated In and conducted by tho University. 
(&) By boards consisting of local mon, Govornmont education authorities and 

officers. 

(ii) By endowment and Government suporvision. 

'(iii ) (rt) Tliey might bo allowed to grant coltogo diplomas and fellowships. 

(6) Internal examiners ought to bo appointed from amongst tho collogo professors, 
(iv) (a) Yes in arts and scionco (pure). 

(It) No. 

(<•) Yos, in medicine and oig'aooring. 


Sen, Uni Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

<j) (u) and (6) In all matters tho colleges, .whether in tho university town or in 
other centres, should bo wholly under tho supervision of tho University. 
No other outside authority ought to interfero with tho affairs of the 
colleges. In tlic management of their internal affairs tho colleges themselves 
should liavo wider powers. 

(it) The University prescribing requisite rules nnd regulations and enforcing tbem. 

(iii) Colleges should have freedom granted to them in the design of their courses, but 
tho courses prescribed mu£t be in keeping with the general standard set up by 
the University. 

■ As regards the examination for university degrees, tho same should still be eon- 
ducted by tho University for sorao time to coxno. 


• Sen, Surendranath. 

Tlio University should have comploto control over tho colleges both in tho univer- 
sity town and in other centres of population in the Presidonoy. This can bo easily effected, 
so far as tho Calcutta colleges aro concerned, by requiring them to entrust their finances 
entirely to tho University. Tho University should then redistribute tho funds thus 
collected according to tho individual needs of each college. This will onablo tho Univer- 
sity to encourage specialisation by tho colleges, which is not at present possiblo (for overy 
college under tho present system tenches both arts nnd scionco subjects), and nlso to 

prevent any misuse of college funds. At least two o alleges in Bengal were founded 

wo shall say — on business lines. In tho first of them, tho proprietor, now that tho Unircr- 
. sity regulations do not rccogniso any proprietory right, audits tho college accounts nnd 
•draws for his services a remuneration of Rs. 400 por month, whilo some of the junior 
teachers have to remain satisfied uitli tho paltry salary of Bs. 80 per mensem. In the 
second, tho proprietor is tho principal, nnd has a bettor right to tho incomo that ho derives 
from ins investment. Tho proposed financial control will at onco put a stop to all such 
profit-making. 

When tho University undertakes tho financial control of tho colleges, their efficiency 
as regards staff and oquipment will follow’ ns a matter, of course. 

In the caso of the mufassal colleges, this financial control will not ho practicable ; but 
tho appointment of all teachers should be strictly subjected to the sanction of tho Univer- 
sity. 

When a powerful teaching university is organised at Calcutta, tho present system itt 
relation to tho colleges not incorporated in that University should bo maintained, with 
only one provision, viz., that euoh colleges should not bo allowed to teach honours or 
3d .A. courses. 
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Sex Gupta,* Dr. Nahes Chandba —contd . — Sen Gupta, Surendea Mohan. 


resources, the work of each college being supplemented by other colleges and the 
University. This would lead to bottor instruction on tho whole in all subjects, 

(6) With regard to mufassal colleges, each will havo to roly on its own resources 
alone.nnd a high degree of specialisation would be impossible, as these colleges 
very often serve whole local areas. But tho ideal ought to bo to specialise 
in particular departments as far as possible. These colleges should have 
even greater freedom than Calcutta colleges, but it would not bo feasible to 
have different standards for examination in those colleges from those in 
Caloutta. 

.(ii) There should, in tho first instnneo, bo a high minimuin insisted on by the University 
as a condition of affiliation. Secondly, thoro should bo frequont inspections by the 
University and reoommendations made on the basis of those inspections. Bat 
there should bo ns little interference with the work of tho colleges 'as possible. 
Each college in the mufassal should bo dealt with as a possible nucleus of a 
university. ” 

tfiii) I have indicated my answer above. 

(а) The university should have no examination between tne matriculation and 

tho degree examinations. The colleges should design the intermediate 
oourscs and hold such intermediate examinations as they deem fit. 

(б) Tho university degreo examinations should bo limited to one subject for 

each candidate. Each oollege should have tiro liberty to arrange its special 
combinations of subjects in which its students should qualify before bang 
permitted to appear in tho university examination. The courses so framed 
should bo submitted to the University, and the University may, at the 
start, hove some power to insist on modifications. 

<iv) I should prefer the University to exercise both functions. Tho creation of a 
separate body .would needlessly multiply the agencies for controlling higher 
education and be wasteful. Tho high credit which the Calcutta University has 
with the people would not also at once attach to a now body, howsoever 
constituted. 

Tho University would have two-fold functions, that of teaching nnd of controlling 
teaching in unincorporated colleges. The examinations will bo the same. 
I do not think it possible to give the colleges greater freedom than I have indi- 
cated above. 


Sen Gupta, Suhendba HoSAN. 

Teachers should have adequate representation on th° Senate and tho Syndioate 
of the University. Boards of studies should be composed mainly of teaohers. There 
should be set up academio councils in all tho other centres of population. Colleges in tho 
university town should have adequate representation on the Univorsity and should ho 
controlled by an academio council. Any matter afle°ting all the colleges of tho 
University will be decided by the Sonato which would be formed of representatives from 
all academio councils. The Senate will only lay down principles and rules for 'the 
guidance of all the academic oouncils. Tho Senate will deoido finally on all matters. 

In order to ensure that every institution is adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
the University will appoint inspectors to report on and guide the colleges. These in- 
spectors will help in all possible ways the work of the institutions and will report any 
case of neghgenoe to the Senate and the academio councils of the University. The 
Senate, as constituted on linos indicated above, should have far more effective control 
over the colleges. 

Examinations may be conducted by the colleges situated in a certain locality by 
the agency of some examiners determined by themselves add an equal number no min ated 
by the University. 
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Sbabp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. — eontd . — Shastri, Dr. Phabhu Dbtt. 


acndomio body, thonco boforotho administrative body and thonco before Govern- 
ment, who would finally make a decision. Tho suggestions rondo in para. 9 

(ii) of my main note, regarding tho reorganisation of tho administrative body 
would, it is hopod, strengthen that body by tho representation of tho various 
interests concerned, so ns to oiisuro a closo investigation of tho dcsorts of an in- 
stitution seeking affiliation and tho maintenance of a proper standard in thoso 
which hnvo already obtained it. 

(iii) Under nn affiliating systom it is difficult to grant such freedom to colleges. I 

hare, liowovor, suggested tho creation of local faculties for diiforcnt parts of • 
Bengal which would ho mainly responsible for tho valuing of the papors. This 
will givo professors of mufossal colleges nn opportunity of examining students 
from which at present they are largely oxcludod, Those samo bodies would 
adviso tho control academic body regarding modifications in courses; and tho 
very fact that tho systom of examination would bo less rigid would tend to en- 
courage, or nt loast not to stiilo, nttompts at originality of instruction. Con- 
sidarablo onro, however, must bo exercised in permitting any substantial portion 
of the conduct of examination of their own students to bo handed over to professors. • 
in tho weak or colleges. Forsonally, I am strongly in favour of this being done 
so far as possiblo in both schools and colloges. But it is a novel idea in India, 
Public opinion is not ripo for a drastio chnngo ; and something, along tho 
linos of what I have suggostod in my general note; is probably all that can bo 
dono-nt presont. 

In tho caso of local universities a considerable ndvanco can bo mndo. Thcro is- 
no wood for the proscription of rigid courses. Tho profossors thomsolves can in 
discussion nrrnngo tho soopo and correlation of tlicir work. Tho examinations 
will be upon a comparatively small scnlo. In somo subjects it may bo possiblo 
to dispenso with papors altogether sinco tho chief, authorities in tho university 
should bo ablo to assuro thomsclvos that tho touchers have properly conducted 
tho required instruction. Tho majority of subjects should, liowovor, remain 
examination subjeots. Tho co-oporntion of tlio profossors in cbnrgo of tho various 
subjects upon tho board of oxnminors in each branch of study will bo valuablo, 
ns they will be able to state tlioir porsonal knowledge regarding tho work of each 
student. Tho viows of snch professors should rcccivo great consideration. 
Careful moderation and oral tosts would bo special foaturcs of the examinations, 

(iv) I would strongly adrocatooourso (a) and liavo already indicated how this may bo ' 

dono. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt, 

♦ 

(i) Tho* jurisdiction of tho Calcutta University should bo restricted to Calcutta 

colleges only. Thoso in other centres in tho Presidency should bo affiliated 
to non universities. ’Dio rigidity of control over colleges now exercised by tho 
University should bo lessened. 

(ii) Inspection-committees should bo formed every year from amongst tho senior 

professors of colleges and tho university professors, and they should visit tho 
colleges once a year in order to ensure adequacy of staff and equipment. 

(iii) Colleges which como up to a certain level of efficiency in their organisation and 
teaching should bo granted somo freedom in tho design of their course 5 , instead 
of merely prescribing to them a out-nnd-dry syllabus. To ensure - efficiency of 
teaching in tho B.A. (Hon.) nnd tho M.A., tho systom of inter-collcjgiato!; 
lecturing should bo introduced. It is necessary that ,a certain amount of 
uniformity should be kopt up in the standard of attainments for tho degree 
examination, lienco such examinations should bo conducted by tho University 
alone. Students’ class-records should also be taken into consideration along 
with tho written test. 
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Sihha, Anandakrisena — contd . — Sinea, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 


ftudies and placed in the hands of a corporate body really representing oil the colleges; 
this sort of thing could, to a groat extent, bo remedied. ° 

If the intellectual resources of Calcutta could bo so organised os to create a powerful 
contralised teaching University it would bo a thing worth striving after. In foot the idea 
of a puroly examining university is rapidly going out of date, and if' Calcutta University 
wants to bo abreast of the timo3 it must not tost oontent with its former programme of 
work. Stops havo alroady been taken by tho "formation of the post-graduato classes 
and it might be hoped that in some near future tho undorgraduate teaching might also 
bo taken up by it. But while tho University is taking up tho teaching work, the other 
colleges should bo loft also with an oqual sharo of this task. This would moan healthy 
rivalry and competition, and consequently all tho benefits which a third party derives 
from tho competition of tho two sections. But this has not been done in the case of post- 
graduate toaching. Almost all tho colleges havo been doprived of tho immemorial'right of 
holding M. A. olassos, and tho solo monopoly is now given to tho University. Tho days 
of monopoly are fast disappearing from the world of trade and commerce, and it is a pity 
it should bo roinstytod in the roalm of education. To make mattors worso M. A. examiners 
aro mostly those people who toaah the 31. A. classos. This tends to mako -an examin- 
ation a formal show. However clo vor a man may bo if ho is asked to teach a class for two 
years and then to oxamino it, bo onnnot but ropcat what ho has taught. Somotimos notes 
aro diotatod, and tho students knowing fully well that those notos aro sutfioient for them 
(because tho voiy man who has dictated notes would set tho papor) never enro to go 
through tho books. Thus tho standard of officioncy has been lowered in tho highest 
examination. If othor oollogcs had bean allowed to retain tlicir M. A. classes, and if the 
31. A. oxaminors had boon mostly from tho3o who are men of first olass ability and of 
recognised standing in their subjeot (as tho ease was boforo), tho thing would have stood 
in a bettor light. 

Now if it is found possible for tho University to toko up the undergraduate teaching 
work also, othor collegos not inoorporatod in thot Univorsity should bo left in tho hands 
of a now controlling body entirely consisting of the representatives of the professors of different 
colleges, and those would form a now syndicate to rogulnto the studies and examination 
of Buoh collogo3. Thus a cortain degree of autonomy would bo given to thc3o institutions 
and they would be, for all practiealpurpo303, free from tho hands of tho teaching Univor- 
sity, which has got its solf-iutorost to maintain and promote. Thoro would bo a healthy 
rivalry and. tho studonts would bo bonofited thereby. This now body consisting of mon 
who havo devoted their life to education would bo more at homo with tho problems of 
oduoational institutions than a controlling body of p3oudo-cduoationists who havo very 
little timo to think of thoso prbbloms. 


Sinha, Kumar Hanindra Chandra. 

(i) (a) an 1 (6.) Thoro should bo more frequent inspection of all oollogcs. The University 
should, especially in university towns, co operate with the Colleges in teach- 
ing ; this would do away with tho keeping of separate expensive staffs. 

<ii) Collegos arc at presont inadequately staffed and equipped. Grants must bo 
givon more libornlly, and foes for instruction to moot theso ends should bo 
raised, and if possibio doubled. 

iti) In tlio setting of syllabuses and examinations beads and professors of colleges 
should bo consulted by tlio University ; this would result in a greater lotitudo 
in the shaping of tho courses and in tho arrangement of examinations for 
degrees. 

(iv) "Should a teaching univorsity como about in Calcutta, colleges not within the 
pale could still remain undor tho University for their examinations. The 
London Univorsity has tho two phases clearly defined. In tho end tho 
Univorsity should bo wholly a teaching ono, with residential colleges for 
students, who will bo guided in their studies by tutors, alter the style of tbe 
tutorial system of England. 
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SnniA, UrENDRA. Narayas— ■ eontd.— Sircar, Tho Hon’.ble Sir Nilratan — Smith, W. 

Owsiox. 


(iii) I am not in favour of granting any dcgroo of. freedom in tho design of courses 

or in tho conduct of tho examinations for university degrees. 

(iv) (6) I am in favour of tho maintenance, ns far as possible, of tho existing system. 


Sircab, The Hon'blc Sir. Niuiatan. 

• 

(i) A post-graduate department, ns has already been organised in Cnlcutta, forms 

the real nucleus of a teaching university. 

I*ost-gradunto nuclei of all colleges should merge into this institution. This 
department should he managed by a council in which there must be teachers a'-- 
well ns outsider*-. Apart from this, a teaching department of tho Univpmy 
for undergraduate teaching docs not npjicar to bo feasible in the --present 
circumstances. 

The University may have a general control over institutions engaged in under- 
graduate teaching, whether in towns or outride. Some teachers of such colleges 
should bo recognised by the University. 

The Seriate should not lie formed merely of recognised teachers of such colleges. 
There should be outsiders upon it who may he deeply interested in education. 

(ii) By periodic inspection nnd by extending recognition to deserving teachers only. 

(iii) In tho present circumstances it is not possible to grant much freedom to tho colleges 

for undergraduate teachers in the matter of designing tho courses or of conduct- 
ing tho examinations. 

For tho former purpose, the recognised teachers of affiliated institutions may ho 
consulted by tho Universit y, and for tlio latter purpose, tho practical work in 
the scientific subjects as well ns tho class examinations in otljer subjects may 
ho recognized within cortain limits as part of the final examination for degrees. 

Further, soienco students mny bo allowed tho privilego of appearing at their prac- 
tical examinations in tho laboratories of their own college. Bat having regard 
to tho unfavourable experience of some countries where such freedom ns is 
contemplated in this question is allowed or granted on a largo scale (t.g.l 
America), I think tho University has reasons to bo cautious in this respect. 


Smith, W. 0 ( wstox. 

(i) Provided we can get tho right men I am in favour of n large amount of independence 

of colleges both in tho town and outside it. 

(ii) Tho University can rofuso affiliation to a college until it is so staffed and equipped. 

Tho answer to this nnd to most of the other questions depends upon what kind . 
of men wo can get, Jlcn of upright character, high ideals, sympathetic 
disposition, firat-rato ability, real learning, organising nnd teaching capacity, 
tolerant, patient and unselfish nro not common. TYo have hod cno or two in 
North India. I do not know whether wo shall got any more. It seems to mo 
plain, however, that wo shall never got any more unless wo aro prepared to treat 
them with respect and givo them control of their own work. 

(iv) I should rather favour tho creation out of existing materials of two bodies : — 

(A) A University aiming at tho education of a comparatively small number ol tho 

most intelligent students, i.e., producing in thorn intellectual and moral liberty, 
teaching them to think nnd to seo things ns tlioy are. 

(B) An Institution to produce clerks, cashiers, vakils, officials, by giving a oourso in 

English, mathematics, commercial subjects, geography, economics. It could 
bo run somewhat on the present lines, and would givo a diploma which need 
not bo called a degree. 
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Suhrawabdy, Z. R. Zahid — con — TARKAEinrsiiANA, *'Mbha mahopndhyayn Pjuhatea,. 

NATH. 


particular courses with a degreo of freedom in the design of their courses and in 
. the conduct of internal examinations, but all such institutions should conform 
to a standard for tbo final degree or diploma. There should not be one exami- 
nation, like the present matriculation, for cntranco into university colleges, but 
overy college should have its own entrance examination in view of its own 
advanced courses. The matriculation examination will only entitle a student 
to sit for the special entrance examination of a college. 

(iv) (a) Yes. 

(c) The external colleges should bo permitted to compete for the final degree, but 
will be autonomous in their own courses. 


Takkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pkamathanath. 

(i) In'my' answer to question 4, 1 have tried to indicate the type of university which 
in the present circumstances seems to mo to meet the educational requirements of 
Bengal. It is a university which has to do with both external and internal 
colleges, with colleges situated in tho university town as wolj as outside. It is a. 
university combining in itself both teaching and examining functions. Post- 
graduate studies linvo recently been taken by the University into its own 
hands, with the result that excepting a fow colleges in Dacca and Patna 
(Patna colleges will henceforth form part of the new local university), all the 
colleges in Bengal have been reduced to the status of first-grade and Eccond-grade 
colleges — teaching respectively up to the B. A. nnd intermediate standards. The 
University furthor contemplates, we arc told, the total differentiation between . 
tho pass and honours courses of tho degree examination. This nppears to mo to he 
a step in the right direction. For so far as the poss students arc concerned, a 
certain uniformity in the standard of the outturn is the principal look-out of 
tho University. Therefore, with regard to colleges, internal as well as external 
teaching up to the B. A. standard, the University would continue to oxerciso its' 
present functions of supervision, co-ordination, examination and regulation of 
courses of studies. But tho post-graduate studies will be carried on within the 
University — and under its very eyes. And this is necessary and proper. For 
the University perpetuates itself mainly through its teachers and scholars of 
eminence— -thoso respectively who disseminate and consorvo looming. And thfr 
special preparation of such men should begin from tho B. A. stage. The Dacca 
University Committee rightly remarks—* 1 The honours student should bo regarded 
as different in kind nnd not in degree from the pass man. Ho should he a student 
of superior ability, capable of more advanced methods of study nnd desiring to 
attain a high degree of proficiency in somo branch of learning. His instruction 
should be on different lines from thoso appropriate for pass students.” It is 
in the case of such studonts that personal guidance of teachers of first rate ability 
nnd of recognised standing in their subjects is imperatively needed. These must 
livo in tho true university atmosphere and the residential principle calls for 
strict npplicotion in their case. But, for students aspiring merely after 'the- 
B. A. degree, the collegiate atmosphere if sufficiently wholesome nnd elevated 
should suffice. The multiplication of Buch colleges in tho difleront centres of 
population is the need of the hour, rather than the multiplication of univer- 
sities on a striotly residential bnsis. The University ought, therefore, to_ make 
it a point to allow scope and facility for the development of the special 
characteristics — the individuality and variety of the colleges affiliated to„ it. 
Such colleges ore to he organic wholes and within "their limits complete. Colleges- 
witli well-marked individual aims and traditions ore, however, rare at present- 
The Sanskrit College is one of this rare group, and the purpose of this institution,. 
viz., a deeper Snnskritio culture, is indicated by its senior and junior scholarship 
examinations. The interference of the University should never extend to the- 
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QCESTJCK 5. 


Vaoiusmxt, Sra Kasiha— V totASKcsiS, RwrsDaisiss— ' STaeto, 
Shams-ril-miani .ter Xise. 


* rial assistance to each other. The principals as well as senior professors of 

such colleges should have some voice in university affairs. 

(l>) Tho principals of colleges in iho anfassai should be members of the Senate sc 
that they may bB consulted on important occasions. 

(it) flefarc affiliating any college, the University authorities should be assured that 
the institution is well equipped with a decent library, a laboratory aud a 
reserve fund, and that it has engaged a sufficient number of efficient tochers 
competent to leach up to the standard for which affiliation is prayed for. 

(iii) It is neither desirable nor passiblo under the present circumstances to grant to col- 

leges any freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of the eiami- 
imlions of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) Yes t such on organisation is practicable. In that case the centralised teaching 

university should exercise the powers of a federal university in respect of 
colleges not incorporated in the same. 

I would favour tho maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system as 
regards the control of studies and examinations of such colleges- 


VlDYABHCSAX, RaJENDKANATH. 

li) la ) The relation between the Unircrsity and colleges ought to be more inti- 
mate and real. Tho principal of each college in the nmvcraify torn as ireH 
ns tho senior professor should be a member of tho executive body of the 

<J) Tim^S^'ls of colleges in tho mofussii should be members of the Senate 
and they should bo consulted on each important occasion. 

fiil It is necessary that, for efficient teaching, there should be one 

1 on gWtots- a reserve fund should be set apart to meet demandsmextaordfflaiy 

^.sSSsswa^ss&awfc-. 

W ^‘SSSTh 'SS** colleges not incorporated in the centralised 

« ssftissarts *" 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Anr Raeb. 

<i) (a) The colleges in Hie university ^"^.^Ucgolypo** Tho OmVwaity should 
bolocTtcdln wmo'acccssiblo site in tho suburbs, for from the distractioim 
of iho town. , .wM bars no relation with colleges situated 

(ii) Tho abovo typo of «MV«srfy « ^ cmtr0 })iug bodies {one at Dacca to 

in other centres of pop" j*”®' t Calcutta to servo Western Bengal) should 
sorvo Eastern Bengal and , an d examinations of such colleges.- Oa 
\ bo creatod to regulate the stoO toiv#rgitiM flnc ) the mufassal oollegos 
oBchoftheS5bodies, thostaB*MW 6[l0U , d ba ndo3B otely represented, 
concerned and qualified J Mllrftooaoh body(onebeingallnham ; 

(ii) There should 6o tiro inspectors of coil » wc h college is adequately staffed, 



dates for tho examinations. 
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Whitehead, TIio_ E ight Rev. If.— W illums, Rev. GartieiiD. 


Whitehead, The Eight Bev. H. 

(lii) I would allow this professors in charge of the honours courses almost complete 
freedom in the design of their courses nnd under proper safeguards in tho conduct 
of the examinations of their own students. 1 do not think that this could safoly 
he dono in tho case of tho pass cotirso undor existing conditions. 


Wimjams, Eev. QAitriEtD. 


(See chapter V of the report printed in volnrnc VH particularly pages 409—475 ) 

(i) (a) Tho University by means of a departmental organisation should through tho 
faculties have complete control over nil the teaching in tho University. This 
implies that it must satisfy itself concerning the adequacy of everybody nnd 
everything (e.g., instructional staff, buildings, equipment, libraries), used for 
teaching purposes. Rut this docs not mean that it will control tho colleges. 
Por a eollego is very much moro than tho teaching 'that goes on in its 
precincts. University professors (chief, n^istnnt nnd associate) will control 1 
tli "work of tho various faculties, but sovernl of tho assistant and associato 
university professors should be residents in, and actually connected with, tho- 
life of individual colleges, nnd over this coilego life tho University will hnvo 
no direct control, except in so far ns tho mnnncr of its lifo may nffeot tho 
teaching work. Such teaching ns will bo undertaken actually inn coilego for 
tho particular students of that coilego should bo largely of a tutorial kind,, 
but even coilego tutors will bo in soino monsuro subordinate) to tho professors 
of tho faculty of which they form a part. University lectures may bo- 
delivered in a coilego building if necessary, but they should bo opon to all. 
students of tho University, .and not morely to tho students of that particular- 


college. 

The status and popularity- of a coilego under tho system that I proposo, and which is • 
outlined in greater detail in tho rtport in volume VH would bo dopendont very largely- 
on tlio following factors:— 

(A) Tho actual social, athletic and academic lifo dovclopcd within its walls. 

(B1 Tho relations masting between tho professors nnd tutors who livo within its walls- 

1 ' and tho students whoso Alma Mater it is. 

(C) Tho efficiency of its tutorial staff. 

(D) Its reputation for scholarship. 

Fl Its hostel accommodation nnd tho efficiency of its wardens. 

<Fl Anv other netivitios it might have created for tho help of its students either in- 

' 1 ' Aspect of work or play or tho ordinary comforts of lifo. 

Tho university “ Court ’• or " Board of Control ” would bavo no power whatevor over 
the college apart from its insistence on tho rules made in respect of affiliation. 

Tho academic council would have considerable contrcd over tho college on its nca- 
, . principal of tho coilego would bo ex-ojpeto a member of tho aoadonuo 

dcm oil nnd if tho coHego wore worth anything at all, many others of its mombors would bo 
oX iS«von this control seems more rigid on paper than itwouldnctual- 
ou inn cuu “ v > , , v enso tho decision as to which courses a studont should adopt 

■ . 

* (hi Tho University should have no relations with any oollego outside Caloutta. 

„ U.. .« .^.mtolr Rtaffod ’’ is meant “ adequately staffod in ovory branoh of tlie- 

^ sS)jcot^itt Tvhich the ^greo is tnken,” tho answer is that this -end cannot bo- 

t Grid's isono of tho chief reasons for tho substitution for tho presont system of. - 
SoJ^tmonW systom. Under this latter each department wfll look offer its. 
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Zaohaeiah, K. — contd : . 


subjects or pedagogy, will, at the same time, receive a sound general edu* 
cation. So that when he passes out of on intermediate school he may ho 
equally fitted either to go on, to the college or to divert himsojf to technical 
studios. Some disability, enhanced fees for instance, may be imposed on 
those who take only t low class in the school final so as to discourage them, to 
some extent, vfrom proceeding to on arts college. 

(E) From the intermediate school successful students will go up to a university 
college. In it, there will he two alternative courses. 

(1) A pass course, extending over two years, and qualifying for tho B.A. degree. 

(2) An honours course of three years, qualifying for the B. A. honours or M,A, 

degree. 

Of course there would be B. So. degrees as woll. The University will include 
besidos arts and science colleges, medical, law, training and engineering 
colleges. But no student would be allowod to take an arts course along 
with a course in one of these latter professional coHegos. 

<F) Finally, any student who has taken his degree, and wishes to do Research, will 
work under tho guidance of tho Regius professor in the subject and his assist- 
ants. If there is an excessive number of intending researchers, selection may 
havp to be mndo ; but if a dccont quality of work be insisted on, I do not 
think there will bo many. Any one who has done rosearoh work of adequate 
quality may be allowed to supplicate for tho B.Litt., or B.Sc., Ph.D. or D.Sc., 
as the caso may be. Real research work is an essential part of the work of any 
self-respecting university, but it is worth while remembering that research 
should bo dono not only by advanced studonts, but by the tenchors. I do not 
think such a consummation is best attainod or attainable under tho new post- 
graduate scheme. Tho present SLA. is by no stretch of tho imagination 
resoaroh work; although it is “ po3t-graduate," whatever that ugly cord 
may mean. 

In Bengal, I should hare three universities : — 

(1) Dacca University. When other provincial centres bceomo important enough, 

they may have similar universities of their own. 

(2) Bengal University, much on existing linos and including all the collegos in tho 

province, with the exception of those in Calcutta and Dacca. In it, no closo 
co-operation of colleges is possible for lecturing, and tho University can only 
bo an examining, regulating, inspecting and controlling body. Perhaps, it 
might bo possible ns in Madras to have a few nniversity professors who will 
travel round and give courses of lectures in the different colleges, and sugges- 
tion and help generally. 

(3) Calcutta University, consisting of all the colleges in Caloutta. 

Sketch of the government of Calcutta University. — The general administrative 
'business would be conducted by a council with the help of a smaller executive oom- 
anittee olected by it from its members. Tho council would he composed of certain of 
the heads of colleges. Some representatives of the professorial and lecturing staff, 
the Director of Public Instruction and a fow other officials nominated by Government 
and certain others elected or appointed in scrub other way, e.g., co-opted by tho council 
or elected by the registered graduates. 

Tho academic business of the University would bo in the hands of tho Senato, oon- 
-sistihg almost exclusively of tho heads of colleges, university professors and lecturers. 
Tho Senate would have an executive body, tho Syndicate. All the lecturers and profes- 
sors, and they alone, in any particular subject will form the, faculty which will decide 
-all purely departmental matters. 

In certain specified circumstances there would bo a right of appeal from tho Senate 
and Council to a universities’ commission appointed by Government and composed of 
:porson9 who possess tho requisite expert knowledge and who may bo expected to adjudi- 
•cato impartially on questions involving religious or political prejudices. 
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Zaohamau, K.— conid. 


balls o £ residence in order to concentrate authority in a body, which so far as it 
already oxists has shown no extraordinary efficiency and revealed no vory wonder- 

. ful ideal is simply to court disaster. If tho coilcgos arc to survivo at all, they 
should have tho ontiro guidanco of thoir students. Lectures lot tho University 

arrange tlioy matter comparatively little, although they loom so largo in tho life 

of tho Calcutta studont. But tho Univorsity cannot undortake ' that porsonal 
contact and guidance which alone inspires a man to intellectual and moral 
earnestness. 

It may bo objected to tho wliolo scheme that real co-operation botwcon college! . 
with different ideals and standards is impossible. But regulations liko thoso 
outlinod above will bring tho colleges morejnto lino with each other and thca 
oo-oporation will ho porfectly easy. Tho more constant contnet will help 
them to appreciate each other’s aims and methods and create a common tradi- 
tion. Almost anything is preferable to nbsoluto domination by tbo University. 

$)) To tako a specific suggestion which has been much in tho air, T do not bco why the 
Presidency College should bo accorded a preferential treatment wliioh moans its 
annihilation. Timro are four institutions or classes of persons interested in tho 
coTcgo and wom a y considor tho question from theso different points of viow; 

(A) The students. I boliovo it would bo truo to say that nearly evory student of 
tho collcgo would bo against its absorption by tho University — and_no 
wondor. To take a similar and woakor oaso — would Corpus mon, present 
or old, bo oxactly pleased I! Christ Ghuroli took tho college over ? Tho Presi- 
dency Collcgo has a century of history and traditions behind it and a 
past of academic and athlotio renown of which it is justly proud. It has 
long hold a leading place among Calcutta coilcgos. Its students, in spite 
of many disadvantages, have, from tho vory fact of its traditions, a real 
corporate feeling, they havo a vory real pride in tho college. And now to bo 
told, “ you are too good to livo ” would naturally not delight them. 
Too ofton, in tho discussions, this aspect, what tho collcgo os such means 
to the stndonts, has been ovorlookod. 

-(B) The professors. It has been said that tho inclusion of tho staff of the college 
will moan a valuable accession of strength to tho University. This, no 
doubt, is partly true, but, if tho schomo skotehed abovo is adopted, tben 
tteoro is no gtonnA iw n wWiosaio absorption ol tbo college stafi. it nms* 
sary.ofow may bo appointed university professors or readers, but tho rest 
could remain on the college staff while tho Univorsity would get tho benefit 
of thorn as lecturers. Tho more strengthening of tlio university staff is not 
going to work any miraculous ohangc. Like Pharaoh’s loan and ill-favoured 
dream kino, tho Univorsity might swallow any number of profossors and so 
ono bo ablo to toll tho difference. Tho same arguments apply to the labo- 
ratories, library and gonoral equipment. 

(C) The Government • I nm not in a position to soy much on this point except 

that I do not boo what Government will gain, either educationally or in any , 
other way, by tlio transference. 

(D) The University. A university such as that suggested above con have very 

little reason for desiring to nnnox a oollogo. Its aim would be the 
development of strong colleges and vigorous oollogo life ; and it would bo 
strange if it started by killing a college, admittodly efficient. Tbe existence 
of a Government college, which wifi always maintain a decent standard, , 
would bo of the kighost importance as something of a model and an 
inoentive to other oollogos undor tho proposed sokome when they will 
all co-operate more closely. 

(10) Finally I should liko to elaborate a contention already made that a throo years’ 
honours oourse should bo substituted for tho prosont four yoais’ B. A. and 
M. A. A proposal like this has to bo considered in tbo main on its educational 
worth. It is not onough to say that it is a “ wostorn ” feature ; ovon if the 
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Am, Sftiyad Muhsik— An,* Nawab Nasirvi, Mamaiek, JIirza Shtjjaat, Khan 
Bahadur— Aiichbold, W. A. J. — Association of University Women Jn India 
Calcutta Branch. ' 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(а) Commerce, industry, and mining, onginceringand technical, modieal, art, law agri- 

culture, and roligion or divinity. * ^ 

(б) Commerce, industry, engineering, mcdicino, and agriculture are specially required 

for India. 

•(c) The University has practically done vory little in respect of the branches of know- 
ledge mentioned in (6). ■ 


All, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, Mteza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Technical, industrial, commercial, and scientific. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

What aro chiefly needed in India just now are pioneers in commerce, industry, and 
in some of the professions. How to seoure and to train the right kind of men for suoh 
onerous positions is a problem in every country, much more so in a country where capital 
is largely used for monoy-lcndidg and where the opportunities for training are so few. 
We are gradually seeing that to send a youngjndians to Japan or tho United Statos 
will not settle the question, and, at all events, the difficulty is being at last recognised 
and tho matter studied with somo eare. 

Personally, I think that wlmt wo vaguely call “ character ’’ is at the root of tho matter, 
and I need hardly say that tho University alone cannot be responsible for providing a 
man with the qualities, and with the necessary freedom of thought and notion, which 
are essential to success. The homo, the school, and the community have to do their 
part as wall and this is well recognised by thoughtful Indians as the constant talk of 

•"social reform " will illustrate. • 

But the University can do more than it does. It can give a man a sound basis for a 
pro'essional career and it can encourage the notion that business offers a useful and honour- 
able opening to a young man. More than that, it can, on the one hand, make him fitter 
for Mo by the educative effect of its courses of study and, on the other, it can by tho 
facilities it offers of healthy, notive, and generous intercourse give him manliness and self- 
reliance. Tho idea of study as a preparation for life is still new here except in tho 
sense of thoso who begin a remark with “ when I had finished my education ? ” 

When preparation is given, which may he useful to a man in his professional or busi- 
ness career, care muBt be taken that specialisation does not begin too early. There must 
be wide interests and the life of the mind”, otherwise there is no true education. And 
the University must never be .allowed to become a technical school : it will nover bo a 
good one in any case. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

Speaking in regard to the needs of women, we would submit that the callings and 
professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India at tho pre- 
sent moment are those of 

(а) Doctors. 

(б) Health officers, and exports in child welfare and motheroraft. 

(e) Teachers. ' 

All these being of so high a standard of chorootcr, education, and oulturo we will not 
despise the opportunity of finding a remedy for tho elemental needs at present existing 
in India. 
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Baxebjea, ®*' Banerjea, Dr , Pbamathanath- — Banekjee, Gauraxoanatit. 


Banerjea, 3 . B. 

' Law, medicine, engineering (oivil, mechanical, mining, electrical), agriculture 
oommorco, and technology. ° 

No doubt, the people of this lond havo been wedded for a long time to the idea of taking 
■ degrees like those existing at present. But a change is coming over the minds of the 
people. They find that ns avenues to employment a knowledge of agriculture, oommorce,' 
and technology is necessary, for otherwise many young men will be left unemployed! 
.Further, Bengal is an agricultural country. To develop the resources of this land, and to 
meet the special needs of India at the present time, agriculture, commerce, and technology 
should be taught, and the standard of training should he high. 

The University grants degroos in law, medicine, and engineering. Degrees in agri- 
culture and commerce should be instituted, and diplomas for proficienoy in technology 
should bo granted, for without such degrees or diplomas students of this country are not 
likely to be attrooted to the study of those subjects.'Thero ought to be also arrange- 
ments for teaching mechanical, mining, and electrical engineering for the purpose of 
degree examinations. 


'Banerjea, Dr. Phamathanath. 

A high degree of training is required for the professions and callings connected 
with, engineering in its various branches, such as mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining, 
scientific agrioulture, the manufacturing industries, trade, commerce, and medicine. 
India is a vast country, and she possesses an abundance of natural ro30iiroes. At the 
present moment the industries of India are suffering from negleot, with tho result that she 
is mainly an agricultural country as distinguished from Great Britain which is a 
manufacturing country. But the industrial potentialities of India ore immense, and it is 
urgently neoossary to take proper and adequate steps for the development of her natural 
resources. 

These requirements' are now hardly met by the University at all, but it ought cer- 
tainly to ho within the province of the University to meet them to a considerable extent 
as is done by the modern universities of Europe and Amerioa. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

I think that the following professions and callings are necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India aTld for which a high degree of training is required : — 

(а) Law. 

(б) Medioine. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Education. 

For these four professions the University of Calcutta provides more or less adequate 
training, hut I think higher soientifio training in consonance with the grouring needs of 
the country should he introduced. The University should, moreover, provide higher train- 
ing for the* following professions and callings, whioh are not now included in its curricula, 
but which are necessary for the advancement of Indio, viz . : — 

(i) Military. 

(ii) Naval. 

(iii) Shipbuilding. 

fiv) Aeronautics. 

' (v) Civics and administration. 

(vi) Commerce and industry. 

India is eminently an agricultural country and her needs are, therefore, peculiarly 
different from those of Great Britain, whioh is mainly a manufacturing country. The* / 
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Banekjkb, jATaorAir— cmtd.— Bankbjee, Rni Kumudim Kanta, Bahadur— 
Banebjee, Mdhaly Diiar. 


nght direction, will go only a littlo way towards tbo real solution of the problem, unless 
opomngs aro orcatod by making provision for apprenticeships and a thorough practioal 
training in all the different departments of corameroial activity (including banking). 
This has boon sinfully noglcctcd far too long for ordinary methods and efforts to aucoccd 
in, making any appreciable headway in regaining the ground lost, and tho University with, 
the aid of Govemmont, and the oommereial firms and men in the city heartily andi 
effectively oo-oporating with tho people, can alone mako an honest effort to save tbo 
situation, India possesses oven now a largo body of skilled labourers and artisans with 
n horcditary aptitudo for cortain industries and commercial enterprises to whom a mote- 
scientific training should at onco bo givofi at State coat, currying tho secrets of success 
to village homos and rural centres by moans of practical demonstrations and experiments, 
exhibitions, and fairs. Even the masses possess sufficient intelligence and shrewdness 
to bo nblo to utilise tho benefits of improved methods of production, and tho educated 
middle-class pooplo aro only too oager to-dny tomnko the best uso of now opportunities 
if llioy aro onco convinced that wlrnt is offered to them is not a more sham. Lidia’s 
unlimited latent resources in Jabour and ran' materials form a distinct feature of which 
full odvontago may bo tlms taken for her economic salvation without which tho idea of 
a Into intellectual and moral advancement is only a delusion. 

All those requirements are not at all mot by tho existing University, though they 
should bo inoluded within its scope. 

As regards the othor items the Univorsity has been doing a good doal, yot tho oxisting 
provision for medicine and engineering is deplorably for too short of the actual needs, 
and tho University is rightly hold responsible for what is considered a culpable negligence. 
Multiplication of medical Eohools and engineering colleges is a crying need and year after 
year a largo body of young men qualified and desirous of ontering those have to be sent 
away with tho consoqnonco in the former case that medicaf aid in places at a short dis- 
tance from towns or district headquarters is not available to a people strioken with 
malaria and a constant prey to the ravages of oholera, plague, and othor terrible epidemics. 

Possibly, the legal profession is overcrowded and may require. a chcak. Womon 
doctors and lawyers arc, however, a distinct desideratum in parts of tho country where 
tho purdah sjstom prevails. 

Tho traditions of India favour tho idea of making higher education easily accessible 
to tho middle-class pooplo at a nominal cost, education having been given hero to the 
higher castes freo of chargo by learned scholars maintained by State support. The ad- 
vantages of highcT education woro never reserved hero only for the rich and the scions 
of aristocratic families- Intellectual culture was seldom dissociated from spiritual disci- 
plino and education never encouraged a mnterialisiio tendency. Changed conditions 
require also the oxtonsion of tho benefits of highor training to the neglected masses for 
whom vocational education will, of course, for the present, bo of greater value than a 
purely cultural one. 


Banerjee, Eai Kujiudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

Higher training in engineering, medioinc, ngrioultnre, technology, commerce, 
teaching, and law is required. If opportunities are given, Indian youths would avail 
thomsclvep of them, although they may seem backward in some of these subjects. 

The University has no adequate provision for engineering and medicine, and as 
regards othor subjects there is no provision at all at present. The University should 
provide for these studies. 


Banerjee, Mtoaly Dear. 

India is idealistic, indifferent to praotical needs and, 
Britain in the knowledge of seienee and arts, that conduc 
of a country, Poverty and want of the necessaries of 
famine and epidemics like malario, plague, and cholera 


therefore, far behind Great 
e to the material prosperity 
rfe, and their consequence, 
are depopulating India and 
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Baxihueb, Past Sekimh— i conld. -Baotitjee, Sudiias^ukumak— Baxerjee, Upesdri 

Xaih. 


ivc, it no employment were avnilublc. The Indian people, especially of the upper 
classes, have caste prejudices, and would not take to industries or trade which were not 
sanctioned by caste considerations. But these prejudices ore fast disappearing. What 
the Indian, people now lack is initiative and proper guidance. The energy of young 
India requires proper dircotion. ‘ ' ' ° 

As regards the last part of tlio question I do not think I can add more than what I 
lmvo already said in my- reply to question 3. 


Baneiwee, Sudhansuxumab. 

Besides tlio provisions which tho University has already made for* a high degree 
of training ngriculturo should, without farther delay, bo introduced into its curri- 
cula. India l« chiefly an agricultural country. Over nnd above this tho vast forests and 
the mineral resources of India require that tho study of forestry, geology, mineralogy, and 
metallurgy should also be taken up by the University. Applied chemistry, architect- 
ure, commerce nnd all kinds of civil nnd mechanical engineering should also be intro- 
duced in tlio University curricula. Special arrangements should bo made, though not 
neon -airily by tlio University, for tho teaching of ship-building. 

The division of Inbour which formed tho basis of tho casto system existing in India 
has peculiarly adapted particular classes of people for particular kinds of work. This 
should be kept in mind in building up now institutions throughout tho country. Tor 
example, model agricultural institutions should be opened, not in towns, nor in the vicinity 
of towns, but in important villages for the proper instruction of the agriculturists of 
Bengal. Ship building institutions should bo opened in places like Chittagong and other 
sea-coast plnces, tho peoples of which aro well known for their maritime activity. 
Commercial and industrial institutions should bo opened in places like Klingra, Dacca. 
Berhampnr, Cuttack, etc., which aro already well known for the industrial enterprise 
of their inhabitants. 


Banehjee, Upendea Nath. 

It is a matter for general complaint that education has become most expensive now- 
n-dnvs in consequence of wliioh many nro deprived of its advantages, and it is for this 
reason that men of tho typo of Professor Gokhnle nnd others tried so much to induce 
Government to mako education free for tho masses. Should not, therefore, the present 
rate of school and college fees ho lowered so ns to bring education within the easy reach 
or access of all I But this ought on no account to be made at tho expense of the teachers. 
Thero ought, therefore, to bo a fresh revision of tho scale of pay to attract the best men - 
to tho Education Department. Is it not a matter for serious enquiry that in tho case of 
somo of the aided institutions, and cspecinlly in tho case of mufassal private institutions, 
teacjiors aro not generally allowed to draw tho full pay entered in tho school account books 
tn draw it iccnlarly in duo time ? Are not such complaints brought to tho notice of 

nnr? f Jinn 9 f 1 J J. xt..:. 



nmmittee consisting of tlio educated members of the particular community residing at 
f, i ocn iifv ■whore the school or college hnppons to be situated, to manage its general nffairs, 
♦ nmrh it may belong to a single proprietor, or to a number of proprietors ; and it is for tho 
, , 0 * guo i, institutions that neither.thoy nor any of thoir successor or sucessors should 

.nv account bo allowed at any time to oxereiso absolute control over its fund, which 
? u , ponsidered ns something snored or partaking the character of a Debutler or Mull 
13 t0 rtv It is the inviolable duty of tho authorities, therefore, to see that there is not 
drain upon the fund or tho resources of an institution on any emergency, that 
•?V™t affected by any means except for purposes of the school or college to which it 
I 1 Innas us otherwise, the management may be made entirely liable for any loss or damage 
unnecessarily incurred by it. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Basu, P. — contd. 


India. All tlie great nations competing in the world's markets have devoted spe cial 
attention to the arts of the various industries. Industrial development must accom- 
pany any economic improvement of India. The example of American agriculture is no 
argument that India should devote itself mainly to agriculture. American industries 
are no less impoitant than her agriculture. Her agriculture, moreover, ia ever im- 
proving in its methods. In an old country like India agricultural development alone 
cannot be looked upon as the only industry, especially when raw materials of many 
of the industries are so abundant. Cotton, jute, coal, minerals, iron, etc., aro found 
in India in such quantities that they would be quite sufficient for very big industrial 
enterprises. But the technical knowledge ia wanting. There is practically no 
arrangement at present foT giving such knowledge to any person, unless he iB pre- 
pared to undertake the risk and cost of an Euiopean journey and a long stay there. 
The modem system of industrial works is to divide the various functions amongst 
different expert workers. India cannot at once expect to build up large ioctorics in 
which all the complex processes can be so divided amongst experts. The attempt, 
therefore, on the part of individuals going abroad to learn the methods of any ono , 
industry lifts been to pick up as many branches, or sub-divisions, as is possible within 
bo short a stay there. Nor can they, on thoir return, find sufficient capital to start nn 
industry. Not that capital is shy in India, as is so ofton said, but beoauso an untried 
man cannot, in any country whatsoever, command that capital in the beginning. If 
any ono industry is taken up and for the various branches, or for pnch of the cognate 
branches, one or more men should be sent to those countries where that industry 
flourishes specially, and if, on their return, an institution be started in India in which 
they would give not only theoretical demonstration of what they have learnt abroad, but 
take up some work which will give, at the same time, some insight into tho actual work- 
ing system of the different branches thus co-ordinated, tbon with much less expense an . 
institution, profitable and instructive, can be opened iu India, than could bo possible 
with the help of theoretical experts vainly, attempting to realise Indian conditions 
without having any experience of Western industrial methods. At the same time, 
industrial organisation ought to bo taught. In India capital is not wanting if there 
is a good prospect of success. Industrial training oven Is not the greatest hindrance. 
But industrial organisation is certainly wanting. The cause of failure of 60 many 
Indian enterprises is mainly due to want of business capacity. Not thnt it cannot be 
developed, but that the right persons are not brought in fo conduct these institutions. 
Business methods and organisation cannot bo learnt in India. Even Europenn 
organisations in India cannot teaoh that. Those are mainly the work of experts who 
came out to India and organised merely for their own. private gain. They come, 
establish their organisation, and go away, leaving the routine work to be done by their 
representatives in India. Nor is it possible to get such experts to como out to India fo 
give practical training to Indians. Thnt would ho too costly, since if they file really 
experts they expect to succeed in business and make more money tlinn any public body 
in India can hope to offer them for their services as teachers. The best method seems, 
therefore, to send highly qualified Indians to study Western motliods of organisation 
on the spot in Europe. It will be difficult to secure for them tho confidence of 
big business firms, without which not much can bo learnt. But this is not so difficult 
nor so costly ns the othor method of bringing any European experts to India would 
1-e Training in industrial art and industrial organisation is thus the most essential 
thing which will bo of very groat service to Indih ; and for this a high degree of spe- 
cialised knowledge, both practical and theoretical, is absolutely necessary. But oven a 
well-organised industry may not succeed if tho best mnrkot to soli remains beyond 
the capacity of the organiser to discern. A commercial training would bo indispensably 
necessary not only to put the finished product in tho best market and thoreby ensure 
tho growth and success of the enterprise, but it will, at tho same timo, secure raw 
materials from the cheapest market and also facilitate dealings in " futures ■" which, 
an art, affords nn independent professional enroer in America. Thus, for 
the successful development of any industrial enterprise in India, ns everywhere else, 
•three things are necessary, via., industrial skill, organising capacity, and commercial' 
training These three things must go together. Since they react on ono anothor 
*t is impossible to attribute failure to’ any one unless the others are working sueecss- 
f,,Uv Thus, tho failures of industrial enterprises so far lmvo been interpreted by ignor- 
ant and unthinking people ns due to some inherited defect in the Indian nature. But, 
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QUESTION 6. 


B\SU, P.— coM((/.--BAStJ, Sattesoka Xatu— -Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta 
— Bengal Xfttiomil Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — Bothuno C'ollogc, Calcutta, 


boards or faculties, the Senate confining its vigilance to any abuse of power by 
theso bodies either by omission or commission. The second objection can be met by 
introducing into these boards and (acuities outsiders who ore recognised experts in 
tboso subjects. Tbo teachers would bo thcro and the special features of 
,, Indian conditions would bo very well represented by tbeso exports who hare succeed- 
ed in Rotting n practical knowledge of the local conditions. This would be no innova- 
tion. All tho existing boards and faculties can bo, and sometimes are, so supple- 
mented. 

In any case, oven if tbo University bo nob called upon to undertake tho training in 
tlieso Rubjoets, some public body, othor than Government, constituted more or less 
after tbo University, should be tho controlling body as to the internal administration, 
as to tbo selection of courses of study, and ns to the approval, if not appointment, of tbo 
stall. 


Base, Satvendra Nath. 

For tho advancement of India arrangements should bo mado for training in agri- 
culture, industries, ointmcroo, fine arts, and tho ayurvedic system of modioino on modern 
lines but with due regard to Indian ideals and traditions. Classes for instruction in those 
subjects might bo started by tlio University. 


‘ Bongal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

Wb havo already mentioned the branches of study which ought to bo included 
«n J do not think it necessary further to speeify any callings or professions. 

India wants education to bo able to realiso her .vast natural resources and man-power 
j»nd her ancient traditions and culture, in abort, to become a self-contained nation. 


Bengnl National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

India in different respects greatly differs from Great Britain , for instance, India 
unliko Great Britain, is mainly an agricultural country and many of its industries, mioh 
.as juto, cotton, and tea, arc dependent on ngrioulturo. 

In Bengal thcro exist difforont centres of learning — schools of philosophy, logic, 
sociology, and economy. A few of tho many noted- centres of such learning nro Nava- 
.dipa, Vhatpara, Vikrarapur, Kotowalipara, and Komrup. 

* Tho University lias not yet takon adequate measures for the encouragement and 
•development of study either in tho “ modern side ’’ or in those special branches of learning 
•mentioned above. This deficiency should bo lomoved. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

Tho scope of the present University is not at all wide enough. If, in England, 
Cambridge has found it advisable to establish a degree in agri- 
jnnan, Mbs A. If oulturo, it is obvionS that in India such a dogreo should bo 
stnblishod in practically every University — certainly tho “ University of Bengal ”, as 
entionod earlier, should havo such a degree. Tho colleges would probably not be in 
rLlmitta and so this degroe would lie outside tho province of the restricted, highly 
ntralisod Calcutta University provided for in this report. 

0 °ttr may perhaps bo mentioned that Government service is not, as such, one of tho 
llings and professions whioh require a high degree of training and for which 


3v the provision ot otnor suitauio ways o: qualifying i 
troaldal onco be relieved of muoh hampering sohoiastio material. 
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QUESTION 6. 


BirATTACHABYA, JOOENDRUfATIl— COhtd.— BirATTAOirARYYA, BaIKUNTIU NaM— 

Biiattaciiaryya, Haiudas. 


As India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and as hor resources arc vast, agri. 
cultural nn<l industrial schools and colleges should ho opened in every district, and degrees 
and diplomas conferred. Tim colleges should bo residential in character, and there aifl 
bo infinite possibilities of big towns becoming great nnd important centres of learnings. 
The Calcutta University will he an epitome of what Bengal was in the past. It should 
along with ita teaching of literature, philosophy, and science impart instruction in agri- 
culture, crofts, nnd commerce. What overyone likes to see is a systematic organisation 
and development of Indin's indigenous arts and industries. Districts which nro famous 
for particular culture should lmve residential colleges of their own for the development 
of their nativo nnd characteristic industry. Towns like Dacca, Jessorc, Chittagong, 
Itanignnj and Mnlda may develop thoir own universities. Education must adapt 
itself to tho intellectual economic needs of diverse countries. There should bo a mining 
college at Rnniganj. Murahidabad will Iiavo one or more colleges teaching sericulture 
and the nilk industry’. Agriculture in its varied types rind different forms will be tho 
special educational characteristic of Jessorc. Tim weaving industry will receive the 
apccinl attention of the Dacca nnd Mnlda colleges. Ship-building will be the prominent 
feature of Chittagong. There will be a commercial college of an advanced typo in 
Calcutta. Pottery nnd ciay-modclling will bo highly developed at "Krislmagar. Li- 
nt ruction should all nlong be imparted in these colleges through the medium of tho 
vernacular in order that Indian nnd natural ideas may find adequate expression. 
True national progress will bo on this lino, and peoplo will no longer hanker after 
Government service when they loam to stand oil their own legs. As in England pupils 
will flock to different centres to acquire technical knowledge nnd skill suited to their 
natural endowment. Tin's will rcruovo tho present congestion and diminish the number 
of discontented graduates. It is truo that this ideal will not be realised at once, but 
will bo the result of gradual development. If tho University has this end in view’ it 
will work out tho salvation of Bengal nnd will produce a robust and vigorous nation 
with glorious pride for tho past nnd hopo and promise for tho future, and tho young men 
»vill bo better equipped for tho battlo of life than those of the present day. 


- Bit ATTACH ARY YA; BaIKUNTHA NaTH. 

Teaching, engineering, law, medicine, mining, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
sound statesmanship, publio servieo, and literature. 

On account of free intercourse nnd contact with tho outside world the ancient tradi- 
tion of India, whatever it might bo, has lost its hold upon hor peoplo. It is difficult, 
therefore, to differentiate her requirements from those of other civilised nations of the 
tdobo at 'tho present stago. Tho most diffioult economic problem which tho education 
of our nation Sins to faco now is tlio full utilisation of tho industrial resources available 
- ,i in no „ntrv. tho appropriate manufacture of her raw materials, revival in improved 
type of her dwayed industry, and tho improvement of hor agriculture through the help 

° f mho University has done a great deal for teaching law, medicine, engineering, and 
vi but nomcoted so long a practical solution of tho country’s economio problem, 

hteraturt, °„ 0 ita attention now. Education in ail its aspects should be 
ra nA IVeetod supervised, and controlled by tho University -and, as suoh, no branch 
fkami'ng-— intellectual, commercial, industrial, or economic — can be considered outside 

its province. 


Bhattacharyya, Hasidas. 


. hor agricultural, mineral, and industrial resources and teaoh 

India must aorelop f f gJw is advance. A barrenness of ; 


, J „«.mnnrpn II 8110 IS w ** •'kuoui 

Jincs^t present stands m the way of these branches of learning. 


prospect in the3o 
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QUESTION 6. 


Biswas, Ciuru Chandra — Bompas, Tho Hon’ ble Mr. C. H.~ Bobooaii, Jka sab*, 
b hiram — Bose, Itai Ciiukilal, Bahadur. 


Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

I bare the following suggestions to make in connection with the present arrange- 
ments for law studies in the Calcutta University : — 

(a) I consider the time has now come when the University should cease to teach 
law so much with roference to the profession : it Bhould confine itself out; 
to giving a training in the general principles of law as a science, leaving 
it to the High Court to institute special examinations for regulating nd™;.. 
sion to the profession, a degroo in the University examination being, no 
doubt, a nocessary preliminary qualification. 

(5) Simultaneous study for both the master’s degree and the degree in law should 
be discontinued, or at any rate permitted under Bpeoial conditions which 
would ensure proper study in either department. 

(c) It may also be considered how far attendance at lectures should be made com. 
pulsorv for law students. Under the present regulations, a student may 
take the master’s degree as a non-collegiato student at the end of threo 
years from graduation, though by attending a course of instruction in ibc 
University he may obtain the degree in two years. I think n similar rule* 
might he mado in the ccbo of low students. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It seems natural that universities in India should become great centres of Oriental 
learning : thero is boundless scopo for study and research in tho past, tlio present, and the 
future of Asia. Tho Caloutta University cortainly cannot claim to be one of tlie great 
centres of Oriental learning. Tho impaot of Western learning on India was so startling 
that it was natural that for a long time all education should bo oentred on it. I do not 
think that this can in tho long run bo wholesome, and it is timo that learning in India 
began to dovclopc on independent lines. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

I have already said that a dogreo in agriculture would bo of bonefit to our students 
— commercial and technical education should also bo given and degrees also should be 
conferred. 

In addition, our Oriontol systems of medicine — the ayurvedic and tho Jiakimi systems 
— should receive proper recognition from our universities. They have been neglected— 
as a result, these useful systems havo fallen into desuetude. Even tho Occidental and y 
tho comparatively new system of homcoopothy receive better treatment -from the public ^ • 
than our old system as directed by tho Ayurvedas. It is simply because there Jb no pro- > 
per institution where tho Ayurveda can bo properly learnt. If the University were to * 
take this system up it would receive a scientific polish under modern principles and it 
will meet our present-day requirements. It is indeed a pleasing sign that eminent doc- 
tors have taken to prescribing Makaradhwap. India is full of herbs, and tho Bengal 
Chemioal'and Pharmaceutical Works, under the able leadership ol Dr. P. C. Bay, are doing 
a great deal of good work in this direction by preparing medicines with our own drugs. 
Recognition by the University will lift this most valuable system from its present Men 
state. The University could confer doctor’s degrees in ayurvedic and hakimi systems 
of meiioino. It is a pleasing sign of tho timos that some of the doctors from the Medical 
College, Calcutta, are taking to the ayurvedic system of treatment. 


Bose, Eai Chtuntlal,. Bahadur. 

The following arc some of the callings and professions necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India for which a high degree of training is required r — 

(а) Teaching. 

(б) Agriculture. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Butter, E. J. — contij . — Cameron, M. B. 


dono for India than in tho furtherance of bcientifio enquiry into the problems of plant 
and animal lifo in all directions, but moro particularly in tho-'o which may help to elu- 
cidate tlio special problems of tropical biology. 

In this tho University can take a prominent part. The greater portion of the botanical 
research which is at present being done in India is in tho hands of official workers wlio'-o 
duties preclude tltoir devoting sufficient at tent ionto tho less ditcclly useful side oi the 
B nonce. India. is very backward in live study oi biology, except ewrii as is carried on by 
the officers of a fow Government departments who deni chiefly with its economic aspects. 
It was obviously necessary for Government to make special arrangements for applied 
aeienco s\ hen creating tho agricultural and other similar department', but the paradoxical 
assertion lws boon quoted in the Final Report of (bo Commission on University Education 
in Loudon. 1913, paragraph 76, that “ The vnliio of any study varies inversely with its 
usefulness ”, and one may at any rato ondorso tho more detailed criticism of tho standard 
of utility quoted from fhr IV. Raleigh in tho same section of the report. The University 
will be moro useful to workers in applied seionco if it takes a broad view of pure scicnco 
as tlio foundation on which all utilitarian progress must be based before it pledges its 
resources in tho direct oncouragomont of technological studio-. 

Relatively littlo biological work of high quality has hitherto come from the univers- 
ities in India. For instance, most economic botanists in India would agree that the 
comparative neglect of the study of tropical vegetable physiology is a severe hindrance 
to their work. Tho study of plants ns plants, and not because they happen to be useful 
to man, is as much required in India ns in Europe, and we aro, unfortunately, not able to 
r jly on the validity of conclusions drawn from observations and experience under Western 
conditions. Economic biologists in more advanced countries in Europe and America 
rooeivc a steady at roam of information on fundamental biological problems and havo 
continually new light thrown on their diffictillies in nil directions by publications in pure _ 
t-cionco, n large proportion of which originate in tho university laboratories. 

I, therefore, suggest that a most important function of the University should bp to make 
provision for the study of tropicnl biology, and to endeavour by every menu- in its power 
to turn tlio attention of its staff and studonts to the special needs of India for a moro 
accurate knowledge of tho principles on -which should ultimately be based tho develop- 
ment of its agricultural resources. While all branches of biology should eventually bo 
provided for it might bo advisable, so long as the facilities of tho Univer.-ity are limited, 
to make early provision for thoso for which there is nlrcady a definite demand. Such 
wAhjeeU, «& pltwA plvyriology, cryptogamAc botany, entomology, awl the like might bo 
scloctcd for special assistance by tho foundation of chnfr.s, lectureships and post-graduato 
research scholarships or studentships. But it is important that the’e should he dealt 
with as branches of pure, and not applied, biology, and, since it is n knowledge of animal 
and plant life under tropical conditions that is required, there need bo no hesitation in 
making a start in any branch whatever of biology in which there are available workers 
w-ho havo shown a special aptitude in that branch. 

It is nothing loss than astonishing that in a largo university, in the fir-t city in India, 
there should bo no school of biology, no properly equipped university garden for 
botanical studies, and not oven, (at any rate until very recently) any whole-time 
professor of botany in any of tho uffiliated colleges. 


Cameron, M. B. 


Tho calliugs and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are largely the same as 
thoso required elsewhere, with the exception, of course, of tho ohnrch. 

There are, first of all, the Government services in tho executive and all tho various 
administrative and expert departments. These take a larger proportion of tho moro 
highly eduo ited than in Groat Britain owing to the general diff erenoe in the form of govern- 
ment. Traditionally, Government service has oven more prostigo in India Ilian in Great 
Britain. Its stability md the prospoot of steady, almost automatic, progress which it 
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QUESTION 6. 


Camebon, M. B.— contf.— C hakbavarti, Brajaeae—Chanda, TLe Hon’ble Mr Kunm 
Ktoiar— Chattebjee, Tho Hon’ble Mr. A. 0. A “ rai 


■ 5 18 abu “ da “ t aco P® f or technological institutes and for systematised courses of 

“£2» W hte * Jy'dMnlm of commerce, banters’ associations, and by p w . 
f essionnl societies and trade guilds of one kind or another. Efficiency inthe labour that 
serves commerce and industry is the most urgent need in India at the present timo, and 
the most direct means of improving it will bo the best. Little good will como either to 
commerce and industry or to the -universities by trying to improve that efficiency bv 
means ot the institution of university courses of instruction. “ 

With regard to agriculture in particular the most hopeful line of advoneo seems to be 
byway of the demonstration farm, agricultural schools and agricultural colleges granting 
their own diplomas and specialist courses in such admirable institutions as Pusa. A 
case for a university course and degree in agriculture has 'yet to be made out. I am 
inclined to think that the same holds for engineering though I admit more might be said 
for inclusion in this oase. 


On the whole, I see much advantage in anything that helps to correct the popular 
superstition that the University is a sort of Universal Provider or Whiteley’s to which 
everyone in want of a career must go. « 

The greater the development of technolcgical institutes or institutions for the special 
preparation of those taking up callings other than what are usually known as the “profes- 
sions ” the less will be the tendenoy to overcrowd the University with those who have 
neither the will nor the capacity to study in the university spirit. 

When the various technological institutions have done their work and supplied com- 
merce and industry with the efficient, well-instructed, n ell-traincd labour which alono 
can lead to their expansion then the question of a pursuit of these studies in the university 
spirit will arise. To raise it at present seems to me only to ornfuse the issues very 
seriously. . * 

Higher technological training and research can, meanwhile, be provided for in such 
institutions as Pusa, a developed Koorkee, or a developed forest school at Debra Dun.. 


* ChAKBAVAETI, BltAJAlAL. 

X think a line should be drawn between intellectual culture, pure and simple, 
and training necessnry for callings and professions^ The University ought, to 
confine its attention to pure intellectual culture leaving professional education to 
he taken care of by other bodies within_ whose special province it may lie. The 
resources of the University will not permit the talcing in hand of too many things: 
at tho same time, branches of learning which have got a professional or commercial 
value would be better managed by men who are actually engaged in those lines of 
work. - 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamtni Kumar. 


Technology, commerce, and scientific agriculture, in addition to the existing 
faculties, should be provided for. Suitable colleges for these subjects, with modd . 
farms attached to the college for scientific agriculture, should be established. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(а) Agriculture, including veterinary science and forestry. 

(б) Industries and muring. 

—(e) Commerce and shipping. 

(d) Engineering in all its branches. 

(c) Eduoation and teaohing. 

if) Law and publio administration. 

In) Public work, inoluding citizenship. * 

(Si) Art in different branobes, including archeology and aroluteoture. 
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ChATTUBJEE, liAXiSASVS—COIlltl 


delivered in opening tlie new rrts building erected at the Liverpool University he dwelt 
on two topics upon which, in his opinion, o course oi lectures might be given. One v.r.s 
tho science of administration, uiiieh was becoming a science of growing importamrooaing 
to the development among us of local government. Administration was the subject 
of systematic lectures in the universities pi Germany and America, and he did not sec why 
it should not ho so in England also. As India is o.vpeofed to have responsible govern'. 

nlti o.ic untwaneUiAc all All LI fnnnli tha nm'flnaa nf T mvI Dummi mi.l 


IO say, cue coiluiuohb Euvcrningrainviij-ssiiu snipping, jLiusrvasuow becoming imiuw-i 
a science. So far from being a mere matter of practice— a thing to be learned by going 
into an office and following instructions — there uas no subject letter fitted to engage the 
highest power, than that of modern commerce. Hie problem* of labour and wages of 
trade organisations and strikes, or oi tariffs, acre questions of tremendous difficulty, 
and becoming so much more complicated every day that they required the ablest minds 
to grapple with them. As there ought to be great industrial development in India after 
the war, our universities and colleges should teach all these subjects. 

J have already said that wo in India require nil the main callings and professions which 
are followed in m'Biscd countries generally and, consequently, wo el«o require the lines 
of education whioh provide preparation for them. For Bengal I would name pariiculmly 
■ agriculture (with special reference to rice, jute, cotton, sugarcane, ten, rubber, oil-seed'; 
horticulture, the dairy industry-, and market gardening), forestry, economic botany (uith 
particular reference to medicinal plants, pharmacy, the paper industry, etc.), mmmg, 
engineering, and metallurgy, commerce (including commercial and economic geography), 
applied chemistry and navigation, naval engineering and shipbuilding. How important 
. these last three are for India (including Bengal) will appear from the following extracts 
from an article' contributed by the Into Mr. G. V. Joshi, a well-known Indian pnbbe«t 
and economist; to the Modern Review for February, ISOS 

“Wo have no shipping of our own. of the nower pattern— no sailing vessels mJ» 
steamships — available" for sea service. The result is, that the transport wc have ahnost 
exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with countries oversea is nccessunli foreigu 
ahf, linw • and the mice we have to pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 

world— presenting a sad scene oi desolation- a * J* for ^ ?)oyg nn(J gj r j g . p a j 


rid— presenting a sad scene of desolation- a ^ ^ ^ nn(J gir j 3- Painting 

On the side of culture I insist on ad g T j c yj n i V orsity need not control them. 
3 sculpture are already taugM in engineering college*. But l 

wriiifocturo may bo taught either m these s ho^ ^ schoohj ae y ] m a vnlno 
w „ld insist upont ea dungdratnuetu science, engmeeneg. 

,f its own, and is necessary o 6“ Wmoloev and crottsmanelnp. 

sarsrar--P «* 

1 would desire very „ . ato i c0 



,d of harmony “nd^SLw t»«o think and say them is nothing in the 
jj c , Whatever <«* Z mr H to compare with Greek literature— using 
rther ancient classical ^{•^hed by artistic form and emo ional appeal. 

fiteratitro in the sense of writings s fnJJpc , ]ifcniture in this sense. It 

Ss^ sss " - ‘’ “ p " lfc 
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Ckatteiuee, Rai Bahadur Sabat Cjiandba— coti/J.— Ouaxthwee, Satis Cuakbba- 

ClIATTEnJEE, SUKOT KUMAIt— ClIATTERJI, MonDfl MoHAK. 


(ff) Civil, mochanical, olootrioa], and marine enginooring. ' 

(A) Toaohing, 

(t) Law. 

(j) Medicine. 

(fc) Sanitary Boienoo. 

(l) Literature. 

(m) Archeology and history. 

(n) Economics. 

Only in connection with law, medicine, and civil engineering. Die other branches 
of study enumerated above have so far been left alone. 

Tho University should provide for all these studies. 


Chatteejee, Satis Chandba. 

For tho advancement of India thero should ho, in addition to purely academical edu- 
cation, an extensive training in medicine, practical hygienics, law, practical economics, . 
applied soionce, and technology (including agriculture, engineering, commerce, manu- 
facture, and other industries). It is also desirable to have different centres of education 
for training in matters of management and of scientific guidance and research. To these 
wo may also add military training, it being understood that Indians are now freely admit- 
'tad to military rank. _ 

Thcso requirements of India are at present but partially met by tho University. The 
University should moot them all ; and this is possible, though not quite practicable, under 
,the present circumstances. 


Chatteejee, Suniti Kuaiab. 

India being primarily a great agrioulturol country agricultural training in its 
olomontnry, secondary, and higher stages should be made accessible to all who may desire 
it. The Univorsity at present does nothin}; in this direction, and Government very 
little. A great deal may bo done by promoting higher agricultural training and higher 
agricultural resoaroh. 

Apart from agriculture tho following are among the callings and professions necessary 
for tho sorvice of Lidia, as of any other country commerce, technology, electrical, 
moohonioal, and civil engineering, mining and forestry, medicine, army and navy, and law. 
Of thcso there is provision for law and, to a certain extent, for medicine and engineering, 
in the University. The demand for tho wider expansion of instruction in medicine and 
onginoering is very great, and should receive immediate attention. The University 
-should toko up tho question of commercial and technological, as well as agriculture!, 
education in right earnest. Naval and military colleges for Indian youths may be left 
to Government, but the University may impart some elementary military training as a 
preliminary to admission into thcso colleges when they ore opened, in addition to making 
physio il eduoation and military drill compulsory for all its students. The culture of the 
fine arts (musio and painting) should also be promoted by tho University. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 


Tho greatest obstacles to India’s progress ore religious animosity, segregation into 
elnsscs— -not neoessarily oostes—and ooonomio backwardness. Barren intellectuality is 
now invested with falso respectability, judged by a purely commercial standard. Tho 
call inn most needed is that of teaohors, capable of imparting tho conviction that temporal 
welfare is not opposed to religion, that respect for the . religion of others is not disloyalty 
to one's own, that a oountiy’s progress is impossible without aunty and concord among its 
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Mr. i ujs, Di. t‘. I’,. 


Cocks, 8. A\'. 

Iiulil ii III tiled of highly trained rngilici-rs- clicmi-.K clediicians, iiiii)cra 1 og--l!, 
nittnllurgid*. ngiieulMin-.l-s mid doctors Ln w mid literature seem to have alruidy 
r wnirli attract ion to r tlio average st rnlciit . Jt U in nil In, meins of pure mid applied science 
tli it lier Jietd it greats -t. Her requirement-, do not seem to me to differ greatly in Und 
from tlio'Ocf Great Jititain except that, ns com melee and iiiimufncturing industries arc 
In In, ii, i still undeveloped, tlio nunihct of highly trained pi.iciii.il men that could be 
ah-i.rhnl by fill'll induslriei nmitinlly h nt ju r'-rut unml). while in agriculture there i- 
100m fwnimnst uiillniited numbers of men with scientific t milling. The beat of her 
penile is however. low aril i pliilo- opliv and epeeulitujn, rather than towaidi physical 
t.r,e!iie»»id re*i".rcli. It ii the attitude, in fart, of Europe hefoie the Jtcnaii-nnce. Tli > 
of Jo lining in .Europe i lions that n change of (ioint of view merely, and not a 
eh ins*, of nit tire ii invoked in the c-nn cr-ion of » people from ah-trret speculation to 
scientific n-circh. anil there ii no ren-on to snjipo-e that In Jim-, would prove Jci!> 
ad iptnhh* than Europeans. 


Covkjlnto^j The Uon’ble Air. J. G. 


Hie calling'! mid professions which nro jnost noeexsary for service to, and the 
r.dvanwmiiit of, India null for which n high degree of training is required for those 
who are to take tlio lead in tlictn are agricuHuro, commerce, engineering, medicine, 
nuU education. Wlrnt the University mainly trains for nt present is Government 
srnieot taw, and clerical employment. Some piovision is, of course, mode for tlio 
subnets ontnnerated in the first sentence of this answer, but it lias so far succeeded 
rnlv to a very moderate extent in attracting the right rlacs of student or meeting 
the requirements of the country. Literary , linguistic, and philosophic traditions 
of culture nro still dominant and make n fnr greater appeal to the majority of 


hath teachers and students in Ibo University, Tlio increasing pressure, bow-over, 

. « i . t * t Inlorrml /•nnri ihnnft. HR 



trt promote the clmnpo nml fhould pro\itIo, bo far a* funcla allow, tbo necessary 
teaching and equipment, lint it cannot proceed ton rapidly; its progress must 
hern time with, not outstrip, the developments produced by tbo forces mentioned 
above -\s the geiieinl eirennistanees. pipecmlly those in the social nml economic 
Miheres, change, tlio Vimcr»ily should lo able to nccnmmodnto itself to tlio now 
mouireinonts, but such mljuslinent must bo gradual and continuous, not p.rematuro 
and spasmodic. Regard to actual foots and existing conditions nnist not be lo-t 
sight of in tlio promotion of ideal schemes for u more oi le.--- ai-iounry future. 


(Yi.lis, Dr. C. E. 


Tliu more intellectual classes in India have a natural aptitude for -tlio pursuit of 
knowledge divorced from its applications. They are a ho nip i hie of a high degree 
f trainin'' in technical pursuits, though bv lmhit leu inclined to these. The training 
ff red to 'them has been for the most part that which is in an oid.uice with their natural 


"t! e advancement of sclmlnrship presents no great difficulties except so far ns it is 
ndent on economic advance. It in less dependent o-i economic advance than in 
m n countries because of tlio simpler lmbits of life. 

'organisers of agricultural, industrial, nml. technical undertakings would be of service 

C ^TMl'denund for university education, even by those not well qualified to profit 
‘T r , ‘„„i., ago to the fact that this is the only way in whiih an ambitious petsoti 
[n hoje Scute advancement in life by training. ~ 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandra — conld. — Das Gupta, Kahuna ILakta — De, Hah Mohdk— 
De, Satischandra— De, Sushil Kumae. 


Gibpur is a ffilia ted only in civil engineering and, though the regulations provide for 
mechanical and electrical engineering and also for mining engineering, no effort lias hither- 
to been made to impart education in these branches by the "University or by Govern- 
ment or by any private body, though at. the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur there is 
An apprentice department offering the courses of the joint technical examination hoard 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering up to the upper subordinate standard, 
and mining for Government diploma in the principles of mining. There is a great demand 
in the country not only for civil engineers, but also for mechanical, electrical, and 
mining engineers, and these nuclei of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur should be 
■developed to the University standard. 

It is the opinion of competent authorities that the number of qualified medical men 
is proportionately small, and I think that, even with the present arrangement and accom- 
modation, a larger number of qualified men can be turned out by the University if the 
Medical College does not take upon itself the teaching of such subjects as physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and physiology, but leaves these subjects to be dealt with by colleges 
affiliated in pure science. 


Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta. 

A high university qualification is required for service to, and advancement of, India 
in almost all departments of servioe and professions. The following appear to me promi- 
nent : — 

(a) The judicial and executive services 
(l») Accounts departments. 

(c) Higher appointments in the exoise, polioe, agricultural, forest and salt depart- 

ments. 

(d) law. 

(e) Medical and veterinany departments. 

(/) Engineering 'department. 

(g) Higher grade clerkships. 

(A) Teacherships in schools and colleges, and the inspectorate of the Educational 
Department. 


De, Hab Mohun. 

Engineering, mining, agriculture, law, medicine, and commercial science would 
be of great service to the advancement of India. 


De, Satisohandba. 

Those in whioh the latent material wealth of Tndia may he utilised. The Univers- 
ity of Calcutta has hitherto paid very little attention to this topio, * 


De, Sushil Kumab. 

The special pursuits which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, the 
•country, and for whioh a liigh degree of training is necessary but not given by the 
•University, are those relating to commerce, technology, and agriculture. To these some 
-may add sanitation and practical economics, with special reference to the present 
•condition of the country. 

The necessity for systematic training in these subjects, in view of the pressing needs 
and requirements of the oountry, cannot <be exaggerated. The growing economic distress 
oi the Bengali middle class gentlemen, the chronic overcrowding of professions and ser- 
vices, the congestion in colleges in the absence of openings in other directions, and the \ 
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l)’Sor/i. r. (i. — rn'ihl. — Dcj»v. S. (!. — l)L’SM( mi r, JIonu'F. b. 


to tako to.ieliiug ns one of tlio optional Mibjoots for tlto B.A. degree examination. 'As 
India is noli in mineral, forest, and Other natural resources departments of study connejteJ 
therewith should bo specially developed. Extension and publication may also ho added. 
At present, seiouco is taught in the same way ns matin-mat irs, t.r., ns a menus of training 
tho mind. Slmilnily, subjects such ns economies, political t-cienec, commerce, etc’ 
are too theoretical. Tho nnturnl tendenoy of tho Indian mind being introspective, 
mothods of study likely to bo n con ootiva to this lmbit seem to be very net c»s.iry. 

As it is primarily through men trained in tile Univer-ity that ideas of progress could 
he mndo general it is one of the fir-l duties of Indian universities for somo time not to 
givo so much promineneo to cultural, ns to sciemilic and professional, studies. Popular- 
isation of knowledge is at present more important than icsearoh. The latter is bound 
to come u hen tho University has produced a good body of thoroughly Ir.iinid men. For 
tho present, more attention may bo paid to popnlaris.it ion of knowledge than to research. 


Dtrxx, S. 6.' 

While it is true of India, ns of other countries, that university education is necessary 
in the interests of culture and of tho highest life, yet the position has to be faced that the 
majority of Indian undergraduates M-ck that education in order that they may obtain, 
by means of its results, a better financial position than they would otherwise expect. At 
present, these results may bo hummed up in the mere title of llio degree ; the B.A. 
has a greater market value because ho pos-c—es a degree, not because ho is n better trained 
or moro educated man ; results are apparent rather than real. Tim first eusentinl is to 
tako away from tlio degree Us character ns a passport for service. Government should 
hnvo its own examinations, graded according to its needs. Tho best men will still go 
to tho University but they will go to it with n different motive, to increase their know- 
ledge and efficiency in their profession, not to obtain rntrauco into that prole-don. Tho 
University will bo ablo to concentrate on its proper work, disinterested learning, and re- 
search. 

It must also be remembered that India is in a much lower stage of development com- 
mercially and industrially than Western countries, ft needs moil to devolop its commorco 
and industries ; it needs scientific research, oil the one Jinud, and practical training on 
tho other, Tho universities should provide for the first; special institutions granting 
diplomas equal in prestige to university degrees should provide for tho second. The 
present training m science given by tlio universities provides for neither; the majority 
of those who avail themselves of it regard it inoroly as a means of obtaining a degree; 
they do not contemplate making use of tho training in their future fife, and, in practice, 
enter a profession for which it is not specially needed. 

Unfortunately, tho demand for a training in science, either for its own sako or ns » 
preliminary to an industrial career, has not yet arisen ; when it does nrise the universities 
will have to meet it. They can best do so in tho manner described above ; they should 
not compoto with tho teolmological institution, but they should encourage it by feeding 
its staff with men who know theory ns well ns practico, and by completing its practical 
instruction with further research for thoso capnhlc of it. ’ 

For tho professions which at presont exist the universities are adequate if llieir re- 
sources arc improved and fitly employed. 


'bu>TsicLiiT, Horace B. 


I name only a few:— - 
(«) Agriculture. 

(b) Chemistry. 

( c ) Education. 

(il) Engineering. 
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Dtjtt, P. N. — conic! . — Ddtt, Rebati Raman. 


sooiaUy or pecuniarily in the least. I put a relative of mine into the Electrical Depart- 
ment some seven or eight years ago on Rs. 15 (£1) per month simply because his 
education 'was so defective that he was not good for any post of equal pay in any other 
department. He i . now drawing Rs. 76 (£5) per month, a salary which, 1 believo, -will 
excite the envy of many of our M. A's. His poor education has saved him from the fate 
of being a clerk on much less pay. I request the Univorsiiy of Caloutta to take these 
matters in hand, as it is the only way by which it can prevent the flow of our university 
men to those professions which from overorowding have become unromunerativo. 
Besides, the cheaper Indian ngenoy will help very materially in developing the natural 
resources of the country on a much greater scale and thus add to the national wealth 
and prosperity. * 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 


India is eternally the land of arya rishis and munis, of the bftaktas and sartyasis, 
of pandits and pilgrims, and thus their idealism, deep faith, excruciating self-sacrifice, and 
quest of knowledge and truth aro ingrate in every drop of our blood. Spiritual philosophy, 
communion with the Great One above and aTonnd in every path of life, are our essential 
characteristics. With this domination of the Brahminio or Mullaio spirit thore are the 
three other professions of the bania (merchant), the bahuinr (the armed fighter), and the 
sndra (the servant). BrahminiBm is India’s past and India’s pride, and India’s blood and 
India’s food. If India proposes to advance to-day upon the array of all the nations of 
the world it must be through her idealism and spiritualism. It was thus that India 
became known in recent ages through the spiritual transparence of a gmyari in tho 
West, through the idealistic poetry and natural philosophy of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and JagadiBh Chandra. This is India’s speciality, and no universiiy in India will attain 
its highest mission if it did not advance this spirit in ns, India can claim to bo the 
teacher of the world and it is this profession of selfless teaching, selfless propagation of 
knowledge and truth, and the offer of blessings of the One above, that our Univoreity 
should train us in. Thore is a huge mass of ignorance in India, ignorance in the 
world abroad about India, and if our Universiiy supplied teachers alone for fityy 
years more we shall find them employment in our schools, tolls, and mahtabs. it 
bricks and mortar were wanting let schools grow beneath tho banian tree, upon the 
yard of a cottage low in the country afar. The University proposes to give the highest 
training of self, and I would urge that tho training must consist partly of a course 
in theology. 

As the University shonld supply teachers for our own land it should farther supply 
men who can expound our hereditary teachings to the West. I have already said how I 
expect the University to have a faoulty of interchange, and post-gradnate students will 
be encouraged under an able staff of men attaohed to the University press to publish books 
on Indian specialities. Honorary degrees should be granted upon the compilation of 
these books, and a student will thus acquire a habit through life. ‘ The English student 
may think of going to Africa to shoot the tiger, to Colombia to dig for gold, to fight the 
smaller man and unfurl his Bail on the seas, but I, an Indian, think of, nay, dream of, 
taming the tiger and touching the golden threads of the human heart. 

Next to the above comes the profession of law for we have not only to plead oar neigh- 
bour’s right before a neighbour’s benoh for the petty twig of a tree, but we have got to plead 
our rights before the bar of humoniiy, before our Imperial Father, at whoso door wo 
all stand as citizens of a great civilisation, a great Empire. An Indian university should . 
train us thus efficiently in law and politioal economy and political philosophy. 

There are the other professions of agriculture, commerce, and industries to moko ns 
self-contained and self-supporting as a nation, and the University should train ns in all 
those professions. There can be no limitation on the scope of a university’s work, except 
that of funds, for a university is tho organisation of society’s talents and, as snch, it 
must give us all that is best and highest in our Universe. All beauty, finish, romance,, 
joy, and activity we expect to spring from the University. 
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Gnosu, Sir Rash Bbhabv— eo»M.— Ghosh, IS.aul C handra— Gicosk, Rai HABisAia 
Bahadur— Ghosh, Phasisdiunatii. 


manufacturing country. It should bo the duty of the University to assist in 
the development of those resources mid possibilities by imparting a high degree 
of training on up-to-date scientific lines in applied science and technoiogr 
(including such departments ns engineering, agriculture, and commercial 
science). 

(f>) Military and natal . — The University ought to help in this matter by requiring 
every student who pusses through it to undergo a course of military training. 
I assume Hint the higher ranks of the army will bo thrown open more largely 
to our young men. 

(r) Spiritual and Ihroloyiatl. — The University should assume greater responsibility 
than now for the imparting of moral and religious instruction. In particular, 
it should encourage and foster the study and publication of the sacred books 
of the country. 


Ghosh, Bimai, Chandra. 

Tho greatest need of India to-day is tho spread of scientific nnd technological 
knowledge, with special reference to agriculture, forestry, dairy farming, nnd the ele- 
ments of sanitation and hygiene. In the Targe towns there is a great demaud for workers 
with n knowledge of mechanical and electrical engineering. 

All these subjects have been so far utterly neglected at Indian universities: Techno- 
logical and agricultural studies nto oven of greater importance than commercial subject 0 . 
It is of the greatest importance that our University — and sister universities— should be 
helped by Government nnd the wealthy to push on with (heir schemes for tho advance- 
ment of such studies. 


Ghosh, Bai Hamnath, Bahadur. 

Amongst others, doctors, sanitarians of both sexes, technologists of high snd 
efficient training, ore very necessary for service to, nnd the advancement of, India. 
An educational policy intended for n liigh degreo of training on such, utilitarian 
lines need not, on principle, ho subordinated to any special needs or traditions, etc., 
of India. Any talk of special needs or traditions, etc., really appear to bo ques- 
tions of practical adaptability of tho knowledge gained by such lugh training. I 
venture to hopo that men thus trained would senreely find any difficulty in usefullv 
applying their knowlodgo in practice in India nnd, if required, elsewhere, provided 
tho economic and other facilities which this adaptability involves bo given them 
and they themselves toko pains to make a good preliminary curvey (in nil Its relations) 
of tho work which they might bo cnllod upon to do. 

Tho Univorsity docs moot tho requirements of high training to some extent by 
demanding nn approved course of training nnd by examinations before admission to 
n degree. Tho University might tnko it nil upon itself to think out nnd see to 
improving nnd introducing anew means and methods to secure better efficiency. 


Ghosh, Phanixdraxath. 

The callings nnd professions which require a high degree of training nre as follows:—* 

(а) Legal profession. 

(б) Medical profession. _ 

(e) Engineering profession. 

(d) Teaching profession. 

(c) Commercial profession. 

(6) There is still a very great demand for people who have really a high degreo of 
training. Tho ideas of sanitation nre but imperfectly understood by the 
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Ghosh rnAKisDiusATii— conti.— Goswami, Bhaoabat Kbjiar, Snstri— Gowam, 
’ BiDHrainrsHA-v-GBAy, Ur. 3. Hr>ny. 


fault is entirely to bo laid at the door of flic people of Bengal nnco nobody 
keeps them back from doing what Ike Afnrwnris are doing. The reason fa 
more deepseated. Bengal, tlie land of zemindars and aristocrats, atop 
held commercial ooonpation at a discount. I’eoplo in general win consider 
a man in the legal profession ns occupying the most honourable position 
whereas a much more qualified man in tho commercial lino is sure to le 
looked down upon. Of late this tendency is gradually changing. _ 

It lies within the scon e of the University to direst the flow of intcllcgcncc m Jw 
direction by impressing its hall-mark on tho profession, ( which wrn Jurtnei 
direct the energies of our students into frcdi channels and lurrmh nmp» 
opportunities for tho opening up of their Intellect. The false alarm whir 
lias been raised by some about tlie inordinato number of passes because <7 
are anxious about tlie future outiel of this energy "ill be groundless, as 
norv stands, tlie bulk of the university products arc hankering utter sc 
which is difficult for Government to provide, and still moro difficult for 
candidates to secure from European firms. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumab, Sasfcri. 

* » 

Indio is pre-eminently on agricultural country nnd agricultural education and the 
professions aro, of course, of primary importance. But for n nation to live e i 
pressure of modern " commcrciaf ” civilisation, industrial nnd commercial cduc 
callings aro no less necessary. ftro 

Tho University must expand in nil these directions as soon os tho prciitnm 
forthcoming, ns explained in my answers to questions 1 ond 4. 


Gostfami, Bai Sahib BroinnransnAN. 

Such callings or professions as are calculated to develop tho industrial resowws of 
tho country, I •&, agriculture, mining, spinning, weaving, manufacturing of : atet j 

of iron nnd other motnh, enamelling, pottery, etc., stand in need of being 
in the ourrioulum of tho studies of tho University for tlioy nro necessary tor . d 
prosperity nnd advancement of India. 1 think that a high degreo of train i s . ^ 
in these forms of industry for without good training tho children oMue 
ablo to compote successfully with tho pcoplo of other civilised countries. fte5a 

Tho University will ho justified in making provision for imparting mstru ^ t0 a 
subjects up to a cortnin high standard for such o courso would open up 
largo mass of tho population of the country for earning tboir livelihood. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

These callings or professions are, in tho order of importance, as follow*. ; 

(а) Tho sciences 'that "ill ranko for tho material ndvanoemont “J f n£ f u ajry 

agriculture — nnd allied branches, such ns forestry nnd ° 

— engineering and the development of tho natural rosou 

(б) Medicino. 

(e) Teaching. 

Atpresont, none of theso ®ru 


AAV UVUV VS IUVCU UiV UU VIJUU SUSjr Jliwu-vw * . j, 

law, and I consider that they should bo fostered by 'tbo Umvor y 
.various Government departments, A 


vaijyut* wwruiuvuv Wl mi vui^uuu * closo relation slioukl ^ourosp^cialty 

addition to adequate equipment, a permanent staff would bo advantageous, ospeemny 

with referee co to medicine. 
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Gupta, Uaes Chandra— coji/J. — Hatjdau. Ujif.s Chandra, — Hazha, Jooendra Nath 

— Hossaut, Waned. 


As to the latter part of the first paragraph of this question I am unable to give any 
reply as I am not acquainted with the requirements of other regions and of Great 
Britain, but I'consider that some degree of military and naval training ought to bo 
given to Indian students and tiiey will gladly accept this and very soon will adapt 
themselves to such training as tho students of Great Britain. 

As to tho second paragraph of this question I am of opinion that at the beginning 
the University ought to take charge of all sorts of education mentioned above. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(а) Tho truo advancement of ft country doponcis upon two factors, purely intellect- 

ual progress and commercial progross. Hence, tho University should provide 
for tlio training necessary for tho development of tho diUcront branches of industry 
and commerce such ns mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, applied 
chemistry, in nil tho branches, <■ specially metallurgy, dyes, both synthetic and 
vcgotnble, pharmacy, agriculture (to meet tho requirements of Indians and 
Indian industries), naval engineering, and ship building. 

(б) Ucdioino ; both Western and Eastern (Hindu and Muhammadan systems). 

(c) Pedagogy. 

(rf) Law. 

Schools and colleges of ngriculturo and commerce should bo established and degrees 
nnd diplomas in thoso subjects instituted. 


Hazra, Jooe ndra Nath. 

A high dogreo of training in mechanical and electrical engineering, technology, 
commercial science, mineralogy, agriculture, and medical nnd sanitary scienco should 
bo given so that young Indians trrined in this country may stand on an equal footing 
with men trained in a foreign country, and there nmy bo no need for sending thorn abroad 
for snoh training. This will largoly increase tho number of such highly trained men in 
this country. This will bring about a rapid development in tho resources of tho country. 

In England agriculture is not so necessary, but in India, which lias vast resources for 
agriculture nnd where men from ages long gono by practically live upon it, this should 
be given tho first importance. After ngriculturo, applied sciences, which "ill help the 
people in manufacturing the yaw produots that are various in kind and abundant in quanti- 
ty, into useful articles of daily use, should bo considered next of importance. In England 
commercial training is absolutely necessary. A small country like England may not 
possess natural resources for tho development of all sorts of industry. But, generally 
speaking, this is not truo of India. Still a good training in tho two departments mentioned 
above is specially called for at tho present timo, and will havo to encounter but very little 
practical difficulty. 


Hossain, Waked. 

This question, I submit, is too broad to bo answered within a short space. * So far as 
Indian universities are concerned it iq submitted that they do not give any training to 
our young men so ns to fit them for various avocations of life, except perhaps for law, 
medicine, engineering, and teaching, Tho present system of university education im- 
parts theoreticnl knowledge and book learning, but does not give practical training. This 
aspeot of tlio question has been dealt "ith in a speech cf mine, nnd I rcspcotfully 
invito tho attention of tho Commissioners to the following : — 

“ There is another aspect of the question which demands-serious attention. We hjivo 
already ft crowd of educated young men for uliom tho State cannot find suitable occupation. 
How, if schools and colleges be started for special training in trado and industry, nnd these 
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Hossain, Waiied— conk/. — IfObAiK, The Ilon’blo Minn Muhammad Fatjj, Elian Bahadur 

— Hvdari, M. A. N. 


more attention to the requirements of life. Now, (tie Calcutta Univemty being of tie 
old typo docs not satisfy the requirements of our country. If it is remodelled ett 
modern lines, or n university of tho modem typo bo established, it will be within its 
province to meet tlio requirements of fnodem India. It can note hardly bo contended on 
thofneo of tho fact of what tho universities of (he modem type are doing elsewhere that 
a particular branch of study, or a particular training on a special subject, docs not come 
within the province of the University. 

So far as Ilengnl and Assam arc concerned w o find that the majority of tho people 
ia engaged in various callings (amongst which cultivation and plantation are the chief) 
such ns tho cultivation of paddy, jute, tea, potato, tobacco, etc. lienee, agriculture in its 
several aspects requires scientific training. The country is also intersected by 
innumerable rivers and eannlsj lienee, pisciculture also requires training. Bengal also 
supplies sailors and sea faring tnen. generally called la'lar, for whom special training 
is essentially needed. Wo have quite a race of mechanics of the old type especially 
engaged in boat making and ship building. Within n year or two. owing to the exigency 
of tho war, Indian mechanics ami nrtbans have largely been employed in building ships 
and steamers in various dockyards of the country. In inyrecent tour to Chittagong I 
learned that two steamers lind recently been built and floated by the artisans and 
mechanics of that district. They also require a high decree of trainimr. Tannery and 
cotton cultivation also require a special kind of training. I refrain from mentioning here 
such callings ns are well known, and for which some provision lias been made by 
tho Calcutta University, r.g., engineering, surveying, rtr. 

'lire callings mentioned nliovc. and similar to them, not mentioned, are necessary for 
tho advancement of India. Tor them n high degree of training is required. The present 
nj stem of education docs not make any provision for their training although such train- 
ing comes within the province of the University. 

For the aforesaid purposes n university of the second type should be established 
for general education, combined with the special training required for business men. It 
should bo of the type which Ims lately sprung up in the industrial centres of England and 
other countries of the civilised world. The main object of this type of university 
should be confined to imparting education, along with the special training of voting men 
in trade, industries, and commerce, or. in other words, education in it should be “ more 
practical and lo's purely literary." 


Husain-, The Ilon’blc Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 


Scientific discoveries and inventions liavo made it impossible for any country 
or nation to keep to its trnditious or to ignore tho keen strugglo for lifo that lias accom- 
panied the introduction of modem civilisation. India enn never revert to tho vedio 
days. Sciences, ospocinlly in their applied form, arc needed here. Agriculture, herbs, 
minerals, call for high scientific knowledge and the requisite bent of mind for new 
discoveries to serve India well. Tills would probably require some sort of coordination 
of tho highest university work with tho industries of tho country. 

Those requirements are not at all mot by tho universities at present, but I think 
il is within the provinoo of the University to discharge this function. 

Hero, in tho Punjab, wo havo recently odded tho faculty of agriculture to our Uni- 
versity, and tho Agricultural College is expected to do o great deal for us. 


Hydahi, M. A. N. 

Agriculture, engineering, mcdicino, and sanitation, industries (especially forest and 
agricultural), public administration, and sociology. (As to these see the special courses in 
the now universities in England and America). 

I think agriculture must bo tho basis of Indian industrial and commercial advance 
and, therefore, agricultural and allied vocations require to bo specinlJy developed. 
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QUESTION b. 


Iveii, Tlio Hon’ bio Jlr. Justice T. V. Sesiiaoihi — JaijL Abdul — Jokes, T. 

CUTirBEIlTSON. 


Iran, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagxei. 

• Apart from tbo existing professions, there is great need for providing facilities 
for tlio study of electrical engineering, mining engineering, commerce, weaving, and 
certain branches of applied chemistry. I know that Indian conditions are different 
from conditions in England. But the work of Great Britain in India, should primarily 
be to wenn Indian youths from their traditions in regard to occupntjon, so that their 
energy may bo spent in developing the resources of the country .which would benefit 
them not only, individually, but the country ns n whole. I think. that tbo need is 
greater in India than in England for inducing Indian youths to givo more time to 
industrial and commercial pursuits. At present, so far ns Madras is concerned, there 
arc no facilities in this direction. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

The callings and professions, except those ntready well provided for, whioh arc neces- 
sary for scrvico to, and tho advancement of, India and for which a high dogreo of training 
is required arc : — 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Industrial occupations. 

(c) Commercial education, 

(</) Engineering. 

(c) Teaching. 

In India private enterprise and help is entirely lacking, except to a certain oxtent 
in a few coastal toiyns, nor has Government shown much interest in the above 
callings and professions. It seems to hovo not appreciated the good resulting from a 
vigorous and enterprising policy in that rospeot, for, besides greatly minimising tlio anxiety 
of Government by offering employment to tho produots of our schools and colleges, 
tho stop in this direction would advance India end result in its being a source of 
strength, revenue, and international reputation to Government. 

In Great Britain, ns almost in overy advanced country of the world, Government 
and the pcoplo havo shown increasing interest, tin d have co-operated in tho development 
•of tho abovo professions, in addition to which the competition with tho neighbouring 
countries has led to greater and greater exertion in this field. 

At present, tho=o requirements are very inadequately mot by tho University. It 
should bo within tho power of this body to moot them by providing training In them, 
by arranging for the practical knowlcdgo in its own or private institutions and work- 
shops, and by establishing research institutes for tlio various sciences. 


Jones, T. Cuthbebtson. 

<a) Engineering — mining, electrical, mochanioal, otc. 

(6) Agricultural ohemistry — in all its brnnohes. 

(e) Veterinary soionco— improvement in tho broods of oxen, horses, sheep, goats, ond 
oattlo. 

(d) Applied biology — inscot pests on plants and animals, milk and water germs, 
fisheries, forestry. 

(c) Cliomistry — applied to manufactures, paper, sugar, soap, anilino dyes, oto. 

India is, and must, so far as ono can see, always remain principally an agriaultural 
•country, supplying other regions with wheat, rioo, jute, silk, and other raw materials, but 
history has shown that every purely agricultural oountry will sooner or lotor feel tho 
pressure of population upon tho means of subsistence and that the law of diminishing 
Tetum must operate, oxcopt in so far as its operation is cheeked by now or improved 
-agrioultuiel processes or by manufactures. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Ko, Taw Sein— con fi?.— Lahiei, Bechabam— Lahibi, Gopal Chandra. 


(«) Civil Servioe. 

(/) Parliament. 

(g) Journalism. ' , 

(h) Business. 

(*) Manufactures. 

In India items (d), (e), (g), (A), and (i) are recognised, while the rest are abseat 
If natives are freely admitted to all the ranks of the army and navy, and if the heads of 
the native religions aTe recognised, and if native learning is fostered, the number of re- 
cognised professions will be increased. In India religious teachers and preachers should 
be subsidised and encouraged to teach their own tenets, and to harmonise them with 
, modern tendencies. In the absence of other remunerative professions young Indians 
eagerly join the press or the bar and become the articulate mouth pieces of their fellow- 
countrymen. Those who are engaged in intellectual and manual labour feel that the 
area of their work and development has been circumscribed within narrow limits, and 
the gradual widening of that area would afford them immense relief and gratification. 

The University teaches law, medicine, and engineering ; but the courses are too 
long and expensive for the great majority of Indians, the standard set up being that 
of Europe, and not of India. In these scienaes India is about 300 years behind Europe, 
The indigenous crafts of the mason, carpenter, architect, and artist should, by all means, 
be revived in technological schools. 


Lahiei, Beoharam. 

Commercial, industrial, medical, engineering, agricultural, military, and naval 
colleges, and oolleges for the study of science in large numbers, astronomical and astrolo- 
gical oolleges are wanted. 

Indians are, by their inborn nature, of a religious and philosophic turn of mind. The 
education ought to be imparted with a view to develop their inborn nature. 

The servitude of many centuries has eaten into their very vitals. It stood in the way. 
of the full growth of their manhood, and tins differentiates the Indians very remarkably 
from the people of other regions, and notably from those of Great Britain. 

The highest obstacle in the way of their eduoation is the feeling of abject bondage- 
They must be made to feel’that they are no longer members of the subject race. They 
must not feel the ignominy of their ‘ coloured ’ race. They must bo emancipated and 
feel, indeed, that they are free citizens of the British Empire possessing equal 
rights and privileges and liberties and sharing the same responsibilities as aro possessed 
and shared by" the people of Great Britain and the British Colonies. From their student 
day’s they are made to learn that they belong to the ‘ coloured ’ race and aro members 
of the subject race. Many European professors treat them like the aboriginal coolies. 
This must he changed. Distinction of colour, caste, and creed will find no place in tho 
University, in matters of eduoational grants, scholarships, appointments, nnd treatment— 
Indian, Eurasian, and European students and professors — are to be treated alike. 


Lahiei, Gopal Chandra. \ 

India is an agricultural country, with almost all shades ot climate. It is, there* 
fore, capable of producing almost all sorts, of agricultural productions of the world. 
Corresponding industries may also be established so as to produce all things necessary 
not only for herself, but also for other countries. India may thus be converted into 
a great commercial country. There should, therefore, be sufficient arrangements for 
giving the people high training in these departments. 

The legal, medical, and engineering professions also deserve equal attention, 
especially the last two. 

India is also rich in mineral 'stores. A high degree of training in mineralogy may 
very profitably bB provided for. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mahtab, Tlio Hon’blo Sir Bijay Chand — Maitba, Gopal Chakdra— Maitba, 
Hebambaohandba — Majtoubab, Bamesh Chakdra. 

__ _ — — * 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

Agriculturists, miners, tradesmen, manufacturers, and engineers are specially 
required for the advancement of India. A high degree of training is necessary in aft 
these callings. Land produce being the principal resource in the greater part of this 
country, agriculture is particularly valuable in India as compared with Great Britain 
and other European countries whose main resources are commerce and manufactures. 
The peculiar conservatism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus, who constitute 
the greater part of the population), their injunctions against sea voyages, and a rigid 
caste system are not at all favourable to commerce and manufactures. Inland trade 
and home industries should, however, be developed to a far greater extent than now. 
There is much wo rk to do here in India for miners and engineers. Many parts 
of India ore yet unexplored and devoid of communications with the world outside 
'their limits; their services in revealing these hidden treasures and giving these areas 
the light of day by opening railway and other communications are df great value 
to the welfare of the country. Some of these aro at present receiving 
some training in India, but the part played by the University in such training is 
rather insignificant. I think it i8 possible for the University not only to affiliate 
such institutions, but materially to help them in the matter of teaching in the same 
way as it does in the case of general education. The training in all the above cases 
should be theoretical as well as practical, and if the University feels itselfunable to 
offer any help in the matter of practical training it should at least guide and help 
the theoretical or academio portion. 


Maitba, Gopal Chandra. 

. Besides the professions for which students aro trained under the existing University 
it is necessary for the advancement of India that young men should he trained for the 
following : — 

(a) Soientifio agriculture — os agrioultuxe happens to be the only occupation of by 

far the majority of people its improvement Bhould be given a prominent 
place in all schemes for the advancement of the country. 

(b) Commerce. ' 

(c) Manufactures. 

(d) Mining. 

(a) Forestry. 

The poverty of tho people and the consequent absence of capital, absence of the spirit 
of industrial enterprise and inventiveness, and of the habits of co-operation, inshort, the 
industrial backwardness of the people, differentiate the needs of India from those of Great 
Britain. 

It is dearly beyond the provinoe of tho University to meet all these needs, butitmay 
do great good by imparting up-to-date soientifio knowledge on some of the above-named 
subjects. 


Maitba, Hebambaohandha. 

I have briefly expressed my views on the lost part of'tbe question in my answer to 
question 1. 


Majtjmdae, Bahesh Chandra. 

Tho University should provide for a high degree of training in agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, technology, mechanical and mining engineering. More adequate 
provision than is done at present should be" made for instruction in medicine and civil 
engineering. The former should include also indigenous systems of medicine like ayur- 
vedic nnd haltimi. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mmu, Khagendba N.— could.— Mitba, The Hon’blo Rai Majiekdba Chabbm 
Bahadur— Mitba, Ram Chabah— Mitteb, Dwabeahath— M ima, The Hon’blo lb! 
Peovash Chpnteb, 


(e) Metallurgy, 

If) Applied chemistry. 

{g) All sorts of civil and mechanical engineering 
(h) Architecture. 

Ifone of these requirements are met by the University. They should bo met at least 
partly. 


Mitba, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendba Chandra, Bahadur. 

Agriculture, spinning, weaving, pottery, commerce, meohanical engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, the manufacture of glass and iron, match-making, the preparation of 
medicines., and the study of ayurvedic science are the subjects that are necessaiy for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 
All these subjects should he within the province of the University. At present, the 
requirements in these branches are not met by the University. 


• Mitra, Ram Charan. 

For service to, and the advancement of, "India it is necessaiy to devise means to prevent 
the flow of capital outside India, and for that purpose to teach students to betake 
to particular industries, e.g., to prepare at cheap cost cotton fabrics from the cotton and 
jute which grow in India ; to prepare medicines from the herbs and plants with which 
the country abounds ; to devise means to increase the productiveness of the soil; to sim- 
plify the process for the growing of food produots ; to teach how to prepare glasses, dyes, 
•etc. 


Muter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

The professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaohing, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for them 
a high degree of training is required. 

The special needs of India require a high training in agriculture. Hitherto no pro- 
vision was made by the University for imparting education in agriculture, with the unhappy 
■result that the splendid agricultural resources of the country have not been utilised. 
India’s resources can make her a great manufacturing country. Its wealth of raw material 
is immense. There is, therefore, special need for high training in industries and manu- 
factures. . - 

The University has hitherto negleoted industrial and commercial education altogether. 
There has been an attempt to move in this direction, and a resolution of the senate lias 
been passed which favours the introduction of technological studies in the University. 

It should be within the province of the University to open up courses for agnoulturo 
extending up to the B.Sc. in agriculture, the course covering a period of four years. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chundeb. 

This question lias been partially answered in my preliminary remarks. I would 
lay special stress to the following callings and professions : — 

(a) Medicine. 

(b) 'Agriculture. 

(c) Teaching. 

For these the immediate necessity is Tery great. For commerce, industry, tech- 
nical education, and engineering, although the immediate necessity is not so great, 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wadi — contd. — Mukerjee, Adhar Ciuudea— Mtobwez, Raw*. 

HAMAD. 


towns. The rising’spirlt of individualism, due to education and western influences, is 
impelling the classes who perform the humbler functions in the economy of village 
life to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits— and this in Bpite of the costs system. 
Unfortunately, this higher and more dignified pursuit invariably turns oat to bj Govern- 
ment servioe of somo hind. The reason is that the officials form the real aristocracy of 
the land, and everyone tries to beoome an offioiai. A man' rarely chooses a profession 
because he has a special aptitude or special qualifications for it, but simply localise he 
must get some employment. • 

Another peculiarity of this country is the absence of a system of apprenticeship. The 
doctor, the lawyer, and the engineer are all alike in this respect. As Boon as they pass 
their examinations and leave college they try to get (and they usually do get) the highest 
post without having undergone any prootioal training of any sort or having worked as a 
junior for some time. This is true oven in the case of professors. There are several 
youths of 23 or 24 working as full-fledged professors in first-olass colleges. The i absence 
of practical experience and the tendency among Indians to avoid apprenticeship woio 
clearly emphasised by Messrs. Atkinson and Dawson in their report on technical ednon- 
tion in $12. It was shown that young Indians are not, as a rule, prepared to take ou 
their coats and put their hands to the meanest work, starting from the lowest rung ol the 
ladder, showing their superiority by hard work and technical knowledge, and u ma , 
rising to the top. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

ss-r^ssi' ssssrif-**--. -»* >» - »• w-* 

should train teachers for the purpose. 

Mukerjee, Radhaxamai. 

Thm hm recM.% ta> tewm » B*to 

age or over. The instruction stoMd molu® woon w - b Urfldcgj nrtfi> and 
electrical work, printing, and the text should receive special emphasis, 
handicrafts of tlio particular ^ O f- S uoii surpassing importance 

(h) The introduction of agriculture to the™ M-W 3 s f neocssary. The agriculture to 
to the welfare of the country that a defence ^culture ”, but of a practical and 
be taught by colleges should not be boox ag ]d b(J EU p p i emcnte a by 

vocational character. The cinss workm the^oll^^^ ^ ,. tt l ccM [ am 

laboratory work, field demonstration, p j nB ; a s howB the right method. As 
system ” of Wisconsin, OiMonua, or^ ^ 00UMM in fcho colleges should 
iVXted^^rSuitural needs and possibilities of the different 

regions. , t/umbeis specifically for manual arts and industrial 

(c) The University should jgPJVj^ JTnward diplomas and degrees. 

education, as well as for agnoun es f or instruction m tbo indigenous 
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QUESTION 6. 


N H D V-North Wd' yf ' “ a j Bh . S f ^ Nm:DIi i Chandba 
H. V,— Aorth Bengal Aammdats Association— P abanjtse, Iho Hon’bie Hr. B. P. 

Much care should be taken over giving a high degree of training in agriculture 
which is the principal industry in India, and also in trade and commerce^ Earm. 
regard to the great mineral resources of Bengal necessary arrangements for study h 
mining should be made without delay. Students of agriculture, mining, and bank- 
mg should be given practical training. So far the University of Calcutta has made 
no arrangements for the stu$y of agriculture, commerce, etc. Government baa 
started agricultural colleges at Sabour and Pusa, but I don’t think these colleges 
hare dono muoh to turn out practical agriculturists. There is a mining class in the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, but as it is not located in the mining centre 
students do not get full opportunity of practical training. 


j 


Nanjundayta, E. T. 


It is almost needless to enumerate the professions and callings most urgently re- 
quiring attention. All branches of applied science are included in the number. 

(tr) Agricultural — in all its branches. ' * • 

(b) Alining and metallurgy. 

(c) Engineering— civil, mechanical, and electrical. 

‘ (d) Medical. 

(c) Industrial — manufacturing and ohemical. 

(/) Banking and commerce. 

It is almost impossible at present to obtain a full practical training in nny one cf 
them, except perhaps medicine and engineering, without going to Europe or America, 
llio University, Government, and other w orksliops and private factories (w here such 
exist) should all unite in removing this defect. The universities should choose the science 
departments which are likely to bo capable of the most fruitful praotical application in 
India, and make a speciality of providing t for them. Agriculture and commerce have 
only recently been taken up in the Bombay University; Allaliabnd holds somo examin- 
ations of an elementary standard ; and the Mysore University has started » commerce 
course. Leaving these out, the Indian universities have hitherto concerned themselves 
ouly with engineering, medicine end law among the professional studies. Agriculture, 
industrial chemistry, mechanical and electrical engineering (to which in tracts where 
there is mining enterprise in prospect mining and metallurgy may bo added) require 
much more attention at the hands of tlio universities than they have received in the 
past. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association. 

Such callings and professions ore agricultural, commercial, industrial, profosa>ml, 

finance. The needs of order and the characteristic 

tries of the globe, and her feaditions being o that 

af -aw m i. 4 ~m 

“ tSmT ,“i, nxM I” " *»• “4. «'» tavaomnnb ot, 

India' ^biri this cannot be strictly within the province of the University. 

Pabanjtye, The Hon’blc Mr. E. P. 

, „r 11,1. lipst oncningH for men of high training nro in the gift of 
At present, most .gmiristratiro services tlio public works department, tlio 

Government. Tho lug Ecrr j ecs and the various scientific departments should be 
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QUESTION' 0. 


I’coplo'a Association. Khulna — coutil. 


various causes dogencmtid into* a half-educated fraternity, resulting in the 
dangerous anil deplorable growth of superstition nmong-t the rne-iscs and 
dogmntisni ami scepticism amongst the classes. It is, therefore, oscntial 
in the interests of tin* genera! notion"! well-being that the priesthood should 
non emerge from its pre.xnt moribund condition and develop into a healthy 
and learned association, commanding respect all over the country nnd spread- 
ing the Idf—itigs of education and sanitation into every Indian home. In 
order tlint this much-wi-dird-fnrcnil may he secured, it is imperatively nccrssaiy 
that the Uinveri itie-i of the ronntty should make special provision hy estnh- 
Iishing will -equipped Ifih nnd other Kindred institutions for the training nnd 
turning out of educated nnd intelligent prwtta, who may fornt the real back- 
bone of society. 

(c) In other countries, tho profession of arms being eitlier universal nr optional, 
want of any such profession might not disturb the interna! economic condi- 
tions of the country. J’ut in this country one sect of people (the Ksliatnyaaf 
baring been traditionally devoted earlu-ively to tliis profusion the taking 
array of military training nnd npjxnntmrnt-s has recoiled upon society, 
thus ei rating a peculiar eronomie *ituation in tlie country — tlie military caste 
having to fall hark upon other piopteV railings nnd professions. Tims, in onkr 
to reorganise society nnd give occupation to large cla**M as ho nro Kell 
fitted physically or by their social traditions for this railing, and aKo for re- 
juvenating the Uinnbood of the people, the organisation nnrl development 
of tlie profession of arms Is highly desirable. 

(if) Tlie needs, traditions, etc., of the country require that, along with other systems 
of medicine, the ai/itntrlie and the unani (.liuiild he taught in the Unircrvity 
scientifically. Ah thereby a lime may come when tlie different systems tray 
be so co-ordinated that India may bo self-sufficient, as regards medical nid 
to the people of the country. 

(r) Whatever mny be the traditions of the country, the present sj-lcm of Govern- 
ment requires that the study end profes-ion of law should have tlie British 
ideal in view. 

(/) The traditions of the country fnvour a scientific study of masonry, architecture, 
ship- building, etc., but the needs of the country enjoin that India should 
keep pace with tl c otl tr coi ntries of tin world In all branches of engineering 
nnd tin University should make suitable provisions therefor. 

(g) The mnin industry of the country is agriculture. The va«t mass of tho people 

of Bengal in agriculturista hy tradition, which has invariably assigned tho 
highest place to this occupation among professions nml callings ; al*o the present 
needs and conditions of the country make tiio development of this industry 
a matter of the highest national importance. The development of luph 
agricultural instruction is, therefore, a necesiity of an urgent character. 

The development of other industries, especially f ho textile nnd dyeing, nro also 
desirable. This question, however, is being nt present considcicl by the 
Industrial Commission. 

(h) Along with industrial development tlie growth of commerce is assured. It is. 

therefore, not necessary lor us to elaborate tliis point. Tlie University, 
however, should found a wcll-cquippcd commercial college and a separate 
fnoully for commerce. 

(i) Mining, electrical engineering, forestry, metallurgy, and sculpture should bo parti- 

cularly encouraged in view of tiro special needs nnd traditions of tho country. 

Wo have stated what appear to us to be the great needs of Bengal in llicso re- 
spects. But we must leave to experts the devising of ways and means for 
giving effect to tlicso requirements. We may, however, suggest that tho 
University may take up nil theso branches at once, except that of arms. 
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QUESTION* G. 


II or, ManmaTiTasath — could . — Ray, Rajnli Piiamada Nath— Ray, Rabat Chandra— 
Ray, Satis Chandra— Hoy, The Hon' bio Ral Siu Nath, Bahadur. 


extent, try to solve tlio problem of unemployment nnd overcrowding of remo of tlia 
professions which, it is no exaggeration to bay, is tho burning problem in tills country 
nt tho present time. 


Ray, Raj nli Pramada Nath. 


Low, medicine, engineering, ngriculturo, commcrco, nnd industry ore tho callings 
mid professions for sorvico to, nud tho ndvnnecmcnt of, Indin nnd for thoso high train* 
ing is required. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra, 

A hfehcr degree of training is'required in law, medicine, engineering, Agriculture, 
le'hnology, commerce, teaching, .imitation, nnd treounting. Although there nro soras 
diiTcrentmting eircum-Aances in Imli v ns to her requirement: in the<o re >p:ot s-lill I am 
.of opinion (hit Indian . students -liould be trained in them subjects so that such training 
mty bo useful to thun nrnl grndu illy to tho whole of India. 

There is no ndeqti.-ito provision for th"*o branches of knowledge in tli" University, 
but tho University .-hould malm provision for the same ns much ns practicable. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

Tho callings nnd professions which nro necessary for nerrico to, nnd tho advance- 
ment of, Iiidin nro tho following : — 

(a) Agriculture nnd forestry. 

((,) Commerco nnd trade. 

(c) Indubtries. 

(fl) Fino nrts. 

(c) Adininistrativo service. 

(/) McdicinO. 

(?) Law. 

(h) Engineering, in oil its branches (including railway, naval, etc.). 

(0 Arts— history, clnssics, philosophy, economics, etc. 

(0 Science. t 

(k) Applied science. 

(l) Mining. 

(m) Religion. 

Tho University meets tho requirements in somo of theso branches, but partially 
nnd inadequately. If tins young men of India nro considered capable of as great 
development as those of young men of tho West the faculties of Ibo University should 
undertake to moot nil tiicsc requirements. 


Roy, The Ilon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

Mechanical nnd electrical engineering nnd industrial chemistry are essentially 
necessary for tho advancement of India. For all there a high degree of training is re- 
quired. In India onr tendencies nro religious nnd philosophical. Wo want liigli-class 
training in these subjects. But with tho increase of population, a high nnd costly stand- 
ard of living, and, tho general poverty of tho country it has become absolutely necessary 
that practical training in tho aforesaid subjects should bo given to young Indin. The 
University has not up to now mot thoso requirements. It is, therefore, nceossnry that tho 
Univorsity should giro theoretical training nnd thnt Government should help 
students in receiving prnoticnl training in various factories, mills, oto. 

\ * 
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QUESTION* C. 


Sakkar, lifirov Kumar— ro«/(7 .— Sarkah, Kampada— Sarjia, Tho Hon'blo Ifo 0 

Bahadur 11, X. 


commerce. It it only during tho Inst hundred years or to that India has Men behind 
,n ‘he march of progress The evolution of timo has made her needs general ami all- 
com |irrJii»n si vi* # and it would not bf* appropriate to differentiate her requirements, el the 
present time, from tho‘o of other regions of the world. In fact, agricultural, industrial, 
nnd commercial education are simullariromly imparted hi aii the progressive societies 
of to-day. Indian requirements nUo demand such varied education. 

Three requirements, practically speaking, are not at all met by the University. The 
U mvcinhy should meet the-m requirements at least partly. Part of tho work may be donr 
by apccinl institutions ol applied science and technology. 


Sakkar, JEampada. 

Medicine, law, art, pedagogy, engineering, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
administration in the public services (see my answer to question 13). Tho special 
needs of India at tho present time are a revival of her commerce and industries and 
improvement of agriculture. As regards her traditions and characteristic powers 
India’s great needs lia tho came way, as well n 9 in a resuscitation of her philosophic 
and religious glory. These requirements are very imperfectly met hy tho University. 
A good imirrmity, strictly so-called, should bo able to meet all tbeso requirements, 
including Uiofo of religion. 


Sarma, The Jlon’blc Kao Bahadur B. N. 

The educational institutions in tho country Iwvo been hitherto meant to servo- 
largely the needs of tho public services, Inw, the lower needs of tho educational 
Institutions and, in n lesser degree, of medicine and engineering. And tho organis- 
ntion lias, so f nr, been successful in flint direction. The general complaint ia that 
there is n lack of enthusiasm for further progress owing to unsteady, illiberal ideals. 
Hut it is felt that there is a chango in tho anglo of vision. Tho highest typo of 
proficiency in pure mathematics or puro science, or oven in literature, will not enable 
a man to aspire to very high places, and hence there is no natural enthusiasm 
or development by way of post-graduate study in tho fields of puro science. It hns 
boon argued that them hns been no scopo for proficiency in applied sciences owing 
to the limited manufacturing enterprises in the country and snefi manufactures ns are 
existing being in tho hands of Europeans. It would, naturally, import European 
ngoney, and hence tho absence of nny real effort towards tlio odvanccment of either 
puro or applied sciences. There is hardly n field in which gigantio strides aro not 
necessary nor possiblo. I will give the foremost place to agriculture. Thera seems 
to bo absolutely no need why a young student should ' “£ ed 


to play a very groat part in tho development oi 

agricultural produce into manufactured products- „_ noc i’ n n 

different centres points to the samo direction, but itwJJ ‘ 
provinces to specialise in all subjects, or tho unirowjties to ““ 

In tho immediate present. Ho I.avo ovolvcd in D*d» 1 "JS" 

been too much accustomed to tcgnrd with undue reverence precedents and ^ rules. 
University education, while it should tend tohm^iso hein^dualmuthavc 
for its turn tho evolving of tho solfrclinnt ind.nduohs c ^,c prcvndmg n 
England. The University in its first and most branch must aim, os it 

did some years ago, nt giving o general education, without specialism too ear y, 
but, at the same timo, should not dissociate itself, esP?« n 'Jy 
from tho highest faculties both in pure and applied sc cnees i and 1 commerce. Even, 
thoroforo, nt an undue sacrifico I would advocate tho propnra^on of eouroes m 
several subjects, romemboring thnt ench university is dealing practically with a. 
nation/ and a country as largo ns tbo sont of on© of the empires m Europe. 





(iviivriox G. 


Knu,. Hr. Unuip.hitirfATK- t'lbtl.— Sne, Am. (’ii im>iu. 


cui lie wnrfcwl oa « co-o{»ir,itHe l<vN. Tnc (/nitmity c itmol halve (he prolbn, it 
it till!’, \iith'-iit the c i-oji-’r.ithm of other a-paicies, Imt h’io imi’t L« propircd to rfulitr 
part u hole-lit' irlerily by |«v ‘i’l" |ln< rhims of her u’um'ii of the propo-ed t'-’iuofci riv- 
al ili'jurt'iie'iti (or f kcaftin) to lu< |il ice I h <J'ii/T.i' , te'il and Kiilnay uorks'iopj, vri 
in tnim-s and rap -rimc.'itil f irm i, and hy printing f .eiliti -i (or tlw opening of ra-pno’:- 
jnr and other tr-hnicsl ►••hooli in the imla'fri.il cenfm In the Interior, afi'ltafad to her 
Jinn icchnoloyir.it f.ioiiltici. 


Sen, A tut, C/iAjrmtA. 


The callings nml professions for width high education would bo neccs-ory ins 
(a) I'tthlic f Tt ire. 

(It) leiw. 

(ci Medicine. 

(ti) Knyincirinf?. 

(r) TVaeliiuj*. 

( j ) Coinmrrc". 

(n) Industries and nsyieullufc. 

In Iho rxWng Unlverulty, provi-iinns horn already twi a made far tfco pronirtiro 
of i.hidicn in law, medicine, mid Icaehi'ifJ. Coinin' rrr, Agriculture, mnl tcchcoi rj 
have not \ot found any recognition /row the Calcutta Uiiivcn-ity. . , 

Vin have ftl pre'.’iit enough prmHw for hpnl training nml the niunbor « 
laifwirfl it inerca'itig hy leapt find hounds. It would ho n distinct pom to .. 
c-ountrv if thorn ho n ittth* ih tcim* in their nnnilirr. Tho acidemia univcrnura 
mod not make nny provision f-'r Ih" leaching of Ittv, end leg'll rdueitioa nwy ^ 
j, ft to the care of n cmneil rj« cinllj cn'ah’d fur (la< purpose, or n faculty or »w 
, may ho Attached to n special university of prole- rinnal studies. . , 5 

Wo cannot deal with medical education in tin* tamo any, Tho special n “™\ 
tho connlry require nil expan'ioli of medical al'idies. In proportion to tho P P - 
titm of the country tho niimher of qualified medical men is very small, a --fi 
number of people nro carried off eierv aenr hy prrvciillMc 


lilimucr oi propie ore twira "V C” , ” ..tui 

tidorahle improvement row'd !>>• rlficl-tl in the present si ‘•tern of meilie- ■ 

bv founding mcdiral roll, -g, a at the diCercnt conlrci of education and aw«“ 



studios 


The railings mid profi'i'-iouq which tire, Imirevcr, roost nceessary for the ml 
niont of India oro the commercial, indu'lriid, and agricultural occupation . 
roost important prohlcm in preent-dav India ii tile bread problem. Tho propie , . 
t it. ...... V i i- „ Tim condition oi tl,s 



irom mo university nro cornpcucti 10 jinn mo j»ar in mo »o v- —v - . .■ , • 
nblo employment. Tlio result in that tho liar is ovoreroivdcd and tboso who j j 

in the hope of bettering their eireumstnnrcs soon meet willt biller disappoi"' • 
1 i . / ,1.. as. _ i.!.i. .■ 1 i «J>matcd classes is 


in- tiujtt- ui in in mi}, VMVI4 iiiiMiinuiwi 1 •M'.v* ■■ — i J oloecat: jq 

A great deal of the discontent which la now prevalent among tho educated <u . 
ndmitlodly duo to tho fact that their education docs not enable them to obtain a „ 
livelihood. Hence, tlio need of industrial anil aericulturnl occupations is stTongi.v • 
Now, the question is what tho University can do for industrial onl \ fl ; n 
■education in this country. It would, of course, bo very easy to found oegre 
commerce, agriculture, and leclinologv. But merely holding c.xaminntionfi or 
ferring degrees will not solve tho proWom of technical education, \vnnr iswa . 
is the founding of schools nml colleges for such education and giving practical ir 
Ing fo students. All this requires expert knowledge and co-operation of^uovern' 
mont, tho public, and especially tlio tnorcnntilc community. The academic university 
oro hardly in a position to undertake this work. I would, therefore, suggest i 
establishment of n separoto technological university which would incorporate " 
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QUESTION G. 


Sen. HM Satis CiitAxmiA. Bahadur— rmi/if.— Srs, SititVA Knur.— Sen Gem p. ’ 

Nauks Oiiamuia. 


Tho University ought immediately to take up gome of the most important fubjec'a 
enumerated nliove. r.g., agriculture, applied ohcmmtry, enginrtring (in nil braneba 1 , 
forestry. As regards other branches (Jovernment ought to take them up by found' 
ing collrgra mid. after some years uf nmimgctucnt , mv 15 years, make them orcr to 
corporate Iwdics, r.y., the Mihjcct of commerce and hanking ought to ho relegated to . a 
institute of commercial men and bankers, and h> nl«o with other subjects. 


Sen, Surya Ivdmar. 

Teehnicnl edurntioit should be given rm a large fcf-ilc. Agrienlturo and gam tar/ 
science should form subject* for examinations. In place* oul*idu Calcutta people die in 
large iiumbcni without any medical nid uoith th • name. Therefore, two or three medic .1 
.colleges should bo established, in addition to the one nlreidy existing in Calcutta. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Kares Chandra. 

(o) Civil cnqm»«ring. 

(6) Mechanical engineering. 

(ej Kloctric.il engineering. 

(rf) Railway engineering. 

(f) Xavnl engineering. 

(/) Acriciilturo mid agricultural industries. 

(V) Mining. 

,(/i) Chemical industries 

(») Ceramics. 

(jj Commerce, banking, finance, ami insurance. 

With regard to all them them aru some openings and, in the ca*o of some, th° 
sjpeuings which exist arc conMdernblo. But, except (a), (6). (c). nr.d (g), there is na 
systematic arrangement for education. The accommodation for students in theso 
departments, too. is very inadequate. 

Them are some important reqHSita in which the requirements of this country in tb» 
mutter nro different from thoso of other countries. 

Firefly, tho industrial re mure e* of this country ore almost wholly undeveloped. 
Except in some industries wliero a successful start has already been made 
tho men who seek to devote themselves to industries must bo pioneers nnu 
ought to have tlio capacity to orgoni'-e whole industries. Tho courses ol 
training and tho practical training ought to be ndajited to tho creation o. 
such men. And education in industries ought to 'go hand in hand witii 
tho supplementary effort', of eociety and tho State to help in f ho oigamsatio.i 
of now industries. The problem here is now much the saraoasit wa 
Japan some years ago, and the tiourso followed in Japan ought to turn 
interesting lessons. _ 

Secondly, thcro is no system of industrial nml commercial education hero tor 

who would begin abovo tho rank of a foreman, or for that matter m y 
education at all except a merely practical one, except in nn engineering 
coilego. I beliove that a course of practical education as an apprcntic , 
supplemented by thcoiotionl studies, is more cfloelivo in practical won; 
thau moic uiivcndtj education can bo. But, as there is no such system in 
oxistctico now, tho wliolo work of tho complete education of studonts on these 
practical lines has to bo taken up by tho University. 

I do think that sido by side with university' education there ought to grow up 
anothei system founded on more practical work, supplemented by theo- 
retical studios i but until such a Bystem dovelops very fai thcro will bo a 
need for complete unirorsity courses in thoso subjects. 
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Qt’KVlIrtS C, 


nhri*. ’ll.’ HeVhln Mr, H s rm«/ 1 /J ^ f t 


(fc) Given th.it ti-i'lmnh’ri- il (.}•! .at ion it hl>ly to hue r ,ni** rff,-*, i* that 

of a him) vj.ith d.reihl iui| irt* <1 tifid-r n ainirr r<.?> f Or niil tl;-- dnj p 
narrowly utditimn y Tl.e cdo-i-thm i-hi-h i* f *» h- foiled in otibrm h.diMd 
nr inininmhl »»h «'!■> i* in l»* moil'd tn n tmi*rr*»tr ; tl,-. muia-T ot in-tnr 
lion ml'.Jltr'l -llO-lM lie fjtlite tilth mi*. 

Admit t lor, linr. i\<r , the limit'd t !h* 1 I. hi *h ifid'!. trill "hi' iti' <j ran produ-e, *t ,J|l, 
extent to v, hidi ilihtllii’t tan l*e ni-hb-ird thrn'i/h theupefay of auninf 4 ity t very- 
roti’ith r i.l.it rail he d >ne tht'*M,';h diriet nnd iiidir*- t in- to - to ftdj tl»< if i‘ ee ea-unt 
jKi'ili'm. 

(i) Tim path of literary edit -Ation it t<vi ran in I!er"lh |wi efiiild he fal-ed «xtfi'»Jt 
hattl-hip. * , .n!|e novum »•{ efl. ’iet.-y nod di e<| h«i« might tie Ind'tel up fa 
nil i(i<ri(uti-j:ti. i’tri-l' r j.r«fmitn»n nr mi rten.iraM »*i l-dufe the h'.'h rel-v-l 
rt.ve Mould male f.-r |vtW wi-rh in th~ mnfdl" «|v e-, whi-h nr.’ r.t fro;! 
ninth*’ 4 . hu-h fi:MMir> * m* not hlejy of thim-o-lin to ted-,"- tl.e nurnUrt tf 
hoy x m re-’tm'hry mid r'llhvtale in-tHuthi’i 4 . Hit they would nnle p-vy.! < 
think nnd wrnil 1 ju’V'hten the nttra-tton*. of o'l,-r (.ii'.d of m’titutiorn n.« tl,*** 
r mile to le* r>tjlilu!,«!. 

(,i) It it imjfrtmii to intrndu’** n tm-tr fsati.l'e cl.ar.vt'r into lie* e-hi'a'iKi given is 
the relumls nl.d eolI"tfe«. At J re etit ft." rduratniR i'nj’irt'd ii capable of l.tt'c 
0 |ij hr.att-m finee it regard- d fii ri:«*;W,; didim-t from the pupil:’ ruvira- 
no nt. The niiiotmt of p- n -rat InnoNbr p«r.*d at ‘ehool It wry imsll grl 
there 1* little nt:<:»|>t tn »!t>n -> the pupil: in what i 4 1 en .aw-md then:, 11 irs* 
pcoi ni.eiit could I— made In tide K-.jevt students xi.'il 1 1— ni"re Ill'll to rtf A* 
out lie” of their on n. 

(in) Although the »titliofiti~e on th" »id,jre{ nre n it ennxi«"*d that t!>- nmnnnt of h’.'h'f 
emj Inyii.ent ojk ii to Indian' tn tl.« to. hiiir.il n; <t indiKrnt hue is h-jp*, never- 
tin I** * i, there it Mnpte o-iijWof ri •iti"-f 4 of tl.« he- , r prade, draft-m-n ol vntie-n 
him! 4 , «UI!mI i'hrh 4 . pteno'r.i}iher«, auditor 4 ’ (!'•;•! ml*, ct<. Tl." jfo<Isr!m 
of the e rmy no! l 4 * Urdu f'lty worhj hut rr< ooxnif aie«' rhoald h*’ rii'ii to 
meondiry »«h»t>l 4 vhl h f rej-ire fur <u h «tm*J iyn:^r.! and a rertiin an. mint <■'. 
rjevixlfatiun in vi* ntiun.d rnhjo-t-i nt rel.-mi -h-*ild t •* hr iryardel M n i! f- 
»)nalil5rfttloii fur i nt' rti k on iimi 1 1 ity four 
(tv } Cautmn imi’t In* u-.'il trsiwdijy prj irathm for ht, 4 hvr yT.vt 1 rnjduyinrnt efarr 
il ii doulitful »le th.rr any Urv siniu’int of «njijdy van l** oh 4 'rl'it. The cp t ot 
l'ri»tinmK tin* n«tr-* try (|tmhlirttuin« i> lv:p*e mid f-.il nr to o'ltaiu osi|>h> it »•’ 
limllil MU,vndi r miudi «ll Ijijeiilltmrllt. Keiertheh % i. hen "e are told tint 
failure o! /iro '/t i rllterpri e i • dm tolvh of *J*— iti him rJ-J.v, tl, r.vurnl ffur -e 
Mould njijv.ir to !>■• t« in. r<- .'r fneilitie* /or ot.'.iinmp tint hrowl'di”. I tii.rh r- 
itimd tint the loni.r-ity of t'.d-ultA hit at jire-eti! in ro!i<en)]'!a!i''li the 
fuun'lms of ii feliool of rummeree Mini’ll, 1 |Tr ’’ilvr, Mnutd I*’ ( me tln'Vt on the 
jmttem of the Syd. nhnr.i t’olteee <,f < ’omm. r»*e in 1! mil \v. 

An htnted nhove the hind of instruction dr> erihed tinder (110 vxn Iwrdb’ he 
tepntxled oa imivcreity instruction. The tjin'ilicui nroea how far higher InflilWtiMi* 
fniiiii)' umhr (ivj, hicU m nirriculturol rolkgei, eullepe, ot iulvance.1 fore'trj, 
inntitutca for n|>|>liid chetnhtry, nitncmlo"y, ierhno!«f»y, mining, and comnwrcei 
rnti heat ho nuiiinged hy linivcrsiti* t or left tn dot clop on itidtpendin 1 „ 
1’crlilljel it Mould he dc 4 irnhle to lay dmvn no ricid rule, thouph, generally t.poasinj, 
lull’ll ilialitutiunH tuny lei e\p,<’t,*d to confer nud to derive lienvfit through their 
nmnlRftmntion Mitli loe.al univeraitiiei. 'Wheio they nre not founded in clo’eronticuitJ' 
to local univiTiutie'i they might ho lift to <U vel'ip on their OM’n linea. A. seal 
diiTieulty irt the hitter case uri'Ci regnrdinr. the |i<x’ulinr nttr.artinn uliieh n degw 
posse- ie*. in Indin. I enn rye no re.tvni tihv n guml iclmol of tivhiioloi’V, provuM 
its instrtielion i-i of university atuudnrd nml its einlf. uol purely utilitarian, should 
not ho empowered to confer iti ov.-n degrees, suhjret, of coup>o, io certain outi'we 
died:, r.ucli na the nppoinlmenl of romo eatcmnl examiners. 

Another, nmltor which deserves greater nltention thnn it now receives ii the 
training of the irstlietio rrit«o. One M’ouiil like to n-o n much greater interest 
token in nrehtodogy, painting, nnd music, whether as main aubjeots of study or 
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QUESTION 8. 


Sinjia, PAKoamH— eottld.— Sihoab, The Hon’*’ 56 ® r Khjutak. 


Up to tills time the University has done very little direct *° mcot tbe above require- 
ments. By introducing a proper system of commercial sci en ^ l ®° and technological train- 
ing the University can do much in this direction. It is c ertftln ‘J' within the province 
of the University to attempt to meet these wants. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nil*atan. 

Amongst others, the following callings and professions nW bo enumerated as being 
ossontial for the advancement of India and as requiring a hJS“ dogreo of training in each 
case; — 

A. For young men 

(0) Medicine, in tlio departments of : — 

(i) Preventive medicine. 

(ii) Medical education. 

(iii) Medioal relief. 

(iv) Research. 

(b) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) Industries of different kinds, suoh as 

• (i) Metallurgy and metal-work. 

(ii) Iron and steel, and allied industries. 

(iii) Coal-tar industries of different sortr. 

(iv) Oil and fat industries. 

(v) Leather tanning (different kinds). 

(vi) Dyeing. 

(vii) Textile industry. 

(viii) Pottery. > 

(ix) Silk-rearing. ■ 

(x) Fish growing, fish ouring, fish preserving and fastl oil industries. 

(xi) Several obemical industries. 

(sii) Glass-making. 

(xiii) Paint, polish, and varnish making. 

(/) Agriculture. 

(g Forestry. 

(h) The army and the navy. 

(t) Navigation. 

(7) Fine arts: — 

, (i) Arohiteoture. 

(ii) Sculpture. 

(iii) Painting. 

(iv) Musio. 

(ft) Engineering's — 

(i) Civil. 

(ii) Eleotrioal. 

(iii) Mechanical. 

(iv) Railway. 

(v) Sanitary. 

(vi) Naval and military and oerial. 

(vii) Mining. 

(vlii) Marine. 
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QUESTION 6. 


ScnEAWABDV, HaSSAN— COnli,— STJHBAWABDy, Z. R. Zaejii— Thomson, Dr. Dayid- 

TrppiiE, E. F. ■ 


As far as I know, excepting in the cases of medicine and civil engineering these 
requirements are not met by the University. The University should have a special 
faculty for dealing with these subjects, and confer degrees, These degree-holdem 
should be men who have passed through the test of a recognised standard tof general 
education. 


SUHRAWAKDY, Z. E. ZAHID. 

India is capable of furnishing material for every calling and profession demanding 
special intellcotual requirements, buttheir development greatly depends upon the industrial 
development of the country. Indians have speoial aptitude for literary and philosophia 
studies. It is a standing slur on India and her sons that the highest attainment in her 
literature and philosophy is at present to bo sought in Europe. The University should 
be made capable of meeting these requirements. ' 


' Thomson, Dr. David. • 

For India in this question I must write Assam, tlio only province in India o[ which 
I have practical experience. Assam is still, to a very great extent, virgin country, and 
she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently, industrial pioneers in ovory direction— in agri- 
culture, forestry, engineering, mining, in all thoir branches. She also needs more and 
ever more trained teachers, men and women, moTO and over more duly qualified medical 
men and omen. Outside the profossionB proper she needs, or ought to noed, an army, 
of skilled artisans. The results of the present system of education, or rather I should 
say of tlio caste restrictions, which bind hand and foot those who benefit by the present 
system of education, is a superabundance of lawyers, clerks, and untrained,'and for tKcir 
profession badly educated, teachers. When I say badly educated teachers I am thinking 
especially of teachers who, while nt college, studied subjects like philosophy and econo- 
mics to tho nogleot of the more useful soliool subjoots like mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, history, otc. The University is in no way to blame, nor is tho Government, for this 
state of tliinga Our students get what they aBk for. If the demand is unhealthy and if 
our student graduates find thomselves at tho close of their college onreera without a 
market for their educational wares tlio fount and source of all this evil is, if wo only go 
far enough hack, the blighting influence of caste. Assam needs nothing short of a social 
revolution for her industrial and educational regeneration. In this respect she appa- 
rently differs but little from the rest of India. Education will in timo work this revolu- 
tion. Already the signs of change are manifest. It is tho business of the University, as 
the defender of truth and reason against the assaults of falsehood and unreason, to 
forward the movement in every possiblo way. 

Meanwhile, I think more might be done than is done to advise our students at 
the outset of their college oarcers to determine early just what occupation they intend 
to follow, to dissuade them when the choice is manifestly unwise, and to guide them in 
their selection, of subjects so that their college days may be a fit preparation for the stern 
battle for bread which is to follow, as well os for the enjoyment of books. At homo a 
great deal is now being done in this direction. Tho noed in India is a thousand times 
greater, since the Indian student is so often hindered, instead of helped, by his family 
traditions. At home, too, a married schoolboy is an unheard of, and n married college 
student a rare, phenomenon. Hero, on the other hand, tho registers of most high schools, 
at least in Assam, will show ton or a dozen married schoolboys wliilo married college 
students are numbered by tho -hundred. 


Tipple, E. E- 

(n) Engieering in. all its branches including ohemicnl technology. 
[J4) Medioine and sanitary science. 
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QUESTION 6. 


iWathen, G. A.— contf.— Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H.— Webb, The Hon’blo Mr. C. M. 


oulnrly strong. At present there is a certain demand for technical chemistry and me- 
ohamonl engineers. None of those requirements are at present adequately mot l>v tho 
University, but they are within its provinco. ' ' 


Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

/ 

1 am decidedly of opinion that India needs far more business and technioal 
training of a high order, and that the provision of this is a primary duty of Indian univers- 
ities. I’lieso branches of activity are necessary to the development of the country’s 
resources and abilities and, in regard to agriculture at least, may become a life question 
os population continuos to increase. There is no*t only much indifference to overcome, 
but also a certain scrupulous disdain, based on social, and partly on caBte, prejudices. Uni- 
versity degrees iu commerce and agrioultaro would do much to confer the necessary 
prestige in a country where degrees are venerated. 

Pure scienco could be insisted upon up to at least the intermediate stage. It is, indeed 
necessary at all points to penalise those who are indifferent to' their own culture in the 
interest of thoir more degrees or their material advancement. I should say that hasty 
and short-righted specialisation should be checked as leading in tho end to a nemesis, 
oven in the sphere of policy and of real politik, while it would not compensate for tho 
neglect of ideal culture and pure science, oven if the material dividends were prodigious 
and perfectly sure. s - 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 


I can only answer this question as regards Burma. Tho callings tfnd professions 
most necessary to tho advancement of the interests of the province are : — 

(a) Agriculture. , 

(l>) Medicine. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Mining and mineralogy. 

(c) Veterinary science. 

If) Governmental and commercial administration. 

(g) Forestry. 

Burma is suffering intensely from its dependence on alien experts in the abovo callings 
and profession^ particularly in thoir ^ higher ranks. 

Burma.is differentiated from other regions in respect of its spooiai needs, its traditions, 
and its characteristic powers in the following particulars 

(i) Its civilisation is comparatively recent, with the result that Its yotmgor members 
do not toko kindly to tho restraint, discipline, and^ soif- control necessary for 

success in advanoed studies. ..... „ 

tin Its incorporation into the British Empire is comparatively recent, with the result 
[ J t ]j at ft ins been thrown into tho competitive world-struggle before its people 
have had the time or tho opportunity to adjust themselves to tho now condi- 


tions. 


..... T( g nopulation is veiy sparse, with the result that a disproportionately large number 
l** 1 ' j t8 p80 pi 0 have been engaged in colonising the waste portions of the province, 

■nimiittins a largo portion of tho urban industries and the more liberal 
, Jgg andprtfessions to be filled by aliens (usually Indians), 
i mfcn more enlightened portion of the people have awakened to the fact that, with 
V v > exception of agriculture, the major portion of tho trado, industry, and com- 
. 3 t ho provinco (rice-milling, timber shipping, mineral extraction, 

zEmei trade, transport) aro in the hands of aliens (European, Indian, and 
ttI1 d that this applies not only to thooontrol of trade and industry 
bnt S’to persons employed in these industries.. 
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. QUESTION 0.- 


West, JJ. P.—conW.— Williams, Roy. Gabfield. 


The same oau 60 seems to lead to an extraordinary habit of migrating from ono 
oollcgo to another “ because the combinations are better If only as a mattor of 
principle I ask candidates at what college they have studied and give preference to 
those from the better institutions. There appears to be no appreciation whatsoever 
of the disciplinary value of a college; the Chittagong College is no better in the eyes of 
the parents than the Comilla Victoria, though one is excellent in organisation, building 
discipline, and the other is said to be defective. A man will transfer from ono to the 
other because he cannot combine mathematics with botany in tho timo-table. It 
is not a rarity, but a common experience, to find men whose university career has 
been divided between four different colleges. 

I know nothing of college work (save the training colleges). I can only judge 
of the men as they come to mo wanting to bo teachers or sub-inspectors, and from 
that point of view I consider that some very drastio restraint should ho put upon this 
system of combinations. I should like to see stereotyped courses which must ha 
nccopted or rejected as a whole, a literary course, a Sanskrit-Bongali course, a general 
scientific course, with specialisation in one branch at the conclusion, a mathematical, 
course, and so on, each conferring a specifio degree like the Oxford degree in mathe- 
matics, or in French literature and language. One would then at least have the 
assurance that the' man was sound in one branch of knowledge. 


Williams, Kev. Garfield. 

I have dealt with the question to ft large extent in answering question 2. It is 
certain that the ono profession whose ranks do not need largo acquisitions for tlio sako 
of service to, and the advancement of, India is the legal profession. It is hopelessly ovi i - 
filled already and its overfilling is doing barm to the county that can 
n D inwilnwlable. Moreover, at its present rate of progress the medical profession will bo 
oimilarlv overstocked in a very short time. It must be remembered that for genera- 
flinularly , never be in India suoh a type as “ the country practitionrr 

'uSeffieountry medical practice be merely a type of philanthropy, and as India is mostly 

country what this means will easily be apparent. 

. , _ . Tmrdlv anv clergy to be educated, hut there are schoolmasters, 

| There are, nrofossion ^f any considerable progress is to bo mndo in cduca- 

a n d the staffing trfttusprofosaOT, u any ^ £ ur b nnivere itic S . % however, 

taon m Indi , nro f C3g j on permanently until its status nnd emoluments arc greatly 
wdl no j; ont £ r ^s P ^ j be disoussed hero. It is dealt with in considcr- 
improved. The fi n ® s,a on ** , 3 r gu bmit separately. But I have no hesitation 

able delatt m the educations, P , qnnJific(J educationists should bo a first call 
in saying that the produobon of ^ - B to be mndo in the educating 

of tholK^dS-odd Sons of the people of India, thousands of such schoolmasters, 

fechool inspectors, ^ ocouDatioiis are open to the student of on Indian univora- 
^Vhat other profession an t ^ p ro fcssi 0 nnI status are almost wholly confined to 

ity? All other occup ^ ar0 aiming at entering ono or othor of these dopart- 

Goveroment, and mo which department it is they enter, nor wbotlior. 

ments. They do not mnd ve^ “ for ovided on ly tho y get it It does 

they are fittedhy thar P^ousjsp & R or Sc . or o “B. A. LL.B.” as ho 
not matter whether. a nov n somo Government department; and those who 

calls it; ha will bno of study, go into law, nnd will spend much of their 

fail wifi, whatever their prenou b^ service thoy have faded to secure. Their 

time in criticising the Govern c(m manipuIn to ; and they are many-{aU the 

parents a» using all the^ * ® retaining a sort of lien on a Government billet) 

ramifications of a family 8 ^" 20“ arduously collected from such sahibs ns may 

Land letters of ^ vcn by the parent was spent in the 

bo expeoted to have influence. ^ 
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■ ' QUESTION 6. 


Wood, W. G.—contd. 


not m.erely in his profession, no't merely in learning, but educated up to a high mow! 
standard, forming wliat is known as a man of character and one capable of taking upon 
liimsol! large responsibilities. A man of action and initiative and rapid decision. A 
minor consideration is that he should have the engineering instinct latent in him. It 
is noticeable that in England this instinct is early evident in a large proportion of England’s 
youth. Butin India it is by no means so evident. The reason is, undoubtedly, the 
environment of the youths of the two nations and I need not enlarge upon this. It is 
our duty in India to foster and encourage and, if possible, instil into the Indian youth 
this valuable instinct. Many students enter the profession merely as a means of liveli- 
hood and with no real liking for tho profession ns a profession. But there are signs that 
the proper instinct is being aroused, and the more this is encouraged by our cduoatnnsl 
institutions the better engineers shall we obtain for the service of the country. 

I cannot svf liow far these requirements are met by the University. The part that it 
should play, in my opinion, is not so muoh in the teaching of tho profession, as in the 
forming of character. The teaching of the profession must ho left to an engineering 
college such as Boorkee is. 


QUESTION 7. 5 


4l2- 


Aiyeb, Sir P. S. Sivaswajiy — con ld .— Au , Tho Hoa'blo Mr. Altai— A u, K m h 
NastbUl JIauamjk, Mima Shwaat, Khan Bahadub— Allen, Dr.*H. K- 
Annandale, Dr. N. 


(iii) (a) Tho safeguard I would suggest is that candidates for admission to a t echnol o- 
gical course bo required to have passed tho intermediate examination in 
'a scionoo group. 

(6) Tho technological institutions, whioh are not now connected with tho 
University organisation, may bo required to conform to tho regulations oi tho 
University ns regards standards and courses and they should bo represented 
in the special' boards of studies, which may have to be established and in tho 
senate. 


An, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

As I havo already stated I think tho University should have nothing to do with 
applied soienco or technology. 


An, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Yos ; tho Univorsity should provide and recognise approved couisos oi instruction 

in' applied scionoo and technology, etc., as qualifying for a degree and diploma. 

(ii) 1 think after giving tho student a good grounding in gcnoral knowledge, Jio,should 

bo allowed to specialise, both tho thooretio and practical training advancing 
simultaneously. < 

(iii) (6) The same os that stated in my reply to question 5. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

/it and (iii I consider it is advantageous to havo engineering degrees for lairly ad- 
' ’ vanced engineering students granted by a university. The intercourse between 
the teachers in an engineering college end other teachers, wluoh a common uw- 
vereity life makes possible, appears desirable. 

(iii) (a) I consider the presont arrangements of tho Bombay University satisfactory 

mwLTottnoIogioal institutions in tho Bombay Presidency afjuffioion«y 
^ w„>, crude to warrant recognition, winch are not connected with tho 
University. It has been proposed, however, to improve tho course of tho 
Bombay Sohool of Architecture, and institute a umvcreity degree in this 

subject. 


Ann and ale. Dr. N. 

lean attempt only a very partial answer to this question in reference to applied 

biology alone. .. olo _ i 8 concerned I oonsidor it far more important that a sound 

(j) So far ns applied ‘ g gJjould be prov id e d by the University, than that it should 

'training m-pure . oninguch ^rical subjects as economic entomology 

attempt to prov ^ theoretical training a student .would learn tho 

and fisheries. - tosuc }j subjects much better in tho fiord, in connection 

such as tho Agricultural CoUege at Pusa, than be 

would Tn a university class. 
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QUESTION 7 . 


Bakerjea, Dr. Pbamatkanath — coiitd. — B ahembe, Gatoakoasath— Baserjee Sir 
Gooroo Da ss— Banerjee, Jayqopal. 


(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from the allied branches 
of higher education, but thero should bo room for specialisation in particular 
subjects. 

fiii) (<j) Every student should bo compelled to go through a preliminary course oi training 
in pure science before he is permitted to take up any branch of applied science 
and technology. Pure scionco should also form a part of tho curricula for 
degreo examinations in applied soienco nnd technology, 

(b) Tho technological institutions should be in the position of colleges affiliated to 
the University. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

(i) The University should provide approved ooursos of instruction in applied 
soienco and technology (including such departments as engineering, agriculture, 
and commcrciol soicnoe) as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. 

The University should also, undoubtedly, provide facilities for research in these 
. branches of knowledge. , , 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches or 

higher education as these are co-related in the higher and more advanced courses 
of study. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooboo Dass. 

# ► 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred to in my answer to l”^on C, 
provido approved courses of instruction in applied science nnd techn logy 
(including engineering, agriculture/ nnd commorcinl science) as qualifying I 
' both degrees and diplomas or licenses. It should also provide facilities f 
research in those branches of knowledge. 

(ji\ Higher technological training should not, in my opinion, Be segregated from otl 
branches of higher eduontion, os woll in tho interests of those branohos oi edition 
which should bo considered ecftml in importance and dignity to other branohos f of 
. higher education, as for tho sake of ovorooimng the prejudice of tho higher 
onstes of Indian socioty against agricultural, technological, nnd commercial 

...» /^Tosmuto that every s'tudent of applied science should havo adequate training 

(i,I) (a) in p^Tseionco examination in pure science should form part of thoexamm- 
ations for degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied science. 

... rp„ 0 i mo i 0 moal institutions should co-oporatc with -the Umvoraty, and tho 
6 hL,t method of regulating such co-operation would bo the affiliation of sueh 
to th^Uni^ty in those brauel.es of knowledge m which they 
. training and the University confers degrees or diplomas. 


Banerjee, Jaygofai#. 


(i) Undoubtedly. - should not begin too early. Technological framing is bound 

(ii) yesjhutscgrcgat on ^ by a sound training in the fundamental 

" ai toi,d ° niy to pr . odn fA° i hird ; rat ? 

principles “Bjj and ncw designs and methods shouhKbo the final goal, 

labourers . . ‘ , b and 0 f eu bordinato workers having no power 

*5? resourcefulness. The University should 
oi initiative ofheidoa of simply creating » largo number of usoful 

not lend its support® in commercial and industrial activities, 

.■craftsmen’ holdrng m^w P« men ghoflW bc adapt cd to their 

l*i) (n) Th eds 0 sTthat! along whh technology, they will study aUied higher 
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QUESTION 7. 


Baxerjee, Muralv Dhab— eontd.— Baxerjee, Ravaxeswar, 


(ii) They should not bo separated in the lower stages, but in the higher stages tlioy 
should be segregated. „ 

(Hi) (a) Elementary pure seionco should be taught at the matriculation stage, or 
there should be preliminary scientific examinations for students of appliod 
science and technology. 

(1) All technological institutions imparting tho highest knowledge in any subject 
should bo affiliated to tho University. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

(i) Yes ; the University should at tho beginning rccogniso approved oourses of in- 

struction in applied scienoo and technology as qualifying for degrees. The 
course may he modified afterwards to keep np with tho growing needs of the 
country and tho developments attained. Tho University should also provide 
facilities for research in these branches. 

N.B .— There is no provision in Bengal for agricultural education. Thoro is one 
collego at Sabour (Bhagalpore), and an Imperial Agricultural Rcsonrch Institute 
at Pusa. Both aro located in Bihar, and aro under tho dircot management of 
Government. Thoro should bo a college in Bengal on the lines of the Sabour 
College to begin with, and should be affiliated to, and under tho control of, tho 
University, no matter whether it is financed by Government or tho Univers- 
ity Tho University should confer on tho successful candidates such degrees os 
Li Ag. and B. Ag. 

Tho spread of agricultural education is of the utmost importance to this 
country wlicro moro than 80 per cent of tho people live by it, and I am of opinion 
that our University should recognise its paramount importance and help tho 
cause of agriculture in all possible ways. It may bo noted here that the recogni- 
tion of agrioulture by tho University will open np a career for our young men, a 
considerable number of whom may advantageously bo diverted from the general 
course. 

It may be urged that agricultural praotieos aro looked down upon by our 
educated people ; that tho present' demand for agricultural education is not such 
ns to ensure the success of tho establishment of agricultural colleges ; that very 
few students will join tho oollegc unless a good future is previously chalked out 
for them, and that very few of thoso who may pass through it will take to agri- 
culture and try to improve its condition. But these arguments will fall through 
when \vp consider : — 

(а) That the stamp of the University is a very great factor in removing tho stigma 

. that agrioulture in our country unfortunately bears. 

(б) That the growing struggle for life, combined with tho paucity of suitable em- 

ployment in Government or othor services, is sure to mako people in the 
near future take to agrioulture. 

(e) That, though it may not be oxpeoted that all the agricultural graduates will tako 
to agrioulture, yet'n few may be expected to do so, and tlioir numbor will 
surely increase as years roll on. 

They will help the cause of agrioulture, directly by their own intelligent work, 
and indirectly by disseminating their knowledge, through practical examples, 

' among tho aotual cultivators, who are proverbially slow to adopt any innova- 
tions. It may be ^oted here that all the science graduates do not take to 
scicntifio studies or research or tho practical application thorcof ; the oauso of 
science is helped by only a limited few, 

(ii) Yes. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Baser ji, MANMATnASATn. — B anerji, Tho Hon’blo Justice Sir Piumada Chahah. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(i) Thoro can bo no doubt that tlioro is a groat need for education in applied 

soiences and arts and technology. Tho institution of such departments Trill 
roliovo tho strain on tho pure nrts and scicnco colleges and Trill provide 'for 
men who do not got employment in tho gcnoral lines. Tho creation of tho 
faculty of applied scionco nnd technology on tho otltor hnnd is imperatively 
necessary for tho development of tho country. But whother such courses 
may bo best inaugurated by Government or tho University or by private 
manufacturing concerns is difficult to answer. Tho other point of interest 
is whether education in those directions -will languish if entrusted solely 
to official management of a typo which' would intorfero with public enter- 
prise. Taking ororything into consideration tho best solution seems to bo 
tho creation of sovernl departments of technology and applied sciences 
undor tho Univorsity, with provision for tho inclusion of experts — representatives 
from Government, tho manufacturing and trading conoems on tho governing 
boards. Thus, suoh departments of applied soicnco nnd technology should 
remain outside tho control of the aendomio sonatc nnd Byndicato according to 
tho existing constitution. Wo know thnt the senate nnd syndicate generally 
do not oxarciso tho same amount of control ovor tho departments of engineer- 
ing nnd medioino as they do ovor tho fnoultics of nrts and Bcicnco nnd law 
bccauBO tho oxisting conditions do .not favour such control. Moreover, the 
institutions teaching medicine nnd engineering arc under tho dircot control of 
Government. Thoro was, until very' recently, practically one collcgo to re- 
present tho faculty of medicine and that of engineering on tho University. 
Thoro wore dopnrtmonta of technology in tho Sihjmr Engineering College nnd 
sovernl medical schools in tho provinco but they were outside the nominal 
control of tho Univorsity. An effort Bhould bo made to enlist publio and 
commercial nnd professional co-operation. As regards technology and applied 
scionoo there was not much private enterprise in this direction savo the 
establishment of tho Bongal Tcchntoal Institute during tho rocont nationalistic 
movomont. Bnt that, too, collapsed for want of publio support. Undor these 
oircumstanccs, I think that tho University should open some branches of applied 
scionco and toohnology which will in time help to tap the economic resources 
of tho country nnd which will provide many pcoplo with suitnblo professions. In 
my opinion, thoro should bo arrangements both for tho diploma nnd tho degree 
in such departments. Tho names of such dogrees should bo distinct from tlicB. A. 
or B. So. Tboso Booking a diploma should proceed, after passing tho matric- 
ulation, and their oourso should bo of a simpler nature tlmn thnt meant for the 
degroo. Thoso socking n degree, on tho other hand, should commenco their course 
after passing tho intermediate examination in science. If, howovor, suoh depart- 
ments of applied scionco and technology bo opened it is imperatively necessary 
that there should be amplo facilities in theso branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other cognate branches 

of higher scicnoo. 

(iii) (a) As a safeguard to secure adequate training in puro science students for tho 

degree examination should proceed to suoh courses nftor passing at least tho 
I. Sc. examination or provision may bo made for prescribing a special initial 
course ndapted for such kind of instruction. 

(&) I do not think tho Univorsity ought to absorb oxisting institutions of technolo- 
gy and applied scionco, but arrangements may bo made for tho affiliation of 
thoso institutions who oaro to join tho Univorsity. 


« 

Banerji, Tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir Prahada Charan. 

The universities should, I think, provido approved courso3of instruction in applied 
scionoo and technology nnd grant dogroos or diplomas. They should also provido for 
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QUESTION 7. 


JBA3P, P. — confd , — Basu, Satyendra NatH — Bengal Landholders’ Association; Calcutta, 


have two disadvantages. It will exeludo a large number of persons who can* 
not go up for the University degreo and who want to qualify themselves lor 
60me livelihood. Tho training given cannot possibly ensure a very high class 
of work and, considering tho position which such an occupation would lead 
to, this branch cannot, at Jca3t in tho beginning, attract highly qualified 
etudonts who oxpcct to do well in tho general lino ; so tho largo majority of 
thoso who will profit by tho opening of this branch of education would bo 
dobanod from ontcring thoso lines on account of thoir incapacity of continuing 
in tho general lino for want of taste, money, or timo if this test of the know* 
lodgo of puro science bo insisted upon. Tho second disadvantage would lie in 
tho choice of subjects. All I. So.’s do not study tho same eoienccs. So when 
they como to specialise in onis new deportment it will bo found that the 
qualifications of tho studonts arc not tho same although they hold tho same 
academic qualifications. Tho hotter course, therefore, seems to Lo not' to 
hnvo any university qualification boyond the I. A. or I. Sc. "standard testi- 
fying to tho capacity of tho student. A course of studios in puro science 
should ho instituted in tho onrlior years' of this department after which the 
moro spcainliscd bronchos can bo introduced. In this way nil students 
shall have to pass through the some training in puro scicncos and tiw 
higher courses would bo oasiiy followed. Like the present method in (he 
medical branch thoso who como with very high qualifications in’ soioncc, say 
B. Sc. orM.Sc., may bo exempted from a study hero of thoso sciences only 
which they actually studiod for their degreo examination. This method would 
save timo to tho advanoed and, at tho Bamo timo, givo scope to the less 
advanced without impairing efficiency. 

■•(6) With regard to tho courses of study and intornal management, etc., tho Uni- 
versity ought always to bo tho controlling body. Co-ordination of tho various 
branches of study would bo impossible unless tho University bo mode the 
control body. But in thoso respects boards of studies dealing with tho special 
branches of tho faculty should have ample representation on such institutions 
and, ns already soid, tho sonato of tho University requires a thorough over- 
hauling before smooth working oven on tho prosent lines con he achieved 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

i 

(i), (ii), and (iii) Yes ; provision for the student of applied scionco for training in 
pure science in this form of instruction should bo made prior to, or simulta- 
neously with, his training in applied soioncc. 

Technological institutions not connected with tho University' should be open to in- 
spection by competent persons authorised by the University for tho purpose. They' should 
Le required to carry oqt their suggestions for securing their efficiency. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas both. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to lie provide!. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, as far as practicable. 

(iii) The technological branch (connected with the University) 

(a) Should be open to students who have received adequate training in pure science. 

Workmen or mechanics are not to be created by the University, but intelligent 
and scientifically trained workers able to work for themselves and instruct 
others. 

( b ) Tco’ n ilogical institutions in whioh adequate training in pure science is given 

may be affiliated. 
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QUESTION- 7. 


Bimkdahkar, Sir It. G.— BirArrAaiARVA, Jock^drakath— I tiurrAcnAHTYA 

Baikuntiia Nath. ' 


BnANDARKAit, Sir R. G. 

i 

(i) As already indicated the Unimait y should not provide or reeogniso opnrorcd 

courses in applied science and technology as qualifying for degrees or diplomas 
or both. Tills department should ho mndo over to nn independent institution. 

(ii) I think that higher technological training nliould be entirely segregated from other 

brandies of higher edtirntion. 

(ili) Holding Ihn view Indicated above iny reply to this question is tlmt the University 
photdd eonOne it'elf to adequate training in puro science nnd leave applied scienco 
and technology to the other institution I propose. 


BlIATTACnARYA, JotJIUfDItANATlI. ‘ 


The University should make ample provision for instruction in applied science and 
technology, the courses of which will lend finnllv to the degree examinations. There 
nliould bo colleges solely devoted to the teaching of agriculture in all Its forms, and of 
other industries under the control and piiidnnre of tho Calcutta University. Thcdeprto 
must have the recognition of Government. Admission to such rollegesv ill be thrown 
open to thoso who could pass nn entrance tost equivalent to the matriculation standard 
there being certain reservations for the tons of Lorn fide cultivators. I’a”cd students 
from such colleges wilt boavnilnblo for services ns agricultural experts under Government 
or under private zemindars. There should be provision for as ell-equipped libraries and 
laboratories for the teaching of the higher branches of technology nnd ro«eiroh scholars 
should bo appointed to carry on agricultural nnd other scientific investigations. In agri- 
cultural colleges agriculture will lie the principal subject taught, hut certain allied 
subjects, such ns botany, geology, and xeterinnry rcienee, should be included in the 
curriculum in order Hint the study of the subject limy he comprehensive, scientific, oad 
qulto up to date. The whole course should be thoroughly practical, though, during the 
first year, tho student will have adequate training in puro science. The instruction 
should always be given through the medium of a vemncular. 


BlIATTACIUnYYA, BaIKUNTIIA NatII. 


(i) Yes; under the patronago and pecuniary support of Government and tho well- 

to-do classes nnd through tho activo co-operation of tho people in general there 
ought to spring up in tho country n system of technological institutions, both 
higher nnd lower, directed nnd controlled by the University nnd popularised by 
it b degrees and diplomas. Tho lower institutions should rank ns second-grade 
colleges, where the bifurcation of the matriculation courso mnyennblon section 
of tho matriculates to enter- The I. Sc, courso should bo so designed as to open 
an outlet from tho scienco colleges to tho higher technological institutions — the 
successful completion of whoso curricula should be rewarded with degrees in 
technological subjects. Provision should bo made for research in these branches 
of knowlcdgo nnd post-gradunto degrees conferred on tho success. 

(ii) Tho higher technological training should not bo segregated from other branches 

of higher education. 

(iii) (a) Tlio I. Sc. course, slightly extended, will provido adequate training in pure 

scienco. 

(6) A now department, called technological, should ho added to tho University 
- nnd all tho institutions of tho kind existing now, or coming into existence in 
future, should bo mannged by it. ' 
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qvkstiou 7. 


Uhoxvai.. fJoviMu C‘nAM»Kt~lIi"<, K. 1^ — III >v.v«. ItM JitMtfApr, UMiadur. • 


JhinWAi,, (iovjMi.v Chani»ua. 

o) y «. 

(il) Should 1>*» r^frcf Atfd. 

(Hi) (<i) A rrriUii Mmdard of training in l*./ ** firsrM rbuybl be eiv'-n. 

((<} Tli' v » 1 imiM bn ad'dialf-l to tin* Univeruty, tbrir miiwi |*r— *iW, tod 
their examinations conducted and de^rppi ml rrid l»y tb* I'nirMritj. 


Bt.«. k. i:. 

(I) In rpiio of iv ilr. l-.r vti n i f fc*-ji|! mm »r~irilii‘t-' the of any Mp!.**f leyb'Rj 
In n'.ti* •iltiifrti.it n.i.dit It pnm by tl 1'fiw-r Jiy of fSHittn I «s* m'tily 
intrd » iitrrrl*r * ! a f «>"!inittr*' of tl r orat** t*> ov-rdor thiv avi MM 
fiiiiji'-lK. IVinn" ll r ♦/‘•'•m* of tli* <- *:si!ii'*r"> I (ivi/nl r*y iM* to ll e 
rxtrnt tl,-* 1 tl at if tl.r yen,' f-«n r.f ti * tut ! He i h* <vit ! Ib-ngut 

are In have tlir-.r f?ipr;*i'"v ilirro'ul tot.-rif-i l( p Jmj »*iv< f ff.t It* n'*ri idturn tl p 
lf-.d mil l avr tot* me fom J> r fidur-iiy, i i*c fi-M »!,•■* 1 "till 1 »vp ib’.lltsfti 
to «l r’l.rr ll p I, older r.f n ib.*rc« in t -ti- n) imp wifi, In-* m**p « f ti.it dryrrf\ Ip 
IiIuH in turn 1 1 * a»tr , «t -n to tr-ie nrfi 'tUntd *■ < rk on it e Itrd. 

1 ri-'fiitly pMm l*d tl r i r.*i'i.»* of !?,r («>» rrt.rv p*. * >f I r.-Ii -v JVurd nf Ayi ol’Cfp 
nt JVm* and li* ’til ttl'li 1'ifpr*-* ri| rr . it >.} nj ,*t! *n « ti ll r j*i*I*J~* i i.f t •ri'MlttrM 
<*ln< iti >ii frt'l ‘1 the fr't.lfr* *>f tl.i*.\'Ti 'ilMtral l * n p*«* ! •• r;r • iif i*i*i t s!l,»-r ia 

t* .rhing noth, nr m purr n.-Tl •«i , ,*itnl rt'i--rch n it ibu* >j * «*.', ’Inr vi •» 

Iiv Ihr !■* *rd tl «' tli* '•l.i'iitl I *ati . cri sit’i'f »l i in r.'b ri.ljn? [roti'i>-pnf Indiv. 
’llntp t» it ffi fit i»*» f’t'li »'i5)i-.*p in !'•*'. ”1. It If, tl-'f*'! fp, tl *’ v!'*.’' tfti o lt-'inl ef 
Arri' nl'uri'ti «! f *iPrl.-' *M I * " , >J't«*i. till* tl <* p-m ;ni fr' *%',* tl it fr*f'pt| r.vi fttn 
<U tn iti* , rv‘.i n i * up < f n.tph n* I'pf ti *!■* >t* ti p tl.'n tj-ifln'i.', r.r t il it mi'.! n 

turn «if>r m»>tiry I ** ihurtnl ffi'ni tl.p f»riii*r to tJp Ii'ti-r i.'.tL , 

Tl.irp f cp*iji*1 to li** r*M <• li ril'V (Hf irp'ri - i f f.j lei .n m t<* nMlipr a fufli.-jpltli' 
tl i*rt*ti; , l» ttft'it.vl nit!' itf .ml tt.vifiii”. - nt tl p tnuwMty «t'/r c*iiM I *■ j-. : nil fp'in iJp 
itiuly nf .i"ricnlti!r\l **il |r* >« H thrp -p'vn. Oo tl.'- iffii't 1 Ain n*>t [wntf 1 to rtprco 
nny ojmiio'i, l*»tl, if « “iif: “iuitlv tl."fn'i: !> trwt.if y t vn !■«' »t rr«'l in ll.i* wav, i* 
to mt'tl.v. Ini «v tp • ittl to ti p imj'*ftat' '»'f tl.pj Ivoof i*:Ti‘ ,, itt»trr in tlm li'pcf llnrvi. 
tin ti tvlm I nvr tunlp .i ptli'Ii (if at»ri' 'tl’flrr r.t ti p 1‘tti* rrnitv v ivi! 1 j nivcftt .Vn! a* r> ’Mid 
t»R cpr* «if tl.p »!< jixftrii nt« of (iininirfat v i irU ntv ii'BfiiiiM in *•!■< 'I'vl'-'n'i'Mj, 
piMij«rntnr r m i.-'ii'i. k umip. rtni run nt*limiy p\r>"ittvr. fork, r.v thcwr *m n 

ttwrr jiiirtly itlrratv or rHt ntilii- l.wv. 

Whllr rrv.'pii'iinr tl r uijimnr itiijp-rlrmor (>f r p nffli nrrk in jiiirr in’ifnrp,nmi witb' 
toil ilKirint: to Hindi r or limit in nnv v.iy tl.o j'to.'Tf* i of tlii* «»rl.. it tip'-* nwm to nvr 
tint it wotlM l«p of Iipii* fit to tfip rmintry if tl.p 1’nivrrMty* ro’ilil rlr^rly nvi-vTAtP witl> 
tlio«p rncAMcl in lUU work a of m v.lnx** duty it nvniltl l*r to tirvotp tl.eir Tviio!* 

nt' rut ion to tlir •<>lnlt«ii of >> irntifip j>rr*lilrmH lav ini: a tlirret litwrlnt! on tlio work of 
aptif ultnro. unlu-try.nml cojnmrtcp. If it nmM b** yrovol to tuifdnutu tint tlvt Univcr- 
M'y tin* iurom{ili*liin" i.omptliin<* vvliirh tlmv mnn'iiiml to l <• (lolinitoly it*pfn! to tbcm^ 
M'!vp | i they would bo rnorp aynijivliirJiV tonflTibi the more pi-ncml artivi’irt of 

ths Univpfhily. 


Tils var, 3lni DiJ.WN.VTH, Pnltndttr. 

(I) Ypf. 

(ii) Aftor tlir mntriculation cxnminntion Mtitlrnti of applied rrionce and technology 
elionld follow tlio wmc coun-o in JliiRlidi nmi'u'rnactilnr iw tbo intcrmcdlntr' 
Rturirul* of tlio Univetrity, IMdo* tlirir speclnl rourvo'i in nj>plicd fclcnco nnd 
tcclmolopy. After jn«iug tlio intonnedintp esamiimtion tlio hujlicr technological 
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grcsnos* 7. 


Ikmoo.ttt. .Isas w Amur. tv. — lloir, 15. C.—flotr, Hi! C-irma, lhbvlur. 


Borooam, Jja.vAi'.unuJmf. 

(i) Yrt ; I hsvi* nlrv-nly *'Xiir*-*<-d my nitli n-cud to tfib in my nnnrct 
to question 1. Tlic I’noi rally tlmtiM ymnt loth dijibtnai ami d"£rr« «, 


no.K. b.c. 

to n i* •lnily liwiunlit? more im tJnsl'i nt »p m tt ** 1’nlvir Sty to extend n« *vniti> iu>l 
jifiiln ti.ni to a>ln|imt» tr'iiaiu in *tj>jdi*-d »r rt* •- an«l t*-"lisin!<*?y, Aiimr,? 1** 
alumni tlo-re •IioiiM » frlnriU 1 <*. in rddithii In |o r .m* iir))."*ji*ij j "d for inlet. 
Itfuxl j.iif'iiil* nnd tfn**ri tit ■>! inioW/tfihn*, ajshmI m-nj oho r i*i ini], rove tl** 
inul. tnl r< *oiin 1 1 of lli *•• ntif.tfv i>i tin ir «j • !«•»!• it»i.«J Lttnntf •!}’«' of tfci* rrartKii 
iind* and ftlf.iit* of 11." Iitoti""* tnirld. h jmf au! <fiji *< <j* < .«;?*•«•> <1 iivtlj* 
for pro*.* i<’!u \ in tt "(■' ii to* .1 oil je t* v.mtd I. ;i " a ► j <■» 5 dly •iir'.u'.it. 
Infi *ifi\t Mill urn. tl • n !u!r. to li»*tnmily rt***»i*it.t* **d*d. 

Hut it i» j" rlnj * r* * t*.w i ’* tr\ now fur tli" I'nii* *»i*y »’.ir* ■ tit to ond* rt. la tt* j ia 
motion of iro irrh in tl ... rut ;*■ t* ; tlier** rm-t !>• y. »,in«« y * >|< tf.v ■ *'d indirect 
fii'O’ir.irni'i nt n* nrnli n> p* or.? tl it vdl I** . unfit for tt" 

Ollmr l-xllc •, i«»i* a*r mid j oldie, n. tj, h- 1* f»*tr. \ f.dloe rj« tick r*'orS'nntlr 
part of tli" I'tmi r-ily lit yrmi<li<i,-f .i'liiV* f«»n -iinfnf •no/ inifn!*. nldjcr. j 
m.d i ijotniot* t>ili, j.n uti*l*J<, li- Ki/t U t< r t|*v<! to ii*il.»* amt d"tr!*>;i tl." 
i.tlirt-i" kiiir i*">,*e &nd jt.d,*ri* »it of tl.« >r> t« !.m it!> tnim-d tvn lurrM ft’t 
l*y tl," t’nsirj-ity 

fli) It erem" nln'o t us«*t itcllo tl, 1 1 r*i in tl— I.i»>| ** t »l* .*<* , tnd.t.f ’•vi'**d tr-,i*."'? 
rliouM remm. up nt from ntf.»r l*r*r !,■ - of •do-i'ioi lit •>> fir n* t!,i irali*** -itr 
ili(f":*iit; tl" fortwr li":inj .>rn>-l rmr" '••itfi tl'" j.rfti"*,! ..jij.’, > itiot >f. 
m.il tl." latti r mth tin. tt.* ••toti \l tni.'<t».*Ati >•» into, tf-o \.\n pi* 
of luiit.-in 1 nm. I. «!.•<’. 

Jlnt i ito '•lioul'l l "t*l pti topuinl n;*ti *t rn\ *irttt<iJ< tri*ncr*«r>st, orlmitim 
tin* ili/i’ity of onrtotl "otl.i-r. 'I I." tim«l *.*it<l '*i'lr lit »M",rtiliA'ff i’j 

til'} lit fit Ill'll t|." nt! r: ; frnnil*"»jli Jiitlil .mil i •> Oj rt >tm:i •’■n'.M 

lirtnri n tl r tt.fi, in* ti . d of I, ittnl Mot ri.t.-fnn? t*i. K n !■ *l,in*M »tanif <*a »i 
otttt Irfi — litit r|,.*nl«l i iilm it* »j jim titif/ii, ai"I not fi nti mj t, for t! rot!*"— 
iloitM rii[i|Kirt. in>t« •<! of v. 1 I.M 111 1 *. if" otlir, 'll" »tinl*tit of t!i""trt !r al 
« In mi* try, for rtsrijil", rKnuld not !"• t( injit* *t to liv'k doitti *••! j rr"ilifin ty tiym 
ono tilm i« Imiii: t , . mi"* 1 ft*, n rnrmif.ii ttitiny « limit, l'lit.wi tin* i>tli r r 1 >m.*I. 
OOflit to i on? nl * x III" *] l.*t" to I" it* \ .tin tlilr* In - on n , ojjil riot MjA|it"<if 
iii)i]hini* ..m* ll> nt -ufft "tim.ii to him* oil. 

(Hi) (n) ciTtfttn minimum I’.-md ml of ).niir.lulr*‘in jn r* irlrii".* •l.ittM In- I'.nl <1 mi 
for tin ni ; l*nt it •.lioiifd l**inni.n*il to tin* -ji" m) rt-qwir* r»* nt» of lit" jarti- 
cul.'r lilt" ""lirtnl liy n *!ud"Ht. 

Tldi *ltoiild form rt |itrl of (hi ir ctirro-ulni t. mid nn otcarninatinn in it I f 
m.vl" c *ntjnd»ory. 

(f ) Tin* VniiiT’iiy rl ould liavi* jorfrct lit rr!y to r »|«lro nil tin"" iioiin lion* to 
conform to tli * nt ntdnrd' hid dnntt liy it, n;ol (trimiml i<\|ilanitinn in ci“" of . 
fiilurc. In rlort, it -Imi'ld cm n i "thr*iin ciontridllniriKmcrotiTtln'm tli't 
it Ini ovir llu* ori'irmr.r i-du*-.'itionai'iii'titiitinni jimvidrd tint rtifHi-nnl 
ci n* n* ulv.it" t.-ik* n to pivr dm* n.-i^lil mid ron*id«rttion to tiioi*\|n*rl ktii'W’- 
of tin* oflicco tt tuth in*ltlulio«-. 


Bosr, Iini Cnusn.Ai,, Balmdur. 

See my nn-wr fo question 0. 

The Univerrify rkouid j rovide facilitic* for n* can It in tho-c I r.iiichci of knovlcdfo. 
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QUESTION 7 . 


BUTLER, E. J. — ClIAKBAVARTT, BrAJALAX — C lUNDA, The Hon’blo Mr. KUriNI Kemab— 
CnATTrnjEE, The Hon’blo Mr. A. C. 


Butler, E. J. 

(i) Provided that, ns suggested in tho answer to question 0, tho University can 
adequately covor tho Hold without interfering with its primary functions in tho . 
pursuit and extension or knowledge as an end in itself, thcro would seem to he con- 
siderable advantage in having technological faculties or departments granting 
degrees in such subjects ns agriculture. Such faculties should proye a valuable 
corrective to tho over-literary trend of university education in India and may 
attract a class of undergraduate which it is desirable to got into tho University 
minercasing numbers. 1 refer to tho class which is not afraid of manual train- 
ing and not prejudiced against industrial pursuits. That such a class exists and 
is prepared to tako advantage of higher training Is evidont from tho experience 
of such colleges as tho Engineering Collcgo at Sibpur and of some of tho agri- 
cultural colleges. 1 believe it has not been sufficiently attracted to the Uni- 
versity in Bengal for reasons I am not competent to explain, but it seems likely 
that, if facilities are given for taking degrees in subjects that will appeal to the 
km literary castes, they will bo prepared to enter tho University. Not only 
will graduates from these faculties bo better equipped to earn their livelihood 
than if they had not passed through tho University, but thoy will provide bettor 
material for recruitment to soveral Government departments than is at present 
available. I should personally prefer to toko graduates of this class into my 
laboratory than those of tho more literary castes who arc mainly available at 
present. 

I am more doubtful of tho necessity of providing facilities for research in subjects 
for which spec ini research institutes already exist, ns in agriculture. Thcro may 
bo a danger of diminishing research in tliOao direction*! in which, ns indicated 
under question 0, tho University can best assist tho advancement of knowledge. 


Chakravarit, Brajalal. 

Tho value of tho applied sciences consists in their success in tho market and 
that is a matter outside the provinco of tho University. A degree in those subjects 
conferred by tho University will not of itself be of much value. Those matters 
should better be left to persons actually engaged in practical work on those lines. 
So far as tho teaching of pure scicnco is concerned it will bo within the provinco of 
tho Unirorsity. 


Chanda, Tire ITon’ble Mr. Kauent Kumar. 

(i) Yes. 

{iij Yes ; but of ter tho I. A. or I. So. 


Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. _ 

* 

fi) Yes ; so far as funds allow. 

Yes ; unless separate and adoquato provision exists in Stato or privato institutions, 
(ii) It Bhould not bo segregated. _ . 

<(iiij (a) Havo a preliminary test whioh may bo identical with *ono of tho ordinary 
tests of tho University. 

(6) Tho technological institutions should ho “ dopnrtments ” of tho University. 
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QUESTION 7 . 

CitATTCiurn. Si'mti KrxMii— r»iArrrpji, Mnirisi MoiMS—CnAVoiinu, The Iton'Me 
, Iiiil ire Sir Asrrnsii— OiAVitin ni, Ilium ts Moiias— CiiAimnuni, Th" llon’blc II aba 
K|v]|nRI MoHaN. 


ClIATmUKK, PUNITI Ku.MAJt. 

(i) Yc»; agricultural ami rommi-rcisl itud technological colli pcs nml /eliools rheuld 

In' established nt oner. 

The Unherrity ihnuld certainly provide facilities for rr*p.irch in the=o hrandu-s of 

ktiotvji dp<-. 

(ii) TprliiiolfiL'i" nl education. /it least in it* ldgh< r dace, should not bo fccregated 

from flip lii'.'hi-r iriiinim! in pure •eh-nre. 

,(iii) (it) Thr niitrii-tdition <-i II aims '•hould induih' nn elementary hnonledri’ of •Worm, 
nnd*-pecid tliroretir,il | r> on ‘■rii'inn' should he mid" rnmpu! ory for 
students (■♦ndyint* in the college t of applied .*pi<-ne« and technology n (hinted to 
tin' Unher-ity. 

(ij) Trehnolocu-nl in*titutii»ii j (tduvils mid colb-crt) /Imuld lie nfiiliated to th>- Uni- 
versity and controlled liv it like tli" Ini-, jn -dicin'-, cnriucerinc, art*, and 
reh nee r dleges, Tin' louver ity diovM Iiavo faculties in commerce, techno- 
I >py, arid agriculture. 


CltATTERJI, MOIttXI MOHAN. 

For tin? pre*cnt, nt any rate, the Unirrr-ity should only cjncom it'd/ with technical 
education, including rr-ewh nt ft po«t-gr.uhnlr scheme. 


Ciuvimciti. The Ifon’hlc Justice Sir Afutomi. 

(i) D'cn''- 1 and diplomas. 

Yes; facilities for rc—arrli Might to he provided. 

(ii) Xol MW’/nlnl, Imt ro-nnliniti-d, in fnrns practicable. 

(in) Th>' tpehnolnpii.il side of tlic University « 1 ioiiM In- njicn to students who haic 
rifi'lin! adequate training in p»r«> eclr-ure. Workmen or incrlrmics on- not to 
bn created by tin- Unitor ity, lmt intelligent nnd rriontiflr-dly trained uorkers 
aide to work for tltem«clvei nnd in- true! otln-r*. 

(tt) Technological institution* in which adequate training in pure science i‘ piven 
may In* nflili itisl. 


CiiAUnnuni, ])jicjian Mohan, 

(i) The University idiould provide or* recognise approved course* of instruction in 

applied frienre nnd technology and the Univertity should alto provide facilities 
for research in three branches of hnou ledge. 

(ii) llipber technological *1 rainim; /should lie segregated from other branches of higher 

education, but students desirous of bovine liiphrr technological trnininp must 
first receive nde/pintc trainine in pure science, i.r., must first pa** tilhrr the I.Sc. 
or tli- 31. f-c. evaminatioii. 

(iii) (o) Teeluiologieal institutions should 1" founded nnd managed liv Government, 

but they rlioidd be under the eontrol of the University. 


Ckaudhuri, The Hon’Wc Babu Ktsnonr Mohan. 

Tho Calcutta University or n teaching university should not oonoern itself uith such 
cchnicnl brandies of hnoulcdpo ns cnpinccrinp, medicine, agriculture, or commercial 
ck-ncc. Each one of them should hove its own college adequately manned nnd equipped 
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QUESTION 7. 


CnouDEtmy, Rat Yatindka Nath — contd . — Cooks, S. W.— Colemak, Dr. Lx3ub C. 


road together in tho pure t-oionco oollcgo3 j when fcho students arc sufficiently 
advanced they may mako thoir choice either to remain in tho puro c eionto 
oollogo for going dcop into their rospoctivo sciences or to join the technological 
collcgoa to study thoir special vocation. Advantage in this way may be 
takon of tho modical and ongincering colleges also, that is to say, the study 
of physios ohemistry, zoology, botany, mechanics, otc., w hioh is, to a cortaia 
oxtont, required for tho preliminary training of students uho go upior 
medicino and engineering may ho complotod in tho puro science college. 
By these moons wo may do away with tho unnecessary duplication -which 
oxists to-day by tho provision in oaoh su'ch special cotiogo for tho study of 
thoso sciences. This may savo somo raonoy which wo oan utilise in other 
useful directions. 

(6) So for as tho Calcutta University is conccrnod, as tboro is,*for the present at 
least, no likelihood of establishing moro technological colleges than one at 
Calcutta, I do not think that wo should trouble ourselves much about the 
question as to what rolation thoro should bo botwcon tho University and techno- 
logical institutions outside tho palo of our University. Should thero ho any 
such institution it can bo affiliated to our University and can bo proporly 
controlled by it os in tho ease of its own residential technological college. 


Cooks, S. W. 

(i) Tho University should assoointo itself with tho highest degree of instruction in 
applied science and technology, including engineering, agriculture and commer- 
cial science, and should grant degrees in these subjeots, but tho provision of ^ 
. facilities for research in these subjects hardly falls within its province. Research 
is usually devoted to definite practical ends, whereas the function of n university 
is tho pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. It would logically bo consistent to 
refuse university recognition of tcolmological training, but thero arojelear prac- 
tical advantages to bo derived from univorsity control, since tho University can 
insist that the student should receivo a sound scientific or literary education cal- 
culated to develop breadth of view before ho boginB to coneentroto his attention 
on a special lino of work. Tho simplest way to secure this object is to require 
that candidates for diplomas in applied science and technology should have 
already taken the B. A. or B. So. degree. 

(in) (6) Tho considerations that determine tho relations between technological insti- 
tutions and the University are similar to thoso that apply to tho connection 
between tho University and arts colleges. They should, so far os is practicable, 
bo constituent colleges. It may, however, bo found necessary to permit affi- 
liation moro freely in dealing with tcahnological institutions since practical 
considerations may rondor it impossible to concentrate all these at the 
headquarters of tho Univorsity. 


Soleman, Dr. Leslie 0. 

(i) I think so ; but am not prepared to say whether tho time is ripo for the carrying 

out of research in agrioulturo in tho universities. 

(ii) tl think they should not. Closo association would be bonofioial to all branches of 

education. 

(in) (a) A preliminary training of two years in puro soienco would bo required os a- 
maximum. 

(b) They should finally bcoomo faculties of the University. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Das, Rai BbupAKnath, Bahadur — canid .— Das Gupta, Hem Chandba— Das Gum 
Kahuna Kaota— Datta, A. C. 


(b) In the event of a technological institution being situated in a university 
town it will form an integral part of the University, if a teaching one, and 
will form the college for teaching applied science. If the University is not 
a teaching one the college in the university town, as also those dtu&ted 
outside, will be affiliated to the University in the subjects they propose to 
teach. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

• 

(i) My answer is in the affirmative j and I think that the University should provide lor 
both degree and diploma. The University should provide facilities for research 
in applied soience and technology. Technological training should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education only in the advanced parts of its comes 
but, so far as the preliminary parts of suoli training are concerned, instruction 
should be provided for in the colleges and laboratories affiliated in puts 
science. Thus, a student of agriculture requires some elementary knowledge oi 
geology, a fairly good knowledge of ohomistiy and zoology, and a very 
detailed knowledge oi botany, and instruction in these branches should lie 
provided for him in the colleges affiliated in pure science. The courses of 
instruction in any particular soienoo should be arranged in different sections 
to meet the requirements of different types of students, and the student will 
seleot those sections of a subject which ho finds necessary for bis purpose, , 

(iii) (a) Please refer to the answer given above. * 

(6) The technological institutions should be ‘requested to permit the University 
students to visit their workshops, eto., under proper control, and to admit 
a few advanced students as unpaid apprentices for. a limited period, and the 
University, in its own turn, must he prepared to help those institutions in 
some ways, e.g., by undertaking some chemical investigations on their 
behalf. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

\ 

It is a' matter for serious consideration whether law, medicine, and engineering 
should not have their own independent boards of control and universities unconnected 
with any of the Bengal universities save that the^ will recruit their students from gradu- 
ates and under-graduates of these universities which should, therefore, confine their wort 
to the teaching of the pure sciences and arts. 


Datta, A. 0. 

(i) I have already given my opiron in anwser to question 3 that Calcutta affords a 
good opportunity for possessing a university of the modem type for the study of 
higher applied sciences and technology ; and, for that reason, a university -is neces- 
1 sary for Caloutta alone, which ought to be separated from the classical university 

of the purely idealistic" kind. I do consider that the time has come to differen- 
tiate the university functions of two different kinds. In that ease, the 
modem Calcutta - University should ‘undertake the teaching of all the technical 
and professional branches of studies whioh are to be excluded from tho ourriculo 
of the other University, whioh is to bo for tho purpose of purely ideal education. 
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QUESTION’ 7. 


De, Susim, Komar— i ewtftf.— D ev, Baroha Piiosaud— Dr.v, N. N.— Diiar Rai 
•Sahib BrifARt La^— J)’*S ouz\, P. G. 


Unlrcnity, certifying that they have prosecuted regular courses of study and rewind 
regular practical training. 


Dev, Baroda Prosaod. 

(i) Approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology ns qualifying 
for both degrees and diplomas should be recognised as coining under the Uni- 
versity training. But such training, instead of forming definite departments of 
the University, should bo placed under different boards of experts, the Uni- 
versity exercising general control and granting degrees and diplomas. Adequate 
training in pure science will be secured by such general control of the Cni- 
ver.-ity. 


Dev, N. N. 

(a) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied eeicccu 
and technology. There ought to be independent faculties in engineering, agri- 
culture, commerce, and technology controlling the institutions in their respective 
subjects. In these independent faculties members of the different professions, 
as also prominent business men, experts in their respective subjects, can he got 
in, and these faculties can grant diplomas to students who have completed v 
practical course and passed a test. The University will confer degrees on those 
who took the elementary course for the different branches in their preliminary 
university stage and t hen completed n regular course of theoretical and practical 
work in some institution approved by the respective faculties for the degrees and 
finally passed the degree examination of the University. 

(N.Ii .-— I would also favour the creation of similnr independent faculties in law 
and medicine, with like powers.) 

University cannot provido facilities for research in tlicso subjects now. It will 
delegate its work in this direction to the faculties. 

{») As already mentioned tliefacultieswSl work independently in tlicso departments, 
..... / . co f lncc, ' on being maintained through their elected representatives on the senate- 
(m) (o) As the students going in for university degrees in these subjects must haw 
a thorough preliminary training in pure science In the pro-university stage that 
will bo a sufficient safeguard. 

(b) Only recognition ; the institutions being under the faculties. 


Dime, Bai Saltib Bihari Lai,. 

W Yes 5 yes. 

(ii) Should bo segregated. 


D’Souza, P. 6. 

(ii) There seems to lie no need to segregate higher technological training from other 
branches of higher education. TIio technical institutes started in various parts 
of India have so far not been a -success. They axe able to train men only for 
the lowest grades. Wo want a larger number of men to bo trained in tho middle 
grades, i.e., ns foremen, and in tho highest grades as managers and superintend- 
ents. Diplomas should ho sufficient for persorfs who intend to qualify them- 
selves for tho middle grades, and degrees may be given to those aspiring for 
employment in tlio higher grades. A very high knowledge of pure science is 
not necessary in tho case of persons qualifying for a diploma. Only in the 
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QUESTION, 7 . 


Dcnnicleff, Horace B.— contd.— Durr, Bajupaba— Dorr, P. N.— Dun, 

Bamak. ' 


(E) For the M.Sc. sixth year (technological research) arrangements might besuh 

with the manufacturing firms that, for a period extending from, say, Octolej 
to May, managers of firms would allow selected students to work in thtflaVr 
atones attached to their factories at some research problem under theduefe: 
of their expert. 

(F) These experts shonld be consulted in the matter of conferring degree, lratij 

candidates would have to be examined in general inorganic, physical, n) 
organio chemistry, in addition to their technical paper and special thesis, tj 
a board of examiners appointed by the University. The examining bad 
should include the man who has advised the student while he has been engird 
• on original work. 

(G) Those firms who assisted the progress of education in this way should, whsu 

student was working in their laboratories, have a first claim on work done ci 
also receive a grant from Government or from the University during the time 
of the student’s period of training. 

Before this scheme could bo instituted there are many points to consider, bnt I fed 
that a practicable scheme could be made out of it. 

In tho University there should be a central reference bureau to which the tradra «ra.i 
refer questions and on analytical laboratory where ordinary analytical problems coil 
be sent for investigation. 


- Dutt, Bamapada. 

(i) I do not think that the University should undertake tho responsibility for p> 

viding or recognising approved courses of instruction in applied science am 
teohnology as qualifying for degrees and diplomas for, in such an 0T ™' _ 

working of tho Univorsitywill be complicated and a oumbrous one and thelnv 
ledge referred to, being of a practical nature, cannotconvcniently bcsupctmei 

by tho University as training in these branchessbould.be associated with pn> 
tioal work. This could be better done in well-equipped institutions for tow 
particular purpose whioh will bo ablo to give closer attention and snpema 
* to tho particular studios and practical work- The University should prow - 
facilities for research in those branches of knowledge. , 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branobes of lag 

education. 


Dutt, P. N. 

(i) My answer to this question is in the affirmative. My reasons have already bceo 

given, and I need not repeat them. As regards facilities for researoh I ® 
competent to offer any opinion, but it seems to mo to be moro or less a 9 ue yf _ 
of funds. In my opinion, instruction must be provided for first, nnd tb 
. facilities for researoh, if funds allow it to bo taken up. , 

(ii) I am against their being segregated in this University. My reasons have akeMJ 

been given, and no repetition is necessary'. ' . 

(iii) (a) Tho purely soientifio subjects necessary for a particular department should be 

taken up first after matriculation, which need not be competitive in these case?, 
and before tho regular work of tho department is commenced, as is dono « 
present, in tho examination for medicine. , 


Dutt, Rebati Rajian 1 . 

Tho University will not bo trae to its ideal of universality of knowlcdgo if it die 
not provide for a course of training in agriculture, commerce, and technology 
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QUESTION 7. 


Fawcus, G. E.— Gakguu, Syamaciiakan— Geddes, Patrick. 


Eaivcus, G. E. 

(iii) (6) In India at present instruction in applied science and technology is perhaps 
best kept separate from university 'control. There is a tendency amongst the 
literate classes to dislike manual work and a consequent danger that students 
who complete a university course in applied science or technology may bo deterred 
by the dislike of manual work from making uso of their knowledge. In this way 
expenditure inourred on their instruction would bo prnctically wasted. To 
prevent such waste it scorns essential that practical and theoretical work should* 
be very closely combined and thi3 would appear to necessitate the theoretical 
work being given in centres immediately adjoining the workshops or other places 
in which tho practical work is carried on. It would further appear to render it 
dcsirablo that any instruction in applied science and technology should he closely 
supervised by a body consisting mainly of practical men engaged in the industries 
concerned, rather than by one such ns a university senate. 


Ganguli, Stamaohaban. 

(i) I think it should. 

(ii) Higher technological training should ho segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) [a) For scouring adequate training in pure scicnco for Btudente of applied science 

and technology two courses appear to be opon : — 

(1) that only students who have already had training in pure ecienoe should be 

admitted to the applied science and technical classes ; and 

(2) that pure soienco training should go on in applied science and technological 

classes sido by side with training in applied science and technology. 
Whioh of these two would be the practicable course I an unable to say. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

The example given in answer to question 6 moy also serve towards answering this 
question. Thus : — 

(i) Assuredly yea ; but as circumstances justify, and demand grows — since regional 

survey is for regional Borvioo ; and both would bo suggested, and in innumerable 
directions, by such surveys of tho regions of India. 

(ii) Tho segregation of technological teaching from tho older higher education in Germany 

and largely in other countries, seems to hayo arisen from two reasons, on tha 
one sido, the passivo or active prejudice and jealousy with wlucli tho old profes- 
sions bavo in the main regardod tho new onos, and especially the technological 
ones ; and on the other, the reciprocal disrespect with which active energy is wont 
to look at the older professions, as of well-endowed convention and the like. 
How for this view of each other — as in short preponderntingly fossil or Philistino 
respectively, is, or has been, just, bow far unjust, need not hero bo discussed, since 
the violence of both viows is happily abating. 

The way in whioh pure science and its applications may bo cultivated, with new 
effioionoy foi both and harmony accordingly, is woll illustrated by tho recent 
Edinburgh University Institute of Mathematics — tho whole building of a former 
training college, transformed into work-rooms, in which beginners, advanced 
students, and investigators, and those in pure mathematics and its applications, 
as to statistical and actuarial work, as to mcohanical, civil, electrical, and aerial 
" -engineering, etc., all now find their place, under a teacher of organising genius, 
and, of course, with duo and increasing staff. 

(iii) (b) Tt is naturally open to all colleges of every kind 'to mako themselves worthy 

of recognition and incorporation by a university of their city ; and it should 
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QUESTION 7. * 


Gnosn, Dr. B. N. — canid. — Gnosn, Bisial Chakdev— Gnosn, Rai Haei Nath Bahadur 

— Gnosn, Dr. Jajxeswab. * w 


(ii) They should be co-ordinated, bo ns to help each other in unifying knowledge. 

(iii) They ought to bo recognised as departments of university teaching. 

(a) The students of theso particular branches ought to bo equipped at least with a 

sciontifio training up to the standard of -the present LSo. lycnmin.s;,^ 
This training might bo imparted in particular institutions, os is dono in the 
Calcutta Medical College, when they admit matriculates. If the students 
did not rceoiyooyon this hit of information in pure science they will le very 
much handicapped when they tried to do any research work in their 
branches. ' 

(b) All such institutions Bhould bo brought under the control of the University. 


Ghosh,' Bimal Chandra. > 

(i) Tlie University should provide, ns well as recognise, approved courses of training 
in technological subjects and institute both diplomas and degrees in such sub- 
jects. It Bhould also provide facilities lor research in them. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from other branches of 

higher education, but rather bo based upon them. 

If a man with a literary training commences a technological course be is more 
likely to do well in it and is sure to profit more by it. 

(iii) (a) Every university student of applied FoiencB and technology who aspires for 

a diploma should have attained tho I. Sc. stnndnrd in pure science, and those 
who aspire to a degreo in such subjects should have done the B, Sc. pas3 
standard. In the former ease, tho matriculation standard in English should be 
considered enough and, in tho latter, the intermediate standard in English. 

(6) Existing technological institutions should be nlHliated, wherever possible or 1 
their courses recognised, even partially, in particular subjects. 


Ghosh, Bai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) The University might do both. Research facilities should be given. 

(ii) Certain suitable opportunities are better left open. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar, 

(i) Tho ideal of a University, striotly considered, precludes tho inclusion of. courses 
of instruction in applied soienoo and technology in its programme. Besides, an 
effective demand for a high degree of training in them has not yet arisen in the 
provinoe. So, oven if the machinery is set up, tho outturn will not command 
its fair valuo in tho'raarket. But tho time has certainly come for providing for 
apt young men some sort of training in the different branches of applied 
science. Tho schomo, however, must not bo ambitious, and tho special needs 
and tbo industrial conditions of tho province should bo kept clearly in view. 
There wore onoe art industries in almost every district, whioh are now mori- 
bund for various reasons. But tbo chief cause of tho decadence has been the 
stolid conservatism of the artisans, whioh has ignored the rapid change in the 
style of living and in the tastes of tho people. Wo requiro entrepreneurs who 
are fitted by their training to educate the operatives in new methods and ideals 
to antioipatc orders and to correlate demand and supply. Many young men earn 
their livelihood as arohiteots or ns employers or supervisors of unskilled labour. 
Bat they laok the little specialised training which is necessary for success. There 
is a sore need of mediaal assistance in the villages of Bengal, and tho principles 
of sanitation and hygiene are but imporfeotly understood in them. The gradu- 
ates who pass out of the Medioal College every year are attracted to tho 
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QUESTION 7. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra — con / d . 


industrial development of a country. It would lie bad policy if the proposed insti- 
tute of metallurgy at Sakohi had no connection with the university organisation, as, 
otherwise, it may fail to attract the intelligent youth of Bengal. 

In designing a course of study for applied chemistry the American system, may be 
followed with advantage. [ Vide Educational Supplement, American Chemical Society, 
MIL] . " / 

“ A course of study should he framed whioh will give to the graduates numerous view- 
points from which to regard ohemioal work, to acquaint them with the most useful tools 
for attacking industrial problems, and to qualify them as men capable of learning and 
progressing after getting into industrial problems ...... The work should give him a 

general view of the field of teohnical chemistry, and of' the inter-relationship between the 
different chemical industries. It should give him the beginning of an appreciation of the 
commercial faotors which arc inevitably linked up with the produotion of chemical 
materials. The introduction of tho dollar sign into the chemical equation and the neces- 
sity of keeping the balance upon the right side of the equation opens to the student an 
-entirely new and most interesting view of the field of chemistry. Frequent reference 
-to lists of wholesale prices of chemicals, with explanations of trade usages in making trade 
quotations, the influence of freight rates, import duties, insurance risks, and the like may 
-well constitute an important part of the teaching of technical chemistry.” [C. F. Bcrgm, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, TFwconsm.] 

Professor Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology also holds similar 
views " A training that devotes a very large amount of time to the details of manu- 
facture of only one industry cannot produoe the man to whom that industry must look 
for its final improvement and progress. The employer should, and must, expect in taking 
■on a new man fresh from a teohnical college, to teaoli him the factory details of the work 
for which he > employed, in order thathe may get a man with the breadth of knowledge 
necessary to his best interests. When such a man, for example, has learned thoroughly 
the actual praotioe of soap-making or tanning from the foreman in the f aotory and is then 
brought face to face with the problems that exist there, he is able to climb into the 
conning-tower, as it were, take a survey over the entire field, and, as a result, bring to 
bear upon the problem the principles of chemistry and engineering, whioh are applicable 
here. He does this in a way Sint an expert in that partioular industry alone, but defioient 
in general training, can never do.” 

As regards lecture work in industrial chemistry I quote from Professor J. It TFtikroir,' 
Ohio : — “ Aleoture should never be a mere presentation to the olass of a series of descrip- 
tions or facts whioh, valuable as they are, yet often appear as interesting to the 
student as a chapter of genealogies. If, however, each industry is taken up as an in- 
dustrial problem upon which much work has been done, and still moro appears to bo 
done, then the study becomes a different matter. Then we are giving tho student an 
attitude of mind, we are making him acoustomed to habits of thought that will add 
muoh to his industrial efficiency. In, the lecture work, therefore, let us state the industrial 
demand. Discuss the chemistry available, and, possibly, in connection with the esse, 
whether it be the utilisation of a by-produot, or the supply of a oommeroi&I requirement. 
Then point out the reactions used, and the reasons for their seleotion and tho objec-. 
tions .to those rejected. Then the details of the process usually employed may be dis- 
cussed and, as the difficulties are encountered, it becomes at once apparent why so 
many inventions and improvements have been suggested in most cases. Then, last, 
and probably the most important of all, it is extremely helpful to the student to insist 
on his taking each industry and analysing it with reference to the operations involved 
as calcination, distillation, condensation, crystallisation, etc. This gives him praotice 
in just the sort of thing each keen industrial ohemist intuitively does when he works 
out the problem of accomplishing a given industrial performance.” 

I believe thoroughly in the principle that the student should be thrown as often 
as possible with the tools of the trade. But the mere knowledge of the tools is not tho 
highest aim to be achieved. “ Tho student must ho given some idea of the factors 
which enter into the economy of the process- He does not appreciate, for example, 
that the boiling of water is expensive, or that a process may, on account of special 
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QUESTION 7. 


Ghosh, I’iiahi^drakath — conid . — Goswami, Bhagabat Kumab, SastrL 


(</) Chemical technology. 

(e) Agriculture and sylviculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

The students are to be talced from the intermediate science stage when, if thev 
have the inclination they have ample opportunities, even under the present 
system, to acquire some knowledge of the rudiments of pure science. Under 
' the present circumstances, with the exception of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, thero is no other institution where people can get any sort of training 
in technical subjects and, consequently, intending students have to undergo all 
the troubles and hardships of living in a foreign land under surroundings which 
in all cases, is not perhaps quite congenial. Even then they cannot possibly see 
through all aspects of the subject in the limited time at their disposal and when 
they come back and start some work here difficulties are sure to, crop up, the 
solution of which they cannot possibly find out here, for the conditions are different 
from what they found there. 

It has often been urged in somo quarters that there are even now a number ol 
people who qualified themselves outside India in various technical subjects 
and are yet unemployed. 

But if we Iodic into tho question carefully we find that, in the majority oi cases, 
students were selected who had absolutely no idea of the subject they were sent' 
to learn, nor had they the necessary preliminary training which alone can male 
a man competent to profit by foreign experience. In some cases, the subjects 
selected were such as are absolutely not workablo under the present circumstances 
here in India. So, in these technical lines, too much importance cannot be attached 
to the subjects which are workable hero in Bengal. 

As nn example, n course of study might be most profitably arranged to teach stu- 
dents about the technique of tho jute industry. The raw material is practically 

• the monopoly of Bengal and the finished products are in demand afi over the 
world. v 

The present Civil Engineering College at Sibpur turns out students who are, at 
best, good in structural engineering, but the meohanical engineering portion is 
but poorly taught 

In the coal-fields nnd in the tea gardens there is always- a demand for men who 
have the necessary mechanical training and they are obliged, in many cases, to 
secure men from outside India since there are no such people available here 
in Bengal. From tho economic standpoint it is evident that there is a great 
demand of knowledge to transform raw materials, which are annually exported 
to the extent of several orores of rupees, into finished goods of which the country 
is in demand for its own consumption and which it has got to import at con- 
siderable expense. 

The courses should he so arranged that adequate opportunities might be extended 
to them to study the commercial aspect of these subjects. » 

These departments should also afford facilities for people actually engaged in in- 
dustries to cany on research in some special line in which they are interested- 

-fiij^The technological departments should not be completely segregated from the pure 
branches, for each will derive sufficient material from the other for its mutaal 
development. 


Goswaui,' Bhagabat Kumab, Sastri. 

(i) Yes ; when the ground has been paved by the introduction of necessary preli- 
minary conditions. 

• (ii) Complete segregation is impossible, 

(iii) (a) They should be required to pass preliminary tests. 

(6) More or less direct control in the university town, and some supervision only 
outside Calcutta. ' J 
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QUESTION 7. 


Gmu, Rajasikasta— conM.— Ocm, Urns* Htiunt— Gcpta, Usim Ciuvn*. 

Il.vi.oAn, Vuea Cmaspua. 


In Germany, academic institutions, jn*t ni i«i the case with her educational inatitn- 
lions of n secondnry nature, fall into two grouju, tlifit of tlio University 
proper, nnd tlmt ol tin- Technical llifjli School. In the latter, the eduction 
is, in the main, of the tertiary, or university, type almost as much ns in tbc 
en'-e of the former, Indeed, the conneetlon between the two is verr dojc 
Anyone v hn visits Berlin to-(!n.V may fee in the middle part of the city 
certain buildings. At lirwt, lie w ill take them, from their nixe and appetr- 
mice, to Ik- factories. But if lie enquires what industry the toll chimneys 
rerre ho will be told that they In- tong. not to factories at all, but to the 
laboratories of various unirewity teachers. In the University of Berlin the 
profes-ors of chemistry, instead of numbering one or two. as with as, Conjijl 
(I take the figures from the list in the latest edition of the SlinrrraJahihdi 
of three ordinary, seven extraordinary, and twelve PrinlJctnUn, wb 
arrange their work no as not to overlap. .Specialised • .c^rij is thus possible. 
Tlie great laboratories arc places where every kind of re-clrch is catTied on. " 

It hi evident that the reason of the popularity of the univrnjttlw and teelreied 
schools there is not that they are free, for they all charge fres, but tbit 
they help the atudent to a position in life. 

The dottblo aim of the Orman University system-pure culture on the one baa 
ami on lliq other the application of the highest knowledge to eomraerciil 
enterprise — is a growing feature' of German life.” 


Gotta, Btm* Bchari. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied rcience and ttca* 
nology ns qualifying lor drgrres. Tim University should al*o provide facilities for 
research in thesi branches of knowledge. 

(ii) It is desirable that higher technological training should 1*. segregated from otbr 

brandies of higher cdueation. 

(iii) (a) In order that the University student ol applied science and technology mar 

receive adequate training fn pure releneo I would suggest a remodelling o 
tlio scheme in the following direction 

Tlio present matriculation examination should lie abolished ; and the courses cf 
study in secondary schools should he made to include physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology, and the period of study ho extended to the present in- 
termediate stage. Thu-*, before entering the University, the student K to a 
certain extent, scientifically equipjied. Then, again, in the University there 
should be ono big technological institute nnd on** central college of science. 
As n matter of fact, w e linvc already got a University College of Science from 
which students may goto tlio technological institute. 

(1) Tlio technological institute ami the Collego of Science ehnll lie represented in the 
senate by members of their teaching staff*. The University should have 
gonernl power of control. Tito technical institute under the National Council 
of Education should be drown into the orbit of the University. 


Gupta, Usies Chandra. 

(i) and (ii) Yes. 

(iii) (o) Sonto preliminary examination in pure science ought to he introduced. 


HaldaRj, Cues Chandra. 

(i)Ycs;tho various branches of applied scicnoo nnd technology should bo recog- 
nised ns departments of university teaching nnd research." 

(ii) No. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Hossain, Waiibd— conld.— Howard, , Mtb. Q. L. 0.— Husain, Tho Hon’blo Jfian 
Muhammad Fazu, Kban Bahadur— Hydabi, M. „A. 2?. 


(iii) Ono sort of university, viz., purely litorary.yvill not satisfy the growing demand 
of modem life and I am not in favour of making various bronchos of applied 
seionco and toolinology so many departments of a university. I have dis- 
cussed this subjootin that part of my speoeh printed in reply to question 4, and 
respectfully invito tho attention of' the Commissioners to the views expressed 
therein. Bat, if tho various branches of apptiod seionco and technology be. 
recognised as dopartmonts of tho Univorsity, then I would suggest that:— - 

(a) Such dopartmonts should bo oollogos, teaching puro science to students, is 

addition to imparting instruction in applied soienoo and technology, as 
I hold that adoquato training in puro Boicnoo and theoretical knowledge is 
essential for ovory univorsity student. 

(b) That those oollogos and thoso toohaologioal institutions which have at present so 

connection with univorsity organisation should bo andor tho contact 
of tho Univorsity and affiliated to it aftor improving their status and intro- 
ducing necessary ohangos in thoso rospoots whoro thoy fall short of the 
university standard. 

I may mention hero that in thoso oollogos or technological institutions literifry culture 
and abstraot knowlodgo need not bo noglaotod, but odacationtand training therein should 
proceed on praotioal linos so that thoy may moot tho roqairomonts of .modem life, or, 
in other words, education in these institutions should be loss literary and more praotioal 


Howard, Mrs. G. L. 0. * 

" ” kj -' „ ■ r • <i • 

(i) Technological subjects liko agriculture are not, in my opinion, suitable subjects for 
degrees or for tho universities to doal with. Agriculture is on art, and not a branch 
of science, and cannot, therefore, bo tested by any university examination. It 
is a fallacy to consider that such a thing ns agricultural soionoj exists as apart 
from pure soienoo. Tho soiontifio principles involved in agriculture and in pore 
science aro tho same ; foT example, the so-called agricultural botany is only botany 
illustrated by means of agrioultnral crops, rather than by wild plants. Jlclh 
technological and other scionce students should, therefore, have the same ground- 
ing in tho principles of tho science involved. To provide such scientific training 
is the function of tho University. When wo pass from science to technology 
wo are dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special tech- 
nological institutes. These technological institutes should deal also with research 
and should draw their advanced students from the existing soienoo colleges. 


Husain, Tlie Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazw, Khan Bahadur. 

'The work is bound to be divided into ordinary work and higher work. Take the 
cose of* agriculture. We want men to become good tillers of the soil, good managers 
of lands, but over and above these we want men who will make discoveries in the way 
of manures and uses to- which all sorts of land produots can be put. This is the work 
for which the highest ncadomio distinctions will be required. There should be a 
diploma section to which the matriculation or some sort of school final should secure 
admission ; and there should be a degree section to which only an intermediate on the 
science ride should secure admission. 


Hydabi, M. A. N. 

(i) Yes, 

(ii) No. , 

(iii) (a) I would frome tho univorsity course in such a way that it would bo possible 
to spcoioliso in pure ecienoe up to tho B. A. ordinary and then after the B. A. 
proceed with applied soience and teohnology. 
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QUESTION* 7. 


Irr.R, Tho llon'blr* Mr. JuMice T. V. Skhiiaoiei— ronpl.— Jaul, Addfl— J otro 
'I. OtTiiDKftTSOS— K ak, Sites Uiuxpua. ' 


liko t lit* Tntn Imtilnlo nl Bangalore nnd. (lie newly started iJce Institute in 
Calnittn induce* meto think tlmt, in regard to particular branches ofttudv 
encouraged in the-** iiwtituU**, im rndwmr should lie made by Government 
to start trelinolcjfilcnl cotNsre-* which may servo an (mien (or these institutes. 
While 1 was u\ the Lm*l»Uve Council t moved n. remluUon that the Ideal Einj'm- 
ecring College should he so expanded n . to he centre of learning in regard to tcch- 
nologirnl subject-. The Ooveminent o( the day ai prepared to accept my 
sugcrotion* but, unfortunately, on inn to war condition.*, they have not been abl» 
to carry them out. I adhere to the \ icw which I then expressed that a comprehen- 
sive scheme of study in technological subject** should be introduced so tlut lonl 
conditions may be met by thu employment of local talent. 


Jai.il, Anpix. 

(1) Yes. 

(ii) Ye* ; the higher technological training should Im segregated from other brand cs 
of higher education, nlnav** provided that th« students in the former branch 
shall receive a more ccner.il education in Hitt subjects ti'cful in the cotrr-c ot 
their training. 

(in) (o) School oour-e* should he adapted to meet the requirement i of technical in- 
Mitutci. The fir-*t }e.tr of training in the cn'e of a university student of 
technology should mainly he devoted to the trnmiug in pure science. 

(t) Thu relation** should he of o similar nature ns propo-cd in (he case of a teachtsc 
university, and the affiliated colleges situated in centre** of population othrr 
Ilian the university town, w itlt the difference tlmt the in-titutioiu for training 
in npplied *-eicnce and technology tuny he nllovrrd greater liberty in the 
de-tipn of their course* nnd the method* of imparting instruction. 


Jones, T. Cctitoertson. 

(!) The Univcr-ity should provide course* of instruction in applied science aed 
technology and nho prov'plc InciVitie* lor research in' thc-c branches ot kntmltd^r. 
But the University should grant degree** to more aiivnncttl students of com- 
merce or of npplied science, while diploma** should la* given in industrial schools 
to le*.a advanced student* after pacing the matriculation, or fchooMcnrinj 
certificate osaminalianR. Student* studying for research or ordinary degree* 
in commerce and npplied scicnco should do so in University technical school*. 

C«l I fco no reason why higher technical training should bo segregated from otter 
hrnnebe* of higher eilncat ion. Wlmt is wanted is the tracing of cause nnd effect 
nnd the application of principle* to facta and phenomena, and till* can ho done 
quite ns well in the study of applied science ns in other broncho-, of learning. 

(iii) (a) I would not permit a (student to take an ordinary, or n rc-'careh. degreo in com- 
merce without first passing the B. A. degree, with economies ns an optional 
subject. Similarly, 1 would not permit a student to take a degree in applied 
science until lie had passed the B. Sc. degreo in tho pure theory of that 
tcionce. 

(b) Technical institutions should he part nnd parcel of the University nnd there 
should bo separate faculties in* engineering, commercial chemistry, npplied 
biology, add so on. ^Existing technical institutions should bo brought within, 
tho jurhdiction of the University. 


Ivais, Sites Chandra. 

(i) I think tho University should provide courses of instruction in technology and 
tho applied sciences nnd should also provide for research in theso branches. 
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QUOTUM. 7. 


Kvsbv, ItniBnror Nakuav, Bahadur— l.vinrt, Com, Cmaxw.i— L vsou.y, 0. tt. 


Kvvnv, Itai Buoy Xarayas, Bahadur. 

(1) Tl» ,v Uni vrr'ity 1 hnuM prov lilt* njijmi*. i>d (‘own m nf instruction in applied «ricnci 
and technology i«> qualifying (nr drgnr- owl diplomas, and sp'-ml farilitio- for 
vi- <*»wh In the o hr inch" i of Luowhdg«. ahoidd nl«o l)* 1 provid'-d for. Enmctf 
ini', ngru nllnri’. nml inimnorvi'-hmiM in\<t a high place in tlir- Univerdly. 

(ii) Higher tivltnoloaical training rhould In- • cgrfgvt'-d from other hranrii's of higher 
education after tho students hvvr mind n rrrtiin preliminary general isluci- 
t ion, / at, up to tlt n 1. He. i (iniltirl. Technology ftti'l applied" science rl.crolJ 
nl*o form option vl ruhjoeH in the matrirulatinn and l.Se. exnmmnilo”A 
Students who In vo not taken up th"*r subject* in tin* matriculation Mill I.Sc. 
should not ho allowed to reeoiv i* higher education in thc'e branr'i"* of learning. 

(lii) (o) To cmim' that nil studt-nt* of tcrhnnhvgy and applied wit net should vec"ivc 
adequate training in purr seiene** it v. ill l-* ne«*e<-.ary that they should t die up 
pun* rcienco n* their subject utiile qualifying thcm*cht * for the matriculation 
nml I. Sr. examination* and rhouM n!*q bare to |>n** in pure feier.fr to 
qualify themvlvc* for itepriei m higher technology nml Applied science. _ 

(b) The twimologk.al in* titutinni it itich have at pn-* nt no connection with , 
tlio Univer*ity should ho nflilinfed to'tlir Univer’ity. 


Laihri, GorAt. Chandra. 

(i) An the Univer-ity prpvid"* approved cnur*<-< nt in-trui tlosi in law, mrtlioln", and 
engineering it Himultl also he it* duly to prov ide approved co'itv-s of is 

applied «.rirnre nml tre|moh>jy, hold cv-tnim iti'inn in tli'.'n, and grant ib-grte* and 
(liplornn*. ft i*hould he nhu for the I'nivrnity to provide facilities for TC'Mttfi 
in the«e hrnneli'* of knowledge. 

It were host if there had horn two srp irate universities, one for pure academic 
learning nml another for technological and profo donnl etmlioi. But iw that 
ilooi nnt appear )s<i>dti|o in the vicar (titlin' the existing Calcutta University 
should rccogni«e all department* of knowledge and undertake their tcvhins: v.d 
ri-careb. 

Institution* for applied icienco ami technological studies and re-carchra thosld 
ho furni ilieil with llioir own lilirnrie* and laboratories. Student* that pi** tbs 
univer-ity intermediate nml It. A. examination* in s-ience mayl>e ennddered 
qunlifled for mlmi**ion into tlm applied relonec and technological colleges as they 
now do into the medical and engineering college*. ► 

(iii) (b) Tho University should stand in the same relation to the applied science and 
technological institutions ns to the law, medical, and engineering colleges. 
Appointments in public department* of applied science and technology should he 
subject to the possession of a university degree or diploma in theio subjects. 
Private institution* of applied scNtcc and technologies! studies will then bo 
g'ad to get tlicm*clvos nflilinted to the University, nml the University will 
then he in n position to impo~e conditions necessary for efReient t cochins. 


Lakglkv, G. II. 

(!) As regards Dacca it ntny not he found possible, in the first instance, to recognise 
courses of instruction in applied science anil technology a* qualifying ior 
degrees or diplomns, but teaching within these spheres should bo so developed 
that they may ultimately be included ns departments of the University. Tho 
problem is mainly that of creating a demand for such branches of knowledge. 
To tako agriculture ns an example; there is the Agricultural Collego in Bihar 
which/ bo far ns 1 know, is well equipped and adequately staffed, and yot 
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hlAHALANOBIS, PbASAKTA CltANDBA — COIltd. — MaIMSAI, KbMAB KsmmTJIUDBB Kai. 


For tlio purposo of university degrees tho technological training must not degenerate 
into moro technical instruction. The training should bo confined to the teaching of 
principles and should proservo the spirit of detachment essential in university education. 

In addition to degrees diplomas of lower standards ore also necessary. These may he 
granted by “ recognised ” technological institutes under th ; adequate supervision of a 
technological committee of tho University. 

Tho local centres should also institute local diplomas suited to tho special requirements 
of tho environment. Such a system of local diplomas would oncourage tho establishment 
of a largo number of technological high schools all over tho country. A large amount 
of autonomy is absolutely cssontial hero as tho technological Bcliool is necessarily highly 
local in oharactor. 

The introduction of tho diploma is necessary in order that tho general educational 
system “may bo onlargcd and improved by including In tho curriculum studies which 
touch closely tho lives of their pupils.” * 

In agriculture, for cxnmplo, 1‘ritchott (Carnegie Foundation, 1913, page 90) says that 
educational organisation must bo “ something much larger than tho mem teaching of 
agriculture or Btook-rais'mg. It must not only teach tho boy and-girl better farming, bat 
it must tench them hotter business. It must tench them how farmers may co-operate 
to organiso their bumness, and through tho association thus formed it must develop 
sufficient social lifo to appeal to tiro universal human dcsiro for companionship . . 

Le., through this co-operation the creation of a social rdgimo which may satisfy tho social 
hunger of men and women. For this work thero is no agency at hand save tho echoal 
system." • 

In Bengal tho University is tho only coordinating ngcncy dircoting and regulating the 
whole school system and, as such, on it devolves tho task of dealing effectively with the 
question of tho organisation of agricultural education, which alone can solve tho problem 
of rural life. 

It must also be romombored that in Bengal, no loss than in America, “ tho movement 
to the cities has been enormously nccclcrated and to-day wo stand facing a situation in 
wliioli tho agricultural college with high ontranoo requirements may indeed play a part 
in the solution of tho great problem, but only as part of a larger plan. But nn agricultural 
college with high ontranoo requirements and a small annual output of specialists is an in- 
significant factor in tlio solution of this problem.” 

That is why our University must make suitable provision for tin effective organisation 
of agricultural education not merely by tho inclusion of agriculture ns a higher techno- 
logical study, but by the institution of diplomas and certificates and by tho introduction 
of 6hort courses of instruction for tho people in its own great colleges. 

In tliis connection, tho methods adopted in Denmark after 18Gf may bo advantageously 
studied. Tho people’s high schools “ are a reflection of the life of .tlio communities * 
in which they stand.” And under this syslom thero has been developed in thirty _ycits 
a fanning population, tho most intelligent, tho most contonted, tho most efficient in the 
world. This system of education, in tho first placo, toadies men to think, in the Eecond 
place, to co-oporato, and, in tho third placo, to find in tlio efficient and spirited exercise 
•of rural vocations contented and useful lives. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Xtai. 

(i) The University should, by nil means, recognise approved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology in all its* branches as Qualifying for degrees or 
diplomas, ortoth. It is the duty of tlie State to provide instruction in npplied 
science and technology, the want of winch is felt to bo the crying need and which 
should, therefore, bo removed to ensure greater prosperity, happiness, and the 
economic regeneration of India. 

It is not for the University to undertake the huge tnsk of providing facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge, with which tho State may^safely be 
entrusted with chances of greater success and better results. There are a few 
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Maitra, Akshay Kumar— Maitra, Oopal Ceandra— Majumdab, Bnuj Mom, 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(i) Tho University should provide approved courses of insfcruotion-ia tcchiftlogy, 

agriculture, commerce, antiquities, and ethnology of the province and shoolM*) 
provide suitable facilities for research in them. These subjects may bo tabs m 
by those colleges which hnvo special local facilities and the necessity reams!. 

(ii) Higher technological training, segregated from other branches of te&ntal 

education, should form part of post-grnduatc studies. -Such stadics shwlt 
have special rcfcronco to tho country, its natural resources, and tho partial 
needs of lifo, Tho sagos of ancient India had this object in view whcathiy 
advocated tho relaxation of nil orthodox rules about tho earning of livelihood ia 
times of noed and recommended, oven in tho case of tho highest caste, the adop- 
tion o£ any of tho following means to meet the practical needs of life 

to 1*tSR 'ffc? PR1 C’ftWPs tols ffa I 

Institutes of Manu, Chapter X, verse 116. 

(iii) (a) Puroscicnco cannot bo dissociated from tho higher trainingin technology ; it 

must, accordingly, bo provided in tho courses of study which may, bmm r 
vary in tho case of different branches of technology. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) It is desirable, on tho principlo of division of labour, that instruction in oppW 

science and technology should bo undertaken by an organisation other than m 
University. But, considering tho urgency of tho need, the present^ Umvmsty 
may, until this organisation comes into existence, undertake instruction in the* 
subjects.. Commercial eoience may conveniently be given a permanent placed 
its ourrieulum. 

Yea ; facilities for researoh should bo provided for at least somo of them. 

(ii) No ; technological training should not be segregated from other branches of bigbtr 

education. _ 

(iii) (a) Technology should bo mado an optional subject up to the interns kmc 

examination and should bo coupled with at least ono science subject for “ 

B. Sc. 

(6) Tho technological institutions may, like other schools and colleges, be affiliated ( 
to the University. ' 


Majumdae, Bibaj Mohan. 

(i) It is high time now that tho University should provide for approved course* of 
study in agriculture, technology, and commerce as qualifying for degrees in these 
subjeots. The fact is that, after getting their degrees in this Univorsity, students 
are at a loss to understand what course to follow. On account of want of accom- 
modation many of them cannot got admission into either tho medical college 
or tho engineering college, and then the only course loft open to them is to join 
tho law colleges, which are necessarily overcrowded not by too oarnost students 
who in future are determined to follow tho profession of law, but by students 
who join tho law Colleges simply because they have nothing else to follow. 
Thus, the profession of law is now so much overcrowded that most of those 
who join the Bar are in a pitiable condition for want of work and to their utter 
despair they aro plunged headlong into the abyss of gloom, ffo save theso youths 
from ruin and distress by opening now methods of earning a livelihood and thus 
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m 


Maynaku, The Hon' lie Mr. If. J.—eonlJ, 


Miltnliom which lmvo shown Hint the Agricultural College attempted foH-1 
too ninny subject*, mid gave n smattering of odd? nnd cad? of KvcarahteJ 
of n f borough grounding in minor two. Tito authorities of fits ApMua 
College nre not trained tearhrra nnd they lmvo fully rewgaiwd tU pj 
which the co-operation of teachers of -eience with university cip’rmb. 1 
brought. 

(B) The attraction (l»y tlio bait of a degree) of students to a subject which Lc! nil 

importance to the* economic life of the province. , , 

(C) The odvimtiige to the University of the importation into its various joreca 

bodies of men to whom the practical u*es of n particular group of kbw 
ore familiar, ami the consequent strengthening of the University graC; 
on the feientilio aide ns a rirdrahle eounterpoiac to n too exclusive duo*.! - ', 
to the nrK 

There h a 'trong body of opinion nmong men of the type usually known nr ‘'pr 
tical "which is ndveree to t ho nflilifttion. It is j»inte<l out. for instanco (with whit tid 
I know not), that the ntlilinled Kngineering College at Sibpur is suffering from e y 
evils of nn " external " examination conducted under the nu<pice* of a Uaivedtr 
which is first mul foremost interested in literary studies, that it? leaching is wtK-j 
bookish nnd theorel leal in consequence, that public works officers fre'h from cmlvt 
with rngineering work will not join the ranks of its track era because they domtli; 
serving under the University, nnd that it livs lost its definite goal and direction 
tnnker of engineers by conversion into ft now degree factory. The same fate is sapjete. 
for other technological institutions taking tho name ffttal cour-e. 

There is nothing, m> fnr ns I am aware, to prevent a co'lege for applying for diaS* 
tion if its managing body (in this case government) thinks it is heading forrumusH 
■the nuspiecs of the University. 

In the meanwhile, I nm less pessimistic, and believe that the creation of n strong 
turnl faculty, from which tlmsp unacquainted with the subject should 5 «j 0 
excluded, will safeguard the special interests of tlie Agricultural College. Weauj 
Edward Medical College at Lahore 1ms not suffered, so far os I nm aware, from ofaintM, 
■nor 1ms tho University dragged it off unwilling into dangerous path*. On the couro a 
ihc University lias been so mew lint lielplc*? nnd Ineffectual in its few efforts *°?J°j: . 
control. There has been difficulty, for instance, over .such things ns making tho 
Library properly accessible to the students. A Oovermnent department, in the PMJ 
at nny rale, is n very powerful machine, fully qualified to take care of itself; 

'have no technological institutes likely to aspire to collegiate status except those oiwum 
a Government department is the managing body. 

At tlio same time, I am aware of the existence of eertain dangers against which it 
is essential to gunrd. One is the ambition of certain fellows, who have little or s 
knowledge of any of the subjects connected with agriculture, to cut a figure “ 1 . 
agricultural faculty. Another is the nmbilion to obtain affiliation in agricultur* 
studies for institutions which lmvo not anything approaching to tho Lyallpur e < l tI1 | , ? 1 . £ ? 
in teaching power nud apparatus, buildings, nnd experimental farms. Shows wo 
University at nny time provo weak on this point it will bo for Government to 
affiliate tlm imperfectly equipped institution? in agriculture. No one but a qnMthra 
doctor fancies that ho understands medicine. Bat overyono thinks that ho undent**® 
ngriculturo. 

Research, instruction, and dissemination nro combined in tho same hands at the Lyafip® 
Agricultural College. Thero 1ms been some tendency, whiob I lmvo resisted, for thoso 
•engaged in research to put the work of instruction on to assistant?. The best instroC' 
•tion, probably, is that which goes hand in hand with research, the pupil watching the 
aotual mental processes by wbiob additions nro being made to knowledge. Not the least 
among tho advantages which tho affiliation of tho Agricultural College may bring with 
at to the University is tho implantation of this idea. 



■\C,1 <,'fl ‘TWS ?, 

Mium.TIh', M«a*Me Hal Mtiicttw-A ('itntir.%, H jlvlw-c U« fsaw 
— Marts. !>.-• Dwits».t\vrii- -Mimii. Dr. IVmui Ciui. t>;u— Jltrrr* 7., 
It«n'l>l<»Mr. -MMi'V'dt*, Pr. Wau. 


itnhifUy nt.tl otlu-r rxpr!<t d.r.nid al-o sttj.i'rviic iLc frivi t 1 ft. 

pirt.n I'-np mvl tn-J.<- m 1> > from tim-’to tim-> &j ft;,,- fty 

lit. Miirt.* b*,U n{ r .>}) i">!uu'.i.n •'nriLJ have* }j«v.J (n tt» fssr^j 

nt tin* lid 1,'> >. 


Miff! A, 11 Ol CltMtAS. 

Hi Yi 'j jv- 

(It) I thud. that MU t ! >" (<■• Utt'Awir d tr.'.itil:>£ and UUb'-r ed’i-itbu i;,i 

<‘i')i!rfi<l i;v th>- «'*M» J*t .■ r m to I mutually MpfuL 
Jn) hi) llvity fliiij- 1,1 nj »ppli<-d r-> I'lt''" and t*>'hv>f«py ma<t 

{'-> T 


liavr prrrijiid’. 





Mima:, I)r. Dwarkanath. 

<1) Yc*. 

(n) Jin; (nr Applied nr.d ♦.-{•tt’-e nr« cto*cly inmrvtr-J with cvh otic 

(in) (<i) Tln*cou»~r«<>{*iu«U'tt , xfof applied rW-'two and t~'tmtd'yy h« wre-slttH 
n.-> to el’ll*' tr.tmtns in join* srirn--* indi'p'-wililr. 


Mittkii, Dr. Pitonrrju Chandra. ’ 

(i) Th* (JnivrTMty should rnenmi'* approved cnarfi of instruction In appiM rJ^ri 

noil to’dinnlesy (including fvln^lnr. nrri'-ulture. am! toramerciid *r!*r/r}*i 
qualifying for d'-yrn". Arrangi'm'-nt* far jntt-grndttitft tntelifng in lb"''; 
which must nn-ct-.xrHy in-dod- providftn of fac-ilitiei lor tvvveh, should 1» cad* 
tahfft by Hip Unlwrcity. 

(ii) Higher t«.lim>!o"|pnl training should not 1,* segregated from the other trisrlts 

of liirli’c cduratlna. 

(iii) (a) Tli" groundwork lor te-dinniivieal rttidi"* and t!i -* purely theoretical *wi.c| 

have much In common ami, before a rtud"iit take* up tho former, D'si v »’ 

' ' receive nn nd-qtnte training in mithcraitic'. rgleace, anti drawicr. Ti' 

training impirted by tlm University in technological subjects tmirt n<*d*fc_vf» 
n morn or leu gcn>>fal character, enabling tho roliohr to pur.rco wo cf » fairly 
largo group of subjects In afterlife. 


Mrrmn, Tho Ilcm’blp Mr. PnovAsn Onuyncu. 

(I) Yo«. 

<ii) Xot norcmrlly; rio fur m Idphor rototitlfic Btudier (ire concerned they ought art 
to bo icarogiited. So fur ft* hifihcf practical atudi"* hro concerned they moy, a 
prnct Ice, have to ho res rccatcil. So far 01 nou-rcientific otadioa arc concerned tjitr 
may have to ho reprobated. # . 


JIoiiammad, Dr. Wait. 


(i) Tlio University should provide Uie highest education and ’instruction in applied 
science and technology and offer every facility for ro.warchin theso branchct of 
knowledge. Govommoal could render tho heat service to the economic develop- 
ment of tho country by giving specin' grants for carrying out research in applied 
science. Tho examples of Sta to-fed rcwnrolt nt tho Gorman univoraifiea and of 
public-supported research nt Manchester and Birmingham can bo safely imitated. 
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Mukherjee, B, — con Id. 


tho bhadrnlok tenure-holders have long since divested themselves of the right to cultivate ; 

lew of them could * go back to the land ’ even if they unshed to do so ; and, if they could* 

what of tho thousands of peasantry whom they would displace from their tiny holdings?"^ 

tTlie Committee’s Report, page 172.) ' > 

<• • 

“ The increase in the number of literates in English has hitherto been mainly due to 
tho largo proportion of the higher castes who have taken an English education ; but, if 
other castes are to follow their example, tho base of tho pyramid will now begin to extend 
as rapidly as its height has increased in tho past, and its volume will very soon be fat 
in excess of anything that merely clerical and professional employment can accommodate ; 
for in no country in the world can thero bo found such an entire absence of truly industrial 
employment with so elaborate a Bystem of education.” (page 160.) 

“In Bengal the social order is a despotism of caste, tempered by matriculatioa > 
and those members of tho lower castes who are entering tho oliarmcd circle of the middle 
classes through this over-open portal, thougl/ education may render them overse to 
agricultural or industrial pursuits, have not the inherited traditions of the Brahman 
or the Kayastha behind them ; and the Hope that a better type of specialised education 
and a more tempting prospect in the agricultural or the industrial world may lead them 
into more profitable paths than at present is not a Tain nnc (page 176.) 

It is, thus, no use decrying the average Bengali student for swelling the ranks of lawyers, 
clerks, etc. He has no choice. Really he cannot help it. What else could ho do? Xo 
facilities arc given to him to equip himself for other lines. He is cried down because of 
his want of oommcroial aptitude. Ho is held up to ridicule because of his neglecting 
opportunities in trade and industry. Those who cry us down in this way overlook many 
things. No trade or industry can be carried on without an efficient training, especially 
in theso days of world-wide competition. No facility, technical or technological, 
has, so far been given to the Bengali student at home to equip himself with such training. 
How then is he to fight J Hand-ond-foot-bound, how can he swim ? Where b 
he to get the training and the experience so absolutely necessary ? Will any European 
firm take him in as an apprentice to learn the processes of production or other details 
of tho trade t The European — generally speaking — will readily welcome tho Indian as 
a clerk, hut as an apprentice to learn the trade or the industry — never 1 He Trill 
Import Scotchmen and Englishmen from the West for all the productive stnges. An 
Indian is welcome as a clerk, but as an entrepreneur — never. All trades are now carried 
on under trades union principles and thoso in the trade — whatever it may be —arc most 
anxious to close tho ring and keep it reserved for themselves and their own people. The 
Marwaris practically control the piece-goods business in Calcutta on most strict trades 
union lines. The Bengali will break his head against these iron walls before ho can enter 
any of these trades. “ There is some reason ”, wrote tho Bengal District Administra- 
tion Committee *' too, for thinking that the trading castes of Bengal, even in tho mofussil, 
are losing ground before the Marwaris and the country agencies of European firms . ' 

(page 177.) Thus, the position comes to this — the Bengali student, naturally most shy 
and conservative, the type of his race, fed up with a too literary education, and not having 
a nodding acquaintance even with, or any knowledge of, trade or industries thnt his 
University did not care to provide him with and thus bound hand and foot, is expected 
to fight unarmed and unaided against the blue laws of trades unionism in order to make 
his way into the close preserve of those engaged in trade and industries. And if h e 
fails — as most naturally ho will— why ? he is immediately held up to ridicule as a visionary 
whose only ability lies in producing cheap metaphysics and testimonials 1 

Tho inevitable result of such a system is the gradual elimination of tho Bengali 
from tho trades and industries of the province. So much means of employment lost to 
tho children of the soil ! Really, after thi®, what else is there for the Bongali student 
to do except to toko to low, medioine, and clerkship ! The numbor of the intellectual 
proletariat in -Bengal is thus continually' increasing nnd the educated unemployed has 
become a graro political problem. “ Deeply imbued ns they are with national sonti- 
jnont they must watch tho European merchant or tho Indian trader from beyond the 
border' of Bengal amassing a fortune; ovon the coolio and the cultivator are bonofited 
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N.UK, K, G. — could. 


lavish. In fact, a public impression, to my knowledge, is produced that public 
money is squandered in fattening a few people, with little good result to 
national development. Taking the Agricultural Department as an example 
only about half a dozen able workors have dono something. Instead of maintain- 
ing a large institution, as the one at Pusa, very lavishly, wo want more money 
spent by tho University, which should institute degrees in agriculture, com- 
merce, and tho various branches of technology, vis, : — 

(A) Chemical. 

(B) Mcchanioal. 

(C) Electrical. 

(D) Sanitary engineering. 

(E) Applied chemistry. 

(F) Ceramics. 

(G) Glass manufacture. 

(H) Mining and metallurgy. 

(I) Petroleum industry, ate. 

Tho prosent-day institutions, like the various agricultural farms, the commerce classes, 
the classes at Scrampore, etc., together with the beautiful laboratories of the Medical, 
the Presidency, and tho Engineering Colleges, should be welded into one under the 
direct control of the University. This T^ould provide for the beginnings of technology 
in tho University. 

If necessary. Government should come forth to establish a technological institute 
liko the one at Manchester or at Boston — tho Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
or tho Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. If Government would utilise 
all that is be3t in its own colleges in Calcutta, and would divert tho money Bpont on feeble 
channels, closing theso little institutes and farms altogether, and would then appeal to 
tho people for further funds, money, os private donations, would oomo forth if Govern- 
ment gives a guarantee not to interfere and meddle with tho work of the technological 
institute. The public is losing faith in tho Government manning oT suoh institutes. 

Tho central technological institute should work out Indian problems submitted to 
them by Indian manufacturers and train students on those lines and supply a host 
of young technologists to man the Indian industries. Some such plan was in contempla- 
tion at Bombay. When the technological institute solves a problem, and sends his man 
at tho holm of tho particular industry, it should be open foi further consultation, and fur- 
ther work and advice, whenever that industry wants. 

* (ii) Tho higher technological training- should not be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, though partial segregation is desirable at a later stago. 

(iii) (a) The courses should he so designed as to give a degree in technology, as at 
Manchester. 

Courses in pure science and technology should be identical up to tho third 
year at college. In tho fourth year for a bachelor in pnrescionco higher 
study in pure science should bo provided, and he should be given a degree 
after the completion of the fourth year at college after a duo examination, 
while a studont who socks a degreo in technology should work for two 
years more at college. In all, a B. So. in technology should have . com- 
pleted five years’ studies ot a technological institute, or a college providing 
education in (jjs-eSIcetod branch of technology. Further work for two years 
more, with a production of on original research, only on the lines of advance- 
ment of Indian industry (improvements of the methods of monufaoturo, 
utilisation of waste products of existing Indian industries, tho new and 
- proper uses of raw materials, etc.), should bo demanded from a candidate 
for the M. So. in technology. 

All the above provisions aro based on the provision of scientific study of the ele- 
ments of the various branches, as disoussed in question 8, of tho various 
sciences, at tho matriculation. For, then only can wo raiso the inter- 
mediate standard in the various scienoos and finish up tho present third year 
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Xr.om, Dr, p. 


Neooi, Dr. P. 

I have Already pointed out, whilst Answering question ). that a comprehensive system 
of eommercinl, technological, and agricultural education is the mot fritting security e/ 
the niomni/. It lias becomo Absolutely necessary to shunt off a fairly large percentage 
of the student community to these tcelmicnl studies with a view to develop the trade, 
Agriculture and industries of tho country, ns well ns to loosen the already terrible conges’ 
tion in nr Is oMIogcs and nl«o of would-be applicants for clerical posts and poulioas 
in learned professions, mioIi ns professorships, the legal nnd medical professions, nnd tk 
like, which, at host, can nceominodntc only a limited number of men. It i«, moreover, 
useless to speculate whether these studies would be successful, for n beginning hr gel 
lo be mailt one day in this connect ion. Industries, agriculture, or commerce cannot be 
oxpeoted to come as providential gifts. Improved methods on these lines ore certainly 
nttnined by study, nnd we ennnot fttlord to neglect these studies indefinitely lotfco 
d otrimcnl of tho best interests of the country. 

How great is tho demand for men trained in industrial education may he judged from 
tho fact that out of the three to four hundred scholars who were cent to foreign 
countries for industrial training by tho Indian Association for tho Advancement of Scienti- 
fic nnd Industrial Education ol Indians (Calcutta) not a single scholar who lias returned 
has been compelled to sit idle for want of occupation. Moreover, the Sydenham College ct 
Commerro, nftiliatcd to tho Bombay University only the other day, has been a derided 
success. My suggestions in this connection nre the folio 'ring 

(A) A separate faculty of technology, commerce, and agriculture should he immedialdy 

established, with three boards of studies, ono in technology, tho second in 
commerce, nnd the third in agriculture. Under no circumstances should tins 
faculty ho permitted "to be merged' into the faculty of science. Twenty-five 
now members, comprising prominent business men, manufacturers, and agri- 
cultural experts, should form tho new faculty. 

(B) A well-equipped, technological college on tho lines of tho Imperial Technological 

College of Japan, teaching a variety of subjects, should bo established, prefer- 
ably in tlio suburbs ol Calcutta (for instnneo, Silijftir, whore tho Civil Engineer- 
ing College is situated). If the funds allotted to the Dacca University scheme 
be diverted to the foundation of n technological university it slionhl bo located 
at Dacca. Personally, I would very strongly urge that the funds allotted to Ik 
Dacca University scheme be utilised (or the foundation of a fully-equipped tech- 
nological university at Dacca, Owing to financial stringency caused by tie 
war it would ho difficult for Government to allot funds for tho proposed 
technological institute which, to ho efficacious, would cost many lakht 
Government, however, is pledged to establish a university at Dacca. My pro- 
posal is that, if Goverriment ho unable to find money for both a technological 
collcgo ns well ns tho Dacca University, the Dacca University itself should bo a 
technological, nnd not a literary, ono. I hope the people of Eastern Bengal 
will not object to the new scheme. A degree in technology should bo also 
instituted. 

fC) A fully -equipped commercial college on the lines of the Bombay College should be 
established nt Calcutta nnd a separate degree in commerce instituted. A 
year’s apprenticeship in somo recognised morcantilo firm should bo arranged 
for oaoh graduate. 

<D) As regards agriculture it should be made a separate science subject in the I. Sc,, 
B. Sc., and M. Sc. examinations. — Affiliation In agriculture up to tho B. Sc. 
examination shoutd bo given to tho collcgos of those places only where agri- 
cultural farms exist so that students may perform tho pro'cribcd practical work 
Such farms already exist at Dacca, Rnjshahi, Hooghly , Burdwnn, nnd Rangpur, 
nnd tho colleges in those places may immediately be 'affiliated. Chemisfry 
should be made compulsory for students taking tho subject. For the ill. Sc. 
course a / ully.equippcd agricultural college should he established at Dacca, which 
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QUESTION 7. 


Nortli Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur — canid . — Paeanjpve, Tho Hon’blelh, 
R. P. — Patni 1 , Tho Hon’blo Mr. 0. F. 


(b) ThcTolation should bo similar to what lias boon suggostcd in the case of colire 
in answer to question 5. As for tho technological institutions which hire 
at presont no connection with tho University organisations they may bo crct- 
sidorod as colleges outsido tho Univorsity town; if such colleges would 
affiliate themselves to tho Univorsity and toaoh the course prescribed by it. 


Pakanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(f) To a certain extent this has boon answered above. Broadly, a university should 
not recognise merely technical training, but where this is combined with pure 
soienco tho University should recognise it. 

(ii) The universities should work in close co-ordination with technological imtitutis, 
but they should, on the whole, be kept separate. 


Payne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. P. - 

I am sorry that 1 am not in a position to answer any of the questions exactly in tie 
form in whioh they are asked. I should like, however, to take this opportunity to em- 
phasise the very great need for adequate tcohnioal education of a practical nature in Indn. 

The Calcutta Corporation is authorised, as one of their so-called secondary duties 
to “ promote primary and technioal education ” in Calcutta ; but, ns a matter of fact, 
very little hns actually been done under this head though the matter has, dining tho last 
few yearn, been the subjeot of muoh investigation and discussion between Government 
and the Corporation. I have not studied tho question sufficiently to be ablo lo make 
any suggestions us to the lines upon which technical education can be3t bo conducted in 
India. The point which I particularly wish to press is the readiness of Indian young 
men nowadays to undergo tho practical training which is the necessary accompaniment 
of any form of technical education. It is frequently urged that technical education has 
not succeeded in India because of the unwillingness of Indians to undergo this practical 
training, and probably past experience has given Borne ground for this belief. I am strongly 
of opinion, however — and I know that a largo number of the members of the Calcutta 
Corporation agree with me in this — that at least in Calcutta and clsowhere in Bengal 
there are a large number of young men who are only looking for the opportunity to nfc 
themselves for some trade cr profession in which practical training is required, and who 
would willingly undergo that training if it were available. The natural tendency of the 
youne men of Bengal is, undoubtedly, towards a literary education, but of recent years 
they have had such bitter experience of the difficulty of obtaining remunerative employ- 
ment without technical training of some kind that no natural dislike of manual labour 
will now deter them from undergoing that training. I have seen a good deal of the prac- 
tical work of Bengalis, in the Engineering Department of the Calcutta Corporation, who 
have been trained at Sibpur ; and, generally speaking, I find that they arc by no meaw 
unready to “ take off their coats ” and tackle a job of work. Given adequate facilities for 
training in other trades and professions in which technical education is necessary I 
not think that there is any doubt that Indian young men would show aptitude in those 
directions as well. At present, there are no opportunities open tp them, and I am con 
fident that it is this lack of opportunity, rather than the disinclination to manual labour, 
which stands in the way of the economic progress of Bengal. * 

In order to be effective technical education in India must he conducted on a very 
extensive scale, and at first at all events, tho theoretical side must be subordinated to 
the practical side of the teaching. It must, of course, be undertaken by Government, 
and it will not be sufficient for Government to provide the theoretical teaching and rely 
upon, private firms to give tho practical training in their workshops. Such private assist- 
ance is most valuable ; but it will not be sufficient in India without largo Government 
workshops managed in conjunction with technical institutes. If training of this kind 
is provided, thcro will be no lack of young men coming foiwnrd to avail themselves of i 
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QUESTION 7 . 


IUv, Sir P. C. conttl. -Ray, Rnjn Tkuuu Xnm-. Rat. Saiut Chasdiu 
Rioiardsos. Thomas II.— Roy, Hnu Lu„ 


loo. h limit*! Now if then* 

iirnonnli and shipbuilding vnrds) in the countrv seicntifin t V d,D S 

Ha-in. Lnt m tnh»> a grille Jo (tlUhlffinSSSS * tRlctcd, ° 


... .. ^ AV > R&jn Pramada Katb. 

(i) 

<!;} ?** • ** form ft «epvn(.< branch of th 0 tamo University. 

(in) (o) . I intent swim will take up m»v particular branch of technology um4 also 
*l nv V training in pure leienco connected with that branch. 

(b) It 11 tle-irnbl*. that nil college* mid technological institutions should, as a rule, 
he nfliliated to the University. 


Ray, Sap. at Chandra. 

fi) Ye*. 

(ii) Should not 1 h’ yrgregnt.-d. * 

•fiii) The vnrinti" hr.tnefuw of npplierl sciriice nnd technology should bo recognised ns 
departments of teaching and rewareh. 

fir) Pure wieneo should be taught along ti ifti applied science. In order tA nttain this 
object it is essential that students must, first of nil, linvc a sound general 
education up to tho intermediate standard. 

(A) The tvchnologiVnl institutions should be brought in under tho University and 
properly organised. •• 


Richardson, TnosiAs H. 


•fii) It should not ho so segregated, but segregation Ls better than the present system, 
nnd many other points have to ho considered. * . 

Roy, Hira Lal. 

(i) Yes; to make a beginning we should start with engineering and agriculture. 

Facilities for research in agriculture should be provided for at tho very start, 
fii) Segregation is not necessary. But, ns stated in my answer to question 1, 
I would even hero like to produce o gentleman engineer”, and not a mere 
engineer. I would prefer tho course adopted at Harvard or at tho Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Plcnso see also the compulsory “ Summer Reading ” 
prescribed by tho latter. b 

fiii) fo) Accortling to the present system it takes a nmtriculatont least six years before 

ho can get his M, A. or M.So. Tho courses in applied ssieneo and technology 
should also cover the smuo period, only tho last two years of which should be 
exclusively devoted to tlio special subjects in which tho student wants to net 
his degree. In tho engineering department tho student should do his work- 
6hop eurvoy, etc., dunng the summer vacation. This will allow the student 
sufficient rime to enjoy collcgo Iifo during the ncademio year. * 6tudent 
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QUESTION 7. 


SaKKAB, Qoi'AL CilANDIU — COIlii. — SARKAR, KaltpaDA— SastRI TCmmvowiK » 

Eili EmMA Ciiakdra, Baliodur— Scottish Churchos Coll4e Scnatus Csl^^'' 

(in) (a) No student Should l>o permitted to toko up ony subject of applied science wfe, 
ho lias obtained a degree in pure scionco. wnesi 

(b) It doos not scorn to mo nocossary thot there should bo any closer relation w 
wvoon tho University and technological institutions. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(i) It will bo hotter if coursos of instrueion in these subjects arc provided by specially ' 

and rccogutW by tho University. It is desirable that the University should 
provide facilities for research in those branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Should bo segregated. 


Sastri, Kokileswar. 

(i) The various branches of applied science and technology (including engineering, 

agriculture, commercial science, as well as Indian music and Indian fine arts) 
should bo recognised as departments of University teaching and rosearch. 

(ii) These departments need not be segregated from tho other branches of higkr 
' education. 

(iii) (o) Facilities should bo given to every student of applied science and technology ' 

for receiving adequate training in pure science. 

(6) The tcclmologicnl institutions should be affiliated to the University like the 
existing colleges. 


Sastri, Eai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branohes of higher 

education. - 

(iii) fa) I should insist upon the possession of a scientific degree by overy such student. 
(b) Tho University should exercise general supervision over such institution. 


Scottish Churches College Senates, Calcutta. 

Many Indian students, after a science oourso in India, go to Great Britain and tale 
a degree in engineering without passing through any real apprenticeship in the work- 
shop. It is unnecessary to point out hero how far they are from becoming engineers in 
the proper Bonse of tho word. 

Technical sohools and colleges fail in their practical use except for those who have 
already passed | through_t> strict apprenticeship or intend to do so at the close of their 
school course, and they ought to be supplied only when such n demand arises. Such 
schools and colleges have been much talked about in India, ond by many hove been 
commended as certain to create avenues of employment. This > s a dangerous delu- 
sion. Tho testimony by. engineers before the Indian Industrial Commission has boen 
that mentmmgiJj^i^lcdhjQienl schools in India are invariably found unwilling to do 
manual and 'do-'Aot possess practical experience sufficient to supervise satis- 

factorily. It would be unfortunate, to say tho least, if the University, by constitut- 
ing technological colleges ond granting diplomas or 'degrees beyond what it docs, 
further encouraged the mistaken idea that siloh titles mako a man an engineer or a 
mine manager.. Further, in a technological college, the resoarcher would naturally be 
tho expert agriculturist, engineer, or mine manager, and not the pure scientist who 
knows none of these things practically. * 

The latter is already provided for to some extent by tho University. * 
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QUESTION 7. 


Sex, Itai IlniKFXT Natii, Bahadur— S ks, Kuaur. 


Sen, Eni Boikcxt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Ye*. 

(li) Von; after the intermediate examination. 

(iii) {«) Students must take up icience subjects in the intermediate rourw-. 
\b) Same ns with other eollege*. 


Sen. Gimndua XuAtAit. 

In answering thin question I proceed from fho standpoint whether provision or 
recognition of approved courses of instruction in commercial science is desired to 
be made with n view to pain distinct important ends. These may be, ns on the con- 
tinent, to prepare men for a commercial calling or to provide for n course in which the 
academic element will predominate over the vocational; or, in other words, to pre- 
pare useful assistants in mercantile firms; or to prepare teachers for commercial 
schools; or to supplement theoretical training to, or to nmko proficient in, certain 
branches of commercial lore, men who have already apprenticed themselves to firms 
to learn practical higher administration in commercial enterprises. 

Tn the first case, the* University may provide or recognise the courses that arc 
npprovod l>y the chambers of commerce for the members of which tlm services of n«si*t- 
ants may he required or called for. Wu linvc in Bengal nlrcndy an examination of the 
local Government and on the examination board there are representatives of tome- 
of the chambers. The certificates are grnnted by tlio Education Department. Bengal, 
and are countersigned by the Secret ary’, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. If tbc local 
University can provide a training of a more practical and business-like character, well 
up-to-dato and capable of direct application to the trade and commerce of this city, or 
can attract n bettor class of men to proceed with its course to qualify for its diploma 
tlinn tho nlrcndy existing arrangement hns been nblo to do, then it is well and pood. 
If not, it would bo Miirhlnl in lire present ease to nupersede the one in existence by. a 
diploma of tiro Univcnity, which seems too proud to seek tho co-operation of the 
chambers, ns is evidenced by its draft scheme to which none of the signatories is a 
business mnn. 

In the second ease contemplated, cir., to enlarge the concept of business education 
beyond tho clerical niin stated nbovo, I nm at once confronted, ns one hnving experience 
in business ns nl«o in teaching, by the problem whether provision is desired to ba 
mndo for boys in their teens, as the under-graduates are, or for young men. It would 
seem to bo a wrong wav to try to test in such bojs intellectual qualities and capacities- 
nocossnry for tho development of n commercial frame of mind which should be re- 
served for a more mature and balanced stage of mental development. I would, there- 
fore, suggest tho provision of a post-graduate course for teachers and would-be business 
men who, Hko would-be lawyers or nlfnrneys, should begin their course of commercial 
studies, though for n shorter period, offer hnving graduated or after having apprenticed 
themselves to firms for learning praotirnl and higher administration of commercial 
enterpriser., T do not, of courso, include in this the course for accountants and auditors 
undor thn new Company’s Act, for a matriculate can take it up for fivo yearn, os in the 
ease of chartered and incorporated accountants in England. 

I may refer to the other side of the question, vis., the value of tho degree, if one 
is provided. The demand for higher commercial education is little or nothing in Bengal 
nnu I say this only from njy experience in the Government Commercial Institute. I 
cannot count an appreciable number of students taking up the liighor subjects, includ- 
ing higher accountancy and auditing, for which provision is mndo by evening courses 
of lectures in thin institute. Porhnps very fow rare to undergo an examination in these 
subjects if no university degrees, which loom so largo before tho young men of Bengal, 
wero to ho obtained on passing them. There might be many willing to obtain n degree 
for tho sake of a degree. But I doubt if n degree in commerce, a few years after its 
creation, could really possess in thoir eyes tho glamour of other dogreos that open the 
door to different examinations and responsible Government appointments. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that before a single man was out from tho Sydenham College of 
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QUESTION 7. 


Sen, Suxya Kumar — Sen Gotta, Dr. Kas.es Chandra — Sen Gotta, Stoelydra 
Mohan — Seramporo College, Semmpore. 


Sen, Surya Kumar, 

(i) Tho University should rocogniso or provide approved courses of instruction in 

applied science and technology ns qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. It 
should also provide facilities for research in theso branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should bo segregated from othor branches of higher 

education. 

(hi) (a) Studonts of applied science and technology may receive training in puro 
science in their own institutions. 

'(6) Thero may bo a department under the University for supervision of thetcchnolo 
gica] institutions, including thoso which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) Tho University should proyido courses of inBtraotion in technology and applied 

scionce and, by all means, ample facilities for industrial researches. 

(ii) In tho present circumstances, no. On tho other hand, I think it would economise 

labour and resources if the technology students learnt the puro scionco portion 
~o£ their oourscs with other soionce students. 

(iii) (6) The only existing technological institution 'is, I bcliovc, tho Sibpur Engineering 

College. There is also a small school belonging to tho National Connoil of 
Education which" did some good in its onily years. 

I think the best course would be to start technological instruction directly 
undor the University. Tins would be.quito easy if Government transferred 
the Sibpur College to tho University. Tho Univorsity would, I think, be 
more responsive to the economic demands of tho times than a Government 
college. If tlio University starts a inlly-equipped polytechnic of its own it 
might call upon existing technological institutions to bo incorporated with 
the University. If they arc unwilling I think they had best bo left alone 
to develops, if possible, technical instruction on independent lines. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(i) Tho Univorsity should rccogniso coureos of applied science and technology in approved 
institutions. When anybody holds a diploma therefrom that ho lias satisfied the 
authorities of those institutions by his work during an appiored period the 
Univorsity* should institute examinations and confer degrees on thorn but, at tho 
present moment, it should not provido facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge, 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from othor branches of 

1 higher cjhMiatioW ‘ 

(iii) si ihontioned that Univorsity students of applied science and tcohno- 

should have a dogrcc ,of'.msrc,^cience in theso branches whoso practical 
training would.entjWo.tbom'fblTeireivo a higher degTOO in thorn. Tho Univorsity 
should recognise instruction 'given in these institutions. 


Seramporo College, Serampore. . 

We think tho University should provide and recognise -approved courses of 
instruotion in applied science and" technology.^ Such .oourses, theoretical and 
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QUESTION > 7. 


Sharp, Tlio Hon’lilo Mr. n.— contd.— Sijoia, Kumar Makisbra CnARBiu-SiKn* 
PaNOHANAK— S tKHA, UrriSDRA NARAYAfr^-SutOAR, AiUKUL dnAKDBA. * 


Univorsily is to teach. Tho inBtiluto of puro research, such - os that at 
Bangalore, is best separated from tho University, ospeeiallv at the aimnt 
singe of university development in India. ' P 

I would also sound a note of warning about tho word 1 research ’ as applied to 
other subjects, ns well ns technology. It has recently bceomo a shibboleth in India 
ns regards both qualifications and duties, The Royal Commission on Unirorsitv 
Education in Loudon has pointed out that much which is dignified by die name 
of research is directed to narrow issues and is no indication of n liberal training 
They also staled that specialist research institutes should not form a part of 
university organisation. Tho pursuit of research, unaccompanied by other quali- 
fications, does not necessarily stamp n man ns a suitable teacher in university wort. 
Tho man who poses ns no inoro than a teacher is often in reality an unadvertised 
losenrchor of tho highest order. 


Sink a, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; there is great need for this. 

(ii) Not nccosoarily so ; technological training could go hand in hnnd with higher 

education ns it is only one phase of it. 

(iii) (<j) Tlie^c safeguards could bo introduced by those in cliargo of these branches 

to ensure students having an ndcqnate training, and experts should be co- 
opted to ibis end by tho University. 


Siniia, Paxohanan. 

(i) Tho answer is in tho affirmative. 

(ii) Segregation should bo resorted to only when it is dictated by the necessity 

of the particular training in question.’ 

(iii) (a) In ca«es in which a good grounding in pure science is necessary students , 

should not be allowed to join tho technological departments without going 
through, tho preliminary training in science. But, in most cases, it will.be 
advantageous fo include the elementary principles within the technological 
curricula. 

(ft) The University should have close connection with all the technological insti- 
tutions within its territorial jurisdiction. It should seek to co-ordinate their 
work and to keop up tho standard and efficiency of their training. It should, 
in no caso, seek to absorb independent institutions. 


SlNHA, UrENDRA NARAYAN. 

(i) Tho University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology ns qualifying both for degrees nnd diplomas, os also facilities for 
research in theso branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Not necessarily; inter science may bo taken os tho minimum qualification Jor 
entering the higher branches of technological training. 


. Siroar, Anukul Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) To some extent ; nnd from somo branches. 

(iiij (a) Pure science up to n fixod standard should bo an essential part Of the ’course, - 
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QUESTION 7. 


Suhhawajidv, Z. R. ZAniD— TnoMsoN, Dr. David— Tieple, E. E. 


SuHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZAHID. 

(i) Yos. 

(ii) Up to a certain standard technological studios should go hand in hand with general 

education, after which there should bo complsto segregation for specialisation. 

(iii) Various branches of applied science and technology Rhould be rooognised as depart- 

ments of tho University, which would absorb the existing technological insti- 
tutions. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that tho University should provide or recognise ap- 

proved courses of instruction in tho applied sciences and technology of existing 
industries and should also provide facilities for research in thoso branches of 
knowledge. Nothing would do moro to link up tho University with Indian 
industrial development of whioh tho University ought to bo the brain. 

(ii) I sco nothing but advantage to all concerned in tho direct association of higher 

technological training with tho other branches of higher education. Tho com- 
bination is successful in Europe nud I know no reason why it should not bo 
successful in India. Indeed it is all tho moro necessary hero if the mind of young . 
India is to bo weaned from its traditional idealism and given a moro practical 
bent. 

(iii) (a) A degroo in pure scionco or something equivalent should bo an essential pre- 

liminary to tho study of applied scionco. 


Tipple, E. F. 

It is the function of a university to provide, whenever possible, tho courses of 
instruction necessary as a prelimihary training to tho pra’oticc of any profession or the 
skilled management of any industry. 

In India much confusion has existed between high and low grado technical educa- 
tion and it is only now being realised administratively that tho high grade must bo 
reared on foundations laid in tho secondary schools and, consequently, that provision 
for it must bo made in institutions of univoraity rank. Much evidonoo on theso posits 
lias already boon submitted from Roorkoo to tho Indian Industrial Commission, in addi- 
tion to that put forward in tho minutes propnred for tho Publio Works Dojiartment Be- ( 
organisation Committee. 

A point of importance in conneotion with tho advisability of affiliating^ high grado 
technical colloges to Indian universities is that, under oxisting conditions, isolated educa- 
tional institutions are a sourco of educational weakness. At a oertain stago of educational 
dovelopmont affiliation serves a usotul purposo ; it onables educational opinion, through 
tho senates and faoultios, to formulate itself on tho wider questions of educational expan- 
sion. This necessitates, however, a suitable constitution for those bodies such 09 has 
been indicated in my reply to quostion 5. 

All tho professorial staffs of tho University and tho affiliated institutions should bo 
mombors of tho sonato and should form n considerable majority of that body. By ton 
means alone can affiliation become a real relationship ; tho courses and condnot of examin- 
ations can bo specified under tho direction of thoso who will bo responsible for tho teach- 
ing; and reasonable .attempts can bo mado to harmonise apparently conflicting educa- 
tional interests. This method of university organisation in India does not appear to 
liavo hitherto received sorious trial ; it will notreooivo suoh trial so long as the first anomaly 
of Indian educational administration, mentioned in tho. witness’ preliminary statement, 
remains a feature of tho educational system of tho country. - / 



QtinsTioN* 7 . 


K. I*. — f.-nf J 


'Jli <• n I Alton* t'sinlitti* t!.t ■*<* vnrjoit" fnftltoiJ'rn*, ran I** m-vit readily 

tiv t»in* ! i!rrim* the cu-mKipatnin:.’ tlia^ratttmsllo ft-pre'e-it-iti'in «! it.f iJnvarkiu *yvtm. 
vliltH has |n» ft |rtl<“i from the lit the J?rjrfirt of the [loyal Csfami'-joa tzt 

Yr» lmii nt JVIu-'.ttioM, for wh*>i>« It i. at originally j*r« t,y the l)irtr*i>r of the Jlnnl-h 
I*o!\tot1.rtlr* — 


Trade 


Contimfat/i 


Schools 


ai 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


{Vntr/iJy /ml.'io. 

A. Tl.rolrtjjy. 

K Jut.'ytmleiff, 

CX 1’i.ltll -at <\'u»<ii:»y. 
ll. >Wii idi 1 . 

IX I’hllinoj hy- 


fMy'tr . 1 mV- «f«r» t»V« f. 

I*. Ofiml, 
ll Kti.-m’-r.i)'. 

It. A»r!>l!«s jure. . 

I. 

K. f’l.rtal'lry. 

I*. Arrl-ullurr. 


Ip Ivlry nAw itan-w. 

M. 3f-«'l-a:v«' , t. 

S. Thrmlttry. 

O. Unit tin.:. 

I*. fVt»m*-nr«. 


• l*rotn llil* tliif-nun it will t*e rtvn that pupil* intendr*! for the or pilf- 

t« htUc ran Jir t Ji-avr the primary er-hoel-i m the mre of nine. jw-inc Into a 1 jitin rc-hooi, 
from" liic Ii they nro drafted nt thoo„-oof twelve Into either tho In tin \nf«tfr pymp.i'iuia 
or tea I pjmrm'iim>. tin- former *til-»e*|Mcntiy ndrniltint* it *i pupils to any of the unircrrity 
fnruhlct or pol>trchnir divhdon*. nnd tho Inttcr rimilirly ndrnitlinp to any jjoljtorhnlo 
di% Hon or to tho ]>hilo*ophirnl Jnrolty of tho unhir'itr. 

Aynln, other pmulu m«v leave tho primary pc-hooN At ton. nml pra into tho Jlnvnrtan 
ital (A-hool. to which thoy are admitted on,pa“dn(; a ipialifyinp t u trance exnminaUon t 
nml from which they may tnih“or|iicnt!y jm*-t to tho Industry rclioof. and Inter evt-n into 
the }i>lytwhnir. 

1 'innlly, tlio-e pa pile "ho remain in a primnty rohool until tho Jvtoil nllownldo Ape, 
thirteen, pa** then Into the continuation reboot* nml trade rclfool*, at which attendance 
ia compulsory for Uirco years In their ease. 
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tiunsTioy ?. 


3irw,E, E. T.—eonlt), 


tetu res oi ^ consideration of the Bavarian system indicates certain broad general priocipia 

Ueoiai winch should not be neglected in any system of education intended to meet tie ntth 
morcsl. a largo imputation compelled to live under tfio highly competitive conditions of nodtm 
industrial life. The features of special interest arc 

(a) Tlio broad and generous basis upon which tbo primary education has been planwi. 

(b) The recognition of the great need existing in any large commercial or iaduitml 

community of conserving tlio oducnlionpl work dono in the primary Rhoeb 
among those pupils who arc early’ called to become wago-fumcis 
(e) Tlio extreme care which lms been devoted to the definite specification d the 
purposes wbieb tlio trainings in tbo dififcrcnl secondary and higher Mutilate 
are intended to fulfii. 

Primary education. 


ucational With regnrti to the first of theso points it most bo noticed that in Bavaria and throngh- 
tails of out Germany tlio primary schools are now so arranged as to he capable of prorata, 

rk in where necessary, for the education of pupils up to the age of fourteen. Tim.', in a ltd) 

tvnrian and primary school provision is now roedo for eight claries and, although Btrict umfonsitj 
nssinn dors not exist throughout nil theso schools, and, indeed, is not rnlircly desirable, yet tie 

montnry following details of study in a Bavarian elementary school with eight classes, are of interest 

rools. as showing tho liberal way in which the term elementary education has beta 

interpreted:— 


Bavarian thmtntary school in J/unicS. 



1. Religion 2 

2. Composition and reading . ^.4 

3. Notions of economical and political scionco 2 

T 

{a) Outline of history of handicrafts bdoro bYcnoh Revolution. 

(A) Development of industry, commorcc, and traffic in ninateenth century. 

(c) Industrial end social legislation at close of nineteenth 
centuiy. Bavarian and German constitutions • 
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QUESTION 7 . 


Step M, E. F.—umid. 


!c It is worth while noticing the arrangement of the soionoe work in a Prussian school, 
ry Tho educational vnluo of this work consists in the development oi powers of carelol and 
lucid expression^ combined with liabits of close nnd aceurate observation, Any system 
of soicnco teaching is unsound which does not place groat emphasis upon tho proper 
encouragement of these two mental processes. Danger lies in tho tondenoy of school 
science work to degenerate into tho moro cramming of facts, often imporfeetly wider- 
stood nnd appreciated by tho pupils whose memories aro overloaded with them, lie 
treatment of elementary scicnco in tho Prussian schools commences with a Bedes of object- 
lessons during whioh tho pupil’s powers of expression arc carefully trained and developed. 
In tho fourth nnd higher classes the course changes, andBpcciol branches of natural some 
are studied in some detail. 

In this connection, natural history, or moro particularly botany, takes a very pro- 
minent place in tho science teaching of German schools, where it is utilised in tho earlier 
classes to develop and cxcrciso tho pupil’s powers of observation, tho training of the 
reasoning faculties receiving fuller attention in the later Btages of tho science work. Maty 
schools in Berlin aro regularly supplied onco or twico a week with fresh-out specimens 
from the Royal Botanical Gardons. 

Tho adrantago of including manual training in the elementary Bohools is recognised 
in most countries at the present time and, undoubtedly, wood- work is the moat convenient 
• form of such instruction in later classes for boys. According to Sir Philip-. Magnus and 
other authorities courses in wood-work Bhouid not ho introduced with tho object of teach- 
ing a particular trade, but rather of training tho eye nnd hand to work in obedicnco to 
the mind, and so of affording valuable lessons in soientifie methods of acquiring knowledge 
at first hand. This is necessary to counteract tho unduo infiuenco which mere book- 
learning is apt to acquire in any system of elementary education in whioh some such 
safeguards are not provided. The Mowing represents a detailed syllabus of model 
courses in wood-work, introduoed by tho London School Board into certain elementary 
schools, under the auspic es of the City and Gui lds Institute ; 

Stage IIL Staoe IV. „ 

Practical work. Practical work. 

A. . B. 

Measuring and Construction of 
sawing to line. simplo joints 

according to 
modol and 
drawing. 

Squaring. 

Construction of Construction of 
simple joints. ample objeots. 


1. Exhibition oi 
modal joints. 

2. Explanation 

of working 
drawing. 

r- In commenting upon tho nature of such courses Sir Philip Magnus suggests that 
'^tho earlier stages £be instruction should partake largely of the charaoter of object-lessons ; 
• before actually applying his tools to the material the pupil should receive some instruc- 
tion in their uses and proper care, each tool being in turn thus studied, and, the different 
kinds of wood being similarly indicated and explained.' Finally, it is of great importance 
that all working should bo from scale drawings prepared by the pupil from his own rough 
sketches, a point whioh is somewhat overlooked in the Swedish system of “ Slojd ”, 


Stage I. 


Staqb H. 


Woods commonly used. Tools. 


(n) Conditions 
growth. 


of Description. 


(6) Polling and seasoning. 

(e) Proportio3. 

(d) Hcartwood, sap' 
wood, etc. 


Illustrated from sohool 
musoam of speci- 
mens. 


Manipulation. 
Sharpening. 
Description and 
uses ot differ- 
ent kinds of 
nails and 
sorows. 

Use of role. 


Practical 

work. 
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Trim, E. T.—umll 


lltal Oifintiruium. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
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n. 

VII. 

VIII. 
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•• 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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I 
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2 
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Geography 
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o 

A 

n 

i 

•• 
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r> 

5 

5 

0 

5 

6 
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B 
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n 
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1 

E 

0 

Writing . 
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B 

■ 
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Drawing . 
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2 

H 


o 
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Total itorits rru wt.ek . 

is 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 


Obtrrtaltthule. 



I. 

«• 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 
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Religion . 
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B 

A 

2 
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B 
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1 
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0 
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o 

D 

5 

G 

B 

D 

G 

Natural seionco 
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n 

O 

** 

A 
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A 

4 

B 

B 

B 

a 

Writing . 
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2 

2 

a 
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Freehand drawing 
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o 

2 
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QUESTION 1. 


Titixe, E. F.— could. 


This difference of view is of varying importance in connection with individual corny 
of study. Thus, it was at afed that in tlio casoof chemistry it produces but little rtoiliEci- 
tion in the actual chemical training supplied at tho two institutions, and tbo advantiprf 
tlio polytechnic, from tiro industrial chemist's position, lies. in tho facility affordcJfat 
subsidiary training in engineering subjects. In mathematics, liovfover, tho fet 
outlook exerts more influonco upon tho courses provided in fho two eases. At aunlitn- 
ity. where mathematical research must ho tho ultimata object sought, tho training gives 
necessarily attaches considerahlo imporlnncoto an insight into tho philosophical fosid- 
otions ot thd subject, whereas at a polytechnic tho main purpose is to supply the student 
with nil instrument of high analytical power, and to instruct him carefully in its vat. 
Tho approximate solution of problems of n special nature is tho ohiof purpose for which 
mathematical knowledge is rctjujre^ in this latter cose, and a high degree of facility in 
numerical work is of very great importance.’ Tho difference in objective at tho two in- 
stitutions is that existing between tho designer of a tool and its highly skilled user, and 
nlthongh the designer must always havo previously been a user, tbero is n clear, and 
distinct, difference in tbe two cases. It may, however, bo open to question whether tha 
polytechnic training is not most suitable as a preliminary, oven at a university, and 
recent chnnges at Cambridge seem to indicate this possibility. For the majority oi 
students at n technical institute the mathematical training required is necessarily some- 
what less general than that needed in the mathematical school at a university. 

A final point noted by the Commissioners was that tbe strongly utilitarian aspect 
of the technical institute might exctl a detrimental influence upon tho purely scientific 
outlook of the university if the two institutions were combined under a single scheme 
of management, whereas the competition which exists under the present system of rivalry 
eannol tint bo stimulative. 

r 

Conclusion. 

In considering whether any application of the nbovo principles," further than already 
exists, is possible in India, the fact that tho present educational position of tho country 
is somewhat critical cannot be overlooked. Dospito tho many benefits which India's 
cxisttug educational Bystem 1ms conferred both in lowering the percentage of illiteracy, 
^ and in enabling tho inhabitants of the country’ to take a growing share and interest in the 
work ot government, tho def cots of the present system havo, in reoent years, been Inoreas- 
ingly apparent, until it is now in certain quarters a settled conviction that the only remedy 
for existing educational evils lies in the introduction of a widespread system of technical 
education. - 

Tliis present position contains an element of danger by reason of tho intimato rdntion- 
ahip which must alwnyoytcist between technical and general education. Thus, unless tho 
general position bo first improved, its inherent defects may prevent any real benefit accen- 
ting from tlio attempted introduction of a comprehensive seliemo of technical education. 

*• It thus SccmS .necessary to give immediately, ns far as may be possible, a technical bias 
to.tho.prescnt'.syfetem nr general education, while plaoing, at the same time, tho existing 
’tdelmicul institutions upon a thoroughly .sound basis. 

s To secure this twofold object tho Inauguration of Irado schools is of primary import- 
ance, aoeomjpanie(Lhy tho proper separation of high and low grade technical work, and tho 
introduction of manual training into the general schools, At the same time, a cleat differ- 

• entiation between parallol courses at secondary schools- will bo needed in ordor that those 
, pupils likely to benofil from high grade technical education may bo discovered, 

• • With the advent of trade sohools tho existing technical colleges in India would suffice 
for tbe^'ounlry’s _nccds for somo years to come, it being thoroughly understood that ad- 
mission to restricted to those pupils whoso previous secondary training had reached the 
stipulated standards, and whoso aptitudes lay in the required directions. In effecting 
this the school leaving er-rtificato would be of much' value, provided certain fully-eqUipped’’ 
model secondary schools were available ns teaching centres, at which specified standards'" 
could be carefully laid down and criforeed. 
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QUESTION 7. 


’VitEDENBor.Q] E, (in consultatioifwitli Comm G. nn P.)— Walker, Dr. GiuekT 
Wathek, G. A— Webb, The Ifon’blo Mr. C. M. 


(iii) (a) Modom roquiroraonts demand ever-increasing specialisation in the 

studios. In ordor, therefore, to safeguard a minimum of*ound general tfc 
cation, providing a common basis of thought, wo must avtdd' startinj 
specialisation at too early a stage. The candidates to the technical iiahti 
tions should, therefore, have received the same general education catho - ) 
solooting othor coursos of study. 


Walkee, Dr. Geubeet T. 

(j) I think the Univorsity shonld provide courses, ns far as possible, in a number of de- 
partments such ns engineering, agriculture, technical chemistry, music, art, and 
mining j and where the University, cannot conveniently provide them it should 
rccogniso thorn. 

, A man whose interests outside agriculture, for example, are undeveloped, and inside 
agriculture nro real, is li&blo to bo regarded by ordinary teachers as a fool. But 
ho should dovolop and get a good education by working at the sciences on which 
agriculture is basod— chemical, botanical, geological, etc.— which will make op 
the currioulum. The University course will probably havo to bo followed, or 
accompanied, by training in a farm, or a factory, as the casoWy be. 

Facilities for research in these branches should ho provided, hut not necessarily « 
entirely, I think, at the Univorsity: it might be more convenient for researches 
to ho carried on "at some institution recognised by the University. Science s 
either growing or dead and, in the latter case, it is not, in general, a fit subject in 
which to train students. r 

-(ii) I think it is far better for all branchos of science to ho together. It is economical 
in libraries; but, above all, nn atmosphero is created and the teachers help each 
other enormously by talking ovor difficulties togothcr. 

’ ,{iij) (h) Taking agriculture as an example aotunl forming can bo taught away from a 
university ; but a university can make an admirable subject of agriculture 
by .teaching the soientifio bases of it or, in other words, the essentials of those 
soionccs upon whioh it depends. Hence, in many cases, I think the soience 
necessary for the technical subjects will bo most conveniently taught as an 
integral part of that subjeot. In that case, no furthor pure science is 
necessary. In some casos, however, it may bo that the elementary portions of 
a subject like mathematics may bo moro choaply taught as a puro science; 
studontB in physics, engineering etc., might be required to pass an examin- 
ation in this as a part of their training. 


Wathen, G. A. . ' 

% 

i(i) It follows from my remarks in reply to question 6 that a university should provide 
or recognise, courses of instruction in engineering and agriculture, and provido 
facilities, at any rote for the latter. I do not believe technological training 
could at present bo undertaken in the Punjab. For agriculture I would have a 
two years' training in pure science, followed by two years’ application to 

ngrioulture. . . 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

) The University shonld, undoubtedly, both provide and. recognise approved 
'"’•courses of instruction in applied science and technology..^ purely cultural 
university training may be permitted in a country where a large \portion of the* 
university sludcqts will not have to compote for a livelihood. Where such corn > 
petition is iaeritubjd^iwss^vtial to supply scientific and technological training 
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